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PREFACE 

The  philosophy  of  common  sense  had  its  origin  in  ancient 
Greece,  its  most  conspicuous  expositor  during  antiquity  being 
Aristotle.  In  modern  times  its  development  has  been  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  English  philosophers  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, of  whom  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  and  Bentham 
are  the  chief  represenlatives,  the  so-called  "common  sense ^* 
metaphysic  of  Reid  and  Hamilton  embodying  a  doctrine  less 
wori;hy  of  such  a  designation  than  that  of  their  profounder  prede- 
cessors, Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  present  work  aims  to  be  a 
contribution  to  the  English  school  of  philosophy. 

The  industrial  renaissance  which  began  with  the  19th  century 
initiated  a  critical  period  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
western  world.  Two  divergent  avenues  of  development  had 
been  proposed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  —  one  by 
Adam  Smith  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  appeared  in 
1776  —  the  other  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  "The  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,"  which  appeared  in  1789.  The  first 
led  to  commercialism  —  the  second  to  utilitarianism.  At  this 
critical  period  arose  the  dominant  political  thinker  of  the  19th 
century  —  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  was  for  him  to  determine  the 
trend  of  political  thought  of  the  century.  He  determined  it. 
Failing  to  appreciate  Bentham's  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
intuitionism,  Mill  evolved  an  inconsistent  theory  of  utility  en- 
tirely incapable  of  application.  Thus  deflected  from  the  path 
of  common  sense,  and  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  ideals  of  his 
age,  Mill  followed  Adam  Smith  into  commercialism  and  per- 
petuated the  separation  of  politics  and  morality. 

In  this  manner  it  has  come  al)0ut  that  the  prevailing  school 
of  political  philosophy  has  but  one  Ood  —  Pro<luetion,  and  Mill 
is  its  prophet.  He  who  seeks  the  overthrow  of  our  present 
political  paganism  therefore  must  deal  with  the  arch-offender 
himself,  and  hence  in  the  following  work  Mill  appears  as  the 
spokesman  of  his  school.  It  is  easy  to  destroy  the  dogmas  of 
commercialism,  but  not  easy  to  construct  a  practical  substitute 
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therefor ;  yet  nothing  less  is  required  of  him  who  would  guide 
the  practices  of  society  by  the  theory  of  utility.  In  submitting 
to  criticism  the  system  herein  expounded,  tiierefore,  I  deem 
myself  entitled  to  a  judgment  which  will  weigh  the  difficulties 
of  the  attempt  in  the  same  scale  with  its  defects. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  10,  1906. 


Jaicbb  MaoKayb. 
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'  Human  intelligeDCe  from  the  time  of  its  origin  has  been  on- 
gaged  in  the  attempt  to  solve  one  great  problem  —  the  proh- 
fem  of  happiness  —  and  it  has  failed  to  solve  it-  Throughout 
history  the  activities  of  nature  and  of  man  have  combined  to 
develop  the  world's  potentiality  for  pain  and  to  leave  undevel- 
oped the  world's  potentiality  for  pleasure.  However  hopeful 
for  a  happier  end,  men's  acta  have  not  been  adapted  to  its  at.- 
tainment.  Hence  the  great  problems  of  every  age,  though 
manifold  in  form,  are  one  in  substance.  To-day  as  always, 
the  omnipresent  problem  is  how  to  avoid  unhappinees  and 
achieve  happiness.  The  being  for  whom  this  problem  has  no 
interest  is  not  sentient. 

If  men  have  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  happiness  it  is 
because  they  do  not  Icnow  how  to  solve  it.  It  is  not  because 
they  lack  the  will,  but  because  they  lack  the  knowledge.  The 
numerous  abortive  attempts  to  cure  the  ills  common  to  mortal- 
ity have  disposed  many  persons  to  the  belief  that  they  are  in- 
curable—  that  what  has  so  long  been  sought  in  vain  must  be 
in  its  nature  so  elusive  a?  to  be  unattainable,  and  he  who  pre- 
sumes to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the  great  problem  and  offer 
a  general  solution  of  it  is  viewed  with  suspicion.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  dreamer,  crank,  or  nostrum- monger,  whose  cure-all 
may  safely  hp  spumed  as  the  product  of  shallowness  and  pre- 
sumption. T  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  justice  of  this 
common  judgment,  nor  to  ignore  the  experience  on  which  it  is 
founded  —  yet  whatever  odium  attaches  to  him  who  attempts 
a  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness  I  cannot  con- 
sistently avoid,  for  in  the  work  to  follow  I  attempt  to  formu- 
late precisely  such  a  cure-all,  precisely  such  a  universal  pana- 
cea, as  critics  delight  to  deride,  and  in  submitting  it  to  the 
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public,  do  so  with  complete  consciousness  of  the  risk  such  a 
\  course  involves.  The  panacea  I  propose  is  common  sense,  and  I 
claim  that  it  will  cure  all  the  ills  which  can  be  cured  by  any 
means  whatever,  and  that  it  offers  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  of  happiness.  Moreover  I  claim  that  there  is  no  other 
solution,  and  that  the  many  substitutes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed and  practised  will  prove  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  to  be  delusions. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  offering  common 
sense  as  a  universal  panacea,  I  am  seeking  to  avoid  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  ambitious  claim  by  perpetrating  a  platitude. 
Anything  may  be  labeled  common  sense  —  the  name  is  free 
to  whomsoever  cares  to  employ  it,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  a  sophist 
to  prate  of  common  sense  as  for  a  corruptionist  to  prate  of 
patriotism.  Before  the  solution  proposed  can  be  taken  se- 
riously then,  it  must  be  asceriained  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  —  whether  about  a  word  or  something  more  than  a 
word.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  challenge  such  a  claim  as  I 
have  made  by  the  direct  question:  Just  what  do  you  mean  by 
J  common  sense?  To  judge  from  the  mode  in  which  the  term 
is  most  often  applied,  it  appears  to  moan  that  kind  of  souse 
the  absence  of  which  men  frocjuontly  notice  in  others,  but  never 
notice  in  themselves.  Is  this  the  variety  of  sense  to  which  i 
have  reference?  No  —  it  is  not;  for  though  this  variety  of 
sense  is  common,  it  is  not  common  sense. 

By  the  term  common  sense  I  refer  to  a  kind  of  sense  sus- 
ceptible of  tests  which  are  independent  of  the  convictions  of 
any  man  or  assemblage  of  men.  Its  rigorous  application  re- 
moves any  problem  from  the  realm  of  opinion,  though  not  from 
that  of  probability.  It  is  my  purpose  in  Book  I  to  offer  an 
analysis  of  common  sense  which  will,  in  the  measure  required 
by  the  design  of  this  work,  disclose  the  tests  specified. 

When  we  ask  a  question  beginning  with  the  word  why,  that 
for  which  we  inquire  is  a  reason,  and  reai^ons  are  of  two  classes, 
and  only  two.  (1)  Reasons  for  beliefs  or  expectations.  (2) 
Reasons  for  acts  or  policies.  To  ask  a  question  beginning  with 
the  word  why,  is  to  ask  either  "  Wliy  do  you  believe  or  expect"? 
or  "Why  do  you  do?"  Common  sense  postulates  that  reasons 
are  the  tests  of  beliefs  or  acts,  and  that  beliefs  or  arts  are  not 
the  tests  of  reasons.  Hence  the  primary  concern  of  common 
sense  is  with  the  nature  of  a  reason.  The  common  quality 
of  reasonable  beliefs  is  truth.  The  common  quality  of  reason- 
able acts  is  utility.     Hence  it  is  with  the  nature  of  truth  and 
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utility  that  common  sense  is  primarily  concerned.  Could  the 
nature  of  utility  be  independently  comprehended,  a  compre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  truth  would  be  superfluous,  for  tlie 
ultimate  object  of  common  sense  is  identical  with  that  of  util- 
ity. But  utility,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown,  is  indetermi- 
nate in  the  absence  of  truth.  Truth,  however,  may  be  com- 
municated or  expressed  only  by  means  of  symbols,  verbal  or 
otherwise;  and  these  symbols  may  or  may  not  be  adapted  to 
their  purpose.  The  common  quality  of  symbols  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  truth  is  intelligibility,  and  it  is  a  quality  as  often 
replaced  by  uninteUigibiUty  in  speech,  as  truth  and  utility  are 
replaced  by  untruth  and  inutility  in  beliefs  and  acts  respec- 
tively. A  comprehension  of  its  nature  is  essential  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  a  reason.  Common  sense  then  is 
concerned  first  with  the  nature  of  intelligibility,  second  with  \/ 
the  nature  of  truth,  and  third  with  the  nature  of  utility,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  each  of  these  subjects  I  shall  devote  a  sep- 
arate chapter.  Having  ascertained  what  common  sense  is  in 
Book  I,  I  shall  in  Books  II  and  III  sock  to  apply  it;  not 
indeed  to  the  problem  of  happiness  in  its  totality  —  that  would 
be  to  discuss  every  subject  of  human  interest  —  but  to  that 
phase  of  the  problem  which  concerns  the  fundamental  policies 
of  society. 

Before  making  this  attempt,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
the  reader  that  I  shall  not  discuss  the  subjects  of  greatest  popu- 
lar interest  —  the  concrete  applications  of  common  sense  — 
until  Book  III  is  reached.  It  has  been  my  effort  to  make  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  work  as  interesting  and  intelligible  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  permit,  but  despite  the  best  inten- 
tions, I  fear  Book  I  will  prove  dry  —  some  ]X)rtions  of  it  very 
dry  —  to  the  general  reader.  Book  II  is  better,  though  the  ex- 
position of  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  of  Happiness  is 
perhaps  rather  irksome.  As  this  work  seeks  to  reach,  and  if 
possible  interest,  the  class  of  general  readers,  or  ratlier  such 
portions  thereof  as  may  concern  themselves  with  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  present  age,  I  deem  it  no  impropriety  to  offer 
some  advice  to  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  applica- 
tions than  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  If  apprehensive  of 
being  bored  by  a  discussion  of  logical  or  ethical  theory,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  first  read,  or  at  least  peruse,  Book  III.  If  what 
is  there  expressed  appears  to  lack  common  sense,  I  recommend 
that  they  read  Book  II  in  which  are  developed  the  principles 
applied  in  Book  III.     If  common  sense  seems  still  to  be  con- 
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spicuously  absent.  Book  I,  which  seeks  to  develop  the  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself,  should  be  read.  If  it  appears  that  the  principles  there- 
in expounded,  or  any  of  them,  arc  departed  from  in  Books  II 
and  III,  I  recommend  that  the  reader  specifically  locate  the 
point  of  departure,  for  if  common  sense  has  been  departed  from 
at  all,  it  must  be  at  some  particular  point.  If  such  a  point  is 
discoverable,  then  our  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness  is 
to  that  extent  invalidated.  If  not,  then  either  common  sense 
has  not  been  departed  from,  or  its  nature  has  been  misappre- 
hended. Should  the  reader  come  to  the  latter  conclusion,  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  satisfy  himself  just  where  the  misap- 
prehension has  occurred.  This  can  be  done  by  comparing  the 
principles  of  common  sense  as  I  have  expounded  them  with  the 
principles  as  they  are,  and  noticing  the  point  or  points  of  di- 
vergence. This  in  turn  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
as  they  are  —  a  knowledge  not  to  be  acquired  "by  intuition.'* 

Should  criticism  show  that  the  following  analysis  does  not 
enilxxly  the  true  principles  of  common  sense,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  defeat  of  my  primary  purpose  in 
offering  it;  but  even  should  it  do  no  more  than  stimulate  the 
search  for  those  principles,  it  will,  in  that  degreee,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness. 


BOOK  I 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMON  SENSE 


CHAPTER  I 

INTELLIGIBILITY 

It  is  customary  for  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  expound,  to 
commence  their  task  with  a  demonstration  that  the  exposition 
thev  have  in  mind  is  one  which  it  is  useful  to  undertake.  Such 
a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  present  expounder  would 
be  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  since  as  his  purpose  is  an  examina- 
tion into  the  nature  of  usefulness  and  the  formulation  of  pre- 
cepts sanctioned  by  that  examination,  an  attempt  by  him  to  con- 
form to  custom  would  necessitate  the  demonstration  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  usefulness  is  useful.  But  fortu- 
nately that  which  makes  the  task  difficult  makes  it  superfluous, 
since  those  who  admit  the  proposition  will  require  no  demon- 
stration, and  those  who  deny  it,  admit  by  their  denial  that  they 
gpeak  without  meaning. 

/  For  a  thing  to  be  useful  it  must  be  a  means  to  some  end  and 
the  end  must  be  a  good  or  desirable  one.  Hence  tlie  quality 
of  usefulness  in  a  means  implies  a  quality  of  goodness  or  de- 
sirability in  the  end.  But  means  are  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  ends  only  by  intelligent  beings  and  the  employment 
of  a  means  to  an  end  by  an  intelligent  being  is  called  a  volun- 

\i  try  act.  Usefulness  then  is  a  quality  present  or  absent  in  vol- 
untary acts,  and  as  usefulness  in  a  means  requires  goodness 
in  an  end  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  kinds  of  acts  will  lead  to 
good  ends.  This  is  clearly  the  old  question  as  to  wliat  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  —  a  question  as 
old  as  philosophy. 

Kant  tells  us  that  the  object  of  philosophy  is  to  supply  the 
answer  to  three  questions  :    What  can  I  know  ?     What  ought  I  to 

^  do?  and  For  what  may  I  hope  ?  Three  questions  which  every  phi- 
losopher attempts  to  answer,  but  so  far  without  success  in  secur- 
ing the  acquiescence  of  the  world.  Were  we  able  to  supply  an 
answer  to  the  second  query  there  would  be  no  furtlier  question 
as  to  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  for  it  is  univer- 
sally conceded  that  we  ought  to  do  right  and  ought  not  to  do 
wrong.     To  many  persons  it  may  seem  strange  that  at  this  late 
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date  in  the  world's  history  we  are  still  inquiring  as  to  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Surely  that  must  have 
been  settled  long  ago.  At  any  rate,  we  hear  men  of  intelligence, 
clergymen,  statesmen,  publicists,  predicating  Tightness,  useful- 
ness, or  desirability  of  this  act  or  policy,  and  wrongness,  useless- 
ness,  or  undesirability  of  that  one,  with  an  assurance  which,  it 
would  seem,  must  be  bom  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  just 
what  the  qualities  are  which  are  so  confidently  predicated.  And 
yet  a  little  examination  forces  upon  us  the  suspicion  that,  after 
all,  their  knowledge  cannot  be  so  complete  as  the  confidence 
they  express  in  their  convictions  might  lead  us  to  believe;  for 
we  find  that  from  a  consideration  of  the  same  data  different 
men  come  to  different  conclusions  as  to  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong. .  Can  any  given  act  or  policy  be  both  right  and  wrong? 
From  what  we  see  and  hear  around  us  it  would  seem  so.  If  we 
ask  the  next  educated  man  we  meet  to  explain  this  apparent 
anomaly,  he  will  probably  inform  us  that  these  differences  in 
opinion  depend  upon  different  "  points  of  view  ** ;  and  by  the 
delivery  of  tliis  judgment  will  doubtless  feel  assured  that  the 
mystery  is  at  once  cleared  up.  Judging  by  my  own  experience, 
men  believe  that  any  paradox  may  be  explained  by  saying  that 
it  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  But  with  all  deference 
to  tlie  potonce  of  the  phrase,  we  are  constrained  to  inquire: 
Does  ten  times  one  make  ten,  or  does  it  depend  upon  the  point 
of  view?  If  it  docs,  then  we  see  at  once  wliat  is  meant  bv  the 
phrase.  It  merely  refers  to  the  fact  that  whether  ton  times  one 
is  ton  or  not,  depends  upon  the  moaning  of  the  words  —  some- 
thing that  a  child  might  have  told  us.  If  it  does  not,  then 
clearly  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  does  not  rest  on  a 
foundation  so  universallv  conceded  to  be  sound  as  does  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  multiplication  table.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  no 
more  controvfTsv  about  the  one  than  there  is  about  the  other. 
The  fact  is  that  just  what  men  predicate  of  acts  or  policies 
when  they  predicate  rightnoss  or  wrongness  of  them,  is  practi- 
cally always  unknown  even  to  those  making  the  predication. 
This  may  appear  an  astonisliing  assertion,  yot  the  fact  must  bo, 
and  «]^enerallv  has  been,  admitted  bv  ovorvone  who  examines  the 
subject. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  essay  on  "Utilitarianism,"  pub- 
lished in  1861,  John  Stuart  Mill  uses  the  following  language: 

"  There  are  few  circumstances  among:  those  which  make  up  the 
present  condition  of  human  knowledge,  more  unlike  what  might 
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have  been  expected,  or  more  significant  of  the  backward  state  in 
which  speculation  on  the  most  important  subjects  still  lingers,  than 
the  little  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  From  the 
dawn  of  philosophy,  the  question  concerning  the  summum  honum, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  concerning  the  foundation  of  morality, 
has  been  accounted  the  main  problem  in  speculative  thought,  has 
occupied  the  most  gifted  intellects,  and  divided  them  into  s^cts 
and  schools,  carrying  on  a  vigorous  warfare  against  one  another. 
And  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  same  discussions 
continue,  philosophers  are  still  ranged  under  the  same  contending 
banners,  and  neither  thinkers  nor  mankind  at  large  seem  nearer 
to  being  unanimous  on  the  subject,  than  when  the  youth  Socrates 
listened  to  the  old  Protagoras,  and  asserted  (if  Plato's  dialogue 
be  grounded  on  a  real  conversation)  the  theory  of  utilitarianism 
against  the  popular  morality  of  the  so-called  sophist." 

The  condition  thus  described  is  the  same  to-dav  as  it  was 
when  the  words  were  uttered.  The  subject,  though  the  most 
important  to  which  the  attention  of  the  human  mind  may  be 
directed,  is  in  such  a  degree  obscure  that,  save  for  the  accident 
of  common  traditions,  men  have  no  common  ground  upon  wliich 
judgments  concerning  riglit  and  wrong  may  bo  founded — no 
criterion  by  which  a  good  act  may  be  distinguished  from  a  bad 
one.  Now  is  there  anything^  in  the  nature  of  the  question  whicL 
makes "ttrlnac^cessible  to  human  investigation  —  is  it  essentially 
tniini5wable  —  or  lias  there  been  some  constant  source  of  error 
01*  confusion  operating  1n  the  past,  which  has  thwarted  the  ef-<^. 
forts  of  those  who  Iiave  sought  to  penetrate  tlie  o])scurity  sur- 
rounding it?  In  this  essay  I  shall  attempt  to  estjiblish  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  first  hypothesis  is  incorrect,  and  the  second 
one  correct. 

To  settle  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  requires  tliat  wo 
separate  human  acts  into  two,  or  into  tliroo  classes:  either,  into 
(1)  Right,  (2)  Wrong;  or  into  (1)  Right,  (2)  Wrong,  (:]) 
Neither  Right  nor  Wrong;  and  further  requires  tliat  wo  ostab-  ^-' 
lish  some  specific  criterion  by  which  wo  may  bo  a])lo  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  classes  any  particular  act  belongs.  Now 
in  general  how  do  we  go  to  work  to  ascertain  wliothor  or  not 
any  particular  thing  belongs  to  any  particular  chiss?  Ob- 
viously bv  first  ascertaining  the  characteristics  of  the  thing  and 
of  the  class.  How,  for  example,  should  wo  ascertain  whether 
a  stone  picked  up  on  the  roadside  belonged  to  the  class  rorl-  or 
not?  We  must  first  know  what  we  mean  by  a  roch.  must  we 
not?    We  certainly  could  not  ascertain  if  we  did  not  know. 
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Suppose  we  define  a  rock  to  be  a  firmly  coherent  mixture  of 
minerals.  If  upon  examining  our  stone  we  find  it  to  be  a  firmly 
coherent  mixture  of  minerals,  then  we  know  it  belongs  to  the 
class  rock  —  if  we  find  it  to  consist  of  a  single  mineral,  we  know 
it  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  This  is  simple  enough.  Now 
suppose  we  desire  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  act 
belongs  to  the  class  right  act,  how  shall  we  proceed?  Evi- 
dently by  first  ascertaining  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
right.  In  examining  the  acts  which  men  call  right,  how- 
over,  it  appears  that  there  must  be  considerable  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  the  term,  for  while  by  tlieir 
language  implying  the  existence  of  a  common  test  for  right 
and  wrong,  they  never  mention  what  it  is  or  quote  anyone 
wlio  does.  Of  course,  unless  we  know  tlie  meaning  of  right 
it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular 
act  is  right  or  not,  nor  is  it  of  any  service  to  suggest  that  the 
meaning  of  tlie  word  cannot  be  specified  because  men  disagree 
as  to  lust  what  is  siirnified  bv  it.  This  is  onlv  to  assert  that 
rightness  is  something  or  other  about  wliich  men  disagree.  Such 
an  assertion  does  not  distinguish  the  quality  of  rightnoss  from 
the  taste  of  tripe,  and  loaves  us  just  as  wise  as  we  wore  before 
anything  was  said.  There  can  then  be  no  doubt  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  attempting  to  settle  the  question  of  right 
and  wrong  is  to  ascertain  the  meanings  of  the  terms.  This 
appears  reasonable,  i)ut  how  shall  we  know  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained them?  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  a  real  and  a 
spurious  meaning?  Of  course  many  attempts  have  becMi  made 
to  give  the  words  right  and  irrong  a  meaning.  Every  diction- 
ary claims  to  do  it,  hut  examination  shows  that  the  definitions 
or  synonyms  they  snp])ly  are  not  necessarily,  or  even  generally, 
meanings.  Hence,  following  the  process  outlined  above,  it  looks 
as  if  we  should  first  have  to  proceed  to  discover  what  we  mean 
by  a  meanhig ;  and  this  is  in  fact  what  we  must  do. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  we  know  something  about  what  we 
mean  by  a  meaning,  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  we  might  not 
with  profit  know  more;  and  there  is  rrasoK  to  hclieve  that  the 
fail  are  to  snffirirntig  rxannne  the  nature  of  meaning,  and  to 
apply  the  l-nowledge  so  gained,  has  in  the  past  been  a  constantly 
operating  so-urre  of  confusio^i,  obscuring  not  only  the  question 
of  right  and  irrong,  but  the  irhoJr  domain  of  philosophy,  and 
ha**  been  the  cause  of  the  justly  merited  discredit  in  which  such 
subjects  are  held  by  many  thinkers.  Metaphysics  is  notoriously 
barren.     Its  cultivation  has  been  compared  to  the  occupation  of 
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milking  a  he  goat  into  a  sieve.  Well  might  Newton  say, 
"Physics,  beware  of  metaphysics/^  for  should  tlie  methods  of 
metaphysics  be  introduced  into  physics  tliere  would  be  an  end 
to  its  usefulness.  In  metaphysics  we  too  commonly  find  the 
chaos  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  geometry  if  we  began 
the  study  of  that  science  without  defining  any  of  the  tt^nns 
used;  endeavoring,  for  example,  to  prove  that  an  ecjuilateral  tri- 
angle is  equiangular  without  knowing  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  angle  or  triangle.  The  terms  used  in  philosophy  are,  to 
be  sure,  much  more  diflicult  to  adequatc^ly  define,  but  their  defini- 
tion, when  possible,  is  for  that  reason  not  the  less  imperative. 

Words  are  either  equally  intelligible  or  thoy  are  not.  He 
who  denies  that  words,  or  their  ecjuivalent  symbols,  vary  in  in- 
telligibility denies  the  possibility  of  a  communicable  philosophy 
—  he  denies  the  possibility  of  any  communication  between  sen- 
tient beings,  and  by  his  very  denial  convicts  himself  of  incon- 
sistency. He  who  admits  it,  admits  that  there  is  something 
which  makes,  or  may  make,  one  word  more  intelligible  than 
another  —  he  admits  that  intelligibility  is  a  spocilic,  testable 
quality  of  words.  Philosophers  have  a  definite  test  for  the  con- 
sistency of  propasitions,  but  none  for  the  intelligibility  of  terms. 
The  principle  of  contradiction  sup])lies  a  criterion  of  the  forms 
of  propositions;  a  principle  of  intelligibility  is  rec|uin»d  as  a 
criterion  of  their  substance,  and  to  a  communicable  philosophy 
the  second  principle  is  as  essential  as  the  first. 

There  are  three  requirements  which  every  useful  symbol  of 
communication,  whether  verbal  or  otherwise,  must  poss(*ss.  (1) 
It  must  have  meaning.  (2)  When  used  as  a  means  of  inter-  y 
communication,  i.  e.,  of  communication  between  individuals,  it 
must  not  mislead.  (3)  When  used  as  a  means  of  intra-com- 
munication,  i.  e.,  of  communication  within  the  mind  of  a  single 
individual,  it  must  not  mislead.  It  is  obvious  that  these  re- 
quirements call  for  more  or  less  conformity  to  usage,  but  strict 
conformity  they  do  not  call  for.  If  they  did,  equivocality  and 
avocality  (p.  31)  would  be  requirements  of  intelligibility.  In  at- 
tributing particular  meanings  to  ternif^  as  much  conformity  to 
usage  as  the  infirmities  of  usage  will  permit  should  be  sought, 
but  where  the  issue  is  between  usage  and  intelligibility  it  should 
always  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Intelligibility  is  evidently  a  useful  quality  of  words,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  useful  quality.  ITsefulness  in  words  may  be  either 
of  sound,  or  of  sense.  Of  the  first  quality  we  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  treat  —  it  is  of  importance  to  poets  and  rhetoricians. 
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but  not  to  lo^cians.  XJsefulnegs  of  sense,  on  the  other  hand^  is 
of  such  importance  that  communicable  knowledge  would  be  im- 
possible in  its  absence.  Language  has  arisen  among  men  be- 
cause it  could  serve  them,  just  as  any  other  tool  or  device,  has 
arisen.  Words  arc  the  signs  of  ideas  or  other  experiences  and 
are  used  primarily  to  communicate  the  ideas  or  other  experi- 
ences in  one  mind  to  another.  The  idea  or  other  experience 
of  which  a  word  (or  clause)  is  the  sign  is  called  the  meeting 
of  that  word  (or  clause).  Had  it  been  of  no  service  to  men 
to  communicate  their  experiences  language  would  not  have 
arisen.  Therefore  it  is  those  experiences  which  it  is  of  use  to 
communicate  which  will  find  expression  in  words.  The  experi- 
ences which  men  have  occasion  to  communicate  most  frequently 
they  will  attempt  to  communicate  easily.  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  objects  of,  or 
distinctions  in,  experience  expressed  by  single  words  rather  than 
by  clauses,  and  this  is  what  we  do  find.  The  words,  I,  yovi, 
earth,  sun,  hand,  north,  south,  up,  down,  illustrate  such  com- 
mon words.  Common  or  conspicuous  classes  of  objects,  such  as 
men,  animals,  trees,  houses,  clouds,  etc.,  among  general  terms 
and  common  qualities  of  objects,  such  as  wetness,  dryness.  Hue" 
ne^s,  hardness,  coldness,  etc.,  among  abstract  terms  are  also 
represented  by  single  words.  For  most  of  the  less  common 
objects,  classes  of  objects,  qualities,  or  combinations  of  qualities, 
no  distinctive  term  is  used.  Were  it  so,  the  number  of  words 
in  a  language  would  become  immeasurably  great.  Appropriate 
combinations  of  the  words  exprcvssive  of  the  more  common  ob- 
jects of  experience  or  their  qualities  —  i.  e.,  clauses,  are  used 
to  designate  these  subordinate  experiences.  Tliere  is  a  word  for 
building,  applicable  to  any  building,  but  there  is  no  single  word 
for  huilding  with  green  blinds,  or  four-story  bnilding,  or  build- 
ing mth  thirty  ivindows,  though  had  these  ol)jects  been  suffi- 
ciently common  among  the  experiences  of  men,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  separate  name  should  not  have  been  devised  for 
any  or  all  of  them.  Wherever  it  has  been  sufficiently  serviceable 
to  have  them,  distinct  names  have  been  devised.  A  building 
used  as  a  dwelling  is  called  a  house,  one  used  for  worship  a 
church,  one  used  for  purposes  of  trade  a  store,  shop  or  ware^ 
house,  one  used  for  incarceration  a  prison,  etc.  The  reason  why 
buildings  are  thus  classed  or  given  distinctive  names  according 
to  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put,  rather  than  according  to 
their  color  or  tlie  number  of  rooms  they  contain,  is  because  the 
first  method  is  found  by  experience  to  be  useful  and  the  second 
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is  not.  There  is  suflBcient  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinctions expressed  by  the  first  method  of  classification,  wliile 
the  occasions  for  calling  attention  to  the  second  are  so  infre- 
quent that  a  descriptive  phrase  suffices  to  express  them.  No 
people  will  ever  have  a  name  for  any  object  or  class  of  objects 
of  which  they  have  no  experience.  The  Esquimaux  have  no 
name  for  banana,  elephaxni,  jungle,  coral  or  pineapple.  The 
aborigines  of  Central  Africa  probably  have  no  name  for  ocean, 
locomotiiye  or  newspaper,  and  before  the  advent  of  Europeans 
they  probably  had  no  name  for  clothes.  But  all  peoples  have 
names  for  sun  and  moon,  for  day  and  night,  for  food,  water 
and  fire,  for  these  are  familiar  to  all.  In  fact  we  may  be  quite 
eeri»in  that  all  conspicuous  objects  of,  or  distinctions  in,  ex- 
perience which  are  from  their  nature  universally  familiar,  will 
generally  be  represented  in  language  by  single  words,  and 
vice  versa  words  common  to  all  languages  may  be  expected 
to  represent  experiences  which  are  everywhere  considered  worthy 
of  emphasis.  But  whatever  a  word  may  signify,  it  is  essential 
that  it  shall  not  signify  one  thing  to  him  who  utters  it  and  a 
totally  different  thing  to  him  who  hears  it  uttered.  There  must 
be  some  understanding  between  men  as  to  what  particular  sym- 
bols, verbal  or  written,  shall  represent  particular  experiences, 
and  any  confusion  in  this  understanding  will  be  likely  to  defeat 
the  very  purpose  which  s^nnbols  are  devised  to  serve. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  mutual  understanding  as 
to  the  meaning  of  words  may  be  attained  —  definition  and 
exemplification.  The  first  method  makes  the  meaning  plain  by 
associating  in  an  appropriate  manner  the  word  to  be  defined 
with  other  words  whose  meaning  is  already  known ;  the  second, 
by  associating  the  word  directly  with  the  experience  of  which 
it  is  the  sign,  or  with  some  sensible  representation  of  it;  as 
when  children  are  taught  the  meanings  of  the  words  cat,  dog, 
m>an,  tree,  house,  by  associating  the  words  with  pictures  of  the 
appropriate  objects,  or  with  the  objects  themselves.  We  may 
also  exemplify  by  means  of  words  —  as  when  we  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  word  horse  to  a  foreigner  by  telling  him  that 
it  is  the  animal  to  be  observed  drawing  vehicles  in  the  street. 
The  meaning  of  words  is  best  conveyed  where  both  methods 
are  employed,  one  supplementing  the  other,  for  each  has  its 
advantages.  A  definition  is  not  an  enumeration  of  all  the  qual- 
ities of  a  thing  or  class  of  things,  but  only  of  so  many  of  them 
and  no  more,  as  are  necessary  to  distinguish  the  thing  or  class 
of  things  from  other  things  or  classes  of  things,  and  the  num- 
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ber  and  degree  of  the  qualities  which  it  is  essential  to  specify 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  object 
defined,  and  other  objects  of  experience  from  which,  for  the 
purf)Otfo  in  hand,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  it.  The  care 
rcHjiiired  in  exeiupliiication  is  dependent  upon  similar  consid- 
erations. 

Ill  discussing  the  subject  of  intelligibility  there  is  one  class 
of  words  which  we  sliall  have  no  occasion  to  consider;  such 
words,  for  example,  as  tlie,  quite,  and,  of,  slowly,  and  conjunct 
tions,  prepositions,  and  adverbs  in  general.  Tliey  are  what  the 
sclioolnien  called  syncategoremaiic  words,  or  words  which  have 
no  moaning  by  tliemselves,  but  only  when  combined  with  other 
words.  Tlioy  represent  nothing  of  which  anything  may  be 
predicated. 

Tlie  principal  class  of  words  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
discuss  are  what  is  known  as  terms  or  names.  They  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  words.  Hobbes  has  defined  a  name  as  fol- 
lows :  **  A  name  is  a  word  taken  at  pleasure  to  serve  for  a 
mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought  like  to  some 
other  thought  wliicli  we  had  before,  and  wliich,  being  pro- 
nounced to  others,  may  he  to  tlicni  a  sign  of  what  thought  the 
speaker  liad  before  in  liis  mind."  Tliis  definition  evidently 
conforms  to  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  meaning,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently explicit  for  our  purposes. 

Terms  are  generally  divided  for  purposes  of  definition  into 
two  elass(»s,  corwrete  imd  abstract  terms.  Concrete  tenns  are 
the  names  of  things;  abstract  terms  the  names  of  qualities  of 
things.  Apple  is  a  concrete  term;  the  form,  the  flavor,  the 
color  and  all  the  other  qualities  of  the  apple  are  represented 
by  abstract  terms.  11ie  form  has  no  single  term  to  represent 
it,  as  in  any  actual  apple  tlie  form  is  very  complex;  to  the 
flavor  is  given  the  name  tartness  or  sweetness  according  as  it  is 
a  tart  or  a  sweet  apple:  to  tluj  color  is  a^ssigned  the  term  red- 
ness, greenness,  (»tc.,  according  to  circumstances,  and  so  with  the 
other  (jualities,  and  when  all  the  qualities  of  the  apple  have 
boon  enumerated,  the  ap|)le  is  completely  described,  for  the 
apple  and  the  sum  of  the  qualities  of  the  apple  are  the  same 
thing,  and  even  two  apples,  or  two  other  material  objects  whose 
qualities  are  identical,  except  for  a  dilTerence  in  their  location 
in  space,  or  time,  or  lK)th,  will  be  distinguishable  by  the  dif- 
fen»nce  in  quality  implied  by  such  a  dilTerence  in  location. 
Were  they  identical  in  their  location  in  space  and  time  they 
would  not  be  two  objects,  but  one.     This  is  all  we  mean  when 
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we  say  two  objects  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  for  under  such  conditions  they  would,  by  definition,  be  one. 

As  any  object  or  thing  is  merely  a  combination  of  qualities, 
so  any  concrete  term  is  merely  a  short  symbol  for  expressing 
the  combination  of  several  —  perhaps  a  great  many  —  abstract 
terms;  it  is  a  sort  of  compound  abstract  term.  In  fact  all,  or 
almost  all,  our  experiences  consist  of  compound  impressions  or 
ideas,  often  of  great  complexity,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
visual  experiences.  Objects  seen  are  generally  recognized  as 
consisting  of  a  very  complex  association  of  sensations  of  form 
and  color.  To  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  sensation  would  take  us  too  far  away  from  our  present 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  compound  qualities,  of  which  ob- 
jects are  limiting  cases,  are  recognized  as  consisting  of  simple 
qualities  related  to  one  another  by  what  is  termed  the  relation 
of  co-existence.  In  the  idea  of  an  apple,  for  example,  we  recog- 
nize the  qualities  of  redrwss,  hardncffs,  sourness,  and  others 
associated  together  as  elements  constituting  the  experience  of  an 
apple,  but  in  such  a  term  as  redness  we  can  recognize  no  con- 
stituents. The  first  is  an  example  of  a  romponml,  the  second 
of  an  elementarj/  experience.  In  the  degree  in  which  compound 
experiences  contain  the  same  elements  they  are  similar;  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  contain  different  elements  they  are  dissim- 
ilar. Two  experiences  consisting  of  the  same  elements,  includ- 
ing location  in  space  and  time,  would,  as  already  explained,  be 
indistinguishable,  that  is,  they  would  be  one  experience. 

Although  elementary  experiences,  also  called  simple  percept 
tions,  are  indefinitely  numerous,  they  all  belong  to  a  few  classes. 
According  to  Huxley  the  following  table  of  the  mind's  con- 
tents includes  them  all.  (I  have  slightly  modified  his  classi- 
fication.) 

TABLE  OF  THE   CONTENTS   OP  THE  MIND. 

(1)     Impressions. 

A.     Sensations, 
a  Smell 
b  Taste 
c  Hearing 
d  Sight 
e  Touch 

f  Resistance  (the  muscular  sense) 
g  Pleaiiure 
h  Pain 
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B.    Belations. 

a  Co-existence 
b  Succession 
c  Similarity 
d  Dissimilarity 
(2)     Ideas. 

Copies,  or  reproductions  in  memory  of  the  fore- 
going.^ 

Impressions  characterized  by  the  sensations  designated  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e  and  f  are  called  phenomerui.  All  other  experiences  are 
non-ph  enom  end. 

If  the  above  list  represents  the  complete  contents  of  the  mind, 
it  is  evident  that  all  men  can  think  of,  or  speak  of,  must  be 
included  in  it;  and  he  who  seeks  a  foundation  for  philosophy, 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  must  find  it  here.  But  with- 
out debating  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  list  is 
complete,  it  is  clear  that  it  includes  the  principal  classes  of  ele- 
mentary experiences,  and  I  shall  ba^^e  no  conclusion  upon  as- 
sumptions which  depend  for  their  validity  upon  its  complete- 
ness. If  then  a  term  is,  as  Hobbes  has  told  us,  a  word  "  to 
serve  for  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought 
.  .  .  which,  being  pronounced  to  others,  may  be  to  them  a 
sign  of  what  thought  the  sj)eaker  had  before  in  his  mind,"  or 
if,  as  the  authors  of  the  Port  Boyal  Logic  assert,  "  Words  are 
sounds,  distinct  and  articulate  which  men  have  taken  as  signs 
to  express  what  passes  in  their  mind,"  then  terms  must  rep- 
respyfit  some  clempntary  experience  or  comhbmtion  of  such,  since 
they  are  all  that  can  be  in  the  mind,  and  hence,  if  our  list  is 
complete,  it  must  include,  not  only  all  of  which  men  can  think, 
but  all  to  which  names  can  be  applied,  and  if  it  is  not  com- 
plete, it  does  not  mean  that  terms  do  not  represent  experiences, 
but  merely  that  one  or  more  elements  of  experience  are  absent 
from  the  list. 

Mill  gives  the  following  list  of  "  Nameable  Things,"  with 
such  remarks  as  he  deems  appropriate : 

"  Ist.     Feelings,  or  States  of  Consoiousness. 

"  2nd.     The  Minds  which  experionoo  those  foelinps. 

"  3rd.  The  Bodies,  or  external  objects  whieh  excite  certain  of 
those  feelinjrs,  toprether  with  the  powers  or  proT)erties  wher«^by 
they  excite  them;  these  latter  (at  least)  beinp:  included  rather  in 

^  Essay  on  Hume,  p.  85. 
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compliance  with  common  opinion,  and  because  their  existence  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  common  language  from  which  I  cannot 
prudently  deviate,  than  because  the  recognition  of  such  powers 
or  properties  as  real  existences  appears  to  be  warranted  by  a 
sound  philosophy. 

"  4th  and  last  The  Successions  and  Co-existences,  the  Like- 
nesses and  Unlikenesses,  between  feelings  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness. Those  relations,  when  considered  as  subsisting  bctwec^n 
other  things,  exist  in  reality  only  between  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  those  things,  if  bodies,  excite,  if  minds,  either  excite 
or  experience."  ^ 

A  short  inspection  of  this  *'  Classification  of  Existences " 
must  convince  anyone  that  it  is  as  hopelessly  confused  as  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle  which  it  is  designed  to  replace.  If 
indeed,  contrary  to  our  claim,  names  do  refer  to  something  not 
to  be  found  among  the  contents  of  the  mind,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  as  do  so  cannot  be  defined  or  exemplified,  since  these 
are  processes  for  directing  the  attention  of  one  mind  to  a 
portion  of  its  contents  similar  to  that  which  is  engaging,  or 
has  engaged,  the  attention  of  another.  It  would,  I  appre- 
hend, be  difficult  to  say  what  can  be  meant  by  the  moaning 
of  a  name,  if  Mill's  category  of  nameable  things  be  aooepted, 
unless  indeed,  it  is  intended  to  represent  his  manner  of  classi- 
fying the  contents  of  the  mind,  and  such  a  supposition  would 
seem  to  be  precluded  by  his  inclusion  of  "  States  of  Conscious- 
ness "  in  the  first  category.  Words  are,  or  should  be,  the  signs 
of  ideas  or  impressions,  and  a  term  which  does  not  represent 
something  in  experience  has  no  meaning  at  all;  its  only  use 
is  in  its  sound.  A  term  useless  in  sense  is  merely  a  meaning- 
less term.  A  term  useful  in  sense  is  one  which  has  a  meaning 
—  i.  e.,  one  that  symbolizes  something  in  exporienco.  Now  the 
definition  of  a  term  is  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities  essential 
to  distinguish  the  class  of  experiences  represented  by  the  term 
from  other  classes  of  experiences;  hence  it  is  obvious  that 
terms  which  represent  the  elements  of  experience  cannot  bo 
defined,  since,  as  they  do  not  consist  of  a  combination,  no 
enumeration  is  possible.  Thoy  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  simpler  experiences.  Elementary  experiences  tlion,  aro  ox- 
pressed  in  indpfinohle  terms  —  all  others  are  expressed  in  de- 
finable  terms  —  and,  as  all  compound  experiences  aro  but  com- 
binations of  elementary  ones,  it  follows  that  all  definable  forms, 
in  their  last  analysis,  must  be  expressible  in  indefinable  terms; 

1  System  of  Logic,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1889,  p.  49. 
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and  if  we  find  the  definition  of  a  term  not  expressed  in  terms 
thus  indefinable,  we  may  know  that  the  definition  has  not  been 
reduced  to  wliat  we  may  denominate  its  lowest  terms. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  although 
elementary  experiences  may  not  be  expressible  in  simpler  terms, 
they  are  not  necessarily  simple,  if  we  mean  by  simple  having 
no  quality  common  to  other  experiences,  lied  and  green,  for 
example,  arc  called  different  kinds  of  colors  —  that  is,  they  are 
both  colors  or  possess  the  common  quality  of  color;  but  we  are 
quite  unable  to  think  of  a  color  which  is  not  some  particular 
color.  The  sound  of  a  flute  is  not  a  compound  of  the  quality 
sound  with  some  other  quality  x.  Red  is  not  a  combination  of 
some  simple  quality  which  we  may  term  y  with  the  quality 
color  —  as  an  apple  is  a  combination  of  the  color  red  with  the 
quality  of  oblatP'Sph&ricalness  and  numerous  others.  In  the 
case  of  the  apple  we  are  able  to  separate  these  qualities  from 
one  another,  and  to  recognize  the  object  called  an  apple  as 
their  sum;  but  when  we  speak  of  kinds  of  sounds  or  kinds 
of  smells  or  kinds  of  tastes,  the  word  I'itid  doc»s  not  imply  a 
relation  of  combination.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  red, 
yellow,  green,  etc.,  have  some  quality  in  common,  otherwise  we 
should  not  aj)ply  to  them  the  common  tenn  —  rolor.  Red,  for 
instance,  resembles  green  more  tlian  it  reseiiiblos  the  shape  of  a 
sphere  or  of  a  cube.  By  what  do  we  recognize  this  diiference 
in  resemblance?  It  is  convenient  to  answer  this  question  by 
saying  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  prt^ence  or  absence  of  the 
quality  color  that  we  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  experience 
of  red  and  the  shape  of  a  sphere  resemble  one  another  more 
than  eitlier  of  them  resembles  the  taste  of  a  pickle  or  the  sound 
of  a  horn.  They  therefore  have  a  common  quality,  absent  in 
the  taste  or  sound — a  quality  to  which  we  give  the  name 
visiMlitf/.  That  is,  red  is  a  kind  of  color,  color  is  a  kind  of 
visualitv,  or  visual  experi(mce,  visuality  is  a  kind  of  sense  (one 
of  the  senses),  and  class(Ml  with  the  others  by  reason  of  the  com- 
mon quality  of  sensuality,  and  s(»nsuality  is  a  kind  of  experience 
—  the  common  quality  of  experiences  is  known  as  consciousuvss, 
and  it  is  the  only  absolutely  simple  quality  of  experience. 

In  order  to  have  words  adapted  to  express  the  n'lation  l)e- 
tween  such  qualities  as  red  and  color,  or  taste  and  different 
kinds  of  ta^^tes,  and  to  enable  ns  to  distinguish  betwci'n  the 
undissociable  relation  by  them  exemplified,  and  the  dissociable 
relation  exeni])lined  by  tlie  various  qualities,  rrdtirss.  tartness, 
hardness,  etc.,  whose  combination  we  call   an  apple,  we  shall 
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denaminate  qualities  related  in  the  latter  manner  aistractable 
qualities,  whereas  those  related  in  the  former  manner  we  shall 
call  unabstractahle.  Hence  an  elementary  quality  of  experience 
is  not  an  absolutely  simple  one,  but  a  compound  of  unabstractahle 
qualities,  none  of  which  are  definable. 

Now  while  terms  which  stand  for  elementary  experiences 
cannot  be  defined,  they  may  easily  be  exemplified.  The  term 
red,  for  instance,  may  be  exemplified  by  pointing  out  that  it 
stands  for  the  quality  present  in  a  brick  and  a  brilliant  sun- 
set, but  absent  in  an  evergreen  tree  and  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
Although  the  qualities  of  visuality  and  of  color  would  be  pres- 
ent in  the  first  two  examples,  they  would  not  be  absent  in 
the  second  two.  The  quality  red  is  the  only  one  which  would 
fulfil  the  conditions.  Similarly  the  odor  of  ammonia  cannot 
be  defined,  but  it  may  easily  be  exemplified.  Of  course,  the 
table  on  page  15  is  that  for  a  person  of  normal  faculties.  It 
would  not  hold  good  for  a  blind  or  a  deaf  person,  for  example. 
To  a  person  blind  from  birth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  any  term  representing  a  visual  experience,  since 
the  elementary  experiences  could  not  be  exemplified,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  person  deaf  from  birth  with  regard  to  terms 
expressive  of  sensations  of  sound.  In  fact  the  communication 
of  meaning,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  dependent  upon  the  power 
to  exemplify,  and  a  definition  not  founded  upon  exemplifiable 
elements  of  experience  can  never  get  beyond  the  verbal  stage. 
From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  a  term  in-capahle  of  \ 
definition  can  have  a  meamng,  hut  that  one  incapable  both 
of  definition  and  of  exemplification  cannot. 

Experiences  are  characterized,  and  may  be  designated,  by  the 
absence  of  qualities  as  well  as  by  their  presence.  Thus  such 
terms  as  colorless  or  odorless  are  employed  to  express  the  ab- 
sence of  color  and  of  odor  respectively.  The  word  nothin/j  is 
employed  to  express  the  absence  of  all  quality;  that  is,  noth- 
ing is  that  which  is  inexpressible  in  terms  of  experience. 

It  would  be  a  useless,  if  not  a  hopeless,  task  to  express  all 
terms  in  indefinable  terms;  it  is  seldom  if  ever  necoi^sary  to 
do  80,  because  although  all  elementary  terms  are  capable  of 
being  made  familiar  to  a  person  of  normal  faculties,  they 
are  not  the  only  terms  that  are,  for  there  are  many  familiar 
terms  that  are  not  elementary.  It  is  well,  however,  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  a  term  not  defined  in  terms  of  ele- 
mentary experience,  is  only  proximately  defined,  and  if,  in  its 
U8e>  we  find  ourselves  or  others  led  to  perplexing  or  unexpected 
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conclusions,  we  should  at  once  suspect  our  definition,  for  in 
the  inadequate  definition  of  terms  is  to  be  found  the  most 
elusive  of  all  sources  of  confusion. 

It  seems  to  some  persons  inexpedient  to  examine  into  the 
meanings  of  the  words  used  in  an  argument.  If  such  a  one 
in  the  course  of  a  discussion  is  asked  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  some  term  he  has  used,  and  gives  it  perhaps  in  words 
no  less  unfamiliar  than  those  already  employed,  and  is  re- 
quested to  define  his  definition,  he  is  likely  to  claim  that  such 
a  mode  of  criticising  an  argument  is  illegitimate,  and  that 
we  should  not  attempt  to  define  all  words.  A  smilar  impres- 
sion is  shared  by  some  logicians.  The  author  of  the  Port  Royal 
Logic  remarks : 

"  I  say,  further,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  all  words ; 
for,  in  order  to  define  a  word,  we  must  of  necessity  have  others 
which  may  designate  the  idea  to  which  we  may  attach  that  word; 
and  if  we  still  wish  to  define  the  words  which  we  have  employed 
for  the  explication  of  it,  we  should  still  have  need  of  others  and 
so  on  to  infinity.  It,  therefore,  is  necessary  that  we  stop  at  some 
primitive  terms  which  cannot  be  defined;  and  it  would  be  as  great 
a  fault  to  wish  to  define  too  much  as  not  to  define  enough,  because 
by  one  or  the  other  we  should  fall  into  that  confusion  which  we 
pretend  to  avoid."  * 

Now  if  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  our  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  definition,  the  ^^  primitive  terms  which  cannot  be  de- 
fined "  are  those  representing  elementary  experiences ;  hence  if 
A  is  defined  in  terms  of  B,  B  in  terms  of  C,  C  in  terms  of  D, 
etc.,  the  process  cannot  be  carried  on  to  infinity,  but  must  stop 
when  it  has  arrived  at  the  indefinable  but  exomplifiablo  terms 
representing  elementary  experiences;  and  if  necessary  we  are 
entitled  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  terms  used  in  discus- 
sion to  any  degree  requisite  to  convert  a  verbal  into  a  real 
definition  (p.  24).  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  succession  of 
inquiries,  if  carried  on  in  bad  faith,  can  make  discussion  im- 
possible—  it  is  always  easy  for  bad  faith  to  find  means  of  es- 
caping an  argument  which  it  cannot  meet  —  but  this  is  no  reason 
why  discussion  in  good  faith  sliould  not  be  pennitted  any  de- 
gree of  latitude  in  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  terms:  indeed 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  the  propriety  of  such  inquiry, 
since,  should  we  do  so,  the  sophist  could,  without  fear  of  in- 

^TTie  Port  Royal   Logic,  6th  edition;   Edinburg,  p.  85. 
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terruption,  make  inferences  of  any  degree  of  absurdity  by  a 
succession  of  fallacies  of  equivocation.  But  while  it  may  be 
perfectly  proper,  it  is  not  often  expedient  to  attempt  to  reduce 
definitions  to  their  lowest  terms;  our  effort  should  be  to  re- 
duce them  to  terms  mijficiently  (p.  28)  low.  Pascal  in  the 
Port  Royal  Logic  has  well  expressed  the  proper  course  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  most  perfect  method  available  to  men  consists  not  in  de- 
fining everything  and  demonstrating  everything,  nor  in  defining 
nothing  and  demonstrating  nothing,  but  in  pursuing  the  middle 
course  of  not  defining  things  which  are  clear  and  understood  by 
all  persons,  but  of  defining  all  others;  and  of  not  proving  truths 
known  to  all  persons,  but  of  proving  all  others." 

Whatever  else  may  be  meant  by  the  word  personality,  it  cer- 
tainly refers  to  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness,  not,  to 
be  sure,  isolated  and  distinct  from  one  another,  but  molting  the 
one  into  the  other  in  what  Professor  James  has  called  a 
"  stream  of  consciousness  ^  nonnally  discontinuous  only  during 
periods  of  sleep.  It  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  refer  to  par- 
ticular portions  of  this  stream,  and  to  any  particular  portion 
is  given  the  name  of  a  state  of  consciousness,  or  we  may  call  it, 
an  experience.  It  is  better,  however,  in  general,  to  apply  the 
name  experience  to  some  specified  portion  of  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness, co-existent  with  other  portions,  though  we  may  include  the 
whole  as  a  special  case.  Thus  the  same  state  of  consciousness 
generally  contains  many  experiences.  For  example,  we  may  be 
eating,  while  at  the  same  time  listening  to  conversation,  looking 
about  us,  and  walking  up  and  down.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  simultaneous  experiences  of  taste,  hearing, 
sight,  touch  (of  our  foot  on  the  ground)  and  of  the  muscular 
sense,  and  each  of  those  by  centering  our  condition  thereupon 
may  be  found  to  consist  of  several,  perhaps  a  groat  number,  of 
experiences  which  we  may  —  unless  unabstractablo  —  consider 
as  distinct,  and  in  subsequent  contemplation  separate  from  the 
experiences  with  which  they  were  co-existent. 

When  a  state  of  consciousness  is  thus  divisible  into  two  or 
more  co-existent  portions,  each  may  be  called  the  associate  of 
the  others,  so  that  if  we  have  occasion  to  fix  our  attention  on 
any  particular  experience  —  call  it  A  —  which  is  recognized 
as  bearing,  or  having  home,  the  relation  of  co-existence  to  other 
experiences  —  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  then  B,  C,  D,  q\c,,  may  be  called 
the  associates  of  A.     The  relation  of  the  state  of  consciousness 
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• 

of  which  A  is  a  component  to  those  which  precede  and  succeed 
it,  we  shall  call  its  location  in  time,  or  simply  its  location  — 
the  location  of  A  heing  the  same  as  the  location  of  its  asso- 
ciates. Thus  if  d  is  the  state  of  consciousness  of  which  A 
is  a  coinponent  and  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  consecutive  states, 
b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  etc.,  then  b^  c,  will  be  its  immediate  antecedents, 
e,  iy  its  immediate  consequents  and  the  position  which  d  occu- 
pies in  the  total  sequence  of  which  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  etc.,  are  a 
portion  is  its  location.  The  associates  and  the  location  of  A 
will  collectively  be  called  its  primary  c(M>rdinates,  as  they  com- 
pletely fix  its  place  as  a  component  of  personality.  By  its  sec- 
ondary  co-ordinates  we  shall  refer  to  the  relations  of  simul- 
taneity and  succession  which  it  bears  to  the  experiences  of  other 
beings. 

In  actual  experience  elementary  sensations  do  not  occur  in 
haphazard  association,  one  combination  on  the  whole  being  as 
frequently  experienced  as  another,  but  certain  combinations  are 
much  more  common  and  frequently  occurring  than  others,  and 
indeed  of  the  immeasurable  number  of  possible  combinations, 
relatively  few  are  encountered  in  experience.  Certain  constant 
combinations  continually  recur,  and  the  great  variety  of  experi- 
ence consists  of  these  constant  combinations  with  which,  from 
moment  to  moment,  variable  qualities  associate  themselves.  In 
the  world  of  experience,  expressible  in  terms  of  sight  and  touch 
for  example,  we  find  continually  present  the  combination  of 
qualities  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  space.  However  our 
sensations  of  sight  may  vary,  these  qualities  persist,  and  on 
analysis  may  be  recognized  as  elements  of  all  our  varying  visual 
experiences  of  the  world  of  external  things.  Certain  other  con- 
stant qualities  added  to  those  of  space  give  us  the  association 
of  experiences  which  we  call  matter,  for  matter  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  space  —  in  fact  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  space  — 
just  as  a  liquid  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  matter.  Matter  in  turn 
by  the  addition  of  qualities  is  classified  into  solid,  liquid  and 
gaseous,  and  these  into  their  manifold  varieties  until  we  get 
all  possible  fonns  of  visible  and  tangible  nature.  To  those  com- 
binations which  occur  associated  most  commonly,  and  to  their 
principal  modes  of  change,  distinct  names  are  given,  and  thus 
language  arises.  The  first  objects  of  experience  to  receive 
names  were  probably  those  most  familiar  and  to  which  it  was 
most  serviceable  to  refer.  Later,  names  for  classes  of  objects, 
or  general  names,  arose,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  more 
restricted  classes  of  objects  were  merged  in  more  comprehensive. 
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until  in  developed  languages  such  names  as  object  or  thing  are 
to  be  found,  which  in  ordinary  usage  are  comprehensive  enough 
to  include  any  concrete  combination  of  visible  and  tangible 
experiences  whatever.  The  recognition  of  an  object  as  be- 
longing to,  or  included  in,  a  class  of  similarly  constituted  ob- 
jects resembling  one  another  in  certain  specific  attributes,  and 
of  this  class  in  turn  as  belonging  to  a  greater  class,  and  so  on, 
is  of  considerable  service  in  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
definition.     Let  us  consider  the  following  series  of  definitions: 

(1)  An  oak  is  a  tree  which  bears  acorns. 

(2)  A  tree  is  a  plant  with  a  trunk,  and  perennial  in  dura- 
tion. 

(3)  A  plant  is  an  organism,  devoid  of  consciousness  under 
all  circumstances. 

(4)  An  organism  is  a  material  body  possessed  of  life. 

(5)  A  material  body  is  an  existence  which  occupies,  but  is 
not  space. 

(6)  An  existence  is  anything  real. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  defini- 
tions, let  us  call  attention  to  several  points  illustrated  by 
them. 

First,  they  are  (with  the  exception  of  No.  6)  expressed  in 
a  form  which  definitions  in  general  may  be  made  to  assume, 
viz. :  A  is  a  kind  of  B  —  An  oak  is  a  kind  of  tree,  A  tree  is  a 
kind  of  plant,  A  plant  is  a  kind  of  organism,  etc.  In  the 
language  of  logic  a  definition  has  three  parts:  (1)  The  species 
which  is  the  thing  or  claSvS  of  things  defined.  (2)  The  genus, 
a  class  of  things  having  greater  extension  (see  below)  than  the 
species,  and  serving  to  exclude  the  species  from  all  classes  of 
things  not  included  in  the  genus.  (3)  The  differen-ce,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  qualities  distinguishing  the  species  from 
other  members  of  the  genus.  Thus  in  definition  No.  2,  tree 
is  the  species,  plunt  the  genus,  and  the  quality  of  perennial ne^ss 
and  those  implied  in  the  jwssession  of  a  tnmk,  the  difTorcnce. 
The  genus  distinguishes  a  tree  from  all  things  not  plants ;  the 
difference  from  all  plants  not  trees.  No.  6  would  probably 
never  serve  the  purpose  of  a  real  definition.  It  is  not  in  logical 
form  and  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  equivalency  of 
synonyms. 

Second,  they  illustrate  what  is  called  the  extensi&n  and  the 
intension  of  terms.  Concrete  terms  have  two  kinds  of  mean- 
ing: (1)  The  meaning  in  extension  or  the  sum  of  the  things  of 
which  the  term  is  the  name,  e.  g.,  the  word  tree  is  .the  name 
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of  any  and  all  trees  wherever  found,  and  (2)  The  meaning  in 
intension  or  the  sum  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  thine 
or  class  of  things  of  which  the  term  is  the  name  from  aU 
otlier  things  or  classes  of  things,  e.  g.,  the  qualities  implied  in 
the  tenn  tree  added  to,  or  combined  with,  the  quality  of  bearing 
acorns,  distinguish  oaks  from  all  other  things  whatever.  The 
fact  that  whatever  bears  acorns  is  always  an  oak  does  not  make 
the  attributes  of  a  tree  any  the  less  an  essential  part  of  the 
definition  of  an  oak,  since  in  the  absence  of  these  attributes, 
or  any  of  them,  any  acorn-bearing  object  would  not  be  called 
an  oak.  The  definitions  also  illusteite  what  is  universally  true, 
viz.,  that,  as  the  extension  increases,  the  intension  decreases, 
and  vice  versa.  The  term  plant,  for  example,  is  the  name  of 
many  more  objects  than  the  term  tree;  but  the  term  tree  pos- 
sesses or  implies  a  greater  nimiber  of  qualities  than  the  term 
ylwiit,  1l\\q  first  has  the  greater  extension,  the  second  the 
greater  intension.  Terms  are  said  to  denote  their  extension 
and  connote  tlieir  intension. 

Third,  they  may  bo  made  to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
real  and  verbal  dofinitians,  than  which  no  divStinction  in  the 
theory  of  definition  is  more  crucial.  As  we  have  pointed  out  on 
pa^o  17,  to  know  tlie  meaning  of  a  term  is  to  know  its  intension, 
i.  e.,  tlio  qualities  wliicli  distinguish  the  object  for  which  it  is  a 
name  from  otlicr  objects,  but  these  qualities  are  either  one  or 
more  of  tlic  elementary  perceptions  recorded  on  page  15,  or  some 
combination  or  class  of  combinations  of  them.  .Therefore,  to 
know  the  moaning  of  a  term  is  to  know  the  sum  of  the  ele- 
mentary experiences  by  whicli  the  objects  of  experience  for 
wliich  it  is  a  name  are  distinguished  from  otlier  objects  of  ex- 
perionco.  This  does  not  necessarily,  though  it  does  frequently, 
mean  that  these  are  the  experiences  which  we  will  have  if  we 
encounter  the  ol)j(H:-i;  neither  does  it  mean  that  these  experi- 
ences are  reproduced  in  consciousness  when  we  hear  the  term 
and  ap])rehend  its  meaning.  What  it  does  mean  is,  that  should 
we  encounter  the  combination  of  elementary  experiences  im- 
plied by  the  tenn,  we  should  recognize  them  as  the  object  of 
which  the  term  is  the  name.  We  might  encounter  an  oak,  for 
example,  and  yet  from  the  definition  alone  might  not  recognize 
it,  strictly  speaking,  from  one  encounter,  we  could  not  —  yet 
we  certainly  would,  if  of  normal  faculties,  perceive  a  combina- 
tion of  sensations  in  its  presence,  and  sensibly  the  same  com- 
bination as  that  received  by  a  person  whose  obs<'rvation  of 
the  tree  had  been  sullicient  for  him  to  have  determined  it  to 
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be  an  oak.  On  the  other  hand,  on  hearing  an  oak  spoken  of, 
the  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  would  not  neces- 
sarily involve  any  definite  image  of  an  oak  arising  in  our  mind. 
We  might  think  only  of  some  symbol,  such  as  the  word  oak,  and 
if  the  term  recognized  had  been  one  of  slight  intension  like 
the  term  matter,  we  almost  certainly  would  have  thought  of 
some  symbol.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  image  of  matter 
should  have  arisen  in  our  minds,  since  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  an  image.  If,  however,  by  sufficiently  long  continued- 
observation  of  an  object  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  was  a 
tree,  namely,  possessed  a  trunk  and  lived  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  furthermore  observed  that  it  bore  acorns,  we  should  recog- 
nize it  as  the  object  to  which  the  name  oak  was  applied.  More- 
over, we  should  not  have  been  able  to  make  these  necessary 
obsen-ations  had  we  been  devoid  of  the  faculties  (of  sight) 
through  which  the  elementary  sensations  of  which  the  observa- 
tions were  the  sum,  were  felt,  nor  should  we  have  been  able  to 
recognize  the  sensations  so  felt  as  those  implied  .in  the  term 
oak,  had  we  been  ignorant  of  what  sensations  were 
implied  by  that  term.  Such  terms  as  peculiarity,  demon- 
strativeness,  awkwardness,  etc.,  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule.  On  encountering  a  combination  of  elementary  experi- 
ences implied  by  one  or  another  of  these  terms  we  should 
either  recognize  it  as  one  to  which  the  term  wa*s  applicable,  or 
we  should  not.  If  we  did,  the  term  would  have  a  meaning  for 
us;  other^n'se  it  would  not.  The  uncertainty  which  we  feel 
about  such  terms  is  but  the  evidence  that  they  are  vague,  that 
is,  have  no  very  definite  and  del imi table  meaning. 

A  definable  term  is  simply  a  short  symbol  or  abbreviation 
for  its  definition,  and  its  definition  mav  be  substituted  for  it  in 
any  proposition  without  altering  the  import  of  the  proposition, 
just  as  in  algebra  the  values  of  x  and  y  may  be  substituted  for 
them  in  any  equation  without  altering  the  tmth  of  the  equa- 
tion. Thus  the  word  plant  is  a  short  method  of  saying 
*'  an  organism  devoid  of  consciousness  under  all  circumstances," 
just  as  4x4  is  a  short  method  of  saying  4  +  4  +  4  +  4  and  4*  is 
a  short  method  of  saying  4x4x4x4.  We  thus  express  in  a 
single  term  4*  what  in  the  notation  4  x  4  x  .  .  .  it  takes  four 
terms  to  express,  and  had  we  substituted  the  first  mode  of 
notation  4  +  4+  .  .  .  we  sliould  require  sixty-four  t(»nns  to 
express  what  is  expressed  by  4*  in  one.  'N'ow  a  similar  con- 
venience attaches  to  the  terms  used  in  language.  Few  de- 
finable terms,  except  those  of  very  slight  intension,  would  bear 
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expression  in  elementary  terms  without  becoming  unuseable  and 
unintelligible  from  their  very  length.  We  may  illustrate  this 
in  a  partial  manner,  sufficient  to  suggest  the  inconvenience 
involved,  by  expressing  the  term  oak  in  terms  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  several  genera  in  the  series  of  definitions  we 
are  considering,  the  definitions  as  given.  Thus  —  An  oak  is 
an  existence,  which  occupies  but  is  not  space,  possessed  of  life, 
devoid  of  consciousness  under  all  circumstances,  with  a  trunk, 
and  perennial  in  duration,  which  bears  acorns.  This  merely 
suggests  what  the  definition  would  become  were  we  first  to 
define  every  term  in  it,  including  those  employed,  in  stating 
the  several  differences,  in  indefinable  terms.  Should  we  have 
the  patience  and  ingenuity  to  do  so,  the  definition  would  ex- 
tend over  several  pages,  and  be  completely  unintelligible,  nor 
could  we  construct  a  useful  definition  in  terms  of  elementary 
experience  of  any  term  with  such  ;^reat  intension  as  the  term 
oak.  These  considerations  afford  us  insight  into  the  mechan- 
ism of  thought  itself.  They  show  us  that  not  only  is  our 
capacity  for  expressing  thought  to  others  limited  by  the  sym- 
bols available,  but  our  capacity  for  thinking  as  well.  If  any- 
one will  observe  himself  while  thinking  out  a  subject  of  any 
complexity,  he  will  find  he  is  in  reality  talking  to  himself,  and 
those  familiar  with  several  languages  will  in  this  process,  by 
preference,  employ  the  language  most  familiar.  Although  we 
cannot  express  with  any  precision  in  terms  of  elementary  ex- 
perience what  we  mean  by  the  term  oalc,  yet  we  are  confident 
that  when  we  encounter  the  appropriate  experiences  in  com- 
bination we  shall  recognize  that  they  are  those  implied  in  that 
term,  and  this,  of  course,  we  could  not  do,  were  we  ignorant 
of  what  they  were.  When  a  person  is  thus  able  to  recognize 
the  experiences  implied  in  a  term  and  connect  them  with  the 
term  as  constituting  its  meaning,  we  shall  say  that  the  term 
is  one  familiar  to  him,  and  it  is  this  which  we  shall  imply  by 
the  adjective  familiar  when  qualifying  the  sense  of  a  term.  It 
too  often  happens  that  a  word  familiar  in  sound  is  assumed 
to  be  familiar  in  sense,  when  it  is  not  —  hence  the  necessity 
of  strict  definition. 

Now  suppose  there  are  two  persons,  A  and  B,  to  whom  we 
submit  the  definition:  '^An  oak  is  a  tree  which  bears  acorns.** 
And  suppose  A  to  be  familiar  with  the  terms  iree  and  acorns, 
and  B  to  be  unfamiliar  with  them  and  with  the  word  oalc, 
but  both  A  and  B  to  be  familiar  with  the  other  words  of  the 
definition.    Then  A  may  Ue  said  to  hare  a  real  knowledge,  B  to 
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have  a  verbal  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  oak.  B, 
if  he  understood  the  language,  would  know  that  the  word  oak 
was  a  short  method  of  expressing  the  succession  of  articulate 
sounds  "  A  tree  which  bears  acorns  "  but  this  knowledge  would 
not  help  him  in  communicating  his  experiences  to  others,  or 
of  apprehending  the  experiences  which  they  might  seek  to  com- 
municate to  him.  To  him,  the  definition  would  be  of  precisely 
the  same  value  as  the  expression :  "  An  x  is  a  y  which  bears 
28."  A,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  not  only  the  verbal 
knowledge  possessed  by  B,  but  his  familiarity  with  the  terms 
in  which  the  definition  was  expressed  would  enable  him  to 
use  the  term  oaJc  to  achieve  the  ends  which  words  are  intended 
to  achieve  —  those  namely,  of  thinking  and  of  communicating 
thought.  To  convert  B^s  verbal  knowledge  into  a  real  one,  we 
should  have  to  continue  defining  the  words  tree,  acorn,  etc., 
until  we  reached  words  with  which  he  was  familiar,  or  we 
should  have  to  teach  him  their  meaning  by  exemplification,  and 
thus  by  directly  associating  the  term  with  the  combination  of 
elementary  experiences  which  it  represented,  make  him  familiar 
with  it. 

The  foregoing  discussion  having  revealed  the  real  nature  of 
meaning,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  the  information  now  in 
our  possession  to  definite  criteria. 

To  satisfy  the  first  requirement  of  intelligibility  it  is  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  that  a  term  symbolize  something  in  experi- 
ence. Thus  if  the  term  x  symbolize  one  or  more  combinations 
of  elementary  experiences  to  one  person  A  and  symbolize  the 
same  or  different  combinations  to  a  second  person  B  the  first 
requirement  of  intelligibility  is  satisfied.  The  term  has  mean- 
ing. 

To  satisfy  the  second  requirement  it  is  necessary  that  what- 
ever combination  of  elementary  experiences  the  term  x  signifies 
to  A,  it  shall  signify  to  B  a  combination  such  that  when  used 
in  communication  between  A  and  B  neither  shall  be  misled. 
The  processes  which  insure  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  require- 
ment are  definition  and  exemplification.  Hence  the  necessity 
we  have  been  under  of  discussing  them.  The  extent  to  which 
these  processes  must  be  employed  to  achieve  sufficient  similarity 
between  A's  meaning  of  the  term  x  and  B's  meaning  thereof 
will  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the  term  is  to  he  put.  A 
term  is  useful  in  sense  only  when  it  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
pression of  probability.     Therefore,  in  this  part  of  our  discus* 
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eion,  we  shall  be  forced  to  anticipate  the  chapter  following  in  a 
sliglit  de<JT^c.  Jt  is  there  shown  that  probability  is  the  name 
of  a  quality  common  to  expectations  having  a  specific  origin, 
and  that  the  expression  of  these  expectations  is  embodied  in 
prof)ositions  which  include  two  or  more  terms.  What  concerns 
us  hero  is  that  the  necessary  degree  of  similarity  between  A^a 
incanin*?  of  the  tenn  x  and  B's  meaning  of  that  term  will  de- 
j)on(l  upon  what  expectation  it  is  to  be  used  to  express  in  com- 
munication between  A  and  B.  Now  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  second  requirement  of  intelligibility  is  that 
tlie  similarity  in  meanings  signified  by  a  term  shall  be  such, 
tliat  the  expectations  which  it  is  employed  to  express  shall  be 
the  same  in  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  said  expectations  are 
communicated,  as  in  that  of  the  person  who  communicates  them. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  the  expectations  in  both  minds  must 
be  identical,  but  simply  that  the  expectations  designed  to  be 
expressed  must  be  identical.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled 
the  term  will  not  be  misleading  —  when  it  is  not,  the  term  will 
be  misleading  —  and  thus  tlie  implication  of  the  adjective  mis- 
leading is  made  plain.  It  is  apparent  then,  that  for  some  pur- 
poses very  little  similarity  in  tlie  meanings  of  a  term  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  tlie  expression  of  misleading  expectations, 
and  that  for  other  purposes  great  similarity  is  required.  For 
example,  if  A  iindtTstood  by  tin?  term  poiaio  that  whicli  is  gen- 
erally understood,  viz.,  a  certain  edil>le  tuber;  and  B  under- 
stood by  the  sjinie  term  a  very  difTerent  tiling,  viz.,  that  which 
is  generally  called  a  pumpkin,  the  meaning  of  the  term  would 
1)0  sufficiently  similar  in  the  minds  of  A  and  B  if  the  expecta- 
tion to  be  eomniunieat(Ml  was  expressed  by  the  proposition  *'' Po- 
tat(K»s  are  gcKid  to  eat,'"  for  this  is  true  both  of  pot^itoes  and 
pumj)kins;  but  if  the  expectation  to  he  eommunieated  was  that 
embodied  in  the  proposition  '^  Potatoes  grow  beneath  the 
ground,''  the  meanings  would  not  be  sullieiently  similar,  for 
this  is  not  true  of  pumpkins. 

Now  a  tenn  which  can  meet  the  second  recpiirenient  of  in- 
telligibility I  shall  denominate  a  suffiricntJij  defined  or  exem- 
plified term,  one  whicli  cannot  meet  it  1  shall  call  insnffirirnilij 
defined  or  exemplified;  or  I  may  refer  to  the  distiiu-tion  as 
that  between  terms  suilieientlv  and  insunieientlv  inhlJit/ihlr  or 
familial'.  I'hus  by  clearing  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  juis- 
lea/Iing  as  applied  to  the  connotation  of  terms,  the  second  re- 
quirement of  intelligibility  is  made  definite  and  it  is  now 
apparent  that  there  may  be  any  degree  of  confusion  in  the  mean- 
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ing  of  a  term  so  long  as  the  propositions  in  which  it  is  era- 
ployed  are  such  as  to  be  valid  whichever  of  the  various  mean- 
ings are  attributed  to  it.  Intelligibility  does  not  require  that 
terms  always  be  understood  in  exactly  the  same  meaning.  If 
it  did,  few  tenns  outside  of  mathematics  would  be  intelligible 
and  the  bulk  of  the  words  in  all  languages  would  be  useless. 
I  have  not,  for  example,  attempted  to  define  or  exemplify  every 
term  used,  or  to  be  used,  in  this  work.  It  would  obviously  be 
impossible.  The  common  knowledge  of  a  language  among  men 
implies  greater  or  less  similarity  among  the  meanings  which 
they  attach  to  the  terms  occurring  in  that  language.  If  any 
term  used  in  communication  is  insufficiently  defined  or  exem- 
plified for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put,  it  will  inevitably 
lead  to  misapprehension,  but  everyone  who  seeks  to  communicate 
thought  by  language  is  compelled  to  trust  the  definition  or 
exemplification  of  the  great  majority  of  the  terms  he  uses  to 
the  common  processes  which  constitute  the  acquisition  of  a 
common  language.  These  processes  do  not  insure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  second  requirement  of  intelligibility,  and  hence 
arises  confusion  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  carefully  fixing 
the  meaning  of  those  tenns  which  cause  the  trouble.  Such 
terms  I  shall  attempt  to  sufficiently  define  or  exemplify,  but 
others  I  shall  leave  alone,  thus  following  the  counsel  of  Pascal 
of  "not  defining  things  which  are  clear  and  understood  by  all 
persons,  but  of  defining  all  others.^'  Care  in  the  definition 
of  terms,  however,  involves  one  difficulty.  By  restricting  the 
use  of  words  to  certain  definite  meanings  they  are  no  longer 
available  as  means  of  expressing  the  distinct,  though  related, 
meanings  to  which  usage  extends  them.  Hence  these  meanings 
are  left  with  no  means  of  verbal  expression.  In  mathematics 
this  dilemma  would  cause  no  difficulty,  since  additional  s\T7ibol8 
would  be  brought  into  requisition  wherewith  to  express  them; 
but  such  a  policy  is  scarcely  practical  outside  of  mathematics 
since  it  would  introduce  into  language  too  many  strange  and 
unfamiliar  terms.  Therefore  I  have,  in  a  number  of  instances 
in  this  work,  used  terms  in  meanings  not  identical  with  those  / 
I  have  attributed  to  them,  but  in  all  cases  have  been  careful 
to  employ  them  in  such  a  context  as  not  to  mislead.  In  a  bare 
outline  of  the  principles  of  intelligibility,  such  as  this  chapter 
pretends  to  be,  it  would  be  impractical  to  formulate  a  nomen- 
clature sufficiently  extensive  to  eliminate  all  equivocal  terms. 
To  discover  equivocality  in  the  terms  used  in  this  exposition 
then    does  not  constitute  a  criticism   thereof,  since  the  vital 
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question  is  not,  are  the  terms  used  in  any  degree  equivocal? 
but,  are  tliey  sufficiently  equivocal  to  mislead  ? 

Another  mode  of  criticism  which  cannot  be  deemed  valid  as 
applied  to  an  exposition  of  the  character  of  this  one  is  that 
which  makes  usage  the  test  of  terminology.  As  the  object  of 
language  is  to  communicate  thought,  the  all  too  ccmimon  method 
of  criticizing  definitions  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  am- 
form  to  usage,  results  in  deflecting  the  most  important  of  issues 
into  the  barren  realm  of  purely  verbal  controversy.  The  mean- 
ings of  terms  should  be  judged  according  as  they  are  or  are 
not  adapted  to  bring  clearly  before  the  mind  the  important 
objects  of,  and  distinctions  in,  experience;  not  as  to  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  in  conformity  with  this  or  that  usagn. 
Failure  to  apprehend  this  matter  leads  to  verbal  emasculation, 
a  subject  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

The  second  re<iuirement  of  intelligibility,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  admits  of  no  more  specific  expression  than  that  which 
I  have  employed.  In  general  this  requirement  can  only  be 
met  when  we  have  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  propositions. 
Kolationsliips  to  the  form  of  propositions  are  indeed  discover- 
able, but  I  deem  them  scarcely  worth  discussion  in  this  essay. 

Having  thus  prescribed  tlie  conditions  required  to  meet  the 
second  requirement  of  intelligibility,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire 
what  conditions  are  required  to  meet  the  third.  We  have  ob- 
served that  the  operation  of  thinking  is  essentially  an  operation 
of  talking  to  one's  self.  The  formulation  of  propositions  is  the 
function  of  a  different  mental  faculty  from  that  which  tests 
their  validity.  In  the  operation  of  thinking  we  have  a  condi- 
tion equivalent  to  that  of  communicating  thought  —  the 
situation  is  practically  tlie  same  a^^  when  one  person  submits 
propositions  to  another.  Hence  the  conditions  necessary  to 
meet  the  third  requirement  of  intelligibility  are  the  same  as 
those  required  to  meet  the  second,  and  tlie  absence  of  these  con- 
ditions will  cause  a  person  to  mislead  himself  in  the  same  way 
that  they  will  cause  one  person  to  mislead  another.  If  the 
reader  doubts  that  tliis  be  so,  I  recommend  that  he  attempt  to 
express  to  himself  what  he  means  by  such  words  as  cause,  ex^ 
istpnce,  maiirr  —  and  if  he  can  at  the  first  attempt  specify  the 
qualities,  and  the  only  qualities,  which  he  implies  by  those 
terms,  so  successfully  as  to  stand  every  subsequent  test  which 
he  may  apply,  it  will  prove  him  a  person  of  extraordinary  analy- 
tical acimien.  If  he  fails  to  recognize  what  qualities  he  him- 
self implies  by  those  terms,  can  he  avoid  admitting  that  his 
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knowledge  of  his  own  meaning  may  be  insnjBBcient  for  com* 
munieating  certain  thoughts,  even  to  himself?  No  one  can 
long  have  observed  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  his  own 
or  others,  without  noticing  with  what  facility  men  mislead 
themselves  with  words,  and  this  would  not  occur  if  the  require- 
ments of  intelligibility  were  fulfilled.  But  a  yet  more  sig- 
nificant phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  than  the  confusion  of 
one  meaning  with  another.  Men  frequently  perform  mental 
operations  resulting  in  the  formulation  of  purely  verbal  propo- 
sitions which  are  neither  true  nor  untrue  but  simply  unmean- 
ing. By  inducing  similar  barren  manipulations  of  terms  in 
other  minds  they  may  construct  a  whole  series  of  verbal  propo- 
sitions which  have  the  form  of  doctrines,  but  being  devoid  of 
any  element  of  expectation  are  incapable  of  s}Tnbolizing  truths. 
Approval  of  a  formula  is  thus  mistaken  for  belief  in  a  propo- 
sition. 

The  word  sufficient  as  applied  to  terms  which  meet  the  sec- 
ond requirement  of  intelligibility  I  shall  apply  in  the  same 
sense  to  terms  which  meet  the  third  requirement.  That  is,  a 
term  used  in  thought  is  sufficiently  defined  or  exemplified,  suf^ 
ficiently  intelligible  or  familiar,  if  it  conveys  the  expectations 
in  the  expression  of  which  it  occurs  without  misleading  the 
thinker.  The  word  insuffideni  will  be  employed  with  a  cor- 
relative meaning. 

It  may  be  said  of  any  term  in  common  use  that  it  either  has 
one  and  only  one  meaning,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has,  it  is  called 
a  imivocal  term.  If  it  has  not,  it  is  either  equivocal  or  avocal 
(Lat.  a  or  aA  =  not:  voce  =  a  voice,  a  word)  that  is,  it  has  more 
tiian  one  meaning  or  less  than  one.  If  it  is  avocal,  its  only 
usefulness  consists  in  its  sound.  If  it  is  equivocal,  it  will  be 
useful  for  some  purposes  but  not  for  others,  and  wliether  it  is 
safe  to  use  it  or  not  will  depend  upon  whether  it  fulfils,  or  fails 
to  fulfil,  the  appropriate  requirement  of  intelligibility. 

To  summarize :  terms  are  used  eitlier  for  inter-communica-  ^ 
tion  or  intra-communication.  To  satisfy  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  of  intelligibility,  they  must,  if  of  the  first 
class,  fulfil  the  first,  and  second :  if  of  the  second  class,  the  first 
and  third  requirements  of  intelligibility.  Terms  may  on  this 
basis  be  classified  into  (a)  Inter-intelligible  (b)  Inter-unin- 
telligible; and  into  (c)  Intra-intelligible  (d)  In tra-un intelli- 
gible. 

Inter-uni vocal  terms  all  belong  to  claims  (a).     Inter-equivocal 
terms  may  belong  to  class   (a)   or  to  class   (b).     Inter-avocal 
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terms  belong  to  class  (b).  Similarly  intra-tmiyocal  terms  all 
belong  to  class  (c).  Intra-equivocal  terms  may  belong  to  class 
(c)  or  class  (d).     Intra-avocal  terms  belong  to  class  (d). 

While  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  all  men  employed  the 
same  terms  with  one  meaning  and  only  one,  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  inter-  or  intra-oommunication.  If  the  con- 
ditions of  sufficient  intelligibility  are  met  confusion  will  be 
avoided —  but  let  no  one  cherish  the  delusion  thai  because 
terms  are  siifficientlf/  intelligible  for  some  purposes  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  intelligible  for  all  purposes.  The  examples 
which  we  shall  hereafter  encounter  will,  I  believe,  leave  no 
excuse  for  such  an  error. 

Of  all  insufficiently  intelligible  words,  right  and  wrong  are 
the  most  important.  In  attempting  to  discuss  their  meaning, 
we  found  it  necessary  first  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word 
meaning  itself.  This  we  have  done,  but  before  our  goal  is  at- 
tained a  still  more  difficult  subject  must  be  discussed  which 
will  constitute  the  theme  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 

TRUTH 

As  all  with  which  the  philosophy  of  common  sense  concerns 
itself  is. mind,  and  as  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  truth,  the  attainment  of  that  object  will 
require  a  further  examination  of  the  Table  of  the  Contents  of  tlie 
Mind  (p.  15).  It  will  there  be  observed  that  the  several  classes 
of  experience  are  divided  into  (A)  Sensations  and  (B)  Rela- 
tions. The  basis  for  the  classification  is  sutticiently  obvious. 
Any  particular  sensation  of  sight,  taste,  touch,  pleasure,  pain, 
etc.,  may  be  experienced  independently  of  any  other,  but  percep- 
tions of  relation  are  derivative,  and  arise  from  the  comparison  or 
association  of  at  least  two  impressions  or  ideas.  The  percep- 
tion of  similarity  cannot  be  experienced  until  at  least  two  im- 
pressions or  ideas  which,  on  comparison,  exhibit  that  quality, 
have  arisen  in  the  mind,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  percep- 
tions of  dissimilaritv,  and  of  co-existence  and  succession.  To 
experiences  which  thus  arise  from  the  comparison  of  experiences  g 
we  give  the  name  of  relations  and  those  enumerated  in  the 
table  are  the  four  classes  of  elenijentary,  or  indefinable,  rela- 
tions. By  the  name  impression  we  shall  desi<j:nate  only  those 
vivid  experiences  characteristic  of  perceptions  of  the  external 
world,  and  following  Hume  we  shall  give  to  otiier  kinds  of  per- 
ceptions, consisting  largely  of  the  less  vivid  copies  or  derivative 
combinations  of  impressions  supplied  by  the  imagination,  the 
name  ideas.  If  we  examine  ideas,  we  sliall  find  tliat  they  con- 
sist of  a  great  many  classes.  To  two  of  these  I  desire  to  call 
attention.  (1)  Those  consisting  of  copies  of  simple  perc(*p- 
tions  recognized  as  being  combined  in  a  manner  similar  to  some 
combination  which  has  in  the  past  been  experienced  —  these 
we  call  memories.  (2)  Those  consisting  of  copies  of  simple 
perceptions  cognized  as  being  combined  in  a  manner  similar  to 
some  combination  which  is  in  the  future  to  be  ex])erienced  — 
these  we  call  expectations.  Both  of  these  classes  of  ideas  may 
vary  much  in  definiteness,  from  vivid  copies  to  obscure  adum- 
brations, from  distinct  images  to  mere  suggestive  symbols. 
3  83 
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As  illustrating  the  symbolic  character  of  expectations  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  anticipation  of  such  severe  physical  pain  as 
that  of  having  a  tooth  pulled,  in  itself  involves  no  pain  — 
or  at  any  rate  none  resembling  that  expected. 

Expectations  may  be  copies  of  memories,  or  they  may  not 
be.  The  perception  of  succession  is  common  to  both  expecta- 
tions and  memories,  but  it  is  clearly  not  the  only  perception 
implied  by  the  terms,  for  if  it  were  we  should  be  unable  to 
distinguish  between  them.  It  is,  however,  an  unabstractable 
quality  of  both  classes  of  experiences,  and  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  two  kinds  of  perceptions  of  succession,  just  as  we 
may  consider  green  and  red  as  two  kinds  of  sensations  of  color. 

To  express  the  particular  class  of  experiences  which  will  form 
the  principal  subject  of  this  chapter  no  single  word  in  our 
language  has  as  yet  been  devised.  The  term  expectation,  how- 
ever, is  the  nearest  approach  to  it :  hence  for  the  purpose  of  this 
exposition  1  propose  to  give  to  that  term  an  extension  of 
meaning,  independent  of  usage,  by  means  of  which  the  theory 
of  the  nature  of  truth  herein  maintained  may  be  expounded. 
In  thus  extending  the  meaning  of  a  term  already  well  known 
and  slightly,  if  at  all,  ainbigiunis,  1  am  but  adopting  the  method 
commonly  employed  in  expounding  mathematics,  of  enlarging 
the  implication  of  such  terms  as  product,  power,  root,  etc.,  as 
higher  and  higher  branches  of  the  subject  are  readied,  and  the 
gain  in  usefulness  which  justifies  the  extension  in  the  latter 
case,  justifies  it  in  the  former. 

The  term  expectation  as  already  defined  then,  I  shall  regard 
as  referring  to  but  one  subdivision  of  the  cla»ss  of  experiences 
to  the  expression  of  whicli  I  sliall  extend  it.  In  its  implication 
as  already  given,  it  is  subject  to  the  three  following  restrictions. 
(1)  It  refers  only  to  personal  exporieiioes  —  the  anticipated 
experience  and  the  expectation  thereof  must  be  felt  by  the  same 
individual,  they  are  part  of  the  same  sequence.  (2)  It  refers 
only  to  actual  experiences  —  to  those  actually  expected.  (3) 
It  refers  only  to  future  experiences.  The  extension  I  propose 
giving  the  term  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  removal  of  these 
three  restrictions.  Hence  1  shall  exemplify  the  extension  in 
three  divisions. 

(1).  Under  the  term  expectation  I  shall  include  not  only 
anticipations  of  personal  exjH>riences,  but  anticipations  of  the 
experiences  of  other  beinfrs.  The  distinction  is  l)otwcen  **  what 
I  may  expect "  and  "  what  otluM-s  may  expect.'*'  Such  ex])octa- 
tions  I  shall  call  impersonal  as  distinguished  from  personal.    An 
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impersonal  expectation  is  definite  if  the  person  or  being  whose 
experience  is  expected  is  specifiable;  indefinite  if  unapecifiable. 
When  we  say  we  expect  our  brother  John  will  have  dyspepsia  to- 
morrow, we  express  a  definite  impersonal  expectation.  When 
we  say  we  expect  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  observed  in 
Africa  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  we  express  an  indefinite 
impersonal  expectation. 

(2).  Under  the  term  expectation  I  shall  include,  not  only 
anticipations  of  actual  experiences  or  such  as  are  anticipated 
under  the  actual  conditions  expected,  but  also  of  such  as  would 
be  experienced  were  those  conditions  different.  The  distinction 
is  between  "  what  is  expected  "  and  "  what  might  be  expected.'^ 
Such  expectations  I  shall  call  conditional  as  distinguished  from 
unconditionaL  When  we  say  we  expect  to  see  the  sun  rise  to- 
morrow, we  express  an  unconditional  expectation.  When  we 
say  we  might  expect  to  see  it  rise  if  we  were  awake  early  enough, 
we  express  a  conditional  expectation.  One  peculiarity,  and 
that  an  important  one,  of  conditional  expectations  is  that  they 
may  be  entertained  of  experiences  possible  in  the  imagination 
only  —  a  point  discussed  on  page  93. 

(3).  Under  the  term  expectation  I  shall  include  not  only 
anticipations  of  experiences  which  may  or  might  be  felt  in  the 
future,  but  also  of  such  as  were  or  might  have  been  folt  in  the 
past  —  and  in  the  case  of  impersonal  expectations  of  such  as 
may  or  might  be  felt  at  present.  The  first  distinction  is  be- 
tween "  what  is  expected  ^'  and  "  what  it  is  expected  was  or 
would  have  been.^^  Such  we  may  call  past  as  distinguished 
from  future  expectations.  The  second  distinction  is  between 
"  what  is  expected  "  and  *^  what  it  is  expected  is  or  would  be.'* 
Such  we  may  call  present  as  distinguished  from  future  ex- 
pectations. When  we  say  we  expect  Socrates  drank  poison,  we 
express  a  past  expectation.  When  we  say  we  expect  our  brother 
John  is  eating  lobster  salad  in  the  next  room,  we  express  a 
present  expectetion. 

Two  kinds  of  restrictions  upon  expectables  are  from  what 
has  preceded  readily  discoverable.  (1)  Tliat  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  some  faculty,  such  as  sight,  hearing,  or  touch.  (2) 
That  due  to  the  relation  of  contradiction,  the  presence  of  one 
quality  implying  the  absence  of  its  contradictory.  The  one 
restricts  the  Jdnds  of  perceptions  which  may  enter  into  an  ex- 
pectation: the  other  restricts  the  combinations  in  which  they 
may  enter.  In  other  words,  we  are  imable  to  expect  a  con- 
junction between  elementary  experiences  or  combinations  thereof 
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which  we  have  not  experienced,  as  a  man  blind  from  birth  is 
unable  to  expect  a  conjunction  including  the  color  yellow;  and 
we  are  equally  unable  to  expect  a  conjunction  between  contra- 
dictory qualities,  as  between  hard  and  not  hard,  white  and  not 
white,  when  these  terms  refer  to  the  same  object  or  portion 
thereof. 

In  order  to  avoid  troublesome  explanations^  iterations,  and 
circumlocutions,  I  shall  generally  in  the  exposition  to  follow 
speak  of  expectations  as  if  they  were  always  personal,  actual, 
and  future,  but  the  theorems  which  I  shall  establish  concern- 
ing them  will  not  be  restricted  to  that  class  of  expectations,  but 
will  be  true  of  expectations  in  general,  and  may  be  applied 
thereto  by  noting  the  manner  in  which  I  have  extended  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  As  future  expectations  are  by  far  the 
most  important  class,  particularly  for  the  purpose  which  this 
work  hns  in  ^iew,  little  will  be  lost  in  failing  to  adapt  our  mode 
of  expression  to  expectations  of  the  past  and  present. 

Tlio  words  horse,  wall,  star,  hardness,  dryness,  etc.,  obviously 
express  no  expectation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  alone  they 
express  anything  capable  of  being  expected  or  not  expected,  and 
it  is  indeed  clear  that  a  single  term  cannot  express  an  expecta- 
tion. If,  however,  we  say  "  The  wall  is  hard  "  we  have  evidently 
expressed  something  capable  of  being  expected.  That  which 
is  expected  is  a  conj.umdwn  between  the  qualities  implied  by 
the  term  vnll  with  the  quality-  of  hardness;  and  it  is  true  in 
general  that  the  only  expectable  things  are  can jvncf ions,  or  the 
absence  of  conjunctions,  between  elenientarif  experiences  or 
comhinaiions  thereof.  Even  in  the  expectation  expressed  by 
such  a  proposition  as  "  I  am  to  see  my  friend  "  the  impressions 
implied  by  the  phrase  "  my  friend  "  are  expected  to  be  eon- 
joined  with  definite,  though  perhaps  unspecifiable,  primary  co- 
ordinates. Indeed  if  they  were  not,  the  expectation  would  not 
be  recognized  as  a  personal  one.  The  elementary  experiences 
or  combinations  thereof  between  which  conjunction  is  expected 
(or  observed)  are  called  the  members  of  the  conjunction. 

The  verbal  symbol  or  expression  of  an  expectation  is  called 
a  proposition.  Categorical  propositions,  which  are  those  most 
commonly  employed  in  logic,  always  consist  of  three  parts;  two 
terms  and  an  expression  of  relation.  The  first  term  is  called 
the  snhject  and  connotes  one  member  of  the  conjunction,  the 
second  is  called  the  predicate  and  connotes  the  other,  and  the 
word  which  expresses  coniunction  between  them  (always  some 
form  of  tiie  verb  '^  to  be  *^)  is  called  the  copida.    That  expecta- 
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tions  are  adapted  to  expression  in  this  particular  form  results 
from  the  manner  in  which  experiences  are  distributed.  We 
have  already  suggested  that  although  all  combinations  of  ele- 
mentary experiences  are  imaginable  except  contradictory  ones, 
yet  in  fact  all  combinations  do  not  occur  with  equal  frequency 
in  experience;  but  that  certain  combinations  are  much  more 
frequent  than  others.  To  the  most  common  or  conspicuous 
combinations  distinct  names  are  awarded,  and  thereby  the  world 
of  experience  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  classes.  The 
names  of  these  classes  are  called  general  terms.  The  words, 
planet,  home,  man,  material  thing,  volition,  emotion,  are  ex- 
amples of  general  terms.  A  general  term,  however,  may  be 
expressed  by  a  phrase,  and  often  is.  Thus  such  a  phrase  as 
"  Persons  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace " 
would  be  a  general  term.  Now  the  classes  of  objects  of  ex- 
perience of  which  general  terms  are  the  names  may  or  may  not 
be  mutually  exclusive.  When  we  say  a  class  of  objects  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  qualities  A,  B,  C,  D,  we  do  not  mean  that 
no  member  of  the  class  has  any  other  qualities,  but  merely  that 
all  members  have  these.  Similarily  a  class  characterized  by  the 
qualities  a,  b,  c,  d,  may  have  many  other  Equalities  besides. 
If  we  designate  the  first  class  by  X  and  the  second  by  Y,  it 
is  evident  that  X  and  Y  may  have  members  in  common  or 
they  may  not.  That  is,  X  and  Y  may  overlap  each  other  in 
extension  in  any  degree  limited  by  mutual  exclusion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  complete  inclusion  or  identity  on  the  other. 
The  amount  of  this  overlap  determines  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness of  conjunction  in  intension,  and  by  the  use  of  quantitative 
propositions  may  be  expressed  to  various  degrees  of  precision; 
but  in  order  to  make  matters  simple,  it  is  usual  in  formal 
logic  to  treat  only  four  forms  of  proposition. 

To  express  complete  inclusion  logicians  employ  the  form 
—  All  Xs  are  Ys,  affirming  inclusion  and  denying  exclusion. 
To  express  mutual  exclusion  they  employ  the  form  —  No  Xs 
are  Ys,  affirming  exclusion  and  denying  inclusion.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  exprnssing  a  partial 
overlap  would  be  by  the  proposition  —  Some  Xs  are  Ys  and 
some  are  not,  and  this  in  some  cases  might  be  a  convenient 
form.  For  the  purposes  of  logic,  however,  it  is  found  best 
to  express  a  partial  inclusion  or  exclusion  by  two  different 
forms  of  proposition,  viz. :  (1)  Some  Xs  are  Ys,  and  (2)  Some 
Xs  are  not  Ys.  A  very  little  consideration  will  make  evident 
the  reason  why  these  forms  are  generally  more  convenient  than 
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the  preceding.  When  we  have  discovered  that  there  is  an  over- 
lap between  classes  X  and  Y  and  desire  to  express  that  dis- 
covery it  is  most  convenient  to  say  —  Some  Xs  are  Ys.  While 
it  might  be  true  that  some  Xs  are  Ys  and  some  are  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  require  more  observation  to  justify  such 
an  assertion  than  it  would  the  first  form,  since  the  simple 
discover}'  that  some  Xs  are  Ys  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
some  are  not.  Hence  the  proposition  —  Some  Xs  are  Ys, 
affirms  inclusion  without  denying  exclusion.  The  same  consid- 
erations of  convenience  have  dictated  the  form  —  Some  Xs  are 
not  Ys,  which  affirms  exclusion  without  denying  inclusion. 
These  four  forms  of  propositions  have  been  named  as  follows: 

(1)  All  Xs  are  Ys  is  called  a  Universal  AflBrmative  Pro- 
position. 

(2)  No  Xs  are  Ys  is  called  a  Universal  Negative  Proposition. 

(3)  Some  Xs  are  Ys  is  called  a  Particular  Affirmative  Pro- 
position. 

(4)  Some  Xs  are  not  Ys  is  called  a  Particular  Negative 
Proposition. 

And  in  one  or  more  of  these  forms  it  is  possible  to  express 
any  or  all  expectations,  personal  or  impersonal.  Particular 
propositions  frequently  occur  with  such  words  as  most,  many, 
a  fern,  a  very  few  in  place  of  the  word  some,  thus  designat- 
ing more  or  less  closely  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  class 
denominated  by  the  subject  is  referred  to,  and  De  Morgan  has 
considered  propasitions  of  this  character  in  his  discussion  of 
the  numerically  definite  syllogism. 

To  exemplify  the  four  different  classes  of  propositions  per- 
haps we  cannot  do  better  than  to  employ  tlie  diagrams  first 
used  by  Euler  in  illustrating  the  method  by  which  the  different 
forms  of  propositions  express  inclusion  and  exclusion.  (See 
Pig.  1.)  The  diagrams  will  explain  themselves.  The  letters 
in  brackets  are  those  which  it  is  customary  to  use  in  place  of 
the  names  of  tlie  various  propositions.  Thus  A  is  merely  a 
short  way  of  saying  Universal  Affinnativc  proposition,  E  a  short 
way  of  saying  TTniversal  Negative  proposition,  etc.  The  ex- 
amples are  as  follows: 

(1)  Universal  Affirmative.  (A)  All  men  are  mammals. 

(2)  Particular  Affirmative.  (I)    Some  trees  are  evergreens. 

(3)  Universal  Negative.      (E)   No  men  are  immortal  beings. 

(4)  Particular  Negative.     (0)  Some  coins  are  not  silver  objects. 
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In  order  to  remove  all  doubt,  I  have  in  the  case  of  proposl- 
tiona  I  and  0  shaded  those  portions  of  the  diagram  which 
represent  the  conjunctions  predicated  hy  the  corresponding 
propoBitioDB,  Thus  I  affirms  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
class  trees  is  identical  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  class  ever- 
greens; and  0  affirms  tliat  a  portion  at  least  of  the  class  coins 
ie  identical  with  a  portion  at  leant  of  tliu  class  not  silver  objects. 

A  term  is  said  to  he  distributed  when  it  refers  to  all  the 
members  of  a  claes;  undistributed  when  it  refers  to  some  of  the 
members  only.  In  the  diaprama  I  have  enclosed  the  undis- 
tributed terms  in  dotted  lines  and  by  reference  to  them  the 
following  table,  showing  in  which  forma   of   proposition  the 
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subject  or  predicate  is  distributed  and  in  which  undistributed, 
may  be  verified. 

Subject  Predicate 

TTniversal    J  Affirmative    A     Distributed  Undistributed 

(Negative        E     Distributed  Distributed 

T>    i.    1       (Affirmative    I      Undistributed       Undistributed 
1  articular  ^jsTegj^y^.^        0     Undistributed       Distributed 

It  may  appear  obscure  why  0  distributes  its  predicate,  but 
if  we  remember  that  the  proposition  —  Some  As  are  not  Bs, 
may  equally  well  be  expressed  by  the  proposition  —  Some  As 
are  not  any  or  all  Bs,  we  see  that  the  predicate  refers  to 
the  whole  class  of  Bs. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  ought  to  be  said  about  three  kinds  of 
categorical  propositions  which  might,  when  encountered,  be 
considered  different  from  any  I  have  mentioned. 

(1)  Identical  propositions,  such  as  —  A  is  A,  or  —  A  is  B, 
when  B  is  a  synonym  of  A,  would  be  represented  by  a  diagram 
consisting  of  one  circle,  since  as  the  subject  and  predicate  are 
identical  the  circles  representing  them  would  coincide.  Such 
propositions  express  complete  conjunction. 

(2)  Singular  propositions,  such  as  —  Agamemnon  was  a 
Greek,  in  which  a  singular  tcnn  is  the  subject  are  special  cases 
of  universal  affirmative  propositions.  A  singular  term  is  only 
the  limiting  case  of  a  general  term,  and  in  a  singular  proposi- 
tion the  subject  may  be  said  to  be  distributed,  since  it  refers 
to  the  whole  class,  consisting  to  be  sure  of  but  one  object. 

(3)  Definitions  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  categorical  pro- 
positions. They  are  in  fact  identical  propositions,  but  give  us 
information  about  words  only.  They  are  not  therefore  the 
less  important,  for  without  the  knowledge  expressed  by  them, 
we  could  neither  think  clearly  on  any  but  the  simplest  sub- 
jects, nor  could  we  communicate  thought. 

Precisely  the  same  expectations  as  are  expressed  in  proposi- 
tions of  strict  categoric  form  may  be  expressed  in  other  forms. 
For  instance,  the  proposition  —  Some  metals  are  not  combusti- 
ble substances,  would  usually  be  expressed  in  the  form  —  Some 
metals  are  not  combustible  —  the  word  suhstmices  being  un- 
derstood, but  although  expectations  may  be  expressed  in  various 
fonns,  all  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  some  one  of  the  four 
mentioned. 

Euler's  diagrams  enable  us  to  see  how  well  adapted  the  form 
of  expression  embodied  in  a  proposition  is  to  stand  as  a  symbol 
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for  an  expectation.  If  X  represents  the  assemblage  of  quali- 
ties implied  in  the  definition  of  the  subject,  Y  the  assemblage 
of  qualities  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  predicate,  then  a 
proposition  of  form  A  conveys  the  knowledge  that  whenever  X 
is  encountered,  Y  is  to  be  expected;  form  I,  that  sometimes 
when  X  is  encountered  Y  is  to  be  expected ;  form  E  that  when- 
ever X  is  encountered  Y  is  not  to  be  expected;  form  0  that 
sometimes  when  X  is  encountered,  Y  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Hence  to  have  the  knowledge  implied  in  any  of  these  proposi- 
tions means  that  we  are  able  to  prophesy  one  quality  or  set 
of  qualities  from  another,  to  tell  from  qualities  observed  what 
other  qualities  may  be  observed ;  in  other  words  to  foresee,  and 
foresight  is  the  immediate  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  by  the 
proposition  —  All  ice  is  cold,  we  should  be  led  to  expect  the 
experience  of  cold  should  we  touch  an  object  having  qualities 
of  colorlessness,  transparency,  polish,  etc.,  characteristic  of  ice, 
and  similarly  with  the  qualities  implied  by  the  terms  men 
and  mammals,  or  trees  and  evergreens,  occurring  in  the  exam- 
ples recently  given. 

Now  it  is  an  observation  familiar  to  all  that  expectations  arc 
sometimes  fulfilled  or  realized,  and  sometimes  are  not.  How 
should  we  designate  a  being  whose  expectations  were  always 
fulfilled :  whose  every  expectation  as  to  what  is  to  be,  or  what 
might  have  been,  experienced  at  any  time  or  place,  is,  or  would 
be,  verified?  Should  we  not  call  such  a  being  omniscient,  or 
all-knowmgf  If  so,  then  a  being  whose  expectations  are  such 
as  always  to  be  verified  is  one  possessed  of  all  knowledge  — 
at  least,  concerning  the  things  of  which  he  entertains  expecta- 
tions. But  suppose  we  expect  a  series  of  events  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  also  expect  a  series  of  events  E,  F,  0,  H,  and  suppose  the 
events  A,  B,  C,  D,  occur,  but  E,  F,  G,  H,  do  not.  Would  it 
not  be  said,  in  general,  that  of  the  events  A,  B,  C,  D,  we  had 
knowledge,  but  of  the  events  E,  F,  G,  H,  we  thought  we  had 
knowledge,  but  did  not  have  it?  If  so,  then  knowledge  would 
seem  to  consist  of  a  certain  kind  of  expectation,  viz.  of  any 
expectation  which  will  be,  or  would  have  been,  fulfilled. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  inquiry  — 
as  indeed  it  is  to  all  inquiries  —  that  we  should  understand  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  be  able,  if  possible,  to  distinguish 
knowledge  from  that  which  is  not  knowledge  but  appears  to  be ; 
for  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  our  conduct  is  at  least 
largely,  and  as  we  hope  to  show,  ought  to  be  wholly,  guided  by 
our  knowledge  of  its  consequences.     Is  there  then  any  means 
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of  testing  expectations  whereby  those  which  will  be  fulfilled 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  which  will  not?  Are  there 
any  means  of  avoiding  the  latter  class  of  expectations?  If  so, 
what  are  they?  In  other  words,  how  are  we  to  distinguish 
knowledge,  from  that  which  is  not  knowledge  but  appears  to 
be?  If  such  a  test  is  to  be  discovered  it  obviously  must  be 
found  by  an  examination  of  past  experience,  since  this  is  all 
that  is  open  to  our  examination.  That  is,  expectations  may  be 
t(»8tod  only  by  memories;  we  can  have  knowledge  of  the  future 
only  from  an  examination  of  the  past^  and  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter  show  how  such  an  examination  may 
reveal  the  test  which  we  seek. 

Let  us  call  expectations  which  will  be  fulfilled  valid  expecta- 
tions: Those  which  will  not,  let  us  call  invalid  expectations  — 
the  words  valid  and  invalid  applying  also  to  the  propositions 
expressive  of  each  kind  respectively.  The  question  asked  in 
the  last  paragraph  may  now  be  expressed  thus:  Is  there  any 
way  in  which  a  valid  expectation  or  proposition  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  an  invalid  one? 

This  query  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  no  infallible,  or 
invariably  successful,  method  has  thus  far  been  found;  but  a 
method  which  in  the  past  has  given  excellent  results,  and  is 
likely  to  give  them  in  the  future  has  been  discovered,  and  is 
capable  of  formulation.  This  is  known  as  the  inductive  or  sci- 
entific method,  and  before  we  can  sufficiently  comprehend  the 
nature  of  truth,  of  which  we  are  in  search,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
understand  its  principles. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  again 
consider  certain  classes  into  which  expectations  may  be  divided. 
They  may  first  be  classified  as  (1)  Those  established  by  the  in- 
ductive method.  (2)  Those  not  so  established.  Consideration 
of  the  first  class  will  be  postponed  until  the  nature  of  the 
method  designated  is  revealed.  Members  of  the  second  class  are 
known  as  intuitions  and  may,  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view, 
be  further  clnssifiod  in  two  ways.  First  as  (1)  Universal  intu-' 
itions,  or  those  common  to  all  minds,  and  not  functions  of  the 
location  in  space  or  time  of  the  individuals  who  experience  them. 
(2)  Local  intuitions,  or  those  not  common  to  all  minds,  but 
functions  of  the  location  in  space  or  time  of  the  individuals  who 
experience  them.  Second,  they  may  be  classified  as  (1)  Inerad- 
icable  intuitions,  or  those  the  contradictory  of  which  are  unex- 
pectable  or  incapable  of  being  conceived.     (2)  Eradioable  in- 
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tttiiionSj  or  those  the  contradictory  of  which  are  expectable  or 
capable  of  being  conceived. 

Now  the  scientific  method  postulates  that  all  knowledge  is 
derived  from  two  sources  (1)  Observation  and  (2)  Univergal 
IniuUion.  The  mental  processes  by  which  expectations  are  de- 
rived from  these  sources  are  known  as  inferences.  Inferences 
which  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  inductive  method  are  called 
correct  inferences  and  claim  to  lead  to  valid  expectations  or 
knowledge.  Correct  inferences  are  distinguished  from  incor- 
rect by  a  class  of  experiences  called  reasons,  citable  in  suppori;  of 
the  former,  but  not  citable  in  support  of  the  latter  kind  of  in- 
ference. To  reveal  the  nature  of  a  reason  for  an  inference,  or 
the  expectation  resulting  therefrom,  is  the  object  of  logic. 

Correct  inferences  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  (1)  Proc- 
esses for  deriving  valid  expectations  from  observations.  (2) 
Processes  for  deriving  one  valid  expectation  from  one  or  more 
others.  The  first  kind  of  inference  is  called  induction,  the 
second  deduction,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  classification  logic 
is  divided  into  inductive  and  deductive  logic. 

All  knowledge  is  founded  upon  experience  —  observation 
precedes  expectation.  Hence  should  we  treat  the '  subject  of 
logic  in  what  might  be  called  its  natural  order,  we  should  con- 
sider first  how  expectations  may  be  correctly  derived  from  ob- 
servations. This,  however,  would  not  be  the  most  readily  com- 
prehensible method  of  treatment,  so  I  shall  first  treat  of  the 
modes  whereby  one  expectation  may  correctly  be  derived  from 
others,  that  is,  of  deduction. 

Deduction:  Deduction  is  a  mental  process  depending  upon 
the  so-called  Laws  of  Thought,  expressible  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Law  of  Identity:  Whatever  is,  is. 

(2)  The  Law  of  Contradiction:  Nothing  can  both  be 
and  not  be. 

(3)  The  Law  of  Excluded  Middle:  Everything  must 
either  be  or  not  be. 

Should  the  words  in  which  are  expressed  the  axioms,  or  self- 
evident  truths,  of  mathematics  be  sufficiently  defined,  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  special  cases  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
these  laws  have  one  common  characteristic,  viz.,  whoever  denies 
any  of  them  contradicts  himself.  Hence  we  shall  refer  to  these 
laws  as  if  they  constituted  one  law,  to  which  we  shall  give  the 
name  —  the  IjAw  or  Principle  of  Contr^vdictiox.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal ineradicable  intuition.  It  is  said  to  be  certain.  When 
I  experience  the  sensation  of  a  red  color,  a  sweet  taste,  or  any 
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other  sensation  or  perception,  there  can  be  no  doiibt  Vbat  I 
experience  it.  It  is  certain  that  any  combination  of  qualities 
is  always  conjoined  with  itself;  in  other  words,  that  what 
is^  is.  Hence  to  say  that  a  imiversal  ineradicable  intuition 
is  a  certainty  gives  us  no  information  about  a  universal 
ineradicable  intuition,  but  it  does  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  certainty.  As  a  contradiction  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  relation  between  perceptions  which  is  uniYersaUv  unthink- 
able, I  shall  confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  certamiy  to  the 
laws  of  thought:  in  short,  by  a  certainly  I  shall  mean  the 
contradiction  of  a  contradiction,  and  any  proposition  involving 
such  a  relation  I  shall  call  certain^  By  an  xnctmceivability  or 
impossxhility,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  simply  mean  a  con* 
tradiction,  and  any  proposition  involving  a  contradiction  is  the 
expression  of  an  impossibility. 

A  certainty  may  be  considered  as  a  special  case  of  an  ex- 
pectation, distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  fact  that  its 
contradictory  is  not  only  unexpected,  but  unexpectable.  Cer- 
tainty is  also  called  absolute  truth.  It  is  a  special  case  of  truth, 
and  as  purely  deductive  inference  deals  with  absolute  truth 
alone,  I  shall  provisionally  identify  truth  with  absolute  truth. 

Although  certainties  are  tenacious  convictions  of  all  men, 
tenacity  of  conviction  is  no  test  of  certainty.  This  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  local  ineradicable  intuitions,  involving  a  corre- 
sponding local  certainty.  They  consist  of  various  doctrines, 
usually  of  a  theological  character,  which  are  confined  to  certain 
localities  or  periods  of  histor}'.  There  is  no  reason  known  to 
me  for  believing  that  intuitions  of  this  class  have  any  particular 
relation  to  knowledge,  except  tliat  tliey  are  mistaken  for  it. 
No  one  knows  how  manv  there  are  of  them,  and  their  status  is 
very  doubtful.  It  is  claimed  by  many  Christian  theologians 
that  the  proposition  —  God  exists,  or  —  God  is  an  existing 
Being,  is  the  expression  of  an  ineradicable  intuition;  that  is, 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  think  or  imagine  otherwise;  and 
Mohammedan  theologians  would  doubtless  affirm  that  the  prop- 
osition —  There  is  but  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet, 
embodied  an  ineradicable  intuition,  or  fixed  conviction  of  theirs. 
T^ow  an  intuition  of  this  class  cannot  be  profitably  discussed; 
hence  when  someone  tells  us  in  good  faith  that  he  has  such  an 
intuition,  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  one  not  shared 
by  many  others  —  that  it  is  a  purely  local  affair.  It  cannot  be 
usefully  disputed  however.  All  we  can  say  is  —  "If  you  have 
that  kind  of  an  intuition^  then  that  is  the  kind  of  an  intuition 
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you  have/*    The  origin  of  local  intuitions  will  be  disclosed  in 
Chapter  6. 

Deductive  inference  may  be  divided  into  (1)  Immediate  in- 
ference j  (2)  Mediate  inference.  Immediate  inference  may  be 
divided  into  (a)  Inference  by  conversion,  (b)  Inference  by 
opposition.  Mediate  inference  is  accomplished  by  an  operation 
whose  expression  is  called  a  syllogism,  and  hence  may  be  called 
syllogistic  inference. 

Inference  by  conversion:  If  we  glance  at  the  diagrams  on 
page  39  we  shall  see  that  besides  expressing  the  proposition  with 
which  each  is  associated  they  express  equally  well  the  following 
propositions:  No.  1  is  equivalent  to  the  proposition — Some 
mammals  are  men.  No.  2  is  equivalent  to  the  proposition  — 
Some  evergreens  are  trees.  No.  3  is  equivalent  to  the  proposi- 
tion —  No  immortal  beings  are  men.  No.  4  is  equivalent  to  the 
proposition  —  Some  not  silver  objects  are  coins. 

These  are  called  the  converse  of  the  corresponding  proposi- 
tions, the  subjects  and  predicates  being  interchanged.  The 
process  is  called  conversion,  and  by  its  use  we  are  able  to  infer 
from  the  proposition  —  All  men  are  mammals  to  the  proposition 
—  Some  mammals  are  men ;  from  the  proposition  —  Some  trees 
are  evergreens  to  the  proposition  —  Some  evergreens  are  trees, 
etc. ;  or  stating  the  matter  in  general  terms,  we  may  from  a  pro- 
position of  the  form  A  infer  a  converse  proposition  of  the  form 
I ;  from  I  we  may  infer  the  converse  in  the  form  I ;  from  E  the 
converse  in  the  form  E ;  and  from  0  the  converse  in  the  fomi 
I.  Now  it  may  appear  to  the  reader  that  the  change  from 
Some  trees  are  evergreens  to  Some  evergreens  are  trees,  is  too 
simple  and  obvious  to  be  called  an  inference.  The  two  proposi- 
tions appear  to  say  the  same  thing.  Even  the  change  from 
All  men  are  mammals  to  Some  mammals  are  men,  though 
not  quite  so  simple,  is  hardly  much  of  an  inference,  and 
there  has  arisen  some  controversy  as  to  whether  these  are  really 
inferences.  Indeed  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
among  logicians  as  to  whether  any  of  the  processes  of  deductive 
inference  really  pass  from  one  truth  to  another;  for,  say  the 
critics,  the  conclusion  merely  expresses  what  was  already  in- 
volved or  implicitly  contained  in  the  premises.  The  discussion 
apparently  arises  from  the  failure  of  logicians  to  sufficiently 
define  the  words  inference  and  truth.  When  it  is  once  imder- 
stood  that  a  truth  is  merely  a  kind  of  expectation,  and  that 
deductive  inference  is  merely  a  process  whereby  one  expecta- 
tion arouses  or  excites  another,  the  con tro vers v  is  seen  to  be  an 
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idle  one.  Each  person  must  decide  for  himself^  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  another  to  decide  for  him,  whether  the  propo- 
sition—  Some  mammals  are  men  does,  or  does  not»  arouse 
expectations  different  from  those  aroused  by  the  proposition  — 
All  men  are  mammals.  Now  some  men  might  say  it  did,  and 
some  might  say  it  did  not.  Hence  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  all 
correct  changes  of  propositions  which  are,  or  might  be,  adapted 
to  arouse  the  appropriate  expectations  are  called  inferences. 
Were  it  to  be  admitted  that  no  new  truth  could  be  arrived  at 
by  deductive  inference  because  the  conclusion  is  always  in- 
volved in  the  premises,  then  it  would  have  to  be  admitted  that 
the  pons  asinorum,  for  example,  is  not  a  different  truth  from  that 
expressed  by  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  plane  geometry, 
for  this  proposition  is  implied  or  involved  in  those  axioms  and 
definitions;  nevertheless  it  undoubtedly  arouses  expectationi? 
not  aroused  by  them,  and  hence  is  a  new  and  different  truth. 
This  matter  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed. 

Referring  to  the  converted  propositions  on  page  45,  let  us 
attempt  to  deny  them  while  affirming  the  propositions  from 
which  they  were  derived  by  conversion. 

To  deny  No.  1  we  should  have  to  affinn:  No  mammals  are 
men. 

To  deny  No.  2  we  should  have  to  affirm:  No  evergreens  are 
trees. 

To  deny  No.  3  we  should  have  to  affirm :  Some  immortal  be- 
ings are  men. 

To  deny  No.  4  we  should  have  to  affirm :  No  not  silver  objects 
are  coins. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  diagrams  of  these  denials  with  the 
diagrams  of  the  originals  on  page  39.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

A  glance  at  these  contrasted  diagrams  shows  that  the  proposi- 
tions whicli  they  res])ectively  express  are  inconsistent  with  one 
another:  that  in  affirming  them  both  we  contradict  ourselves. 
To  aflirm  that  no  mammals  are  men  is  to  affirm  that  no  men  are 
mammals,  and  to  affirm  this,  and  at  the  same  time  affirm  that 
all  men  are  mammals,  is  to  affirm  that  men  are  mammals  and 
not  mammals,  that  what  is,  is  not.  This  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  of  course  expresses  nothing  which  it  is  possible  to 
expect.  Of  two  contra dictorv^  propositions  we  cannot  expect 
both,  though  if  they  are  not  contradictions  in  terms  we  may 
think  we  can,  because  of  the  confusion  in  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sitions, and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  persons  to  assert  belief  in 
contradictions.     Those,  for  instance,  who  assert  the  omniscience 
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and  omnipotence  of  God  while  denying  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination do  this.  Every  inconBistency  is,  in  fact,  an  implicit 
or  explicit  contradiction. 

These  coosideratioDB  show   that  we  are  able  from  a  given 

Diagnmu    of    the    original    prop-     Diagrams  of  the  denials  of  the  cor- 
ositions.  reiponding  converted  propoiitions. 


Fig.  2. 


proposition  to  derive  other  propoiiitions,  the  denial  of  which  in- 
volves the  denial  of  the  given  proposition.  This  leads  \ie  to 
tjie  principle  in  accordance  witli  which  one  expectation  may  be 
derived  or  deduced  from  another,  viz.:  Any  proposi-tiori  A  irkich 
bears  a  relation  to  a  proposition  It,  such  thai  the  denial  of  A 
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involves  the  denial  of  Bj  is  a  deductum  or  proposiHon  deducible 
from  B. 

A  simple  extension  of  this  role  can  be  made  to  cover  cases 
in  which  one  expectation  is  derived  from  two  or  more  other 
expectations,  viz :  Any  proposition  A  which  hears  a  relation  to 
two  or  more  propositions  B,  C,  D,  dec,  such  that  the  denial 
of  A  involves  the  denial  of  one,  thoTigh  not  a  specifiable  one,  of 
the  propositions  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  is  a  deduction  or  proposition  de- 
ducible from  said  propositions. 

Inference  by  Opposition:  By  the  opposition  of  propositions 
the  relation  of  opposition  which  the  four  forms  of  categorical 
propositions  A,  I,  E,  0,  bear  to  one  another  is  referred  to. 
For  example,  if  I  know  the  proposition  —  All  men  are  mammals 
—  to  be  true,  I  can  immediately  infer  that  the  proposition  — 
Some  men  are  mammals  —  is  true,  and  the  propositions — No 
men  are  mammals  —  and  —  Some  men  are  not  mammals  —  are 
false,  i.e.,  not  true.  Similarly  if  I  know  the  proposition  — 
Some  metals  are  not  combustible  —  to  be  true,  I  can  infer  that 
the  proposition  —  All  metals  are  combustible  —  is  false,  though 
I  cannot  infer  anything  concerning  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
propositions  —  Some  metals  are  combustible  —  and  —  No  met- 
als are  combustible;  that  is,  they  remain  doubtful.  Similar 
inferences  may  be  made  from  propositions  of  the  forms  I  and 
E.  The  relations  of  opposition  and  the  inferences  possible  from 
these  relations  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  taken  from 
Jevons.  It  applies,  of  course,  only  to  propositions  having  the 
same  subject  and  predicate : 


A 

E 

I 

0 

is 

is 

is 

is 

If  A  be  true 

true 

false 

true 

false 

If  E  be  true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

If  I   be  true 

doubtful 

false 

true 

doubtful 

If  0  be  true 

false 

doubtful 

doubtful 

true 

Inference  bv  Svllo<rism:  Proceed in<r  now  to  mediate  deduc- 
tion,  suppose  we  consider  two  propositions:  Say  —  All  mam- 
mals are  vertebrates  —  and  —  All  men  are  bipeds.  Can  we  in- 
fer anything  more  from  these  in  conjunction  than  we  can  infer 
from  tliom  separately?  Apparently  not.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  by  which  to  compare  them.  They  are  quite  unrelated 
propositions.  But  suppose  we  sliould  change  the  predicate  of 
the  last  proposition,  so  that  the  propositions  became  —  All  mam- 
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mals  are  vertebrates  —  and  —  All  men  are  mammals.  From 
these  two  propositions  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  infer  that  — 
All  men  are  vertebrates.  We  have  been  enabled  to  make  this 
inference  because  the  two  propositions  have  a  conmion  term, 
mammals,  and  by  comparing  the  other  two  terms  with  this 
common  term  an  expressible  relation  may  be  found  between 
men  and  vertebrates.  By  comparing  the  diagrams  of  the  three 
propositions,  the  justification  of  the  inference  is  made  plain 
to  the  eye : 


All  mammals  are  vertebrates. 


All  men  are  mammals. 


Therefore 


All  men  are  vertebrates. 


'Vertebrates^ 


I 


^MAMMALS^ 


Ktertebrates^ 


Fig.  3, 


The  relation  between  the  three,  and  the  reason  why  the  infer- 
ence is  possible  explains  itself.  If  vertebrates  include  all  mam- 
mals, and  mammals  all  men,  obviously  vertebrates  include  all 
men.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  appropriate  relation  of  in- 
clusion or  exclusion  between  two  classes  by  means  of  a  third 
class  can  be  established,  inferences  of  this  kind  may  be  drawn. 
Fig.  4  furnishes  an  example  in  which  one  of  the  premises  is 
particular. 


so 
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All  metals  are  elements. 


/  ELEMENTS  \ 


Some  metals  are  incom 
bustiblc  substances. 


-  / 
V 


METALS 


^    INCOM^ 


SUB-     / 
'STANCES/ 


Therefore 


/iNCOM- 


Some  incombustible  sub-  (^^^*®*^^^elEMENTSJ 
stances  are  elements,      i      SUB-  ^^  y 


^  JSTANCES^ 
«*.  __  X    V 


Fig.4. 


An  inference  of  the  character  here  illustrated,  wherein  two 
propositions  containing  but  three  terms  between  thorn  enable  us 
to  draw  an  inference  which  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  prop- 
ositions separately  is  called  a  sxjUogxsm,  The  two  propositions 
from  which  the  inference  is  made  are  known  as  tlie  premises; 
the  proposition  inferred  from  them  is  the  conclusion.  The 
term  common  to  tlie  premises  is  called  the  middle  term,  and 
through  its  mediniiwi  the  inference  is  made  possible.  The  pred- 
icate of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  major  term,  and  its  subject 
the  minor  term.  The  middle  or  mediating  term,  of  course, 
never  occurs  in  the  conclusion.  The  premise  containing  the 
major  tenn  is  called  the  major  premise  —  that  containing  the 
minor  term    the  minor  premise. 

A  syllogism  is  evidently  a  deduction.  To  deny  the  conclusion 
is  equivalent  to  denying  one  of  the  premises.  Hence  to  affirm 
the  premises  and  deny  the  conclusion  involves  a  contradiction. 
By  combining  the  four  forms  of  C4itegorical  ]iropositions,  A,  I, 
E,  0,  two  by  two,  in  all  possible  variations,  logicians  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  just  nineteen  difTeront  ways  in  whicli  a 
conclusion  may  be  correctly  inferred  from  two  premises.     To 
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each  of  these  ways  a  Latin  name  has  been  given  and  these  names 
may  be  found  in  any  logic.  They  do  not  concern  us  here.  It 
has  been  discovered,  however,  that  in  all  nineteen  forms  of 
syllogism  the  premises  and  conclusion  are  so  related  to  one  an- 
other as  to  conform,  to  the  following  rules,  as  formulated  by 
Jevons : 

1.  Every  syllogism  has  three  and  only  three  terms. 

These  terms  are  called  the  major  tenn,  the  minor  term,  and 
the  middle  term. 

2.  Every  syllogism  contains  three,  and  only  three  propositions. 
These  propositions  are  called  the  major  premise,  the  minor 

premise,  and  the  conclusion. 

3.  The  middle  term  must  be  distributed  once  at  least,  and 
must  not  be  ambiguous. 

4.  No  term  must  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion  which  was 
not  distributed  in  one  of  the  premises. 

5.  From  negative  premises  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

6.  If  one  premise  be  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  nega- 
tive; and  vice  versa,  to  prove  a  negative  conclusion,  one  of  the 
premises  must  be  negative. 

From  the  above  rules  may  be  deduced  two  subordinate  rules, 
which  it  will  neveri;heless  be  convenient  to  state  at  once. 

7.  From  two  particular  premises  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

8.  If  one  premise  be  pari;icular,  the  conclusion  must  be  par- 
ticular. 

These  are  called  the  Rules  of  the  Syllogism,  All  correct  syl- 
logisms obey  them.  Hence,  if  we  find  a  conclusion  related  to  its 
premises  in  a  manner  which  does  not  conform  to  these  rules  we 
may  know  it  is  not  a  correct  syllogism ;  that  it  is  not  a  correct 
deduction,  although  it  may  appear  to  be  one.  In  saying  that  a 
syllogism  which  does  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  syllogism 
is  incorrect,  no  more  information  is  conveyed  about  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  syllogism  than  was  conveyed  about  the  laws  of 
thought  by  the  assertion  that  they  were  certain.  In  other  words, 
we  mean  by  a  correct  syllogism  one  which  conforms  to  the  rules 
just  given,  and  by  a  correct  deduction  one  which  conforms  to 
these  rules  or  those  given  for  making  immediate  deductions. 
Incorrect  deductions  are  called  fallacies,  and  as  their  many  vari- 
eties are  discussed  in  every  book  on  logic  I  need  not  discuss 
them  here. 

Letting  this  brief  discussion  of  deduction  suffice,  let  us  con- 
sider the  more  complicated  kind  of  inference  known  as  induc- 

tidL 
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Induction:  In  examining  the  nature  of  deduction  we  Iiave 
had  occasion  to  point  out  how  from  one  or  more  valid  expecta- 
tions others  might  be  derived,  but  the  methods  there  discussed 
did  not  suggest  how  an  expectation  was  to  be  derived  from  some- 
thing not  an  expectation.  The  premises  of  any  given  deduction 
may  be  the  conclusions  of  former  deductions,  but  if  we  trace 
back  such  a  series  of  deductions  we  must  finally  arrive  at  prop- 
ositions not  establislied  by  deduction.  How  then  can  such 
propositions  be  established?  Experience  alone  can  establish 
them,  and  it  is  of  the  mode  by  which  experience  establishes  the 
fundamental  propositions  which  are  the  ultimate  premises  of  all 
deduction   that  inductive  logic  treats. 

In  the  consideration  of  inductive  logic,  two  methods  of  classi- 
fying experience  will  be  useful : 

First,  experiences  may  be  divided  into  (1)  Personally  observ- 
able experiences,  which  of  necessity  are  confined  to  one  person, 
such  as  pleasure,  pain,  volition,  etc.  (2)  Impersonally  observ- 
able experiences  or  those  which  more  than  one  person  may  ob- 
serve, such  as  result  from  the  observation  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  which  surround  us,  and  their  movemeni«i. 

Second,  experiences  may  be  divided  into  (a)  Those  involving 
a  perception  of  relation,  (b)  Those  not  involving  a  perception 
of  relation. 

Of  these  two  latter  classes,  the  first  only  is  capable  of  expres- 
sion in  a  proposition  and  experiences  of  this  class  are  the 
foundations  of  all  knowledge.  Logicians  in  treating  of  induc- 
tions generally  confine  their  inquiries  to  experiences  of  phe- 
nomena, and  in  the  discussion  which  follows  I  shall  do  likewise. 
The  application  to  non-phenomenal  experiences  will,  however,  be 
sufficiently  clear.     The  principles  are  the  same  for  both. 

Now  all  knowledge  of  phenomena  is  derived  from  experience 
of  phenomenal  impressions.  An  impersonally  observable  rela- 
tion among  phenomenal  impressions  1  shall  call  a  phenomenal 
conjunction  or,  for  brevity,  simply  a  conjunction.  In  an  assem- 
blage of  conjunctions  having  one  member  in  common,  said 
member  is  called  the  common,  mcmhcr.  The  others  are  called 
conjoined  memhcrs.  A  conjunction  having  a  beginning  is  called 
an  event,  A  conjunction  not  necessarily  observed  but  expected 
to  be  observable,  is  called  an  ohserrahiJiti/,  To  ])redieate  the 
occurrence  of  a  conjunction  is  to  predicate  its  observability.  A 
conjunction  actually  observed  is  called  an  ohserration,  and  ob- 
servations are  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  of  phenom- 
ena.    It  is  from  this  particular  kind  of  experience  that  such 
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knowledge  arises.  But  here  we  meet  a  difficulty.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  observations  of  phenomena  possess  the  quality  of 
impersonal  observability.  Can  we  be  certain  that  such  a  quality 
is  always  possessed  by  them  ?  To  this  question  we  must  answer 
No.  It  is  impossible  to  assure  ourselves  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  things  we  observe  about  us  are  observable  by  others,  or  even 
that  experiences  other  than  our  own  exist.  No  method  has  ever 
been  suggested,  for  example,  whereby  we  may,  with  certainty, 
distinguish  between  the  impressions  of  a  dream  and  those  of 
waking  life.  Purely  imaginary  impressions  of  phenomena  such 
as  those  observed  in  delirium  are  of  no  value  in  induction,  be- 
cause they  do  not  possess  the  quality  of  impersonal  observability. 
This  quality  is,  in  fact,  assumed.  It  will  appear  later  that  such 
an  assumption  is  equivalent  to  assvmiiig  that  the  phenomena 
whose  observation  constitutes  the  basis  of  knowledge,  exist;  and 
this  Assumption  of  Existence  may  be  called  the  First  In- 
ductive Postulate.  It  is  a  universal  intuition.  Phenomenal 
experiences  which  do  not  involve  this  assumption  are  called 
pure  observations. 

Now  a  conjunction  being  an  observable  relation,  must  involve 
one  or  more  of  the  perceptions  of  relation  enumerated  on  page  16, 
viz.,  similanty,  dissimilarity,  co-existence  or  succession.  In  the 
theory  of  knowledge  the  most  important  of  these  relations  is  the 
first,  for  it  is  from  the  detection  and  classification  of  the  simi- 
larities among  the  chaos  of  dissimilarities  which  constitute  ex- 
perience that  knowledge  emerges.  To  perceive  the  relation  of 
similarity  is  to  perceive  one  or  more  identical  qualities  in  two 
objects  of  experience,  and  Jevons,  identifying  science  with 
knowledge,  remarks :  "  Science  arises  from  the  discovery  of  iden- 
tity amidst  diversity."  Similarities  of  relation  are  observable 
as  well  as  similarities  of  other  impressions.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
serve: (a)  Similar  similarities,  (b)  Similar  dissimilarities,  (c) 
Similar  co-existences,  (d)   Similar  successions. 

From  the  first  two  of  these  (a)  and  (b)  our  concepts  of  mag- 
nitude (including  number)  are  derived.  No  detailed  discussion 
of  this  matter  will  be  undertaken  here,  because  it  is  already 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  minds  of  most  persons.  From  the  sec- 
ond two  (c)  and  (d)  all  other  knowledge  is  derived.  Of  course 
similarities  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  must  co-exist  with, 
or  succeed  one  another  in  the  mind,  and  thus  all  conjunctions 
may  be  classed  either  as  of  co-existence,  or  as  of  succession. 
Let  us  see  how  similarities  of  co-existence  or  succession  give 
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rise  to  valid  expectations,  Hiat  is  to  knowledge^  and  as  an  ezam« 
pie  let  us  examine  a  simple  similarity  of  co-existence. 

Suppose  we  observe  a  block  of  transparent  material  having  a 
vitreous  lustre,  and  on  touching  it  observe  a  sensation  of  cold 
such  as  is  imparted  by  ice.  Were  it  our  first  experience  with  a 
piece  of  ice  tlie  sensaticm  of  cold  would  be  entirely  unexpected. 
Never  before  having  observed  a  similar  co-existence  of  qualities 
we  should  have  no  expectation  of  observing  it.  Had  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  experience  with  ice,  the  co-existence  of 
coldness,  with  the  vitreous  lustre  and  other  sensible  properties 
of  ice,  would  be  expected,  and  upon  observing  the  latter  set  of 
qualities,  we  should  expect  the  sensation  of  coldness  which  in 
previous  observations  had  co-existed  with  them.  When  we  see 
the  sun  shining  we  expect  all  objects  to  cast  shadows;  when  we 
hear  the  wind  roar  in  the  trees  we  expect  to  see  their  branches 
moving;  when  we  perceive  the  odor  of  a  rose  we  expect  that 
that  flower  is,  or  might  be,  observable  in  the  vicinity;  when  we 
drop  a  coin  on  a  hard  object  we  expect  to  hear  it  ring;  and  we 
might  enumerate  any  number  of  similar  relations  between  ob- 
servation and  expectation,  all  alike  having  arisen  from  previous 
experience  of  the  appropriate  similarities  of  co-existence  or  suc- 
cession, some  of  narrow  and  some  of  wide  application. 

The  reader  may  notice  that  should  we  observe  the  conjunction 
between  the  other  sensible  properties  of  ice  and  its  coldness  even 
once,  we  should  thereafter  expect  (in  some  degree)  a  similar  con- 
junction ;  and  he  may  deem  that  such  a  fact  contravenes  our 
assertion ;  for  one  observation  of  a  co-existence  can  give  rise  to 
no  perception  of  similarity  of  co-existence.  Instead  of  contra- 
vening our  assertion  this  objection  confirms  it  since,  on  exam- 
ination, the  expectation  generated  by  one  observed  conjunction 
is  seen  to  de])end  upon  a  principle  of  very  wide  applicability 
which  is  itself  founded  upon  observations  of  similarity.  It  has 
been  observed  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  that  where  a  particular 
conjunction  l)etween  certain  qualities  is  observed  once,  that  a 
similar  conjunction  will  be  observed  many  times  or  perhaps 
always:  hence  where  a  now  conjunction  of  a  more  or  less  similar 
kind  is  observed  once,  we  expect  it  to  be  observed  again,  since 
this  is  a  generic  character  of  such  conjunctions.  Had  this 
principle  not  itself  been  established  by  observation,  a  single  con- 
junction of  the  character  specified  would  establish  no  expecta- 
tion. 

Now  what  assumption,  if  any,  is  involved  in  the  expectations 
we  have  cited?    Why  is  it  that  when  a  conjunction  has  been 
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one  or  more  times  observed,  the  observation  of  one  member  of 
the  conjunction  will  generate  an  expectation  that  the  other  mem- 
ber is  observable?  The  fact  is,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
expectations  thus  generated  should  be  fulfilled.  We  simply  dis- 
cover that  they  are,  or  are  likely  to  be.  The  assumption  com- 
mon to  all  expectations  of  this  character  is  a  universal  one,  and 
I  shall  call  it  the  Second  Inductive  Postulate.  It  is  denom- 
inated the  Principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  —  an 
rssumption  that  the  tmobserved  ivill  resemble  the  observed;  that 
unobserved  observabilities  will  be  similar  to  observed  observa- 
l)ilities.  By  the  aid  of  this  universal  intuition  observations 
made  at  one  place  and  time  may  give  rise  to  valid  expectations 
about  other  places  and  times,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  postulated,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  in  practically  every  deliberate  act  of 
men  and  animals.  We  do  not  reach  out  our  hand  to  take  up 
our  hat,  we  do  not  turn  our  head  in  order  to  look  at  something, 
we  do  not  draw  a  chair  to  the  table,  we  do  not  perform  a  single 
act  of  dressing,  eating,  walking,  or  indeed  any  act  which  is  not 
automatic,  without  assuming  the  uniformity  of  nature.  The 
act  is  controlled  by  our  expectation  of  its  consequences,  and  a 
consequence  implies  a  previously  observed  similarity  or  uniform- 
ity of  sul  -ession ;  though  to  be  sure  in  some  very  familiar  acts 
like  those  of  walking,  or  reading,  the  appropriate  movements  of 
the  legs  or  the  eyes  have  been  performed  so  often  as  to  have 
become  in  part  automatic.  Now  why  is  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture so  universally  postulated?  Apparently  because  it  is  so 
uniformly  observed.  In  the  case  of  the  observation  of  ice  al- 
ready cited,  the  uniform  association  of  transparency,  etc.,  with 
the  feeling  of  cold  led  to  an  expectation  of  uniformity  of  co- 
existence, and  uniformities  of  succession  similarly  generate  ex- 
pectations of  succession.  Both  arc  acquired  from  experience 
and  from  experience  only.  Beings  who  have  had  no  experience 
perform  few,  if  any,  deliberate  acts,  and  the  acts  performed  are 
so  similar  as  to  lead  many  persons  to  class  them  as  automatic  or  in- 
stinctive, rather  than  deliberate.  Thus  young  mammals  perform 
complicated  movements  in  the  act  of  suckling,  and  newly  hatched 
chickens  will  eat  meal  without  any  previous  experience,  but  these 
inexperienced  beings  never  can  perform  any  other  acts  than  those 
which  any  of  their  fellows  can  perform,  and  moreover  the  acts 
performable  are  always  related  to  their  necessities  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  nature  has  built  into  their 
nervous  structure  substitutes  for  expectation  which  cause  them 
to  perform  these  acts  as  automatically  in  response  to  the  appro- 
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priate  stimulus,  as  the  acts  of  the  heart  are  performed  in  re* 
sponso  to  an  increase  of  muscular  exertion. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  act  of  suckling  then^  newly 
born  infants  perform  no  deliberate  acts.  Their  crying  even  is 
automatic,  and  the  spasmodic  movements  of  their  arms  and  legs 
are  utterly  aimless.  Indeed,  even  after  they  have  had  enough 
experience  to  know  the  use  of  their  hands  their  judgment  is  so 
defective  tliat  they  will  attempt  to  grasp  tiie  moon  with  the  same 
apparent  expectation  of  success  as  that  with  which  they  attempt 
to  grasp  a  rattle  within  reach.  It  is  only  by  continued  experi- 
ence that  tliey  gradually  learn  to  distinguish  valid  from  invalid 
expectations,  and  to  the  end  of  their  lives  they  never  learn  to 
perfectly  distinguish  between  them.  Similarly  were  a  person 
who  from  birth  had  been  without  the  sense  of  smell  suddenly 
endowed  with  it  he  would  not  from  the  odor  of  a  rose  be  led 
to  any  expectation  of  its  visible  presence.  Should  a  person 
deaf  from  birth  have  his  hearing  restored  he  would  not  on  hear- 
ing laughter  infer  mirth.  Should  a  person  blind  from  birth  gain 
his  sight,  he  would  as  deliberately  walk  against  a  tree  or  a  wall 
as  a  blind  man.  He  would  observe  the  tree,  but  the  visible  im- 
pression would  generate  no  expectation  and  hence  would  not 
influence  his  acts;  in  the  absence  of  experience  the  visible  im- 
pression would  not  be  associated  with  the  tangible  impressions 
which  he  would  receive  on  colliding  with  the  tree.  After  a  few 
such  encounters,  however,  the  expectation  would  be  generated, 
and  when  his  experience  had  enabled  him  to  distinguish  solid 
objects  he  would  avoid  such  encounters  as  experience  indicated 
were  harmful. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  principle  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature  is  deducible  from  another  one  called  the  law  of  caw- 
sation-.  Ijot  us  examine  this  important  law  and  incidentally  test 
the  validity  of  the  assumption. 

At  any  particular  time  or  place  the  external  universe  is  in 
some  particular  condition ;  the  objects  of  nature  have  a  partic- 
ular di!=«tril)iition ;  the  material  world  a  definite  configuration;  the 
possible  sensible  observabilities  are  determinate;  all  phenomena 
are  particular  phenomena.  A  phenomenal  condition  is  simply 
an  observable  phenomenon.  The  internal  world  is  similarly 
definite:  non-phenomenal  experience  may  be  of  one  kind  or 
another,  but  it  is  of  some  definite,  particular,  kind  at  every 
moment  in  the  life  of  every  being.  A  menial  conditian  is  sim- 
ply an  observed  non-phenomenon.  The  term  condition  refers 
to  either  a  phenomenal  or  non-phenomenal  condition. 
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By  the  total  came  of  an  event  I  mean  a  combination  of  con- 
ditions in  the  concurrence  of  which  the  event  will  occur,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  of  which  the  event  will  not  occur.  Mill's 
definition  of  a  cause  is  very  similar  to  that  here  given  of  a  total 
cause.     It  is  as  follows : 

"The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  conditions  positive  and  negative  taken  together;  the  whole 
of  the  contingencies  of  every  description,  whddbi  being  realized, 
the  consequent  invariably  follows."  ^ 

By  a  cause  of  an  event  I  shall  mean  any  condition  among 
those  constituting  a  total  cause.  By  the  cause  I  shall  mean 
some  conspicuous  cause,  or  one  which  it  is  useful  to  locate  or 
consider.  The  effect  is  simply  the  event  which  invariably  fol- 
lows the  concurrence  of  the  conditions  constituting  a  total  cause. 

The  law  of  causation  asserts  (1)  That  the  same  total  cause 
is  always  followed  by  the  same  effect  or  event.  (2)  That  every 
event  is  preceded  by  a  total  cause.  Hence  the  relation  between 
the  two,  and  consequently  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  is 
independent  of  time. 

Metaphysicians  divide  causes  into  two  classes,  efficient  and 
sensible  causes.  That  to  which  we  here  refer  is  the  sensible 
cause  —  what  Minto  calls  "  The  perceptible  antecedent  of  a 
perceptible  consequent.^'  Efficient  causes  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  first  half  of  the  law  of  causation  may  be  expressed  thus : 
Let  T  represent  the  location  in  time  of  an  event  X,  and  let  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  be  the  conditions  under  which  X  has  occurred, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  of  which,  and  of  any  other  total  cause, 
it  would  not  have  occurred ;  then  the  concurrence  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  &c.,  is  a  total  cause  of  X,  and  the  law  of  causation  asserts 
that  if  at  some  other  time  T,  the  conditions  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c., 
again  concur,  that  X  will  occur  also,  that  is,  that  the  relation 
between  a  total  cause  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  and  its  effect  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  location  in  time ;  provided,  of  course,  that  which 
is  referred  to  as  the  event  does  not  include  some  particular 
location  in  time  in  its  meaning. 

Although  the  law  of  causation  asserts  that  the  concurrence  of 
conditions  constituting  a  total  cause  is  invariably  followed  by 
the  same  effect  or  effects,  it  does  not  assert  that  the  same  effect 
may  not  be  preceded  by  more  than  one  total  cause.    Most,  if  not 

1  System  of  Logic,  p.  217, 
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all,  events  may  be  caused  in  more  than  one  way.  Thus  we  may 
cause  a  billiard  ball  to  move  either  by  striking  it  witti  some 
solid  object,  by  directing  a  blast  of  air  against  it,  by  tipping  the 
table  upon  which  it  rests,  and  other  ways  might  be  suggested. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  conditions  constituting  these  various 
causes  are  tlie  same,  and  in  assuming  that  an  event  may  be 
caused,  there  is  always  a  certain  class  of  conditions  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  which  are  assumed  absent,  those  namely, 
which  are  causes  of  the  absence  of  the  event;  that  is,  we  assume 
the  absence  of  counter-acting  causes.  Thus  in  our  assumption 
that  a  billiard  ball  could  be  moved  in  the  modes  suggested  we 
assumed,  among  other  things,  that  the  ball  was  not  attached 
to  the  table  by  some  means  or  other. 

The  sum  of  the  conditions  with  which  an  event  is  actually 
associated,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  of  which,  and  of  all  other 
total  causes,  it  would  not  have  occurred,  I  shall  call  the  actual 
total  came.  The  sum  of  those  with  which  it  might  have  been 
associated,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  of  which,  and  of  all  other 
total  causes,  it  would  not  have  occurred,  I  shall  call  a  possible 
total  cause.  An  actual  total  cause  is  tlius,  of  course,  alwavs  a 
possible  total  cause.  Corresponding  to  actual  and  possible  total 
causes  there  are  actual  and  posifible  causes.  This  distinction  is 
so  familiar  as  to  require  no  exemplification. 

The  second  part  of  the  law  of  causation  may  then  be  stated 
thus:  IjQt  X  be  any  event,  and  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  F, 
G,  II,  I,  J,  &c.,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  &e.,  .  .  .  represent  all  of 
its  possible  total  causes.  Tlien,  whenever  X  occurs,  some  one 
of  said  possible  total  causes  has  preceded  it.  Tliis  is  merely  to 
assert  that  anv,  and  therefore  every,  event  has  some  total  cause. 

We  sliall  generally  speak  of  the  relation  between  a  possible 
cause  and  its  effect  as  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 
Thus  not  only  is  it  true  that  the  same  effect  may  have  many 
causes  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  cause  may  have  many 
effects.  In  fact,  any  and  every  event  to  ])e  observed  or  experi- 
enced is  an  effect.  Hence  every  cause  which  has  a  beginning  is 
itself  an  eff(»ct,  and  everv  effect  mav  be  a  cause.  Everv  event 
occurring  in  tlie  j)resent  is  an  effect  of  a  long  series  of  causes  — 
the  occurrences  of  to-day  are  but  effects  of  causes  set  in  opera- 
tion centuries  ago,  and  those  in  turn  of  previous  causes  —  the 
endless  cliain  of  causation  emerging  from  an  impenetrable  past, 
is  lost  in  an  impenetrable  future. 

From  tliis  explanation  of  the  law  of  causation  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  contend  that  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of 
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nature  is  deducible  from  it,  claim  in  effect  that  all  conjunctions 
are  events,  for  an  event  must  be  something  which  has  a  begin- 
ning. Without  stopping  to  examine  the  argument  of  Mill  that 
there  are  many  uniformities  of  co-existence  independent  of 
causation,  one  example  of  such  a  imiformity  may  be  mentioned 
which  would  seem  to  nullify  this  claim.  According  to  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  matter,  matter  can  neitlier  be  created 
nor  destroyed.  Now  in  material  bodies  the  properties  of  inertia 
and  gravity  are  invariably  conjoined.  Hence  if  we  accept  the 
law  mentioned  we  have  here  a  uniformity  which,  having  had  no 
beginning,  could  have  had  no  cause.  But  without  dwelling 
upon  this  example  it  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  our 
own  minds  that  the  idea  of  nature's  uniformity  does  not  spring 
from  that  of  causation,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  of 
causation  arises  from  the  observed  uniformity  of  nature.  In 
fact,  the  notion  has  doubtless  been  suggested  by  the  observation 
of  similarities  of  succession,  the  antecedent  member  being  called 
a  cause,  the  consequent  member  an  effect.  Such  is  the  view  of 
Hume,  who  says : 

"Tis  therefore  by  experience  only,  that  we  can  infer  the 
existence  of  one  object  from  that  of  another.  The  nature  of 
experience  is  this.  We  remember  to  have  had  frequent  instances 
of  the  existence  of  one  species  of  objects;  and  also  remember, 
that  the  individuals  of  another  species  of  objects  have  always 
attended  them,  and  have  existed  in  a  regular  order  of  contiguity 
and  succession  with  regard  to  them.  Thus  we  remember  to  have 
seen  that  species  of  object  we  call  flame,  and  to  have  felt  that 
species  of  sensation  we  call  heat.  We  likewise  call  to  mind  their 
constant  conjunction  in  all  past  instances.  Without  any  farther 
ceremony,  we  call  the  one  cause  and  the  other  effect,  and  infer 
the  existence  of  the  one  from  the  other.  In  all  those  instances, 
from  which  we  learn  the  conjunction  of  particular  causes  and 
effects,  both  the  causes  and  effects  have  been  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  are  remembered:  But  in  all  cases,  wherein  wo  reason 
concerning  them,  there  is  only  one  perceived  or  remembered,  and 
the  other  is  supplied  in  conformity  to  our  past  experience. 

"  Thus  in  advancing  we  have  insensibly  discovered  a  new  rela- 
tion betwixt  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  This  relation  is  their 
OONSTAIJT  CONJUNCTION.  Contiguity  and  succession  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  pronounce  any  two  objects  to  be  cause  and 
effect,  imless  we  perceive,  that  these  two  relations  are  preserved 
in  several  instances."  * 

1  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature ;  Davjd  Hume,  Book  I,  p.  87.  Claren- 
don fr^s,  Oxford,  1896. 
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We  shall  presently  seek  to  demonstrate  that  the  contention  of 
Ilunie  lierc  quoted  has  not,  as  some  persons  apparently  believe, 
been  invalidated  through  the  invention  of  efficient  causes  by 
confused  metaphysicians. 

Tlie  law  that  unsupported  bodies  fall  toward  the  earth  does 
not  receive  universal  acceptance  by  authority  of  the  law  of 
causation.  Ignorant  savages  and  even  animals  accept  it.  It  is 
a  uniformity  observed  and  therefore  expected,  and  should  a 
cause  for  such  occurrences  be  discovered  to-morrow  it  would 
not  materially  increase  our  conviction  that  unsupported  bodies 
will  fall  toward  the  earth.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
cited  which  prove  that  laws  involving  causation  stand  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  as  other  empirical  laws. 

Uniformities  of  causation  are  special  cases  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature.  The  law  of  universal  causation  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
conipreliensive  and  important  of  empirical  laws,  and  like  other 
products  of  induction  it  does  not  attain  to  certainty:  it  is  by 
no  means  universally  accepted  ;  indeed  those  who  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  free  will  reject  it,  and  they  include  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  age.  Nevertheless,  examination  of  our  own  minds 
and  of  the  acts  of  others  makes  it  obvious  that  though  some- 
times rejected  in  theorv',  it  is  universally  postulated  in  practice, 
and  that  in  all  the  familiar  affairs  of  life  it  constitutes  a  guide 
to  expectation  and  conduct. 

Accepting  the  law  of  causation,  we  may  expect  to  find  expe- 
riences varying  together  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  distin- 
guish such  as  are  causally  related  from  such  as  are  not.  Hence 
in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  when  things  are  o])served  to  vary 
togetlier  and  persist  in  so  doing  that  the  relation  is  either  that 
between  cause  and  effect,  or  that  b(»tween  effects  of  the  same 
cause,  for  many  uniformities  of  co-existence  are  inferrible  from 
imiformities  of  succession,  though  all  are  not.  The  methods 
commonly  used  in  distinguishing  between  events  which  are  re- 
Intcd  causallv  and  those  wliich  are  not  have  l)eon  condensed  bv 
Mill  into  five  rules  or  guides  to  ol)servation.  known  as  Canons 
of  Inducium.  On  page  57  1  have  given  MilFs  definition  of  a 
cause.  It  will  therefore  be  best  to  give  the  canons  in  the  words 
of  Mill.     Thev  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )   The  Metliod  of  Agreement. 

"  If  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investipra- 
tion  have  only  one  circumstance   in   common,  the   circumstance 
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in  whicH  alone  all  the  inBtancee  agree  is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of 
the  given  phenomenon." 

(2)  The  Method  of  Difference. 

"If  an  instance  in  which  the  phenomenon  under  investigation 
occurs,  and  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have  every 
circumstance  in  common  save  one,  that  one  occurring  only  in 
the  former;  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  the  two  instances 
differ  is  the  effect,  or  the  cause,  or  an  indispensahle  part  of  the 
cause,  of  the  phenomenon," 

(3)  The  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference. 

"If  two  or  more  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs 
have  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  while  two  or  more 
instances  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have  nothing  in  common 
save  the  absence  of  the  circumstance,  the  circumstance  in  which 
alone  the  two  sets  of  instances  differ  is  the  effect,  or  the  cause, 
or  an  indispensable  i)art  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon." 

(4)  The  Method  of  Besidues. 

"  Subduct  from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as  is  known  by 
previous  inductions  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents,  and 
the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
antecedents." 

(5)  The  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations. 

"  Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  manner  whenever  another 
phenomenon  varies  in  some  particular  manner,  is  either  a  cause 
or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it  through 
some  fact  of  causation." 

Such  phenomena  as  appear  to  vary  quite  independently  of  one 
another  are,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  not  causally  related,  or 
at  any  rate  only  remotely  so.  Mill  gives  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  his  canons,  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
enumerate  them  here,  and  many  examples  will  occur  to  the 
reader.  The  first  two  canons  are  tliose  in  most  use.  They  are 
the  ones  by  which  the  thousand  and  one  uniformities  whereby 
our  daily  acts  are  guided  have,  in  the  main,  been  discovered. 
Mill  only  mentions  causal  relations  between  phenomena,  but 
they  may  as  easily  be  traced  among  non-plienomena.  In  trains 
of  thought  wherein  one  idea  suggests  another,  uniformities  may 
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be  observed  which,  tested  by  the  rules  embodied  in  Mill's  can- 
ons, will  be  found  to  be  those  of  cause  and  effect.  Indeed  the 
most  conspicuous  and  important  of  causes,  viz.  volition,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  effects,  viz.  pleasure  and 
pain,  are  non-phenomenal. 

So  far  our  expression  of  the  postulate  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  has  been  indefinite.  It  assumes  that  the  unobserved 
will  resemble  the  observed,  but  does  not  make  clear  how  close 
the  resoniblance  will  be.     Let  us  examine  this  question. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  should  we  on  some  given  occasion 
observe  a  transparent  object  that  looked  like  ice  and  remem- 
ber that  on  former  occasions  such  an  object  had  always  felt 
cold  to  the  touch,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  cold  to  the  touch 
on  the  given  occasion.  That  is,  by  the  reiterated  experience  of 
the  conjunction  of  two  qualities  A  and  B  such  that  when  A  is 
experienced,  B  always  is,  an  expectation  of  B  arises  whenever 
A  is  observed.  Suppose,  however,  that  on  some  occasion,  we 
should  touch  a  transparent  object  inferred  to  be  ice,  and  fail  to 
find  it  cold,  but  on  touching  a  piece  of  it  to  our  tongue  should 
perceive  a  saline  taste,  such  as  rock  salt  imparts.  What  effect 
would  such  an  experience  have  on  our  expectation  next  time  we 
perceived  a  transparent  object  that  looked  like  ice?  Should  we 
expect  the  absence  of  cold  and  the  presence  of  a  saline  taste,  or 
the  absence  of  a  saline  taste  and  the  presence  of  cold?  If 
asked  whether  our  expectation  of  cold  was  the  same  as  before, 
we  doubtless  would  reply  that  it  was  not,  but  was  less  than  be- 
fore. If  asked  whether  our  expectation  of  a  saline  taste  was 
the  same  as  before,  we  would  reply  that  it  was  greater,  since 
before  experiencing  the  taste  conjoined  with  the  transparent 
object  resembling  ice,  we  had  no  expectation  of  it  at  all.  Such 
replies  clearly  imply  that  expectation  may  vary  in  degree  — 
may  be  greater  or  loss.  In  other  words,  if  wo  call  the  degree  of 
expectation  of  cold  a  and  the  degree  of  expectation  of  a  saline 
taste  h,  then  a  and  b  are  two  magnitudes  capable  of  varying, 
and  as  we  have  seen  they  will  vary  with  a  variation  in  remem- 
bered experience. 

Sometimes  when  we  say  we  expect  a  certain  experience  we 
moan  that  we  expect  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  expect  its 
absence.  This  is  obviously  not  the  meaning  in  which  we  have 
just  oniployod  tlie  tonii,  since,  on  ol)serving  a  transparent  object 
we  expocrt  botli  a  sensation  of  cold  and  a  saline  taste.  Now  wo  do 
not  oxpt»ot  both  in  conjunction,  and  clearly  we  cannot  expect 
the  former  more  than  tlio  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
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more  than  the  former.  Hence  our  degrees  of  expectation  either 
must  be  equal  or  one  must  be  greater  than  the  other.  The  ex- 
perience of  such  co-existent  expectations  —  sometimes  of  a  great 
number  of  them  —  is  familiar  to  everyone.  They  are  often 
called  probabilities,  and  admit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  de- 
grees, but  as  we  shall  presently  point  out,  degree  of  expecta- 
tion and  degree  of  probability  may  or  may  not  refer  to  the  same 
quantity.  On  page  41  it  has  been  noted  that  knowledge  is  but  a 
name  for  valid  expectation.  De  Morgan  says :  "  It  may  seem 
strange  to  treat  knowledge  as  a  magnitude  in  the  same  manner 
as  length,  or  weight,  or  surface.  This  is  what  all  writers  do 
who  treat  of  probability,  and  what  all  their  readers  have  done  long 
before  they  ever  saw  a  book  on  the  subject."  Had  De  Morgan 
but  asked  himself  what  he  meant  by  knowledge  he  would  not 
have  found  it  strange  that  it  was  a  variable  magnitude  like 
length,  or  weight,  or  surface,  for  expectation  is  thus  obviously 
variable.  Again  he  says  "  By  degree  of  probability  we  really 
mean,  or  ought  to  mean,  degree  of  belief."  And  Huxley  says 
"  To  have  an  expectation  of  a  given  event  and  to  believe  that  it 
will  happen  are  only  two  modes  of  stating  the  same  fact." 

Now  unless  De  Morgan  and  Huxley  are  far  astray  in  these 
assertions  there  is  some  important  relation  between  probabilities, 
beliefs  and  expectations;  hence  unless  we  desire  confusion  in 
thought,  we  must  distinguish  clearly  the  meanings  of  these  and 
other  common  terms,  and  if  usage  supplies  none,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  supply  them  ourselves,  on  the  principle  that  verbal 
derelicts  on  the  ocean  of  obscurity  are  at  the  service  of  him  who 
first  brings  them  into  the  port  of  intelligibility. 

The  term  expectation  has  already  been  exemplified.  By 
probability,  or  presumption,  is  meant  the  measure  of  an  ex- 
pectation's validity,  its  chance  or  frequency  of  fulfilment  in  the 
long  run,  and  as  this  varies  in  degree,  it  is  capable  of  numerical 
expression.  Usage,  however,  has  with  such  persistence  ex- 
tended the  meaning  of  the  term  probability  to  designate  propo- 
sitions of  higher  degrees  of  validity  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cal to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  term's  equivocality.  It 
need  not,  however,  mislead  us  if  we  are  careful  that  the  context 
shall  reveal  which  meaning  is  intended.  Probability  being  the 
measure  of  an  expectation's  validity  is  clearly  something  of 
importance,  and  the  formulation  of  a  convenient  method  of 
expressing  it  is  next  required. 

A  certainty,  as  we  have  already  explained,  is  something  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  expect;  on  impossibility  we  cannot 
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do  otherwise  than  not  expect  Hence  the  probability  of  the 
fonner  may  be  deemed  a  maximum;  of  the  latter  a  minimum. 
To  represent  degree  of  probability  therefore,  suppose  we  call 
the  maximum  probability  1  and  the  minimum  0.  Then  all 
otlier  probabilities  must  lie  between  these  two;  i.  e.,  they  must 
be  represented  by  common  fractions.  It  is  obvious  that  expec- 
tations themselves  may  be  represented  in  a  similar  manner  by 
moans  of  fractions,  and  the  deviation  of  the  degree  of  an  ex- 
pectation from  the  degree  of  its  probability,  is  a  measure  of  its 
invalidity. 

By  a  belief  I  shall  mean  an  expectation  greater  than  one- 
half;  by  a  rational  or  valid  belief  I  shall  mean  an  expecta- 
tion having  a  probability  greater  than  one-half.  To  probabili- 
ties greater  than  one-half  and  to  the  propositions  expressive 
thereof,  I  shall  apply  the  term  truth. 

Now  we  are  all  interested  in  ascertaining  what  propositions 
are  true  and  what  are  not  — we  desire  a  guide  to  expecta- 
tion, such  that  we  may  acquire  expectations  which  will,  at 
least  generally,  be  fulfilled,  and  may  avoid  acquiring  those 
which  will  not,  for  obviously  we  should  then  have  a  convoniont 
guide  to  conduct.  In  order  to  see  how  such  a  guide  is  obtain- 
able and  in  what  degree  it  is  a  safe  one,  lot  us  consider  some 
simple  cases,  which  will  incidentally  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  a  probability. 

Direct,  or  Deductive  Probability:  Any  given  conjunction 
must  either  occur  or  it  must  not ;  i.  e.,  the  probability  of  its  oc- 
curring added  to  that  of  its  not  occurring  is  a  certainty.  Hence 
if  the  probability  of  a  given  conjunction  occurring  is  two-thirds, 
the  probability  of  its  not  occurring  must  be  ono-third,  so  that 
J  +  ^=l,  or  in  general,  if  the  probability  of  a  conjunction 
occurring  is  a,  the  probability  of  its  not  occurring  is  1  -  a. 
This  theorem  which  is  deducible  directlv  from  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction  may  receive  more  general  expression  thus:  The 
prohnbiUty  of  the  occurren'Ce  of  at  least  one  among  several  rnn^ 
iually  exclusive  conjunctions  is  the  swm  of  the  probahilities  of 
the  conjunctions. 

Two  or  more  conjunctions  are  said  to  bo  independent  when 
the  occurrence  or  non-occurronoo  of  anv  one  does  not  nfT(»ct 
the  probability  of  tlio  occurronoo  of  any  of  the  otiiors.  Other- 
wise thoy  are  dependent.  Dopondont  conjunctions  an'  always 
causallv  related,  though  the  relation  mav  ho  a  remote  one.  Tims 
the  fact  that  a  coin,  known  to  ])e  of  normal  construction,  ha^3 
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fallen  heads,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  any  number  of  times  in  suc- 
cession, does  not  affect  the  probability  that  it  will  fall  heacis 
the  next  time,  since  the  first  events  cannot  causally  affect  the 
last  one;  the  events  are  indeed  independent;  hut  if  we  are  told 
by  one  who  has  means  of  knowledge  that  the  coin  is  a  loaded 
one,  the  event  of  being  thus  told  will  increase  the  probability 
that  the  next  fall  will  be  heads,  because  we  Infer  that  a  trausal 
relation  between  the  structure  of  the  coin  and  the  information 
of  our  informant  exists.     Such  events  are  dependent. 

If  we  toss  up  an  ordinary  coin,  our  expectation  that  it  will 
fail  heads  is  no  greater  and  no  less  than  that  it  will  fall  tails, 
and  this  equality  of  expectation  has  been  generated  by  a  process 
hereafter  to  be  discussed  from  previous  observation  of  the  be- 
havior of  symmetrical  objects  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 
The  probability  of  throwing  heads  and  of  throwing  tails  is,  in 
fact,  one-half,  since  the  coin  must  fall  either  one  or  the  other, 
i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  must  be  1,  and  no  reason  why  it 
should  fall  heads  rather  than  tails  or  vice  versa  can  be  adduced. 
Let  us  next  inquire  what  the  probability  is  that  a  coin  will  fall 
heads  (or  tails)  twice  in  succession.  To  discover  this  we  first 
ascertain  in  how  many  different  ways  it  would  be  possible  for  it 
to  fall.  These  ways  are :  ( 1 )  first  toss,  heads,  second  toss, 
heads,  (2)  first  toss,  tails,  second  toss,  tails,  (11)  first  toss,  heads, 
second  toss,  tails,  (4)  first  toss,  tails,  second  teas,  heads;  and 
no  reason  is  known  why  any  one  of  these  combinations  is  not 
as  likely  as  any  other.  Of  these  four  different  ways,  only  one 
would  give  heads  twice  in  succession,  while  three  would  not. 
The  probability  of  any  one  being  equal  to  the  probability  of  any 
other,  and  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  being  equal  to  1,  we 
are  required  to  find  that  fraction  which  multiplied  by  four  will 
give  one.  This  fraction  is  J:  hence  ^  is  the  probability  that 
any  one  of  the  four  possible  combinations  will  occur;  hence  it  is 
the  probability  that  heads  will  fall  twice  in  succession.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  reasoning  can  he  applied  to  any  number  of 
equally  probable  independent  conjunctions;  that  is,  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  out  of  a  given  number  q  of  equally  probable  inde- 
pendent conjunctions,  there  are  p  ways  in  which  a  upccified 
conjunction  x  may  occur,  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 

X  is  — ;  or  the  theorem  may  be  stated  thus :  //  a  confunction 
may  occur  in  m  ways  and  fail  in  n  ways,  and  all  these  ways  are 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  useful  corollary  from  this  theorem  let 
us  assume  two  independent  conjunctions,  A  and  B  to  have  the 

probabilities  -r-  and  -r-  respectively.    What  is  the   probability 

that  both  will  occur?  Now  if  b  is  the  possible  number  of  inde- 
pendent conjunctions  (all  equally  probable)  among  which  A  can 
occur,  and  d  the  possible  number  among  which  B  can  occur, 
then  it  is  clear  that  in  combination  with  any  single  conjunction 
among  those  represented  by  b,  every  single  conjunction  among 
those  represented  by  d  can  occur;  and  hence  with  each  of 
the  b  conjunctions,  all  of  the  d  conjunctions  can  occur,  so 
that  the  possible  number  of  the  combinations  of  conjunctions  is 
bxd.  The  same  reasoning  shows  that  the  possible  number  of 
the  conjunctions  of  A  and  B  is  axe.     Hence  the  probability 

axe 
of  the  compound  conjunction  A  B  is    r — jj .    For  example, 

if  we  consider  three  independent  and  equally  probable  events, 
m,  n,  o,  and  also  throe  otlier  independent  and  ecjually  probable 
events,  p,  q,  r,  it  is  clear  that  the  possible  conjunctions  of  events 
(by  twos)  is  nine,  as  follows:  nip,  mq,  mr,  np,  nq,  nr,  op,  oq, 
or,  or  3x3  =  9.  Now  if  but  one  event  among  the  first  group 
m,  n,  o,  can  occur,  the  probability  that  it  be  m  is  J  (simi- 
larly for  n  or  o)  and  under  the  same  conditions  tlie  proba- 
bility of  p  (or  q  or  r)  is  J.  Examining  the  nine  possible 
conjunctions  we  see  that  there  is  only  one  between  m  and  p. 
Hence  the  probability  that  the  conjunction  mp  will  occur  is  ^ 
or  i  X  J.  The  same  rea^^oning  would  permit  us  to  establish 
the  same  results  concerning  the  probability  of  any  number  of 
given  events  or  conjunctions.  Hence  tlie  corollary  may  be 
expressed  thus:  The  probability  of  the  conjunction  of  any 
number  of  independent  conjnnHirm^  is  the  product  of  their 
separate  probabilities.  Thus  the  probability  that  in  tossing  up 
a  coin,  heads  will  fall  three  times  in  succession  is,  by  this 
rule,^,  or  ten  times  in  succession  is  Y(rTT* 

Tlie  above  theorem  may  readily  be  extended  to  include  de- 
pendent conjunctions,  for  if  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  &c.,  are  a  series  of 
conjunctions,  b  depending  upon  the  occurrence  of  a,  c  upon  the 
occurrence  of  b,  etc.,  tlien  the  probability  that  1)  will  occur  is 
the  probability  that  a  having  (wcurred  h  will  occur;  the  prob- 
ability that  c  will  occur  is  tlie  probability  that  a  and  1)  having 
both  occurred  c  will  occur,  &c. ;  hence:  If  p,  he  the  probability 
that  a  vanjumdion  a  will  occur,  and  when  it  has  occurred,  p^ 
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is  the  prohabUity  that  h  wUl  occur,  and  when  a  and  b  have 
occurred,  p^  is  the  prohabUity  that  c  will  occur,  Ac,  the 
probability  that  all  will  occur  is  Pi  x  pj  x  Pz,  &c.  An  example 
of  the  application  of  this  theorem  is  given  on  page  71. 

One  of  the  methods  commonly  used  to  exemplify  the  theory 
of  probabilities  is  that  of  a  mixture  of  different  colored  balls  in 
a  ballot  box.  If  such  a  box  contains  A  white  balls,  B  black 
balls,  C  red  balls,  &c.,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  prpbability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is,  in  general, 

A  B 

-T — = — T= — r— :  of  drawing  a  black  ball  is-r — ^^ — jz — 5 — :  and  so 
A  +  B  +  C  +  &C.  ®  A  +  B  +  C  +  &C. 

on.     Of  this  convenient  analogy  we  shall  presently  make  use. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  direct  probabilities,  showing 
modes  whereby  we  may  proceed  from  one  probability  to  another, 
has  purposely  been  made  brief,  because  it  is  to  be  found  more 
fully  expanded  in  any  elementary  work  on  probabilities  and  a 
multiplication  of  derivative  propositions  here  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  theorems  established  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view  —  the  discovery  of  how  degree  of  prob- 
ability depends  upon  observation,  a  subject  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  discuss. 

Inverse,  or  Inductive  Probability:  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  when  a  conjunction  between  phenomena  is  observed, 
an  expectation  is  generated  that  the  conjunction  will  be  observ- 
able again.  When  a  transparent  block  is  observed  to  be  cold, 
even  once,  it  generates  an  expectation  that  the  properties  so 
conjoined  will  be  conjoined  again.  When  the  conjunction  is 
observed  twice,  three  times,  ten  times,  one  thousand  times,  etc., 
without  ever  failing,  the  expectation  is  correspondingly  strength- 
ened. When  the  conjunction  is  observed  to  fail  once,  twice, 
three  times,  ten  times,  or  a  thousand  times,  it  diminishes  the 
expectation  correspondingly.  If  out  of  one  hundred  times  in 
which  a  transparent  block  had  been  observed,  we  had  found  that 
in  eighty  cases  it  had  turned  out  to  be  ice,  and  in  twenty  rock 
salt,  what  would  be  the  probability  that  the  next  time  we  saw  a 
transparent  block  it  would  be  ice  or  rock  salt  ?  How  would  the 
relative  frequency  of  observation  affect  expectation  ? 

Let  us  first  state  the  problem  generally  and  then  supply  a 
general  answer.  The  problem  is:  From  a  knowledge  of  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  a  series  of  conjunctions  of  phe- 
nomena having  a  common  member  have  been  observed,  to  deter- 
mine the  probability  that  the  next  conjunction  will  or  will  not 
be  a  particular  one.     If  the  conjunctions  have  been  as  follows: 
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A  B  —  nil  times ;  A  C  —  m,  times;  A  D  ^  m,  times;  A  E  — 
m^  times;  &c.,  what  is  the  chance  that  A  will  be  conjoined 
(simultaneously  or  successively)  with  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  respec- 
tively, next  time  it  is  observeJ?  If  we  compare  the  conjoined 
members  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  to  different  colored  balls  (say  B  a 
white  ball^  C  a  black  one,  D  a  red  one^  and  E  a  green  one)  and 
the  common  member  A,  to  the  operation  of  drawing  a  ball  from 
a  ballot  box^  we  are  then  in  the  position  of  a  person  who^  stand- 
ing before  a  ballot  box  of  infinite  capacity  and  unknown  con- 
tents draws  m^  white  balls,  m,  black  ones,  m,  red  ones,  and  m4 
green  onos  from  it,  and  is  required  from  these  drawings  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  the  next  one.  Nature  offers  to  man  just 
such  a  ballot  box  of  infinite  capacity  and  (antecedent  to  expe- 
rience) unknown  contents,  and  his  knowledge  of  its  contents 
and  of  the  character  of  future  drawings  is  based  on  the  char- 
acter and  relative  frequency  of  past  drawings.  By  the  analysis 
of  how  our  common  sense  proceeds,  we  may  see  how  the  postu- 
late of  the  uniformity  of  nature  permits  us  to  form  judp^ments. 
When  the  contents  of  the  ballot  box  is  known,  it  is  easy  from 
theorems  already  established  to  calculate  the  probability  of 
drawing  any  particular  ball  or  combination  of  balls.  We  have 
now  the  inverse  problem.  From  the  character  of  the  balls 
drawn,  we  have  to  infer  the  probable  character  of  the  contents 
of  the  ballot  box,  and  from  this  to  deduce  the  probable  character 
of  the  next  draw.  Jjct  us  make  a  provisional  assumption,  viz. 
that  the  sample  drawn  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  contents  of  the 
box,  that  is,  that  the  ratio  of  the  white,  black,  red  or  ^een 
balls  in  the  box  to  the  total  number  of  balls  therein  is  the  same 
as  that  amono:  the  balls  drawn.  If  this  assumption  is  a  correct 
one,  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  box  is  at  once  revealed 
by  the  drawing,  since  it  is  this  ratio,  together  with  the  color 
of  the  various  balls,  which  we  mean  bv  "  the  character  of  the 
contents.'*  If  m,,  m^,  m,,  and  m4  are  the  number  of  white, 
black,  red  and  ^een  balls  respectively  drawn,  then  from 
page  65,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  next  time  is 

;  of  a  black  ball, ;  and  so 

m,  +  mo  +  m^  +  m^  m^-h  m.^  +  m.,  +  m^ 

with  the  rest.  With  the  assumption  we  have  made  it  is  easy 
to  infer  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  box  and  the 
probability  of  the  next  draw ;  but  what  authority,  if  any,  hare 
we  for  the  assumption?  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
drawing  from  a  finite  ballot  box,  containing,  let  us  say,  fifty 
white,  ninety  black,  one  hundred  and  thirty  red,  and  two  bun- 
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dred  and  twenty  green  balls.  Then  the  smallest  number  of 
drawings  which  can  yield  a  fair  sample  will  be  forty-nine;  five 
white,  nine  black,  thirteen  red,  and  twenty-two  green.  It  is 
obvious  then,  that  in  a  box  in  which  the  balls  are  varied  and 
numerous,  a  small  number  of  drawings  cannot  give  us  a  fair 
sample.  If  the  balls  are  well  mixed,  however,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  a  large  number  of  drawings  will  give  a  sample 
which  differs  only  in  a  slight  degree  from  a  fair  sample,  and 
indeed,  when  we  assert  the  probability  under  given  conditions 
of  a  given  conjunction  to  be  P,  we  simply  assert  that  if  the 
conditions  recur  some  large  number  of  times  R,  that  the  given 
conjunction  will,  on  the  average,  occur  about  P  x  R  times. 

From  the  illustration  last  cited  we  see  that  the  assumption 
that  a  given  finite  sample  drawn  from  a  ballot  box  is-  a  fair 
sample  is  not  necessarily  the  most  probable  assumption.  Laplace 
by  mathematical  methods  which  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
explain  here,  has  shown  what  the  most  probable  assumption 
is.^    The  results  of  his  investigations  may  be  given  as  follows: 

If  the  common  member  (A)  of  a  conjunction  has  been  observed 
conjoined  with  the  member  B  mi  times,  the  member  C  mj  times, 
&c.,  the  total  number  of  different  members  with  which  it  has 
been  observed  thus  conjoined  being  r,  and  the  total  number  of 
observations  m^,  mj,  &c.,  being  n;  then  the  probabilities,  p,,  pj, 
Ac,  that  when  next  observed  A  will  be  conjoined  with  B,  C, 
&c.,  respectively,  are: 

mi+1  ma+l        „ 

^     n  +  r+1'        ^*     n  +  r  +  1 
If  compared  with  the  formula  arising  from  the  assumption 

that  the  sample  drawn  is  a  fair  one,  viz.  pi  =  — ^  it  will  be 

found  to  depart  from  it  in  any  considerable  degree  only  when 
the  number  of  observed  conjunctions  is  small  absolutely,  or 
when  it  is  small  compared  with  the  number  of  different  con- 
joined members.  Again  comparing  the  empirical  observation 
of  the  conjunction  of  events  to  drawing  balls  from  a  huge 
ballot  box,  we  may  return  to  the  old  problem  on  page  67.  Tlio 
qualities  of  transparency,  vitreous  lustre,  etc.,  have  been  observed 
conjoined  with  the  sensation  of  cold  eighty  times,  and  with  a 

1  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  may  find  it  discussed  in 
Laplace's  Theorie  des  Probabilities.  Also  a  condensation  in  Todhunter, 
History  of  Probability,  p.  554  —  and  considerably  simplified  in  De  Mor- 
gan's Essay  on  Probability,  Chap.  3.  Jevons  gives  a  non-mathematical 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  The  Principles  of  Science. 
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saline  taste  twenty  times.  From  these  obsenrations  to  deter- 
mine the  probability  that  the  next  observation  will  reveal  a 
conjunction  with  a  cold  feeling  or  a  saline  taste  respectively. 
Calling  the  probability  of  the  first  conjunction  p^,  and  of  the 
second    pj,   we   have  by   Laplace's   Formula  pj  =-^^  =  .7864 ; 

Pa  =^^5^  =  . 2039.    By  the  assumption  that  the  samples  are  fair 

ones,  we  have  Pi  =t^^=  .80 ;  p,  =-^ftj-==  •^^*  '^^  percentage  error 
of  pi  by  the  latter  formula  is  only  about  1.7%  too  large,  and 
that  of  P2  is  only  about  1.9%  too  small.  Had  the  number  of 
observations  been  increased  to  800  and  200  respectively,  we 
should  have  had  the  same  result  by  the  second  formula,  and  by 
Laplace's  formula  should  have  had :  Pi  =-jflflj^=  .7986 ;  p,  ^yfM- 
=  .2004.  And  obviously,  it  is  universally  the  cajse  that,  as  tJie 
number  of  observations  increases,  the  results  of  the  two  formulffi 
continually  approach  coincidence.  An  infinite  niunber  of  ob- 
servations would  result  in  complete  coincidence.  This  reveals 
the  most  conspicuous  source  of  error  in  the  second  formula.  It 
is  evident  tliat  no  finite  number  of  observations  could  ever  make 
it  certain  that  some  conjunction  different  from  any  previously  ob- 
served miglit  not  be  observed  in  the  future.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  all  conjunctions  to  be  observed  will  be  either  some  one  of 
those  already  observed  or  they  will  not  —  the  assertion  that 
the  conjunction  will  be  some  particular  conjunction  is  a  cer- 
tainty. Hence  the  sum  of  the  several  probabilities  must  be  1,  rep- 
resenting certainty.  If  we  add  pi  and  po,  as  obtained  from  the 
second  formula,  viz.  .80  and  .20,  we  find  that  they  already  equal 
1,  which  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  no  other  conjunction  than 
those  observed  (un-  be  observed.  This  is  obviously  asserting  more 
than  the  observations  can  justify,  since  (to  return  to  the  ballot 
box  analog}^  had  the  box  contained  white,  black,  and  red  balls 
in  the  ratio  of  eighty  to  twenty  to  one,  one  hundred  drawings 
would  have  b(»en  insufficient  to  afford  a  fair  sample,  and  we 
siiould,  in  assuming  that  it  could,  have  assumed,  perhaps,  that 
hocause  we  had  drawn  no  red  ball,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  one.  Laplace's  Formula,  on  the  other  hand,  is  subject 
to  no  such  error.  If  we  add  together  p,  and  p^  ^^  obtained 
from  his  formula,  viz.  .7864  and  .2039,  we  obtain". 9903.  Sub- 
tracting this  from  1 ,  we  find  that  the  probability  that  the  next 
observation  will  bo  of  some  conjunction  different  from  either 
observed  bc^foro  is  .0097  when  the  total  observations  have  been 
100,  whereas  by  the  time  that  the  observations  have  been  in- 
creased to  1000,  this  probability  has  diminished  to  .001,  which 
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is  the  mathematical  method  of  asserting,  what  the  simplest  com- 
mon sense  confirms,  that  there  is  a  better  chance  of  observing 
all  the  conjunctions  that  are  to  be  observed  when  the  observa- 
tions have  been  many   than  when  they  have  been  few. 

Applying  the  theorem  given  on  page  G6  to  the  Formula  of 
Laplace  we  obtain  as  an  extension  of  that  formula  an  expres- 
sion for  the  probability  of  any  number  of  repetitions  of.  the 
occurrence  of  a  given  conjunction.     Thus  in  the  formula  Pi  = 

— - — - ,  if  the  probability  that  the  conjunction  whose  occurrence 

has  been  observed  m^  times  will  in  the  future  occur  y  times  in 

succession,  is  represented  by  P,  we  have: 

^     m,  -H 1  m,  +  2  mi  +  y 

P  =  — r  X  — - — -  X  1    ^ 


n  +  r+l      n4-r-i-2  n  +  r  +  l 

and  it  is  obvious  that,  by  application  of  the  same  theorem,  it 
would  be  equally  easy  to  establish  a  formula  for  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  r-  1  other  conjunctions  in  suc- 
cession, or  for  any  successive  combination  of  them.  Remember- 
ing that  probabilities  are  always  common  fractions,  and  that  the 
formula  for  a  succession  of  conjunctions  is  in  the  form  of  a 
product,  it  is  evidently  a  rule  universally  valid  that  the  prob- 
ability of  a  succession  of  conjunctions  decreases  as  the  number 
of  members  of  the  succession  increases. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  formulae  we  have 
been  discussing,  we  may  cite  the  illustrations  given  by  Jevons, 
as  follows: 

"When  an  event  has  happened  a  very  great  number  of  times, 

its  happening  once  again  approaches  nearly  to  certainty.     Thus 

if    we    suppose    the    sun    to    have    arisen    demonstratively    one 

thousand  million  times,  the  probability  that  it  will  rise  again, 

xu  J      X  j.\,*     1  1J  1        •         1,000, 000. ooo-^t 

on  the  ground  of  this  knowledge  merely,  is  i^ooo.ooo.ooo  +  i-n 
But  then  the  probability  that  it  will  continue  to  rise  for  as  long 
a  period  as  we  know  it  to  have  risen  is  only  2.000.000.000-H 
or  almost  exactly  ^.  The  probability  that  it  will  continue  so 
rising  a  thousand  times  as  long  is  only  about  i  qqi*    The  lesson 

which  we  may  draw  from  these  figures  is  quite  that  which  we 
should  adopt  on  other  grounds,  namely  that  experience  never 
affords  certain  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  events  will  always  happen  as  we  observe  them.  Inferences 
pushed  far  beyond  their  data  soon  lose  any  considerable  prob- 
ability. De  Morgan  has  said  '  No  finite  experience  whatsoever 
can  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  future  shall  coincide  with  the 
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past  in  all  time  to  come,  or  that  theire  is  any  piobabijiily  for 

such  a  conclusion.'"^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  conjunctions  the  probabilities 
of  which  wc  have  attempted  to  evaluate  are  such  as  have  a  com- 
mon  member.  The  reason  why  we  have  not  discussed  those 
having  no  common  member  is  because  comparison  of  such  con- 
junctions neither  increases  nor  decreases  the  probability  of  their 
future  occurrence.  Thus  should  we  observe  the  conjunction 
between  the  coldness  and  the  other  sensible  qualities  of  ice,  and 
also  that  between  the  hardness  and  the  other  sensible  properties 
of  diamond^  the  comparison  of  these  two  conjunctions  would 
add  nothing  to,  and  subtract  nothing  from,  our  knowledge  of 
the  probability  of  their  future  ccmjunction.  It  is  true  of  two 
conjunctions  having  no  common  member,  as  of  two  propositions 
having  no  common  term,  that  no  more  can  be  inferred  from 
them  conjointly  than  can  be  inferred  from  them  separately. 

The  ordinary  imiformities  of  conjunction  familiar  to  every- 
one, expressed  in  such  propositions  as :  Grass  is  green :  Water  is 
not  dry :  Clouds  often  indicate  rain :  etc.,  are  generally  referred 
to  as  facts,  a  term  having  several  other  meanings  besides. 
When  such  facts  are  of  considerable  importance,  or  are  used 
much  in  scientific  discussion,  they  are  called  laws  or  prin<iples. 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish  laws  into  classes  on 
such  a  basis,  but  shall  consider  them  all  as  expectations  whose 
probability  it  is  of  interest  to  ascertain. 

A  uniformity  of  conjunction  or  law  which  is  not  deducible 
from  any  other  law  or  laws  can  only  be  established  by  observa- 
tion, and  its  probability  is  measurable  only  by  the  Formula  of 
Laplace,  or  some  extension  thereof.  Such  a  uniformity  is  called 
an  empirical  law.  A  uniformity  which  is  deducible  from  one 
or  more  others  is  called  a  derivative  law.  That  from  which 
either  kind  of  law  is  inferred  is  called  evidence.  The  evidence 
which  establishes  empirical  laws  is  called  aposteriori  evidence 
and  consist*  of  observations  of  the  conjunctions  whose  uniform- 
ity is  predicated  by  the  law.  Any  portion  of  this  evidence  is 
called  a  reason  aposteriori,  and  is  adjudged  a  good  or  a  bad 
reason,  according  as  it  tends  or  does  not  tend  to  establish  a 
high  degree  of  probal)ility  for  the  law  or  the  expectation  ex- 
pressed by  it.  The  evidence  which  establishes  derivative  laws 
is  called  apriori  evidence,  and  consists  of  the  propositions  con- 
stituting the  premises,  immediate  or  remote,  from  which  the  law 

1  Principles  of  Science;   p.  290. 
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is  deducible,  and  any  assemblage  of  such  propositions,  so  related 
as  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  deduction  and  having  the  law  as  a 
conclusion,  is  called  a  reason  apriori,  and  is  adjudged  a  good 
or  a  bad  reason  by  the  same  rule  as  that  applicable  to  a  reason 
aposteriori.  How  it  comes  about  that  propositions  conforming 
to  the  rules  of  deduction  are  capable  of  establishing  anything 
but  a  certainty  will  be  explained  on  page  76. 

All  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  such  as  those  of  gravita- 
tion, thermodynamics,  the  conservation  of  matter,  and  even  the 
law  of  causation  itself,  are  empirical  laws.  They  are  simply 
statements  of  the  results  of  observation.  They  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  other  uniformities  and  no  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  them.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give  a  reason  why  every 
particle  of  matter  should  attract  every  other  particle  with  a 
force  varying  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give  a  reason 
why  the  quantity  of  energy  in  an  isolated  system  is  constant  ai» 
asserted  by  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  nor  why  an  isolated 
system  is  not  reversible,  as  asserted  by  the  second;  nor  has  any 
reason  ever  been  proposed  why  matter  can  neither  be  created 
nor  destroyed.  Many  other  unifonnities  are  to  be  observed  in 
nature  which  are  purely  empirical.  No  reason  apriori,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  cited  why  water  is  colorless,  why  graphite  is  black, 
why  diamond  is  hard,  why  gold  has  a  high  specific  gravity  — 
these  are  simply  observed  uniformities.  In  these  and  similar 
empirical  laws  (referring  to  Ijaplace's  Formula)  mj  would  be 
a  very  high  number  —  millions,  or  billions,  or  even  more,  in  some 
of  the  laws  cited,  n  would  be  the  same  number,  and  r  would  be  1. 
That  is,  they  are  laws  with  no  observed  exceptions,  or  universal 
laws.  Besides  these  there  are  general  laws,  which  have  excep- 
tions, sometimes  very  few,  sometimes  a  good  many.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  first  kind  would  be:  Most  crows  are  black.  A  few 
white  crows  have  been  obsen^ed,  say  one  in  a  hundred  thousand. 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  number  of  different 
crows  which  have  been  observed  were  10,000,000,000 ;  then 
according  to  Laplace's  Formula,  the  probability  that  the  next 
crow  observed  by  any  person  would  be  black,  would  be: 

9,999.900.001  oooogogoagn 

10,000,000,00  3       •^^^^**^^^''**" 

Prom  these  examples  it  is  apparent  that  the  numerical  data 
required  for  the  application  of  Laplace's  formula  are  seldom 
available.  It  is  misleading  to  express  the  uniforniitios  estab- 
lished by  observation  in  terms  more  accurate  than  the  data 
which  establishes  them  can  justify.     Hence  the  expression  of 
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observed  uniformities  assumes,  in  general,  such  forms  as:  All 
As  are  Bs:  Most  As  are  Bs:  Some  As  are  Bs:  A  few  As 
are  not  Bs :  etc.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  unless  we  are  to  extend 
inferences  far  beyond  their  data  the  assumption  that  the  con- 
junctions observed  are  fair  samples  of  the  unobserved  will,  in 
general,  be  as  accurate  as  the  assumption  involved  in  the  For- 
mula of  Laplace.  But  this  is  only  a  more  exact  way  of  saying 
that  tlie  conjunctions  observed  will  be  similar  to  the  conjunc- 
tions unobserved.  In  other  words,  the  assumption  which  under- 
lies all  empirical  laws  is  that  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
Thus  this  universal  assumption  permits  us  to  infer  from  the 
observed  to  the  unobserved,  or  as  logicians  usually  express  it, 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  but  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  tlie  probability  of  the  inference  is  determinable  only 
by  means  of  the  Formula  of  Laplace.  In  truth  Laplace's 
Form  via  is  the  quaniitative  expression  of  the  postulate  of  the 
Unifomiity  of  Nature.  The  qualitative  expression  simply  tells 
us  that  the  unobserved  will  be  similar  to  the  observed.  Laplace's 
Formula  tells  us,  within  the  limits  of  human  foresiglit,  how 
similar  it  will  be. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  completely  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  inductive  syllogism,  the  formal  expression  of  inductive 
inference.  Let  us  take  the  historic  example  furnished  by 
Whately. 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron. 
This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are  all  magnets. 
Therefore  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

Thus  expressed,  it  is  clear  that  the  minor  premise  is  absurd. 
Let  us  throw  it  into  the  form  justified  by  human  experience. 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron. 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are  fair  samples  of  all 
magnets. 

Therefore  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

The  conclusion  of  this,  as  of  all  inductive  syllogisms,  is  an 
empirical  law,  whose  major  premise  is  an  expression  of  observed 
conjunctions,  and  whose  minor  premise  is  an  expression  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature.  If  the  major  premise  records  phenom- 
enal observations  it  involves  the  assumption  of  existence.  As 
we  know  the  reservation  with  which  we  assert  the  observed  con- 
junctions to  be  fair  samples  of  the  unobserved,  the  nature  of  the 
inductive  syllogism  is  com})letcly  comprehended. 

There  is  another  possible  kind  of  inductive  inference,  known 
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as  perfect  induction.  It  is  of  the  form  —  A  is  an  X,  B  is  an  X, 
C  is  an  X;  therefore  A,  B,  and  C  are  Xs.  An  example  would 
be:  Peter  was  an  apostle,  John  was  an  apostle,  James  was  an 
apostle;  therefore,  Peter,  John,  and  James  were  apostles.  Mill 
denominates  these  inferences,  if  inferences  they  are,  as  "  Induc- 
tions improperly  so-called."  They  are  merely  a  mode  of  re- 
cording observations  and  their  validity  does  not  require  the 
postulate  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  having  established  a  series  of  em- 
pirical laws,  we  may,  by  the  method  of  deduction  derive  other 
laws  or  uniformities  from  them.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  by 
the  inductive  method  we  establish  the  following  uniformities : 

(1)  Iron  is  the  most  magnetic  metal. 

(2)  Iron  has  an  atomic  weight  of  fifty-six. 

From  these  propositions,  empirically  established,  we  may  de- 
duce the  conclusion  that  the  most  magnetic  metal  has  an  atomic 
weight  of  fifty-six.  Similarly  we  may  establish  by  experiment 
that: 

(1)  Lithium  is  the  lightest  metal  known. 

(2)  Lithium  has  an  atomic  weight  of  seven. 

and  from  these  premises  may  deduce  the  conclusion  that  the 
lightest  metal  known  has  an  atomic  weight  of  seven.  Combin- 
ing the  first  conclusion  with  the  second  and  with  the  known 
relation  between  seven  and  fifty-six,  we  infer  by  deduction  that 
the  most  magnetic  metal  has  an  atomic  weight  eight  times  that 
of  the  lightest  metal.  Thus  from  four  uniformities  established 
by  observation,  we  have  deduced  three  others,  the  truth  of  which 
was  involved  in  that  of  their  premises. 

As  empirical  laws  are  never  anything  more  than  probable,  the 
conclusions  derived  by  deduction  from  them,  i.  e.,  derivative  laws, 
can  never  be  anything  but  probable;  in  fact,  except  in  imme- 
diate inferences,  they  are,  in  general,  less  probable  than  the 
premises  from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  in  the  last  syllo- 
gism, suppose  the  probability  of  the  minor  premise:  Lithium 
is  the  lightest  metal  known,  to  be  .9995  —  and  that  of  the 
major  premise:  Lithium  has  an  atomic  weight  of  seven,  to  be 
.9200.  Then  it  is  clear  from  the  theorem  on  page  66  that  the 
conclusion:  The  lightest  metal  known  has  an  atomic  weight  of 
seven,  will  have  a  probability  equal  to  the  product  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  its  premises:  namely,  .9200  x  .9995  =  .91954,  and 
similar  reasoning  applies  to  syllogisms  in  general,  or  to  com- 
binations thereof.  Hence  the  probability  of  any  conclusion  is 
the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  its  premises  (assuming  them 
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independent),  which  involyes  fhe  assertion  that  fhe  probability 
of  a  derivative  law  is  the  product  of  the  prdbabilities  of  the 
(independent)  empirical  laws  from  which  it  is  thiiB  deduced. 

Propositions,  though  sometimes  useful  in  expressing  invalid 
expectations  —  as  in  works  of  fiction  —  are,  so  far  as  they  con- 
cern the  logician,  useful  (mlv  in  the  expression  of  truth.  In 
dealing  with  departments  of  thought  whose  premises  are  confined 
to  definitions  and  axioms,  propositions  express  absolute  truth 
or  certainty  —  their  probability  always  equals  unity.  Such 
departments  of  thought  include  pure  m^enoatics  and  de- 
ductive logic,  which  are  known  as  exact  sciences.  The  objects 
of  experience  with  which  these  sciences  deal  are  called  ideal 
and  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  world  of  real  phenomena. 
A  perfect  circle,  for  example,  is  the  only  kind  of  a  circle  with 
which  geometry  is  concerned,  and  of  which  the  propositions  of 
geometry  hold  true;  but  a  perfect  circle  has  never  been  ob- 
served in  nature.  When  propositions  established  by  observation 
enter  into  inference,  certainty  vanishes,  since  such  propositions 
never  have  a  probability  equal  to  unity.  Nevertheless  they  are 
still  useful  in  the  expression  of  truth,  though  not  of  absolute 
truth.  In  all  departments  of  thought  except  the  exact  sciences 
then,  a  proposition  is  called  true  if  it  expresses  a  probability 
greater  than  one-half.  If  tliis  be  so  however,  it  is  clear  that 
from  two  true  premises  an  untrue  conclusion  may  be  deduced, 
since  it  is  easily  possible  that  two  probabilities,  each  greater 
than  one-half  may  have  a  product  less  than  one-half.  Hence, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  any  department  of  thought  except 
that  consisting  of  the  exact  sciences,  a  ninth  rule  of  the  syllo- 
gism must  be  added  to  the  eight  given  on  page  51,  viz. 

9.  The  product  of  the  probabilities  of  the  premises  must  be 
greater  than  one-half. 

Of  course  when  one  premise  of  a  syllogism  is  a  definition  or 
axiom,  the  conclusion  has  a  probability  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  premise.  In  such  cases,  although  we  do  not  deal  with 
certain  premises,  we  deal  with  certain  inference.  A  similar 
certainty  of  inference  obviously  obtains  in  the  case  of  im- 
mediate inferences. 

Now  all  that  can  affect  probability,  i.  e.,  all  evidence,  is  either 
aposteriori  or  apriori;  either  inductive  or  deductive;  it  is  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  experience.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  probability  of  a  given  proposition  is  not  always  —  or  even 
often  —  derived  from  one  set  of  observations,  or  fi*om  one  line 
of  deduction.     The  evidence   is  usually   derived   from  several 
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separate  sources,  and  the  total  probability  of  the  proposition 
will  be  that  which  results  from  combining  the  evidence  t]ui<? 
separately  accumulated.  To  leam  how  this  may  be  done  we 
need  but  apply  principles  already  established.  Let  us  see  first 
how  to  combine  aposteriori  evidence. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  series  of  observations  of  an  assemblage 
of  conjunctions  having  a  common  member  will  establish  the 
same  probability  for  the  empirical  law  which  predicates  the 
uniformity  of  those  conjunctions,  whether  made  at  one  place  and 
time,  or  at  several  places  and  times,  unless  there  is  reason 
apriori  for  expecting  that  the  uniformity  is  a  function  of  space 
and  time.  Thus,  ignoring  the  apriori  probabilities  concerned, 
the  proposition  —  All  iron  is  magnetic  —  would  be  as  probable, 
had  the  observations  which  established  it  been  made  at  one 
place  and  time,  as  it  is  now  when  established  by  observations 
made  at  many  places  and  times.  Hence,  using  our  symbols 
with  the  meaning  already  given  them  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Formula  of  Laplace,  if  the  aposteriori  probability  of  a  given  law 

is  from  source  A  equal  to from  source  B  equal  to 

^  Ui  +  r^  + 1  ^ 

■m     _L  1 

T,  &c.,  the  maximum  number  of   different   conjoined 

^2  "I"  r2  + 1 

members  of  the  conjunctions  observed  being  r,  then  the  total 
aposteriori  probability  from  the  several  sources  will  be  equal  to 

m^-fm.>  +  m3+     .     .     .     &c. +  1 

ni  +  n2  4-n3+  .  .  .  (!C'c. +  r-hl 
In  seeking  to  ascertain  the  correct  mode  of  combining  the 
evidence  from  several  sources  of  apriori  evidence,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  dependent  and  independent  sources.  Tho 
sources  are  independent  if  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of 
the  conjunctions  predicated  in  the  case  of  any  one  does  not 
affect  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  conjunctions 
predicated  in  the  case  of  any  other.  Thus  suppose  a  given 
person  X  to  be  the  heir  of  three,  and  only  three  persons,  B,  C, 
and  D,  and  that  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  probability  that  X 
will  receive  a  bequest.  Suppose  the  several  persons  concerned 
to  be  of  such  ages  that  the  probability  that  B  will  die  before 
X  is  f,  that  C  will  die  before  him  is  J,  and  that  D  will  die 
before  him  is  ^.  The  onlv  wav  in  which  X  can  fail  to  receive 
the  bequest  is  for  B,  C,  and  D  all  to  die  after  he  does.  By 
the  theorem  on  page  64  the  probability  that  B  will  die  after 
him  is  :|,  that  C  will  die  after  him  is  ^,  and  that  D  will  die 


after  him  is  |.  The  probability  iliat  aQ  fhiee  events  will  oocnr 
is,  according  to  the  theofem  on  page  66  ix|x}s:'^  But  if  A- 
is  the  probability  that  X  will  fail  to  reoeive  a  beqoeati  tib^i  by 
the  theorem  first  cited,  the  probability  tibat  he  wul  receive  one 
is  I-  YW  -  li>  which  ia  the  probability  soo^t. 

Similarly  to  ascertain  the  total  probability  of  the  occnrrenos 
of  a  conjunction  as  determined  by  several  independent^  apriari 
sources  of  evidence,  first  ascertain  the  probabiUty  ci  its  non- 
occurrence as  determined  by  each  soorce;  the  proonct  of  these 
will  be  the  total  probability  of  its  nen-occnrrenoe,  and  if  this 
be  subtracted  from  unity  the  remainder  will  be  tib^  probability 
of  its  occurrence.    That  is,  if  the  probability  d  the  oocnrraaoe 

of  a  certain  conjunction  is  from  sooroe  (1)  eqfoal  to  jt  ,  from 

source  (2)  equal  to  ^,  from  sonroe  (8)  eqnd  to  ^^  Ac  tiien  Hie 

d  f 

total  probability  of  its  occurrence  is  equal  to 

l-[(l-|)x(l-^)x(l-^)&c.] 

or  more  briefly 

1-    (b-a)(djc)(f-e)    ^ 

bdf 

If  the  different  sources  of  evidence  are  not  independent,  then 
the  probability  resulting  from  combining  them  will  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  particular  mode  of  dependence  and  will  involve  the 
application  of  the  theorem  on  page  66.  As  this  will  vary  in 
each  particular  case,  no  general  expression  for  it  can  be  for- 
mulated. 

To  combine  a-pasteriori  and  apriori  evidence  precisely  the 
same  operations  are  employed  as  in  combining  the  evidence  from 
different  apriori  sources.    That  is,  if  the  total  probability  of  a 

conjunction  from  all  aposteriori  sources  is  -^  ,  and  the  total 

C 

probability  from  all  apriori  sources  is  —  ,  and  the  probabilities 

are  independently  established,  then  the  total  probability  apos^ 
teriori  and  apriori  is : 


-[(»-^)(£i?)] 


As  in  the  former  case,  if  the  probabilities  are  dependent,  no 
general  expression  can  be  formulated,  but  each  case  must  be 
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treated  by  itself  according  to  the  principles  of  probability  herein 
set  forth. 

The  method  described  in  this  chapter  of  applying  universal 
intuitions  to  observations  as  a  means  to  the  establishment  of 
probabilities,  and  the  method  of  combining  or  assembling  these 
probabilities,  is  the  so-called  scientific  or  inductive  method.  No 
other  method  has  ever  been  suggested  for  distinguishing  ex- 
pectations which  will  from  those  which  will  not  be  fulfilled, 
and  to  the  mental  operations  involved  in  applying  it  to  experi- 
ence, I  shall  give  the  name  Relief -judgment,  or  Peithosyllogism 
(Gr.  irei(9ci)  =  belie ve:<n;AXoyMr/Aos= judgment)  because  by  such  an 
operation,  and  by  no  other,  the  validity  of  beliefs  may  be  tested. 

The  nature  of  truth,  probability,  reasonableness,  correctness, 
knowledge,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  untruth,  improbability, 
unreasonableness,  incorrectness,  ignorance,  etc.,  is  now,  I  believe, 
plainer  than  heretofore,  and  a  brief  reiteration,  rendering  clearer 
these  relationships  may  be  tolerated. 

If  the  numerical  value  of  a  belief-judgment  is  one-half,  it  is 
indicative  of  dovbt:  if  it  is  more  than  one-half,  it  is  indicative 
of  truth:  if  it  is  less  than  one-half  it  is  indicative  of  improbor 
bility.  As  a  belief  is  an  expectation  greater  than  one-half,  a 
correct  belief  is  a  valid  expectation  greater  than  one-half,  and 
as  a  disbelief  is  an  expectation  less  than  one-half,  a  correct  dis- 
belief is  a  valid  expectation  less  than  one-half,  An  untruth  is 
an  improbability  expressed  as  a  truth.  The  knowledge  of  an 
individual  is  great  or  small  as  the  number  and  extension  of  the 
valid  expectations  held, by  him  are  great  or  small,  and  ignorance 
is  the  absence  of  knowledge.  A  reason  is  simply  a  piece  of 
evidence  apriori  or  aposteriori;  and  when  we  say  a  proposition  is 
true  or  expresses  a  truth,  we  mean  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
rather  than  its  contradictory  —  there  is  more  evidence  for  it  than 
against  it.  Similarly  when  we  say  it  expresses  either  an  improb- 
ability  or  an  untruth,  we  mean  we  have  reason  to  disbelieve  it 
rather  than  its  contradictory,  for  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  is 
measured  by  its  probability  as  determined  by  a  belief-judgment. 
Furthermore,  when  sufficient  reason  for  a  proposition  can  be 
adduced,  and  not  otherwise,  the  proposition  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  one  which  should  or  ou{jht  to  be  believed,  and  thus 
the  signification  of  these  words  in  their  application  to  belief  and 
expectation  is  established. 

Truth  does  not  mean  certainty  nor  untruth  impossibility. 
Were  these  terms  mere  s}Tionyms  for  certainty  and  impossibility 
respectively,  they  would  be  of  little  service  in  symbolizing  the 
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expectations  of  beings  not  omniscient.  Assuming  tfiey  were 
Buch  synon>-niB,  the  only  truth  woulJ  be  the  law  of  contnwlietion 
and  the  only  untruth  would  be  ita  denial.  Truth  is  merely  the 
name  of  the  higher  degrees  of  probability,  and  to  distingiiisli 
between  greater  or  lese  degrees  of  iruih,  it  is  convenient  to  spenk 
of  propositions  that  iire  certainly  trw,  almost  certainly  tntf, 
jmili>il:lii  Inn',  I'li.,  iind  the  same  words  are  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish degrees  of  untruth. 

By  a  proposition,  as  by  a  word,  men  can  e^reflB  (B1I7  iribat 
is  in  their  mind ;  the  meaniag  of  a  pn^maitioa  iB-limited  by  1^ 
meaning  of  the  words  which  compose  it.  It  is  cogtomai;  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  linking  and  latowiitg  a  tihing.  1!1m 
distinction  is  merely  ixie  of  degree.  In  the  ordinary  acoepta- 
tioa  of  the  tenns  to  know,  or  to  be  ctrtain  of  a  thing,  ia  mra^y 
to  have  a  strong  expectation  of  it:  to  thitik  or  hehm^  without 
being  certain  ia  to  haye  a  lese  strong  expectation.  It  ia  obvioos 
that  no  more  than  this  can  be  mean^  for  this  is  rU  it  is  poadble 
for  a  person  to  have  in  his  mind.  He  cannot  mean  more  by 
his  words  than  it  is  possible  for  words  to  mean.  Por  anyone 
to  claim  be  is  certain  (as  I  define  that  term)  of  anything  except 
the  laws  of  thought,  which  are  by  definition  certain,  is  to  claim 
that  he  is  omniscient,  though  he  may  say  that  if  A  is  B  and  if 
C  is  B,  then  he  is  certain  that  A  is  C,  but  this  is  conditional 
certainty.  It  is  certainty  with  an  if.  It  is  certainty  of  in- 
ference only.  The  distinction  between  certainty  and  probability 
is  not  alone  one  of  degree,  but  of  origin. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  presumptions  established 
by  a  belief -judgment  are  tho^  established  by  the  inductive  and 
deductive  evidence  at  the  time  and  place  available.  No  one 
can  form  judgments  more  probable  than  his  means  of  infor- 
mation permit.  It  is  absurd  to  assert  that  presumptions  can 
be  established  upon  data  which  are  not  available.  Thus  truths 
established  by  common  sense  at  one  penod  of  history  may,  by 
data  subsequently  discovered,  be  converted  into  untruths,  but  if 
all  men  employ  the  method  of  common  sense  in  inferring  from 
such  evidence  as  is  available  to  them,  they  will  have  done  the 
best  that  a  fallible  being  can  do,  and  no  man  can  do  better  than 
the  best  he  can.  If  the  expectations  aroused  by  adhering  to  com- 
mon sense  are  found  to  be  mistaken  and  fail  to  he  fulfilled,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  method  employcfl,  but  is  an  imavoidable 
consequence  of  man's  fallibility;  and  hence  cannot  be  avoided 
by  the  employment  of  any  method  short  of  one  which  will  render 
him  infallible.     Similarly  if  in  computing  the  area  of  a  piece 
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of  land,  an  engineer  employs  the  data  given  him  by  his  transit 
and  other  means  of  information,  and  applies  to  these  data  the 
rules  of  multiplication,  division,  and  the  other  required  rules  of 
mathematics,  he  has  used  the  method  of  common  sense,  and  if 
he  makes  a  mistake  because  of  defective  data,  or  through  an 
error  of  computation,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rules  lie  has 
used,  but  a  consequence  of  human  fallibility.  No  one  proposes 
to  reject  the  multiplication  table  because  school  boys  sometimes 
make  mistakes  in  multiplication. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities  is  not,  except  in 
particular  cases,  at  all  easy  of  application.  Such  mathematical 
geniuses  as  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  Bernouilli,  fell  into  the  most 
elementary  errors  in  their  attempts  to  apply  it;  and  even  some 
of  the  methods  of  Laplace  have  been  questioned.  Though 
without  doubt  a  powerful  instrument  of  investigation  strict  pre- 
cautions are  required  in  its  use,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  leads  the  unwary  astray.  The  diflBculties  of  the  theory  arise 
chiefly  from  two  sources. 

First:  in  determining  whether  the  members  of  a  conjunction 
are  really  the  same  or  not.  The  conditions  actually  observed 
in  the  case  of  any  observation  are  always  but  a  small  proportion 
of  those  observable,  and  in  specifying  what  constitutes  any  mem- 
ber of  a  conjunction  there  is  always  danger  of  including  too 
little.  For  example,  should  we  make  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  America  by  which  we  established  the  uni- 
form conjunction  of  rainy  weather  with  easterly  winds,  our  ex- 
pectations would  fail  to  be  fulfilled  should  we  therefrom  be  led 
to  expect  a  like  uniformity  of  conjunction  on  the  western  coast. 
The  common  member  of  the  assemblage  of  observations  con- 
cerned would  include  too  little  if  expressed  by  the  term  easterly 
winds.  The  expression  should  be  easterly  winds  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  continent.  With  this  member  of  the  conjunction, 
the  conjoined  member  rainy  weather  is  very  uniformly  associ- 
ated, but  not  with  the  too  restricted  member  first  named.  Un- 
warrantable restriction  of  the  conditions  specified  as  constitut- 
ing one  or  both  members  of  a  conjunction  leads  to  inferences 
not  justified  by  the  data  actually  observed,  and  such  unwarrant^ 
able  restriction  often  causes  mistakes  in  applying  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  In  fact,  two  conjunctions  can  never  be  absolutely 
and  identically  the  same,  since  to  be  so  they  would  have  to  be  the 
same  in  space  and  time,  which  would  constitute  them  one  con- 
junction instead  of  two. 

Second:    in  determining  whether  conjunctions  are  really  in- 
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dependent  or  not.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  has  most  often  led 
mathematicians  astray,  and  which  renders  imperative  the  great 
care  so  generally  required  in  applying  the  formulae  of  the  theory 
of  probabilities.  D'Alembert,  for  instance,  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  probability  of  any  given  combination  was  the  same  when 
coins  are  thrown  successively  as  when  thrown  simultaneously. 
He  perceived  an  independence  in  the  one  case  which  he  failed 
to  perceive  in  the  other.  Difficulties  of  this  nature  are  often 
met  in  problems  involving  probabilities,  and  for  examples  thereof 
I  refer  the  reader  to  any  advanced  algebra. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  conjunctions  occur  which 
appear  to  be  completely  independent  of  one  another,  and  the 
probabilities  of  which  can  be  calculated  on  the  assumption  of 
independence,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  results 
are  due  to  the  complication,  and  not  to  the  absence,  of  causal 
relations.  As  with  the  progress  of  science  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge  is  enlarged  and  the  universe  of  human  ignorance 
invaded,  the  probability  continually  increases  that  truly  inde- 
pendent conjunctions  do  not  exist.  Not  only  is  the  law  of 
universal  causation  everywhere  veriftod,  but  as  the  investigation 
of  phenomena  proceeds,  a  marvelously  significant  and  interest- 
ing unity  is  discovered  throughout  nature.  Uniformities  for- 
merly isolated  and  apparently  independent,  turn  out  to  be  hut 
special  cases  of  more  comprehensive  uniformities.  Laws  tend 
to  pass  from  the  empirical  to  the  derivative  class.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  ])y  Newton  and  his 
successors,  combined  with  the  experiments  of  Cavendish  and 
others  on  the  attraction  of  terrestrial  bodies,  has  shown  that  the 
fall  of  a  stone  and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  but 
two  examples  of  the  same  uniformity.  The  la])ors  of  (Mausius, 
Maxwell,  and  others  indicate  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  we 
live,  and  move,  and  bn^athe,  is  a  microcosm  of  bo(li(»s  obeying 
essentially  the  same  laws  of  gravitation  and  inertia  as  those 
which  control  the  galaxy  of  stars  which  constitutes  tlie  visible 
universe.  The  researches  of  scores  of  investigators  have  estab- 
lished a  strong  presumption  that  every  phenomenal  change, 
whether  in  this  world  or  in  others,  occurs  in  strict  couformitv 
with  the  two  laws  of  thermodynamics,  or  rather  of  (»nergetics, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  spectroscope  sliows 
that  the  same  kinds  of  matter  familiar  to  us  on  earth,  hydrogen, 
i3odium,  calcium,  iron,  &c.,  exist  in  the  sun  and  stars  and  poss(»ss 
properties  there  similar  to  those  tliat  they  possess  lier(\ 

The  progressive  discovery  of  these,  and  many  other  evidenctx 
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of  the  unity  of  nature,  inevitably  suggests  that  could  knowledge 
be  sufficiently  extended,  it  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some 
all  comprehensive  law  or  necessity  of  nature,  of  which  all  ob- 
served or  observable  conjunctions  are  special  cases.  The  nature 
of  this  obscurely  conceived  necessity  is,  of  course,  unknown  — 
perhaps  to  beings  of  our  restricted  faculties  it  is  unknowable  — 
but  the  probability  of  its  existence  is  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  him  who  contemplates  the  steady  replacement  of  empirical  by 
derivative  laws.  However  vaguely  we  may  cognize  this  all  in- 
clusive uniformity,  in  the  comprehension  of  whose  nature  the 
secrets  of  creation  would  be  revealed,  its  existence  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  universe  and  its  operation 
or  authority  coextensive  therewith.  Thus  thought  of  it  appears 
as  a  sort  of  primeval  necessity,  a  First  Cause,  from  which  all 
things  have  proceeded,  of  which  all  occurrences  are  the  effects, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  which  all  conjunctions  would  be  de- 
ducible. 

To  symbolize  the  First  Cause  thus  inferred,  the  name  Oad 
is  perhaps  as  appropriate  as  any  other,  since  it  is  with  some 
such  concept  that  thinkers,  whether  scientific  or  otherwise,  are 
more  and  ^more  tending  to  associate  that  extremely  equivocal, 
yet  awe-connoting  term.  Thus  employed,  however,  it  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  dogmatic  theo- 
logians, inheriting  their  concepts  from  the  crude  anthropo- 
morphism prevalent  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  which  repre- 
sents God  as  a  manlike  personality,  subject  to  jealousy,  anger, 
and  other  infirmities  of  human  nature.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
that  in  the  ignorance  and  intellectual  isolation  of  a  primitive 
world,  man  should  tlius  create  God  in  his  own  image,  and  con- 
ceive of  the  universe  as  anthropocentric,  just  as  a  dog  would 
conceive  of  it  as  canocentric,  or  a  cat  as  felocentric.  Science 
in  its  investigation  of  that  "  mighty  sum  of  things  forever 
speaking  ^^  constituting  the  observable  universe  is  led  to  no  such 
concept.  It  can  discover  no  evidence  that  the  First  Cause  of 
all  things  is  a  magnified  man.  The  language  which  nature, 
the  product  of  God,  speaks,  is  not  a  human  language,  nor  in  its 
interpretation  is  there  any  suggestion  of  an  anthropomorphic 
origin  of  creation.  It  is  supremely  shallow  to  test  the  limita- 
tions of  nature  by  the  limitations  of  man.  In  the  present  in- 
complete state  of  our  knowledge  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
patiently  and  persistently  groping  for  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  presumed  First  Cause,  which  is  perhaps  after  all  beyond 
our  capacity  ever  to  know :  which  may,  in  the  words  of  Herbert 
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Spencer,  be  ^^no  more  repiesentable  in  tenns  of  human  con- 
Bciousness  than  human  consciousness  is  representable  in  tenns 
of  a  plant's  functions/^ 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  expectations  constituting  an 
individual's  knowledge  are  not  present  to  his  consciousness  at 
all  times.  They  are  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  and  it 
is  only  because  experiences  in  general  tend  to  suggest  former 
experiences  in  some  degree  similar,  that  they  can  be  made  avail- 
able when  required.  As  particular  problems  are  suggested  by 
tlie  events  of  life,  the  mind  is  constrained  to  seek  their  solution 
by  tlie  application  of  knowledge  already  acquired,  and  this  ap- 
plication is  accomplished  by  means  of  what  are  known  as  hy- 
potheses. The  degree  of  probability  of  a  conjunction  is  deter- 
mined by  a  belief-judgment,  but  the  operation  of  the  mind 
involved  tlierein  is  not  the  only  mental  operation  included  in 
inductive  processes.  The  assembling  of  observations  to  estab- 
lish an  empirical  law  we  may  denominate  simple  induction. 
The  equally  common  inductive  process  involved  in  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  particular  problems,  we  may  call  com- 
pound induction.  It  requires  simple  induction  as  an  essential 
antecedent,  and  its  nature  mav  readily  be  revealed. 

An  hypothesis  is  a  guess  or  assumption  suggested  or  generated 
by  an  observation,  and  so  related  thereto  that  the  presence  of 
said  hypothesis  in  the  mind  leads,  or  should  lead,  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  observ^ation.  An  hypothesis  is  either  a  previously 
established,  or  an  assumed,  uniformity  or  law  of  nature,  or  some 
deduction  therefroin,  and,  if  reasonable,  is  said  to  explain  the 
observation  which  generates  it ;  for  when  an  observation  is  such 
that  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  it,  it  is  said  to  be 
explained  or  to  have  received  an  explanation.  We  are  perpet- 
ually making  hypotheses  at  almost  every  moment  of  our  waking 
life.  This  may  easily  be  shown.  Ordinarily  as  we  go  about 
our  daily  affairs,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  what  we  perceive  about 
us.  If  we  feel  none  it  is  because  ordinary  occurrences  are 
not  unexpected,  and  if  they  are  not  it  must  be  because  we  have 
reason,  or  at  least  believe  we  have  reason,  to  expect  them.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  anticipate  all  our  observations,  but  that 
ordinary  commonplace  observations  instinctively  generate  liy- 
potheses  which  anticipate  astonishment.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
we  should  find  ourselves  deliberately  seeking  explanations  of 
sights  and  sounds  as  much  among  familiar,  as  among  unfa- 
miliar, surroundings. 

A  simple  example  will  make  plain  the  universality  of  hypoth- 
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eses :  Suppose  we  go  to  see  an  exhibition  of  strength.  Among 
other  things,  we  observe  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  stage  a 
large  dumb-bell.  We  are  asked  what  it  is  made  of,  and  reply 
without  hesitation,  "of  iron."  This  is  obviously  only  an  hy- 
pothesis, and  is  founded  upon  the  previous  uniformity  attested 
by  memory,  with  which  objects  whose  appearance  is  that  of  a 
dumb-bell  have  possessed  the  properties  of  iron.  The  per- 
former now  appears,  and  with  great  evidence  of  effort  raises 
the  dumb-bell  above  his  head  and  receives  the  applause  of  the 
audience.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  dumb-bell  is  of  iron  the 
feat  is  an  extraordinary  one.  Presently  a  small  woman  comes 
upon  the  stage,  and  taking  up  the  dumb-bell  tosses  it  about 
with  no  effort  whatever.  For  a  moment  we  are  astonished. 
Why?  Because  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  dumb-bell  is  of  iron, 
the  ease  with  which  a  woman  handles  it  is  inexplicable;  but 
the  next  moment  we  have  formulated  another  hypothesis  —  we 
have  guessed  again  —  and  our  astonishment  disappears.  This 
time  we  guess  that  the  dumb-bell  is  a  mere  imitation,  made 
of  papier-mache,  intended  as  a  joke  to  deceive  the  audience, 
and  we  select  this  new  hypothesis  because  it  will  explain  the 
new  observation.  Such  a  deception  as  described  is  successful, 
only  because  the  generation  of  hypotheses  by  observation  is  uni- 
versal. Now  an  hypothesis  is  an  expectation,  and  as  it  is  gen- 
erated by  observation,  it  is  an  induction.  Whether  it  is  a  cor- 
rect one  or  not  depends  upon  its  probability  as  determined  by  a 
belief-judgment. 

To  illustrate  how  such  a  probability  is  determined,  we  may 
quote  Jcvons'  example.  Be  it  o])served,  however,  that  he  does 
not  employ  the  Formula  of  Laplace,  but  the  closely  related 
formula  which  we  adopted  as  a  provisional  assumption' on  page 

68.     By  converting  — into  — ,  &c.,  the  re- 

P1  +  P2  +  P.  P1  +  P2  +  P3  +  4 

quired  correction  may  be  made.  Jevons'  statement  is  correct 
for  his  assumption,  viz.,  that  it  is  "certain  that  one  or  other  of 
the  supposed  causes  exists,"  but  this  can  never  be  certain. 

"  If  an  event  can  be  produced  by  any  one  of  a  certain  number 
of  different  causes,  the  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  these  causes 
as  inferred  from  the  event,  are  proportional  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  event  as  derived  from  these  causes.  In  other  words,  the 
most  probable  cause  of  an  event  which  has  happened  is  that  which 
would  most  probably  lead  to  tho  event,  supposing  the  cause  to 
exist;  but  all  other  possible  causes  are  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  with  probabilities  proportional  to  the  probability  that 
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tile  event  would  have  happened  if  tho  cause  existed.  Suppose,  to 
fis  our  ideas  clearly,  that  E  is  the  event.  And  C,  Cj  C,  ore  the 
tbrce  only  conceivable  caUBea.  If  C,  exist,  the  probability  is  p, 
that  E  will  follow;  if  Cj  and  C,  exist,  the  like  probabilities  are 
respectively  Pg  and  p,.  Then  a§  p,  is  to  p,.  so  is  the  probability  of 
0,  bping  the  actual  cause  to  the  probability  of  C,  being  it;  and, 
aimilarly,  as  p,  is  to  p„,  so  is  the  probabilily  of  C^  being  the  actual 
cause  to  the  probability  of  C,  being  it,  By  a  very  simple  matlie- 
malieat  process  wo  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  prob- 
ability of  Cj  being  the  cause  U 

_P| 

and  the  similar  probabilities  of  the  exietenoe  of  0,  and  O,  are 

_^! .   ,nd         "^ 

Pi  +  Pt+P.  Pi  +  Pi  +  Pi 

The  sum  of  these  three  fractions  amounts  to  unity,  whUih  correctly 
expresses  the  certainty  that  one  cause  or  other  must  be  in  operation. 
"  We  may  thus  state  the  result  in  general  language.  If  it  is  cer- 
tain that  one  or  other  of  the  supposed  causes  exists,  the  probability 
that  any  one  does  exist  is  the  probability  that  if  it  exists  the  event 
happens,  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  the  similar  probabilities." ' 

The  method  thus  dcBcribed  is  that  by  which  wo  determine 
the  antecedent  probability  of  an  hypothesis  as  tested  by  one,  or 
one  class,  of  its  presumed  effects.  It  may  as  readily  be  applied 
to  the  process  of  verification.  This  process  depends  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  given  cause  has  many  effects.  Hence  if  the  cause 
assumed  is  the  true  one,  we  may  expect  other  effects  than  the 
one  first  observed.  The  effect's  thus  made  probable  apriori  may 
be  searched  for,  and  if  found,  the  hypothesis  is  said  to  be  veri- 
fied, i.  e.,  verification  consists  of  the  observation  of  effects  de- 
duced from  a  hypothesis,  and  may  be  of  many  degrees.  In  fact, 
all  possible  hypotheses  as  to  the  causes  of  an  event  are  in  some 
degree  verified  if  the  event  occurs,  since  they  would  not  be  possi- 
ble causes  if  the  event  was  not  deducible  from  them  with  some 
degree  of  probability.  Thus  suppose  that  an  event  E  is  ob- 
served, and  that  several  hypotheses  as  to  its  cause  are  proposed. 
Call  the  hypothetical  causes  C,,  C^,  C,,  &c.  The  hypothesis 
which  assumes  Ci  to  he  the  cause  of  E  may  then  be  provision- 
ally accepted  and  other  effects  E,,  Ej,  E„  &c.  deduced  from  it. 
That  is,  if  Cj  is  the  cause  actually  in  operation  E,,  Ej,  E^,  &c. 
should  be  observable  since  they  are  effects  of  C,.     If  they  are 

1  Principles  of  Science;  p.  27fl. 
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observed,  the  provisional  hypothesis  is  verified.  If  not,  it  is 
unverified,  and  a  provisional  hypothesis  assuming  Cj  to  be  the 
cause  is  adopted  and  the  same  means  is  employed  to  verify  it 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  hypothesis.  After  testing  all  pro- 
posed hypotheses  in  this  manner,  that  one  is  adopted  as  the 
correct  one  which  is  best  verified  by  experience.  The  mental 
process  involved  in  making  an  hypothesis  and  seeking  its  verifi- 
cation is  that  referred  to  as  compound  induction.  Its  expres- 
sion is  called  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  examples  of  which  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  6.  Of  course  the  more  completely  the 
results  predicted  and  those  observed  agree,  the  more  perfectly 
is  an  hypothesis  verified.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  com- 
pletely they  disagree,  the  more  perfectly  is  it  refuted;  but  no 
finite  amount  of  experience  can  completely  verify  or  refute  an 
hypothesis  —  all  hypotheses  are  provisional,  and  must  be,  so  long 
as  man  is  not  omniscient.  Many,  however,  are  put  so  far  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes,  certain. 

We  here  terminate  our  necessarily  brief  exposition  of  the 
inductive  method  of  arriving  at  truth.  It  is  the  method  which 
science  persistently  pursues  and  is  identical  with  that  which 
men  pursue  in  the  familiar  affairs  of  life.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  known  as  common  sense.  In  fact,  science  is  but  con^ 
sistent  common  sense.  It  is  common  sense  applied  as  rigorously 
to  unfamiliar  as  to  familiar  things,  and  the  fact  that  men  so 
generally  fail  to  recognize  it  as  such,  indicates  with  what  un- 
fortunate uniformity  the  application  of  common  sense  is  re- 
stricted to  the  commonest  concerns  of  life.  Nothing  is  more 
frequently  asserted  tlian  the  uselessness  of  logic,  largely  per- 
haps because  its  forms  are  unfamiliar.  We  do  not  see  men  in 
their  daily  affairs  constructing  syllogisms  and  applying  canons 
of  induction.  Logic,  therefore,  may  be  well  enough  to  divert 
impractical  philosophers,  ])ut  it  is  of  no  real  service  in  an 
active  world.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  reason  thus,  and  the  less 
they  know  of  logic,  the  more  positive  they  are  that  it  is  useless. 
No  less  brilliant  a  mind  than  that  of  Lord  Macaulay  shared 
this  view,  and  incidentally  proved  the  value  of  logic  by  attempt- 
ing to  disprove  it.  His  method  was  the  common  one  of  demon- 
strating that  a  knowledge  of  the  logical  method  is  superfluous 
by  citing  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  superfluous;  just  as 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is 
superfluous,  because  people  can  cook,  and  eat,  and  plant  potar 
toes,  and  draw  water,  without  such  knowledge. 
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It  is  probable  that  should  a  fanner  be  offered  a  compass  to 
guide  him  about  his  farm  he  would  laugh  at  the  offer,  and 
say  that  such  an  instrument  was  useless  to  him,  as  he  could 
find  his  way  over  such  familiar  ground  without  it,  and  it  need 
not  be  denied  that  for  such  a  purpose  a  compass  would  be 
superfluous.  But  suppose  the  farmer  should  claim  that  it  was 
equally  superfluous  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  a  neighboring  track- 
less forest.  It  is  obvious  that  should  he  act  on  ttiis  expectation 
he  would,  in  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  forest,  be  in  danger 
of  losing  his  way,  and  perhaps  dying  of  starvation.  Now  men 
apply  common  sense  well  enough  to  common  things,  but  to 
uncommon  things  they  appear  to  think  that  some  sort  of  un- 
common sense  is  better  adapted.  Thus  they  are  led  Into  innu- 
merable errors  and  absurdities,  some  conspicuous  examples  of 
which  will  be  examined  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Before  leaving  the  theme  of  this  chapter  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  with  some  care  a  subject  of  extraordinary  philosophic 
interest  which  our  analysis  of  the  nature  of  inference,  if  sound, 
should  enable  us  to  comprehend.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  assumption  involved  in  the  first  inductive 
postulate.  We  have  shown  that  a  reason  or  assemblage  of  rea- 
sons is  that  by  which  truth  is  to  be  distinguished  from  untruth 
and  we  have  already  considered  how  reasons  are  related  to  ex- 
planation. Experience,  if  explained  at  all,  must  be  explained 
by  other  experience.  When  we  use  the  term  why  in  relation 
to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  an  expectation  —  to  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  proposition  —  that  for  which  we  inquire  is  a 
reason  or  explanation,  and  when  we  ask:  *'Why  is  this  or 
that  experience  to  be  expected,"  our  only  answer  can  be :  "  Be- 
cause this  or  that  experience  has  been  observed." 

Now  tlie  question  to  which  the  metaphysical  mind  constantly 
recurs  is:  Why  do  we  have  experience?  and  particularly: 
Why  do  we  have  experience  of  phenomena?  What  is  the  rea- 
son for,  or  explanation  of,  the  occurrence  of  experience  itself? 
If  the  answer  which  the  metaphysician  desires  to  this  question 
is  the  answer  wliich  we  generally  desire  when  we  use  the  word 
why,  then  that  which  he  desires  is  an  explanation.  But  this 
could  scarcely  satisfy  him,  since  it  would  merely  amount  to 
saying  that  we  have  experience  because  we  have  it." 

Some  metaphysicians  appear  to  claim,  however,  that  an  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  phenomenal  experience  —  that  is,  of 
phenomena.  At  any  rate,  tliey  seem  to  think  that  they  can  tell 
us  about  something  which  has  some  sort  of  relation,  not  pre- 
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cisely  specified,  to  an  explanation.  They  claim  that  phe- 
nomena are  related  in  a  manner  expressible  by  the  term  causal 
to  something  or  other  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  a  novr 
menon  or  thing-in-itself,  sometimes  called  a  substance  or  an 
efficient  cause.  Of  this  thing-in-itself  they  postulate  existence, 
and  thus  explain  phenomena  by  reference  to  it;  for  say  they, 
as  the  noumenon  exists  and  is  an  efficient  cause  of  phenomena, 
it  is  clear  that  phenomena  are  explained,  for  when  we  can 
show  that  a  cause  exists,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  shown  a 
reason  for  the  effect.  If  asked  why  they  postulate  a  cause  at 
all,  they  reply  that  everything  must  have  a  cause  and  therefore 
phenomena  must  have  one.  Moreover  they  point  out  that  dif- 
ferent beings  perceive  the  same  phenomena  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  this  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
their  perceptions  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  De  Morgan  ex- 
presses this  view  in  the  following  words: 

"  Our  most  convincing  communicable  proof  of  the  existence  of 
other  things  (things-in-themselves)  is,  not  the  appearance  of 
objects,  but  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  there  are  other  minds 
besides  our  own.  The  external  inanimate  objects  might  be  crea- 
tions of  our  own  thought,  of  thinking  and  perceptive  function; 
they  are  so  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  insanity,  in  which  the 
mind  has  frequently  the  appearance  of  making  the  whole  or 
part  of  its  own  external  world.  But  when  we  see  other  beings 
performing  similar  functions  to  those  which  we  ourselves  perform, 
we  come  so  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
other  sentients  like  ourselves,  that  we  should  rather  compare 
a  person  who  doubted  it  to  one  who  denied  his  own  existence 
than  to  one  who  simply  denied  the  real  external  existence  of  the 
material  world. 

"  When  once  we  have  admitted  different  and  independent  minds, 
the  reality  of  external  objects  (external  to  all  those  minds)  fol- 
lows as  of  course.  For  different  minds  receive  impressions  at 
the  same  time  which  their  power  of  communication  enables  them 
to  know  are  similar,  so  far  as  any  impressions,  one  in  each  of  two 
different  minds,  can  be  known  to  be  similar.  There  must  be  a 
somewhat  independent  of  those  minds,  which  thus  acts  upon  them 
all  at  once  and  without  any  choice  of  their  own.  This  somewhat 
is  what  we  call  an  external  object."  ^ 

That  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  minds  than  our 
own  exist  is  obvious,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  discuss  what  the 
reasons  arc.  No  one  considers  that  a  stone  gives  evidence  of 
sentience,  and  everyone  considers  that  a  horse  or  a  man  does. 

1  Formal  Logic,  p.  28. 
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To  admit  the  existence  of  other  minds  is  not  difficult.  It  is 
merely  to  admit  the  existence  of  states  of  consciousness  made 
up  of  elements  similar  to  (or  even  different  from)  our  own, 
differently  distributed  in  co-existence  and  succession  from  any 
to  which  our  memories  testify.  We  believe,  that  is,  we  have 
a  strong  expectation,  that  such  minds  exist,  but  like  our  other 
expectations,  this  one  does  not  attain  to  certainty  —  to  deny 
it  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  —  as  the  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  our  own  minds  does.  De  Morgan,  however,  says  that 
"  wlien  once  we  have  admitted  different  and  independent  minds 
the  reality  of  external  objects  (external  to  all  those  minds)  fol- 
lows as  of  course."  ^e  can  neither  concede  nor  deny  this  con- 
clusion until  we  know  what  it  means.  What  is  it  that  '^  follows 
as  of  course  *^  ?  Nothing  less  than  the  **  reality  of  external  ob- 
jects." Now  we  know  fairly  well  what  "  external  objects  *'  are 
—  they  are  those  objects  of  experience  expressible  in  terms  of 
visible  and  tangible  sensation  —  at  least  it  would  be  to  such  an 
object  that  any  person  would  point,  were  he  asked  for  an  exam- 
ple of  an  external  object. 

An  examination  of  De  Morgan's  words  would  lead  us  to  the 
belief  that  he  disagreed  with  this  commonly  accepted  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  external  object.  Apparently  he  be- 
lieves that  an  external  object  is  some  kind  of  a  "somewhat," 
vrhatever  that  may  be,  and  is  itself  imperceptible.  On  this 
supposition  it  is  a  mystery  how  external  objects  ever  came  to 
be  named  at  all.  Ix't  us  ignore  for  th^'  moment  De  Morgan's 
mode  of  expression  —  for  it  is  but  a  mode  of  expression  —  and 
assimie  that  he  admits  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  Thus 
assuming,  we  are  told  that  ''it  follows  a.<  of  course"  that  ex- 
ternal objects  possess  a  certain  quality  the  name  of  which  is 
'"reality."  The  only  interest  which  the  term  reality  has  to  a 
logician  is  confined  to  its  sense.  Its  sound  has  no  interest  to 
him.  He  therefore  feels  himself  entitled  tu  ask — "What  does 
it  mean?"  It  would  be  generally  conceded  that  the  terms 
existence  and  reality  imply  the  same  quality  —  the  quality 
common  to  existences  and  realities,  as  distinguished  from  non- 
existences  and  rmrealittes.  An  unreal  existence  is  simply  a 
non-existence.  The  question  then  is,  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
existence?  (We  might  have  selected  the  term  realitij  but 
existence  is  the  commoner  of  the  two.)  It  is  a  term  continually 
used,  and  its  equivalent  is  to  be  found  in  practically  all  well 
developed  languages.  The  distinction  between  existence  and 
non-existence  is  evidently  a  conspicuous  one  in  the  minds  of 
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men,  and  in  the  ordinary  afFairs  of  life  it  is  Dot  misunderstood. 
And  yet  how  many  persons  can  give  a  definition  of  the  terra 
existence?  Not  many,  I  apprehend.  Yet  the  first  person  we 
meet  on  the  street  will  prove  by  his  acts  that  he  knows  what  the 
term  implies,  just  as  he  knows,  in  general,  what  the  term  irutk 
implies,  though  he  cannot  define  it.  How  then  is  it  that  men 
may  be  misled  by  terms  so  well  understood  ?  It  is  for  the  old 
reason :  that  a  meaning  sufficient  for  one  purpose  is  insufficient 
for  another.  For  ordinary  purposes  no  definition  at  all  of  the 
term  truth  is  sufficient  —  the  examples  of  truths  which  men 
carry  in  their  memories  are  sufficient  for  such  purposes;  but 
just  as  soon  as  we  depart  from  familiar  things,  and  attempt  to 
reason  about  things  remote  and  unfamiliar,  truth  must  have 
some  sort  of  definition  or  we  shall  soon  be  confusing  it  with 
untruth.  Similarly  with  the  term  existence.  Its  definition  is 
even  less  essential  than  that  of  truth.  Its  exemplification  in 
the  experience  of  men  has  been  complete.  It  would  seem  that 
anything  specifically  observable  is  an  example  of  an  existence  — 
yet  such  assertions  as  that  just  quoted  from  De  Morgan  (and 
it  is  but  one  example  of  many  such)  make  it  evident  that  tiere 
may  be  purposes  for  which  a  definition  of  the  term  is  required. 
Let  us  examine  the  matter. 

There  is  one  meaning  of  the  word  existence  which  is  obvious 
at  once.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  anything  actually  ex- 
perienced is  an  example  of  an  existence  —  an  existing  experience 
is  merely  an  experience  —  that  is,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of 
the  term,  an  existence  is  merely  an  experience  or  set  of  experi- 
ences. But  it  is  a  second  meaning  of  the  term  which  gives  rise 
to  most  of  the  confusion.  Docs  tlie  external  world  exist?  Does 
matter  exist?  It  is  this  question  which  has  perplexed  phi- 
losophers since  the  time  of  Plato.  The  answer  to  it,  as  has  been 
said,  depends  upon  what  we  mean  by  existence.  If  it  does  not 
80  depend  then  it  would  be  as  sensible  to  ask :  Dora  the  external 
world  X?  Does  matter  x?  Now  I  apprehend  little  difficulty 
in  discovering  what  is  generally  meant  by  existence.  It  may 
be  discovered  by  observing  under  what  conditions  men  employ 
the  term,  and  under  what  conditions  they  withhold  it,  and  then 
observing  what  distinction  in  experience  corresponds  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  terms  existence  and  non-cristence,  as  thus 
actually  applied.  If  there  are  many  such  distinctions,  the  terms 
are  equivocal  —  if  tliero  are  not,  they  are  not.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  method  by  which  we  should  ascertain  the  accepted  meaning 
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of  any  term  such  as  coat,  house,  egg,  tree,  etc.    Let  us  apply 

the  test. 

Suppose  we  should  infonn  a  friend  that  a  large  mahogany 
dining  table  eodsied  in  the  adjoining  room.  Suppose  he  should 
thereupon  go  thither  and  observe  a  table  answering  that  descrip- 
tion. He  would  then  agree  with  us  that  the  table  existed  there^ 
would  he  not  ?  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  carefully 
examining  the  room,  he  could  observe  nothing  of  the  kind  tiiere. 
He  would  then  disagree  with  our  assertion  tiiat  a  table  existed 
there,  would  he  not?  Suppose  that  upon  failing  to  observe  the 
table,  he  returned  to  us  and  said  that  we  must  have  been  mis- 
taken about  the  existence  of  the  table  since  he  had  failed  to 
observe  it;  and  suppose  we  replied  to  him  thus:  "I  did  not 
say  you  would  observe  the  table  in  the  next  room  —  I  merely 
said  that  it  existed  there.''  Would  not  such  a  speech  cause  our 
friend  surprise  ?  Would  he  not  be  constrained  to  inquire  — **  If 
in  saying  that  the  table  existed  there  you  did  not  imply  that  it 
was  ohservaJble  there,  what  did  you  imply  ?  "  And  if  he  should 
so  inquire,  what  answer  could  we  make?  The  reader  may  think 
of  an  intelligible  and  sutlicient  answer,  but  I  can  think  of  none. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  informed  our  friend  that  the 
table  did  not  exist  in  the  next  room ;  would  he  not  have  deemed 
our  assertion  mistaken  if  he  had  observed  it  there?  In  this 
case  then,  existence  evidently  implied  ohservahility,  and  if  we 
examine  the  matter,  I  think  we  shall  agree  that  it  implied  noth- 
ing more,  since  the  observance  of  the  table  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  justified  the  predication  of  its  exisUuice  — 
its  non-observance  suflicient  to  have  justified  the  predication  of 
its  non-existence.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  obsorvabilitv  thus 
implied  by  the  term  existence  is  an  impersonal  observability 
—  it  is  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  that  any  specifitMl 
individual  shall  observe  the  thing  of  which  existence  is  pred- 
icated. Of  course,  the  example  cited  is  hut  one;  hence  1 
recommend  the  reader  to  test  it  as  tlioroughly  as  lie  feels  in- 
clined. Let  him  note  anything  which  he  experiences  throii*;!! 
the  senses,  sight,  hearing,  touch,  etc.,  by  which  we  are  made 
cognizant  of  that  portion  of  our  experiences  known  as  external, 
and  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not  he  ever  observes  a  non- 
existence. If  so,  what  does  it  look  like,  or  sound  like,  or  feel 
like?  In  thus  testing  his  experiences  he  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  can,  and  often  has,  observed  non-existences;  and 
will  therefore  perhaps  conclude  that  existence  and  ohservahUitji 
cannot  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  this  perhaps  will  perplex  him. 
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The  confusion  thus  produced  is  an  instructive  example  of  what 
a  simple  equivocality  in  terms  may  do  to  throw  the  mind  oflE 
the  track.  The  term  existence  is,  indeed,  much  more  equivocal 
than  at  first  sight  appears,  and  it  is  this  defect  in  the  term 
which  causes  the  trouble  —  not  any  inconsistency  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  reader  might  notice,  for  example,  that  a  shadow 
may  be  observed;  and  yet  it  is  not  an  existence  as  a  stone  or 
block  of  wood  is.  In  this  latter  use  of  the  term,  existence  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  observability  but  means  tangible  as  well  as 
visible  observability  —  the  identity  of  sound  leading  to  a  con- 
fusion in  sense.  The  original  meaning,  however,  remains,  for 
an  observed  shadow  certainly  would  not  be  called  a  non-existent 
one;  thus,  in  one  meaning  of  the  term,  shadows  exist,  and  in 
another  they  do  not.  It  simply  depends  on  how  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  apply  the  term.  In  dreams  also,  observability  does 
not  seem  to  imply  existence,  a  source  of  difficulty  which  we 
shall  presently  consider.  I  shall  confine  the  meaning  of  the 
term  existence  to  its  broader,  though  not  its  broadest,  sense, 
that  is,  an  (external)  existence  is  merely  that  which  is  to  be 
observed,  and  the  common  quality  of  existences  is  (impersonal) 
observability.  An  existence  is  merely  a  phenomenon,  and  we 
have  simply  to  notice  under  what  conditions  people  apply  the 
terra  to  become  satisfied  that  this  is  what  is  generally  meant  by 
it,  though  it  sometimes  is  restricted  in  its  application  to  visible 
and  tangible  plienoniena  only.  Nor  is  the  term  confined  to 
phenomena  actually  observed,  but  is  extended  to  include  things 
which  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  men  to  observe. 
Thus  an  astronomer  would  agree  that  mountains  exist  on  the 
other  side  of  the  moon,  but  hotels  do  not;  though  he  is  aware 
that  no  one  known  to  him  is  in  a  position  to  make  observations 
of  the  other  side  of  the  moon.  Nevertheless  he  believes  that 
should  anyone  be  in  a  position  to  observe,  he  would  observe 
the  presence  of  mountains  and  the  absence  of  hotels;  hence  he 
predicates  the  existence  of  the  first  and  the  non-existence  of  the 
second.  An  (external)  existence  then  is  merely  a  phenomenon. 
Now  if  we  revert  to  De  Morgan's  assumed  assertion  that  ex- 
ternal objects  have  the  quality  of  reality  or  existence,  we  see 
that  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  objects 
observable  have  the  quality  of  observability,  which  is  no  more 
than  saying  that  what  is,  is.  Can  this  be  all  he  meant?  Ap- 
parently not,  and  I  apprehend  tliat  the  reader  will,  at  this  point, 
be  inclined  to  object  that  I  have  all  along  been  confusing  two 
things  —  the  phenomenon  with  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon; 
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that  the  qualities  of  existence  and  of  obfieryability  aie  not  the 
same  quality,  but  that  the  first  is  a  cause  of  the  second;  tiiat  an 
external  object  as  De  Momoi  says  is  not  a  phenomenon  but  the 
cause  of  a  phenomenon.  This  objection  mignt  serve  the  purpose 
which  a  similar  line  of  thought  has  served  so  often  —  of  con- 
fusing the  whole  matter  —  were  it  not  for  two  things :  first  the, 
perfectly  palpable  fact  that  what  everyone^  except  a  metaphysician/ 
agrees  in  calling  an  external  object  is  a  phenomenon^  as  the  sim- 
plest test  with  the  next  man  we  meet  will  show ;  and  second^  that 
we  have  taken  the  precaution  to  learn  the  nature  of  a  cause.  Now 
a  cause  is  either  a  non-phenomenal  experience  like  volition,  or  it 
is  a  phenomenon.  To  which  of  these  classes  does  the  cause  of 
phenomena  —  the  so-called  efficient  cause  belong?  Obviously 
not  to  the  second,  that  would  be  asserting  that  pnenomena  are 
caused  by  other  phenomena  (which  is,  in  general,  true  enough), 
whereas  the  metaphysician  appears  to  be  seeking  that  whid^  is 
the  cause  of  all  phenomena  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
causes  particular  phenomena.  Neither  does  it  belong  to  the 
first  class  —  at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  in  the  term  "  some- 
what"  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  or  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
eflBcient  causes  are  of  this  class,  and  still  more  difficult  would 
it  be  to  discover  evidence  of  such  a  cause.  But  if  it  belongs  to 
neither  of  these  classes,  it  is  not  a  cause  at  all.  In  fact,  if  we 
inquire  whether  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  as  efficient  cause  or 
thing^n-itself  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  experience,  the 
metaphysicians  tell  us  that  it  cannot ;  but  if  it  cannot,  then  the 
term  cannot  satisfy  the  first  requirement  of  intelligibility;  in 
other  words,  it  must  either  be  a  meaningless  term,  or  a  synonym 
of  the  word  nothing,  (See  p.  19.)  The  latter  is  the  more  plausi- 
ble supposition,  for  if  we  ask  a  metaphysician  by  what  per- 
ceptible quality  or  qualities  a  thing-in-itself  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  nothing,  he  is  quite  unable  to  say.  Indeed,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  what  metaphysicians  try  to 
refer  to  by  the  words  substance,  efficient  cause,  noumenon,  thing- 
in-itself,  is  some  peculiar  kind  of  nothing.  If  it  can  neither  bo 
defined  nor  exemplified,  what  else  can  it  be?  It  does  not  clear 
up  the  obscurity  to  say  an  efficient  cause  is  one  kind  of  cause. 
By  so  doing  we  may  attain  a  similarity  of  sound,  but  not  of 
sense.  It  would  be  quite  as  illuminating  to  say  that  circles  are 
of  two  kinds,  round  circles  and  square  circles,  as  to  say  that 
causes  are  of  two  kinds,  sensible  causes  and  efficient  causes. 
When  we  have  discovered  the  cause  of  a  thing,  we  are  said  to 
have  explained  it,  but  to  discover  that  phenomena  are  due  to  an 
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efiicient  cause  Ib  to  discover  that  tho  cause  of  something  is  noth- 
ing; for  as  metaphysicians  postulate  existence  of  an  efficient 
cause,  and  this  latter  term  being  the  equivalent  of  the  term 
nothing  in  meaning,  they  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing exists,  and  as  the  cause  exists,  the  effect  must  follow,  or  from 
the  existence  of  nothing  the  existence  of  something  "  follows 
as  of  course."  And  by  thus  expressing  the  unknown,  not  only 
by  the  still  more  unknown,  but  by  the  utterly  unknowable  and 
unintelligible,  they  appear  to  think  some  sort  of  explanation  is 
afforded.  To  such  implied  inanity  have  the  greatest  intellect 
been  led,  simply  from  their  failure  to  sufficiently  define  such 
words  as  existence,  cause,  explanation,  and  indeed  the  moment 
a  sufficient  definition  of  the  one  word  existence  is  established,  the 
whole  metaphysical  structure  falls  like  a  house  of  cards,  for  it 
is  a  verbal  structure  only. 

When  we  once  have  clearly  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  words 
existence  or  reality,  the  reality  of  external  objects  "  follows  as 
of  course"  as  De  Morgan  says,  but  reality  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  so-called  efficient  causes  of  phenomena,  but  of  phenomena 
themselves.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  contention  of  Bishop  Berkeley. 
His  main  contribution  to  philosophy  was,  in  substance,  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  the  word  matter.  The  popular  notion  that 
he  denied  its  existence  is  based  upon  his  objection  to  the  meta- 
physical use  of  the  term  exist.    Thus  he  says: 

"  I  do  not  arpie  asraiuHt  the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that  we 
can  apprehend  cither  by  sense  or  reflection.  That  the  things  I 
see  with  my  eyCB  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist, 
I  make  not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing  whose  existence 
we  deny  is  that  which  Philosophers  call  Mntler  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance. And  in  doing  of  this  there  is  no  damage  done  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss  it.  The  Atheist 
indeed  will  want  the  colour  of  an  empty  name  to  support  his 
impiety;  and  the  Philosophers  may  possibly  find  they  have  lost  a 
great  handle  for  trifling  and  disputation. 

"If  any  man  thinks  this  detracts  from  the  existence  or  reality 
of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  understanding  what  hath  been 
premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could  think  of."  • 

In  discussing  the  application  of  such  a  term  aa  exist  wo  are 
dealing  with  two  distinct  questions  —  one  of  philosophy  and 

»  A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  ot  Human  Knowledge,  Vol.  I., 
p.  276.  The  Works  of  Geo.  Berkeley,  ClareiiHon  Press,  Oxford, 
1901. 
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one  of  etymology.     The  "  eoxcombB  "  who  "  vanquish  Berkelfty 

with  a  grin,"  by  their  acts  prove  that  they  agree  with  his 
philoBophy,  though  they  express  disagreement  with  his  etymol- 
ogy. This  is  of  small  consequences,  however,  except  as  again 
illustrating  how  easily  men  make  inferences  from  the  sound 
instead  of  the  sense  of  words, 

A  brief  consideration  of  tlie  phenomena  oi  dreams  will  clinch 
our  claims  and  convince  any  clear  minded  man  of  the  invuloer- 
abiiity  of  Berkeley's  position.  In  dreams  we  observe  persons 
and  things  and  yet  deny  that  they  are  exisHti-g  persons  and 
things.  Now  just  what  do  we  admit  and  what  do  we  deny? 
TRjat  the  esperiences,  the  pure  observations  eiiat  (oping  the 
word  exist  in  its  broadest  meaning)  we  do  not  deny.  The  sensa- 
tions experienced  are  experienced:  thus  mucli  is  certain  and  la 
admitted.  But  while  dreaming,  we  draw  from  these  experiences 
certain  inferences  —  the  same  in  fact  which  we  should  draw 
from  the  same  experience  if  we  had  them  when  awake.  The 
pure  observations  generate  expectations  that  the  objects  per- 
ceived are.  or  might  be,  obscrvoblc  by  other  boiiijis  than  our- 
Belves  —  concerning  them  we  have  impersonal  expectations,  and 
impute  to  them  the  quality  of  impersonal  observability  and 
therefore  (while  dreaming)  of  existence.  It  is  this  inference 
which,  on  awakening,  we  declare  to  be  incorrect — it  is  this 
expectation  which  we  admit  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  invalid.  In 
other  words,  we  admit  the  pure  observation  to  be  a  real  one, 
but  deny  the  truth  of  the  inferences  from  it.  We  deny  the  first 
inductive  postulate.  Thus  in  the  phenomena  of  dreams  we  have 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  our  previous  assertion  that  cer- 
tainty is  not  a  quality  of  expectation,  or  truth  in  general.  The 
quality  of  external  existence  is  an  inferred  quality,  and  hence 
however  strong  our  expectation  that  the  external  world  exists, 
we  cannot  in  fact  ever  be  certain  of  it.  The  common  admission 
that  after  all  life  may  turn  out  to  be  a  dream  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  this;  for  were  we  really  certain  of  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  we  could  not  admit  such  an  hypothesis,  any 
more  than  we  could  admit  that  what  is  is  not.  While  the 
quality'  common  to  external  existences  is  merely  impersonal  ob- 
servability, the  question  as  to  whether  tliat  quality  is,  or  is  not, 
associated  with  any  given  phenomenon  must  always  remain  in 
the  realm  of  probability.  In  no  proposition  can  a  man  express 
more  than  what  he  thinks  or  expects,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the 
proposition  Phenomena  are  existing  phenomena  as  it  is  of  any 
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other  propositi OD.  Certainties  are  confioed  to  the  laws  of 
thought. 

We  have  diprcssed  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  princi- 
pally to  show  the  vital  necessity  of  intelligibility.  Words  which 
should  be  the  servants  of  the  mind,  when  applied  to  abstract 
subjects,  frequently  reverse  their  position,  and  the  intellect  be- 
comes the  slave  of  its  symbols  —  language  becomes  an  instru- 
ment for  concealing  truth,  not  only  from  him  who  hears  it,  bul 
from  him  who  employs  it  in  thought.  In  such  subjects  indeed, 
words  are  too  often  not  the  signs  of  ideas  or  impressions,  but 
the  substitutes  for  them.  There  is  a  well  known  aphorism  to 
the  effect  that  metaphysics  is  a  disease  of  language.  Our  diag- 
nosis confirms  this  view,  and  indicates  that  the  disease  consiBts 
of  atrophy  of  intelligibility. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discussion,  perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well  to  briefly  clear  up  my  own  position.  It  may  be 
asked — "If  j-ou  abnndon  the  notion  of  an  efficient  cause  as  the 
explanation  of  phenomena,  what  do  you  substitute  for  it?"  In 
other  words,  how  are  we  to  answer  the  question  which  persists 
in  spite  of  repeated  failures  to  answer  it:  Why  do  wo  have  ex- 
periences of  phenomena  at  all?  Now  clearly  to  answer  this 
question  we  must  first  understand  just  what  it  is  that  we  are 
inquiring  for.  Is  it  an  explanation?  If  so,  the  answer  must 
be  in  terms  of  experience,  but  this  will  not  do,  since  that  by 
which  we  explain  experience  would  be  the  very  thing  for  which 
we  seek  an  explanation,  and  if  not  in  terms  of  experience,  the 
answer  would  certainly  be  incomprehensible,  since  it  would  be 
meaningless.  It  is  clearly  not  an  explanation  that  we  desire; 
yet  metaphysicians  appear  to  assume  that  it  is,  and  increase  the 
confusion  by  attempting  to  answer  the  question  as  they  would 
other  questions  beginning  with  the  word  ti'hi/.  Of  course,  they 
fall  into  the  absurdities  we  have  mentioned,  and  their  readers 
are  tempted  to  express  a  wish  similar  to  that  of  the  puzzled 
Byron  when  he  spoke  of  Coleridge 

.     .     .    "explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation  — 
I  wish  he  would  explain  his  explanation." 

Once  conceded,  however,  that  this  quefition  does  not  call  for 
an  explanation  and  things  become  clearer.  Its  resemblance  to 
a  question  which  does  call  for  an  explanation  becomes  apparent. 
When  we  ask  a  question  like  —  Wbv  does  paraffine  float?  or 
Why  did  the  Campanile  at  Venice  fall?  we  are  conscious  of  what 
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may  be  called  a  aensation  of  interrogatioa  —  a  spiwies  of  un- 
eertainty  or  doubt.  When  we  receive  the  replieB:  Because  its 
specific  gravity  is  less  than  water;  or  Because  its  foundations 
were  decay(?d;  this  sensation  disappears,  and  it  is  characteristie 
of  an  explaDatioD  tJiat,  among  other  things,  it  is  capable  of 
dispelling  a  aensation  of  interrogation.  Now  wlien  we  ask  the 
question:  Why  do  we  have  experience  of  phenomena  —  of  tlie 
estemal  world?  wo  are  conscious  of  a  senwation  of  interroga- 
tion—  a  feeling  of  doubt  or  wonder.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  an  explanation  is  what  we  desire  as  an  emwer,  and 
to  those  who  have  not  closely  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
explanation,  a  reply  having  tlie  fonn  of  an  explanation  may 
suffice  to  dispel  that  sensation.  Therefore  when  men  are  told 
that  phenomena  are  to  be  obtscrvcd  or  experienced  because  Ikings- 
in-tkemselves  exist  which  are  efficietU  causes  of  phenomena,  the 
sensation  of  interrogation  may  thereby  be  dispelled,  but  it  has  not 

-  been  dispelled  by  an  explanation,  any  more  tlian  in.  the  familiar 
story  of  the  lady  who  in^iuircd  of  the  doctor  why  morphine  put 
people  to  sleep,  and  remvcd  the  reply  that  it  was  because  it 
had  a  soporific  effect  —  yet  both  replies  may  suffice  to  dispel 

•  the  sensation  of  interrogation.  The  sensation  is  dispelled  by 
the  sound  of  the  reply,  and  not  by  its  sense.  Indeed  the  whole 
discussion  has  arisen  over  a  mere  mode  of  expression.  To  say 
that  phenomena  are  observable  because  they  are  efficiently  caused 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  they  are  observable;  just 
as  to  say  that  morphine  induces  sleep  because  it  has  a  soporific 
effect  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  induces  sleep.  The 
alleged  explanation  is  thus  but  a  synonym  disguised  as  an  ex- 
planation. 

It  not  only  appears  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question  —  Why  do  we  have  experience  of  phenomena? 
but  we  cannot  oven  imagine  what  the  nature  of  a  reasonable 
answer  to  such  a  question  would  be.  It  is  probable  that  no  com- 
bination of  words  could,  by  their  sense  alone,  dispel  the  sensa- 
tion of  interrogation  which  we  undoubtedly  feel  on  making  this 
inquiry.  Like  the  question  —  Why  are  we  unable  to  imagine 
a  contradiction?  it  is  unanswerable.  In  attempting  to  answer 
such  questions  the  mind  encounters  limits  beyond  which  it 
cannot  penetrate.  An  explanation  is  an  expression  of  the  un- 
familiar in  terms  of  the  familiar  —  hence  tilings,  thnn  which 
none  are  more  familiar,  admit  of  no  explanation. 

It  is  the  effort  of  science  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  all  that 
the  universe  contains;  but  deeply  as  knowledge  may  penetrate. 
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it  cannot  take  us  beyond  experience.  The  efforts  of  metaphysi* 
cians,  as  of  theologians,  to  transcend  experience  has  but  resulted 
in  absurdity.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  our  faculties  cannot 
be  removed.     Although  we  cannot  explain  the  uncxplainable, 

our  examination  has  sufficed  to  show  the  untenable  position  both 
of  the  materialiBtic  and  the  theistic  metaphysic. 

The  materialifit  who  claims  that  the  sum  of  phenomena  ia 
efficiently  caused  by  a  substance  called  matter  simply  speaks 
without  meaning.  Matter,  the  phenomenon,  exists,  but  matter, 
the  noumenon,  does  not.  The  tlieist  who  claims  that  the  sum  of 
phenomena  ia  caused  by  mind  also  speaks  without  meaning,  if 
he  means,  or  attempts  to  moan,  that  mind  Is  an  efficient  cause; 
whereas  if  he  means  that  it  is  a  sensible  cause,  he  speaks  with- 
out evidence  No;  creation  is  not  the  prodiwt  of  mind  —  it 
iff  mind.  The  external  universe  is  but  the  common  mind  of 
sentient  heings. 

The  significance  of  the  first  inductive  postulate  is  now  more 
apparent.  To  make  the  assumption  involved  therein  is  to  as- 
Bume  that  the  objects  of  experience  wliich  wc  observe  are  a 
portion  of  that  section  of  our  minds  which  we  share,  or  can 
share,  directly  with  other  beings,  and  if  wo  are  mistaken  in  this 
assumption,  it  is  obvious  that  any  expectations  generated  by  said 
objects  of  experience  are  devoid  of  validity  and  of  no  value  to 
ourselves  or  our  fellow  sentients. 

The  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  existence  which 
apparently  has  misled  nieta physicians,  even  some  of  the  acutest 
among  them,  such  as  Kant,  to  predicate  existence  of  so-called 
noumena  or  things-in-themsplves,  has  in  reality  led  to  little,  if 
any,  practical  difficultv.  To  be  sure,  it  has  put  philosophers 
to  much  trouble,  and  led  to  the  writing  of  thousands  of  pages 
of  meaningless  propositions,  but  in  practical  affairs  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  so  well  known  that  the  confusion  of  meta- 
physicians has  had  little  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  men.  As 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  confusion  which  has  always  been 
prevalent  about  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  truth.  But  among 
bU  words  by  the  misunderstanding  of  which  abominations  have 
been  nurtured  and  disasters  multiplied,  the  words  right  and 
wrong  must  he  assigned  the  first  place.  These  words  are  so 
immediately  related  to  the  mental  processes  which  control  the 
conduct  of  man  that  their  definition  is  more  vital  to  his  in- 
terests than  any  others  to  be  found  in  language.  Says  Sidney 
Smith: 
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"Definition  of  words  has  been  conunonly  called  a  mere  exercise 
of  gTammnrians ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  innumerable 
murders,  proscriptions,  masaucrca,  and  tortiircs,  which  men  have 
inflicted  on  each  other  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  exercise  of  definition  certainly  begins  to  assume  rather  h 
more  dipnified  aspect." 

Lt't  it  be  admitted  that  the  words  right  and  vrong  must  be 
defined  bemre  they  can  be  useful  and  at  once  it  becomes  possible 
to  formulate  a  guide  to  conduct  based  on  common  sense  alone, 
adequate  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  moral  system,  as  ap- 
plicable to  public  as  to  private  acts,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pletely consistent  with  itself.  Let  men  continue  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  be  guided  by  the  sound  instead  of 
by  the  sense  of  their  words,  and  two  thousand  years  hence  they 
■will  bo  floumlering  as  helplessly  ns  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago  when  "  the  youth  Socrates  listened  to  the  old  Protagoras  " 
with  so  jittlf  profit.  We  have  come  a  long  way  to  roach  our 
original  inquiry  once  more,  hut  it  will  be  worth  tlic  ji>unuy  if  it 
has  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  critically  examining  the 
symbols  by  which  thought,  and  through  thought,  conduct  is 
directed. 

If  there  is  a  difference  between  ri{;lit  and  wrong  it  must  be 
some  particular  difference.  It  will  not  do  to  define  the  words  in 
terms  as  vague  as  themselves.  To  adequately  examine  the  sub- 
ject requires  that  we  divest  our  minds  of  dogmatism  and  deter- 
mine the  meanings  of  the  words  right  and  wrong  by  judgment, 
and  not  b\  feeling,  just  as  we  would  determine  the  meaning  of 
such  words  as  tree,  or  rock,  or  apple  pie.  This  attitude  of  mind 
IB  essentia]  to  the  inquiry  at  hand,  but  unfortunately  it  seems 
almo-t  unattainable  by  the  untrained,  or  even  by  the  trained, 
faculties  of  men,  so  powerful  are  the  obsessions  which  possess 
the  mind  in  the  domain  of  morals.  However,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  utter  the  warning  —  the  inquirj-  must  be  undertaken 
without  prejudice  or  it  might  as  well  bo  abandoned  at  the  out- 
set. We  invite  the  reader  to  carefully  watch  for,  and  unre- 
servedly discount,  any  and  all  effects  of  moral  prepossession  as 
they  may  make  themselves  apparent  in  the  analysis  which  fol- 
lows, and  we  recommend  that  he  analyze  with  equal  care  the 
origin  of  the  sentiments  of  approval  or  disapproval  which  the 
views  here  expounded  may  arouse  in  himself. 


CHAPTER  III 

UTILITY 

Human  acts  may  be  divided  for  the  convenience  of  our  inquiry 
into  two  classes:  (1)  Voluntary.  (2)  Involuntary.  When  a 
person  in  acting  can  select  one  from  two  or  more  possible  al- 
ternative acts,  his  act  is  voluntary;  otherwise   involuntary. 

The  term  volition  expresses  the  well  recognized  combination 
of  desire  and  expectation  invariably  present  as  an  antecedent 
to  such  acts  as  stepping  over  an  obstruction  in  our  path,  bowing 
to  an  acquaintance,  or  driving  a  nail  —  but  invariably  absent 
as  an  antecedent  to  such  acts  as  fainting,  winking  at  a  sudden 
sound,  or  such  as  are  performed  by  a  victim  of  St.  Vitus^s  dance. 
Tested  by  Mill's  second  canon  then,  volition  is  recognized  as 
causally  related  to  the  first  class  of  acts,  but  not  to  the  second 
class.  Hence  the  first  are  called  voluntary  —  the  second  in- 
voluntary  acts.  The  latter  class  of  acts  have  no  part  in  this  in- 
quiry. 

Voluntary  acts  are  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  In  de- 
liberately entering  upon  a  train  of  thought,  we  perform  a  vol- 
untary mental  act.  The  attention  is  directed  to  a  certain  subject, 
and  the  association  of  ideas  carries  the  mind  onward.  The 
voluntary  acts  most  commonly  discussed  by  psychologists  are 
those  of  the  body.  That  which  it  is  most  important  to  note 
about  voluntary  acts  is  that  Ihey  are  controlled  by  expectations. 
In  the  absence  of  expectation  it  is  clear  that  no  act  with  a 
purpose  is  possible. 

When  a  sentient  being  voluntarily  moves  his  arms  or  legs  or 
lips  or  any  other  part  of  his  body,  it  is  because  he  desires  to 
produce  some  other  change,  either  in  the  external  world  about 
him  or  in  his  own  or  other  minds;  hence  he  must  already  have 
had  in  mind  an  expectation  of  how  his  act  would  effect  the 
change  desired,  and  if  the  expectation  is  a  valid  one  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  cause  and 
eflfect  —  a  knowledge  only  to  be  obtained  by  experience.  Thus 
we  see  why  knowledge  affects  conduct.  It  is  because  voluntary 
axjts  are  controlled  by  expectations;  and  we  see  also  how  vital 
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it  IB  that  the  expectations  which  thus  control  conduct  shall  be 
valid  ones,  and  as  valid  expectations  are  to  be  obtained  h_v  the 
Bcientific  method  only,  we  are  able  to  perceive  how  helpless  an 
individual  or  nation  must  i>e  which  attempts  to  distinguish 
between  valid  and  invalid  expectations  —  between  trutli  and 
untratli  —  by  an  appeal  to  anything  except  common  ecnse.  Their 
means  will  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  being  adapted  to  their 
ends.  It  is  because,  and  only  because,  of  this  intimate  relation 
between  knowledge  and  conduct  that  wi>  have  been  compelled  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  knowledge.  Eight  and  wrong 
are  qualities  present  or  absent  in  voluntary  acts;  truth  and 
untruth  are  qualities  present  or  absent  in  expectations;  expecta- 
tions control  voluntary  acts,  nnd  no  one  can  understand  tlie  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  until  he  understands  the  dis- 
tinction between  truth  and  untruth.  This  will  become  clearer 
when  we  have  considered  just  how  conduct  is  dependent  upon 
probability  or  presumption. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  at  the  start  as  to  what  we 
are  seeking,  the  distinction  between  character  and  conduct 
should  be  noticed.  Conduct  consists  of  ilie  voluntary  acts  of  an 
individual.  Character  is  a  cause  of  conduct.  We  shall  first 
direct  our  attention  to  the  meanings  of  the  words  right  and 
wrong  as  they  apply  to  conduct.  We  shall  not  neglect  their 
application  to  character,  but  shall  postpone  consideration  of  the 
question  in  order  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  issues.  The  two  in- 
quiries are  closely  related  but  separable. 

Voluntary  acts  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Bight. 
(2)  Not  right.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  men  to  divide 
the  second  class  —  the  class  of  not  right  acts  itself,  into  two 
classes,  viK. :  (a)  Wrong,  (h)  Neither  right  nor  wrong.  This 
provides  three  classes,  in  one  of  which  every  jxissiblc  voluntary 
aetmust  fall,  viz.:  (1)  Right.  (2)  Wrong!  (;()  Neither  riglit 
nor  wrong.  The  existence  of  class  .t  may  he  debated ;  that  of 
classes  1  and  2  is  removed  from  the  realm  of  debate  by  the 
admission  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  words 
right  and  wrong.  Our  inquire-  now  narrows  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion: What  determines  to  which  of  these  three  classes  an  act 
shall  he  assigned? 

Should  wo  ask  a  casual  acquaintance  whether  it  is  wrong 
to  steal,  he  would  doubtless  reply  that  it  is,  and  he  would  make 
a  similar  reply  should  we  ask  him  whether  it  is  wrong  to  lie 
or  to  commit  murder.  There  are  many  other  classes  of  acts 
which  he  would  classify  as  wrong.     Should  we  then  ask  him  why 
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they  are  wrong,  his  reply  would  depend  upon  his  intelligence 
and  training,  but  we  should  probably  receive  one  of  four  re- 
plies : 

(1)  That  they  are  wrong  because  they  are  wrong. 

(2)  That  they  are  wrong  because  they  offend  God. 

(3)  That  they  are  wrong  becausethey  offend  the  conscience 
of  him  who  commits  thera. 

(4)  That  tliey  are  wrong  because  they  cause  pain  or  pre- 
vent pleasure,  or  both. 

If  our  acquaintance  be  mystically  inclined  he  might  say  they 
are  wrong  because  they  tend  toward  imperfection,  or  defeat  the 
ends  of  evolution,  or  violate  natural  or  spiritual  law,  or  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  universe,  or  are  inconsistent  with  the 
higher  life.  Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
responses  which  might  be  received  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  were 
we,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  our  problem,  compelled 
to  consider  them  all,  our  task  would  be  a  hopeless  one.  No  such 
necessity,  however,  exists.  Of  such  replies  as  tiiose  last  sug- 
gested no  notice  need  bo  taken.  They  belong  to  a  class  of  ex- 
pressions which  for  all  purposes  of  accurate  inquiry  are  prac- 
tically meaningless,  or  if  they  have  any  ascertainable  meaning, 
it  would,  on  examination,  doubtless  be  found  to  be  the  same 
as  that  involved  in  some  one  of  the  four  replies  first  named. 
We  may  say  with  Aristotle — "To  sift  all  opinions  would  be 
perhaps  rather  a  fruitless  task ;  so  it  shall  suffiee  to  sift  those 
which  are  most  generally  current,  or  thought  to  have  some  reason 
in  them." 

Now  of  the  four  replies  I  have  enumerated  it  is  obvious  that 
the  first  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  original  assertion  and  does 
not  answer  the  question.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  many,  and 
perhaps  most,  persons  would  be  unable  to  give  any  better  reply. 
Children  and  persons  of  untrained  mind  would  be  almost  sure 
to  return  such  an  answer.  When  we  ask  the  question  —  Why 
are  these  acts  wrong?  we  are  asking  for  some  characteristic, 
common  to  the  several  acts  which  leads  men  to  apply  to  them  a 
common  term,  viz.,  wrong  or  trrongiipss.  To  fail  to  mention 
BUch  a  common  characteristic  then,  is  to  fail  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  indeed  we  may  say  that  when  wo  find  the  meaning  of 
the  term  wronjjness.  if  it  turns  out  to  be  tJie  name  of  more 
than  one  characteristic  or  combination  of  characteristics  of  an 
act,  it  will  prove  it  to  be  an  equivocal  term  which  should, 
before  it  is  used  in  discussion,  or  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  be 
separated  into  two  or  more  terms.     At  any  rate,  it  is  obvious 
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that  we  Bhall  not  find  the  meanmg  of  the  word  wrong  in  an- 
swer No.  1. 

When  wc  turn  to  No.  S  we  shall  find  thai  it  afl<»tdB  as  little 
information  useful  for  onr  porpoae  as  No.  1,  for  if  we  inquire 
how  men  are  to  know  what  acte  offend  Ood,  and  what  do  not, 
we  shall  be  informed  that  this  knowledge  is  gained  through 
revelation.  A  revelation  is,  however,  a  local  intuition,  and  aa 
local  intuitions  are  not  derived  tiom  a  pei^oejllogiBm,  liiey 
cannot  be  accepted  as  gronnda  of  expectation  or  belief.  In  the 
case  of  revelation  it  is  paiticiilarly  obvious  that  local  intuitionB 
cannot  lead  to  truth,  since  if  the  variooB  revelationB  upon  which 
the  many  theological  Bystema  of  the  present  and  past  ases  are, 
or  have  been,  founded  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  the 
acceptance  of  some  neceesitatea  the  rejection  of  ofiaxe.  As 
revelations  claim  to  be  above,  and  exempt  from,  dedactiTe  at 
inductive  test,  it  may  be  admitted  for  tiie  sake  of  ai^ument  that 
no  means  are  available  whereby  the  validity  of  any  may  be 
tested.  Hence,  if  our  judgment  is  unprejudiced,  we  shall  esti- 
mate all  revelations  as  equally  valid;  but  as  some  are  incon- 
sistent with  others,  some  at  least  must  be  invalid ;  therefore,  an 
impartial  judgment  must  pronounce  them  all  invalid.  This 
narrows  the  discussion  to  Nos.  3  and  4. 

In  ethics  there  are  two  main  schools,  each  with  its  own  view 
of  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong  —  what  may  he  called  the  in- 
ttational  school,  and  the  utilitarian  school.  Those  who  adhere 
to  the  first  contend  that  men  are  able  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  by  a  so-called  moral  sense,  just 
as  they  would  tell  the  difference  between  red  and  blue  by  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  distinction  is  recognized  by  something  like 
an  intuition,  in  that  it  is  a  law  unto  itself,  recognizing  no  ex- 
trinsic authority.  I  shall  therefore  call  them  mtmtionists. 
They  maintain  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
is  identical  with  that  between  conscientious  and  unconscientious; 
the  approval  of  conscience  being  a  test  of  right  —  its  disap- 
proval a  test  of  wrong.  No.  3  therefore  would  represent  the 
answer  of  an  intuitionist.  As  intuitionism  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  6,  and  its  inadequacy  as  a  standard  of  conduct 
made  evident,  we  need  not  discuss  it  here. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  second  school  are  called  uHJitaruins. 
No.  4  would  represent  the  answer  of  a  utilitarian,  and  by  in- 
vestigation of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded  the  real 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  may  be  discovered.  I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  the  sensations 
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of  pleasure  and  pain  in  order,  if  possible,  to  express  the  utili- 
tarian definitions  of  right  and  wrong  with  a  precision  heretofore 
wanting. 

The  words  happiness,  pleasure,  gratification,  etc.,  have  refer- 
ence to  a  characteristic  of  experience  which,  though  perfectly 
familiar,  is  indefinable.  To  one  who  had  never  experienced 
pleasure  the  word  could  not  be  defined,  because  it  is  incapable  of 
expression  in  terms  of  other  kinds  of  experience,  just  as  we 
could  never  explain  what  is  implied  by  the  words  red  or  green 
to  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  sense  of  sight,  or  express  the  taste 
of  sugar  in  terms  of  sound.  In  short,  it  is  an  elementary  ex- 
perience. The  words  imhappiness,  pain,  dis'igreeableness.  etc., 
ate  likewise  expressive  of  an  elementary  experience,  familiar  to 
all,  but  indefinable.  Both  of  those  classes  of  sensation  will  he 
found  among  elementary  impressions  in  the  table  on  page  15. 
In  spite  of  their  familiarity,  however,  the  words  pleasure  and 
pain  are  somewhat  indefinite.  Many  pei^ons  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  pleasure  and  comfort,  for  example;  they  would 
distinguish  a  condition  which  was  painful  from  one  which  was 
merely  uncomfortable.  But  it  would  bo  conceded  that  an  ex- 
perience sufficiently  uncomfortable  is  painful;  that  is,  a  resem- 
blance is  recognizable  between  an  uncomfortable  and  a  painful 
experience,  and  as  no  resemblance  will  be  perceived  between 
experiences  which  have  nothing  in  common,  it  follows  that  pain- 
ful and  uncomfortable  experiences  have  some  connnon  quality. 

What  is  implied  by  the  word  pain  will  be  sufficiently  exem- 
plified if  we  say  that  it  is  the  sensation  common  to  a  toothache, 
the  taste  of  soap,  the  feeling  of  nausea,  and  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend.  In  other  words, 
that  in  which  all  painful  or  disagreeable  experiences  of  what- 
ever degree  or  kind  from  acute  agony  to  mild  discomfort,  from 
a  bad  taste  to  a  sad  thought,  resemble  one  another,  I  shall  in  this 
■work  denominate  ;wm;  it  is  the  quality  common  to  all  so-called 
painful  or  disagreeable  experiences,  and  is  the  means  by  which 
we  recognize  them  as  a  distinct  class  of  experiences,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  this  common  quality. 

Similarly  the  word  phtisure  will, be  sufficiently  exemplified  if 
we  say  that  it  is  the  sensation  common  to  melodious  sovinds,  the 
odor  of  roses,  the  taste  of  a  good  dinner,  and  the  feeling  experi- 
enced when  one  hears  of  a  large  legacy  being  left  hiui  —  the  last 
not  indeed  universally  familiar,  but  easily  imaginable.  That 
18,1^  shall  denominate  by  the  word  pleasure,  the  quality  com- 
mon to  all  pleasurable  experiences  from  the  highest  degree  of 
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happiness  to  the  fnintest  dftueiit  nj"  sHtisfui'tion.  from  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  odor  of  a  flower  to  that  ilerivi'tl  from 
performing  a  virtuous  act  —  the  qiia!it_v  \>y  which  we  recognize 

fleasurahlc  experiences  aa  const  if  utiuK  a  class  (]j$Unguishei1 
rom  all  experieneea  in  which  the  qualitj  in  abaout.,'  1  shall 
employ  tlie  words  pleasure  and  haftjfirwss  and  pain  nmT  uiihappi- 
ness  respectively,  as  sj-nonyms  in  tlie  implications  ttins  iIIuk- 
trat«d.  As  is  obvious,  mental  iind  physical  experiences  of  pain 
and  pleasure  respectively  axe  clashed  tojjether,  for  mental  un- 
happiness  and  physical  unhappincss,  however  divergent,  must 
have  a  eomnion  quality  or  we  should  perceive  no  reeeinhlance 
whatever  between  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  mental  and 
physical  happiness 

Keeping  these  meanings  in  mind,  it  may  he  said  that  most 
of  the  experiences  of  men  are  cither  pninfu!  or  pleasurable,  but 
there  are  also  many  which  ln'hiii;.'  to  ji  tliirO  category  which  we 
m:iy   liill    ii'-uli-nt.     AVitli    -■..:■    ■  -  r„  ■ ..  .|, , ..     ni'illuT   pain   nor 

tral  conditions  of  consciousness  doi]ljil(.'sw  more  and  more  pre- 
ponderate, until  in  sucli  animals  as  oysters  and  worms  tliey  con- 
stitute almost  the  wJiole  life  of  the  animal. 

Painful  and  pleasurable  experiences,  like  otlior  experiences, 
have,  in  the  first  place,  definite  associates  and  a  definite  location 
(p.  21),  A  point  of  particular  interest  to  determine  is  in 
what  degree  pleasure  or  pain  may  be  abstracted  from  their 
associates,  for  connected  with  this  is  the  question  of  whether 
these  qualifies  vary  in  kind  or  not.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  on  this  subject  in  othies,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  it  arises 
from  uncertainty  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  kind.  Ijet  us,  for 
brevity  of  expression,  consider  painful  e.xperionees  only,  in  at- 
tempting to  clear  up  this  question. 

That  pain  mav  be  separated  from  ."omc  of  its  associates  is  so 
plain  as  to  require  no  particular  consideration.  If  we  are  suf- 
fering say  from  rheumatism,  and  at  the  same  time  are  reading  a 
book,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  assuming  that  the  experiences 
involved  in  reading  arc  inseparably  associated  with  rheumatism. 
When  we  compare  what  are  commonly  called  Idnds  of  pain, 
however,  things  are  not  so  plain.  In  bad  tastes  and  smells,  in 
discordant  Bounds  and  disagreeable  sights,  for  example,  can  we 
abstract  the  pain  from  the  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  sound  and 
sight  respectively?  Are  we  experiencing  kinds  of  pain,  as  well 
as  kinds  of  taste,  sound,  etc.,  or  are  wc  experiencing  pain  ab- 
stractably  associated  with  taste,  smell,  touch  and  sight  respec- 
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tively?  I  think  it  may  be  said  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  we 
may  certainly  abstract  the  pain  from  the  associated  sensations. 
To  anyone  with  eyes  made  sensitive  by  disease,  even  a  moderate 
light  causes  sliarp  pain;  yet  in  time  of  health  exactly  the  same 
light  causes  no  pain,  and  on  comparison  of  the  two  experiences, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect  any  difference  in  them  (beside 
the  difTorence  in  co-ordinates)  except  that  one  is  painful,  the 
other  is  not.  In  such  a  case,  pain  is  clearly  abstraetable  from 
elements  of  experience  with  which  it  is  closely  associated,  and 
many  other  cases  might  be  cited.  When  we  come  to  pains  of 
touch,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  pain  much  exceeding  wliat  wo 
should  call  discomfort  can  be  at^tracted,  and  pains  of  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  whatever  their  associates,  appear  to  be  un- 
abstractabie,  at  least  generally.  Pleasures  are  |)robably  more 
frequently  abstraetable  than  pains,  but  of  both  pain  and  pleasure 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  arc  sometimes  abstraetable  and  some- 
times not.  and  therefore,  that  tliey  may  vary  in  kind.  The  type 
of  unabstructability  discussed  in  this  connection  is  not  identical 
with  that  discussed  in  Chapter  1.  Nevertheless  the  two  qualities 
are  suffieiently  similar  to  be  classed  together 

For  convenience  of  expri'ssion  I  shall  mean  by  a  pain  or  a 
pleasure  a  painful  or  pleasurable  experience,  and  the  words 
pains  and  pleasures  will  be  used  as  the  plurals  of  a  pain  and  a 
pleasure  and  not  of  pain  or  pleasure.  Pain  is  a  qiialit\,  and  a 
single  quality  of  experiences,  and  hence  properh  has  no  plural, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  pleasure. 

Besides  their  variation  in  association  and  location,  pleasures 
and  pains  may  vary  in  two  other  ways  —  in  intensity  and  in 
duration.  The  expressions  intensiltf  of  pain  and  intensity  of 
pleasure  are  evidently  indefinable  though  easily  exempli  liable. 
So  familiar  are  they,  however,  that  no  examples  arc  required. 
By  the  duration  of  a  pain  or  pleasure  I  shall  mean  simply  the 
number  of  seconds,  minutes,  or  other  time  units,  which  it  en- 
dures. Pleasures  and  pains  then,  may  vary  (1)  In  association, 
(2)  In  location,  (3)  In  intensity,  (4)  In  duration-,  and  more- 
over they  may  vary  in  any  one,  any  two,  any  three,  or  all  four 
ways  at  once. 

It  is  a  doctrine  which  has  often  been  suggested  that  expecta- 
tions of  pleasure  and  pain  determine  all  the  voluntary  acts  of 
an  individual,  and  by  some  this  doctrine  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  utilitarian  systems.  Jeremy  Bentham 
held  this  view.  He  opens  his  essay  on  the  Principles  of  Morals 
and  legislation  as  follows: 
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"  Nature  has  placed  mankind  imder_  the  gOTenumce  of  two 
sovereign  masters,  pain  and  pleaautv.  It^e  for  them  alone  to  point 
out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  ahall 
do.  On  the  one  hand  the  standard  of  right  and  wrcmg,  on  the 
other  the  chain  of  causes  and  dEects  are  fastened  to  their  throne. 
They  govern  us  in  all  we  d(^  in  all  we  toy,  in  all  we  lliink;  every 
effort  we  can  make  to  tiirow  off  our  subjection  will  aeacva  but 
to  demonstrate  and  confirm  it.  la  words  a  man  ma;  pretend 
to  adjure  their  empire:  hut  in  reality  he  will  remain  subject  to 
it  all  the  while.  The  prineiple  of  uiUitj/  recognizes  this  sub- 
jection, and  assumes  it  for  uie  foundati<Hi  of  that  Bystem,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  rear  the  fabrio  of  felicity  by  the  hands  of 
reason  and  of  law." 

I  believe  such  a  supposition  to  be  erroaeoiiB.  Certainly  quan- 
tities of  pain  or  pleasure  (p.  114)  are  not  invarifible  deter- 
minants of  acts,  though  immediate  intensitiefl  may  be.  It  would, 
however,  take  an  extended  induction  to  establish  auch  a  prind- 
plo.  Acts  are  often  determined  by  habit,  or  by  impulses,  the 
quantity  of  plca,«urG  or  pain  involved  in  which  have  no  par- 
ticular value  in  determining  the  act.  Later  philosophers,  ob- 
serving that  Bentliam  had  fallen  into  error  in  his  primary  as- 
sumption as  to  the  universality  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  motives, 
have  concluded  that  his  whole  system  in  consequence  must  fall. 
This  conclusion  is  too  hasty.  The  nature  of  right  and  wrong 
and  the  nature  of  what  motives  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actuate 
men,  are  two  distinct  subjects  of  inquiry.  Separating  them  is 
all  the  difference  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  But 
although  many  acts  are  not  determined  by  considerations  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  many  are,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  inquire  in  those  cases  in  which  pleasure  and  pain 
do  decide  voluntary  acts,  just  what  relation  the  kind,  intensity, 
duration,  and  location  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  involved,  boar 
to  the  decision. 

In  order  to  determine  this  let  us  imagine  a  boin;;  invariably 
guided  by  motives  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  whose  attention  are 
presented  two  and  only  two  experiences,  both  painful,  to  one 
of  which  he  is  by  physical  necessity  constrained  to  submit,  and 
between  which  he  is  called  upon  to  choose.  Call  the  experiences 
A  and  B.  Ijet  us  assume  (1)  that  A  and  B  are  precisely  alike 
as  to  kind,  duration,  and  location,  but  differ  in  intensity,  A 
having  greater  intensity  than  B.  Which  will  our  imaginary 
being  prefer;  that  is,  which  will  he  voluntarily  select?  Obvi- 
ously B.     Assume  (3)  A  and  B  to  be  exactly  alike  as  to  kind. 
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intensity  and  location,  but  different  in  duration,  A  having  greater 
duration  than  B.  Again  he  will  select  B.  To  these  conclusions 
I  deem  everyone  will  agree.  Assume  (3)  A  and  B  to  be  alike  as 
to  intensity,  duration  and  location,  but  different  in  kind.  Which 
then  will  he  select?  To  this  question  we  should  at  first  be  in- 
clined to  reply  "  That  depends  upon  his  taste ;  some  kinds  of 
pain  would  be  selected  by  some  people,  other  kinds  by  others." 
This  is  doubtless  so,  but  suppose  we  should  ask  a  person  who, 
under  these  conditions,  said  he  preferred  A  to  B,  why  he  pre- 
ferred it.  Would  he  not  reply  that  it  "as  because  the  kind  of 
pain  involved  in  A  was  less  painful  or  disagreeable  tn  him  than 
that  involved  in  B?  lie  certainly  would  not  prefer  it  because 
it  was  more  painful.  Now  to  say  that  B  is  more  painful  than 
A  is  to  say  that  B  differs  from  A  in  intensity,  or  duration 
of  pain,  or  in  both;  but  on  our  assumption  A  and  B  do  not 
differ  in  intensity  or  duration,  but  only  in  kind.  Hence  A  and 
B  must  be  equally  painful.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
safe  to  assort  that  between  A  and  B  tliere  would  be  no  prefer- 
ence —  our  supposed  being  would  have  no  choice  between  them. 
A  selection  between  such  alternatives  could  be  made  only  on 
grounds  which  bave  nothing  to  do  with  the  pleasure  or  pain 
involved  tlierein  and  this  sort  of  choice  is  precluded  by  our 
hypothesis.  The  idea  that  Hnds  of  pain  or  pleasure  commonly 
determine  acts  is  a  wide-spread  but  erroneous  one.  The  error 
involved  will,  I  believe,  be  more  clearly  apprehended  by  reading 
what  is  said  on  page  296,  Chapter  7.  Assume  (4)  that  A  and  B 
are  alike  in  intensity,  duration,  and  kind,  but  differ  in  loca- 
tion, and  let  us  suppose  that  B  is  further  in  the  future  than  A, 
i.  e.,  more  remote,  in  time,  from  the  moment  of  decision.  Would 
these  data  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  predict  the  decision  of 
our  supposed  being?  Let  us  examine  the  three  possible  cases: 
(A)  He  might  have  no  choice,  a  fact  so  obvious  that  we  need 
not  discuss  it:  (B)  He  might  prefer  A  to  B:  or  (C)  He  might 
prefer  B  to  A.  Suppose  he  preferred  A  to  B.  Sliould  he  be 
asked  the  reason  for  his  preference,  his  reply  probably  would 
be  that  he  would  in  this  way  get  tiie  pain  over  the  sooner.  Sup- 
pose he  preferred  B  to  A.  Should  he  again  he  asked  the  reason 
for  his  preference,  ho  would  doubtless  reply  that  he  dreaded  the 
espcricnce,  and  hence  desired  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  experience  that  decisions  on  both 
these  grounds  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  daily  life.  No  oth- 
ers occur  to  me  which  appear  to  depend  upon  the  location  of 
painful  experiences,  and  upon  their  location  alone.     It  is  plain, 
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however,  that  it  is  not  locfttioii  isolated  from  its  eilects  which 
induces  them.  Examinatioii  'of  our  own  mindB  convinces  ns 
that  when  intensi^  or  duration  of  pain  inflaencee  our  deciaionB, 
it  ie  not  because  uioy  are  covffBs  of  something  we  would  avoid; 
it  is  because  tliey  are  something  we  would  avoid;  but  this  ia  not 
the  case  with  decisions  determined  by  location.  Hence  while 
location  itself  may  never  determine  acts,  yet  comiderationB  in- 
separable from  it  aometimee  do.  Such  decieions  I  shall  regard 
as  determined  by  location,  since  for  Ihe  purposes  of  this  analy- 
sis the  distinction  is  of  no  consequence.  Neverthelesa,  the  fact 
that  decisions,  and  deliberate  decisions,  on  both  the  grounds 
mentioned  arc  a  matter  of  c«nmon  occurrence,  confirms  what 
we  have  already  asserted  —  that  d^rees  of  pleasure  and  pain 
do  not  always  decide  acts,  for  although  the  nrst  at  foundation 
is  a  decision  babied  upon  considerations  of  &e  magnitude  of  pain, 
the  second  certainly  is  not. 

From  this  examination  then,  it  appears  that  when  pains  alone 
determine  acts  it  is  always  either  the  intensity,  the  duration,  or 
the  location  in  time  of  the  pain,  and  never  the  kind  which  con- 
trols the  decision. 

Let  us  next  assume  two  painful  experirnces  A  and  B,  which 
do  not  vary  in  location,  and  which  therefore  determine  prefer- 
ence according  to  their  intensity  or  duration  or  both,  to  vary 
both  in  intensity  and  duration.  Two  cases  are  possible:  (1) 
One  is  greater  in  both  duration  and  intensity  than  the  other, 
say  A  than  B,  (2)  One  is  greater  in  intensity  than  the  other, 
but  less  in  duration.  In  the  iirat  ease  it  is  obvious  that  B 
would  be  preferred.  In  the  second  case  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  we  shall  have  no  grounds  for  decision  until  we  know  the 
relative  degrees  of  intensity  and  duration.  Both  elements  of 
experience  have  very  various  degrees.  How  shall  we  express 
them?  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  express  degrees  of  duration. 
They  may  be  expressed  in  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  or  any 
other  convenient  unit,  and  greater  or  less  duration  may  be  in- 
dicated very  exactly  by  the  greater  or  less  number  of  units  em- 
ployed in  its  expression.  But  has  anyone  ever  heard  of  a  unit 
of  intensity  of  pain?  I  think  not.  To  suggest  such  a  thing 
would  to  many  persons  appear  grotesque.  Yet  in  daily  life  we 
frequently  compare  one  degree  of  intensity  with  another;  we 
speak  of  slight,  modemtp.  considerable,  great,  and  agonizing 
pain,  and  by  various  qualifying  adjectives  may  express  interme- 
diate degrees  of  intensity.  Such  modes  of  expression  suggest 
that  a  scale  of  intensity  might  be  constructed  which  would  ex  - 
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press  degrees  of  intenBity,  as  seconds,  minutes,  etc.,  express  de- 
grees of  duration,  and  as  inches,  feet,  etc.,  express  those  of 
length.  A  unit  is  simply  a  convenience  for  comparing  different 
magnitudes  of  the  same  kind.  To  be  sure,  some  units  cannot 
be  very  accurately  dotorniined  and  among  them  one  of  pain 
intensity  would  have  to  be  included;  but  the  question  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  unit  and  of  its  utility  need  not  be  confounded, 
though  doubtless  the  more  accurately  determined  a  unit,  the  bet- 
ter. Nevertheless,  as  I  think  I  can  mal^c  some  matters  plainer 
by  the  use  of  such  a  unit,  I  shall  adopt  one.  A  unit  and  a 
mode  of  using  it  may,  I  believe,  be  Buggested  which  will  permit 
us  to  compare  and  express  pain  intensities  with  more  accuracy 
at  least,  than  such  tonna  as  slight,  great,  acute,  etc.,  express 
them,  t^upposc  our  unit  to  be  the  intensity  of  pain,  {in  its 
generic  sense  of  course)  produced  by  placing  upon  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  one  centigram  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  taste  is 
one  of  intense  bitterness.  Should  we  take,  say  a  whole  gram 
and  communicate  the  taste  to  the  wliole  of  the  tongue  and  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  intensity  of  pain  caused  thereby  would  be 
very  considerable.  Should  the  render  care  to  test  the  unit  of 
intensity  given,  he  may  readily  do  so.  To  render  it  more 
de6nite  we  may  call  the  unit  of  intensity  the  average  intensity 
felt  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  semnd  after  placing  the 
drug  on  the  tongue;  and  the  unit  thus  defined  let  us  call  a 
patkon,  (Qr.wafl(«=pain). 

I  am  aware  that  the  intensity  of  pain  produced  by  the  means 
suggested  would  be  different  in  different  people,  but  except  in 
rare  cases,  I  do  not  think  it  would  Ire  very  different,  and  with 
the  same  person,  it  would  be  different  at  different  times.  As 
psychological  investigations  have  shown,  the  sensibility  of  per- 
sons to  agencies  producing  cither  pain  or  pleasure  varies  with 
various  vital  conditions  —  the  state  of  heallh,  the  rapidity  of 
circulation,  the  activity  of  the  senses,  and  the  stimulus  at  the 
moment  applied  to  them,  ete.,  and  even  depends  upon  what  the 
person  had  for  dinner  and  how  many  hours  he  slept  'he  night 
before.  We  may,  however,  by  keeping  tlicse  causes  of  variation 
sensibly  constant  very  nearly  eliminate  the  error  and  render 
the  unit  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes.  As  I  sliall 
draw  no  conclusions  the  validity  of  which  will  depend  upon  the 
accurate  determination  of  pnin  or  pleasure  intensities  any  at- 
tempt to  fix  an  accurate  unit  would  be  superfluous.  At  any 
rate,  the  unit  suggested    is  only  one  of  many  which  might  be 
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Let  us  suppose  now  wc  desire  to  estimate  the  intensitv  of  a 
certain  pain  at  a  certain  moment  in  terms  of  this  miit.  As  most 
pains  vary  in  intensity  from  moment  to  moment  we  must,  of 
course,  confine  our  attention  to  their  intensity  at  some  particular 
moment,  or  if  we  desire  the  average  intensity  over  a  certain 
definite  interval,  we  may,  if  we  please,  direct  our  attention  to 
the  estimation  of  such  an  average  intensity.  'Assume  that  we  de- 
sire to  estimate  the  intensity  of  a  headache  at  its  height.  Aft- 
8ume  further  that  the  headache  is  over  and  that  we  estimate  its 

_  intensity  from  memory.  To  determine  it  we  should  ask  our- 
selves this  question :  "  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  minutes 
for  which  you  would  endure  the  pain  of  unit  intensity  —  one 
pathon  —  rather  than  endure  that  of  tlie  headache  for  one  min- 
ute?" After  weighing  the  question,  suppose  we  should  answer 
—  onr.    What  would  this  t^U  us  about  the  intensity  of  the  pain  ? 

■  Clearly,  it  would  ehow  that  it  was  of  intensity  one  patJion.  or 
unit  intensity,  i.  c.,  of  the  same  intensity  as  the  unit,  since 
we  estimate  that  hetween  suffering  tlie  headache  for  one  minute 
and  suffering  the  unit  intensity  of  pain  for  the  same  time  there 
is  no  choice.  Suppose  our  answer  to  have  been  five.  This  would 
indicate  a  headache  of  greater  intensity  than  the  first  answer  in- 
dicated, since  it  would  mean  that  between  suffering  the  head- 
ache for  one  minute,  and  suffering  the  unit  intensity  of  pain 
for  a  period  five  times  as  long  there  would  be  no  choice. 
Could  we  correctly  say  that  the  pain  of  the  headache  was  five 
times  as  intense?  This  would  depend  upon  what  the  phrase 
five  times  or  n  times  as  interuse  means.  I  am  not  aware  that, 
in  this  connection,  such  a  phrase  has  ever  been  given  a  definite 
meaning.  Therefore,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  give  it  one, 
and  I  shall  mean  by  the  inten^h/  of  a  given  pain  tlie  greatest 
number  of  time  units  (minutes  for  instance)  for  which  we 
would  endure  the  unit  intensity  of  pain  in  preference  to  en- 
during the  given  pain  for  one  time  unit.  The  unit  of  time 
we  use  is  obviously  a  matter  of  indifference,  provided  it  he  not 
BO  short  that  our  experience  would  give  ns  no  means  of  making 
use  of  it  in  comparison.  For  example,  were  we  asked  to  repre- 
sent in  memory  the  difference  between  an  experience  of  any 
kind,  painful  or  otherwise,  lasting  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
second  and  one  lasting  two  one-hundredths,  we  probably  could 
not  do  it  without  special  training.  By  this  definition  then,  a 
painful  experience,  physical  or  mental,  may  he  said  to  have 
intensity  n  at  the  moment  Ht  if  n  is  the  greatest  number  of 
mioutes  (or  other  units  of  time)   for  which  we  would  endure 
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unit  intensity  of  pain  (one  pathon)  in  preference  to  endiirtng 
that  of  the  given  painful  experience  (aeeuming  its  intensity  to 
remain  the  same  as  at  the  moment  M)  for  one  minute,  (or  other 
time  unit).  If  n  =  5  then  the  pain  is  of  intensity  5  or  five 
times  as  intense  as  unit  intensity.  If  n  =  ^,  then  the  intensity 
is  j,  etc.  Of  course,  intensities  represented  by  fractions  are 
those  of  pains  wliose  intensity  is  less  than,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferable to,  unit  intensity.  From  this  example  the  mode  of 
measuring  the  average  intensity  of  pain  over  a  given  interval 
will  be  obvious. 

Using  the  above  method  of  estimating  intensities,  we  might 
under  different  circumstances  arrive  at  very  different  estimates. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  first  case  cited  we  had  given 
our  estimate  as  to  the  intensity  of  our  headaclie  at  the  very  time 
we  were  experiencing  it,  instead  of  estimating  from  memory, 
and  suppose  then  and  there  we  applied  to  our  tongue  the  centi- 
gram of  quinine  in  the  manner  specified,  and  thus  compared 
the  experiences  direct;  we  should  obviously  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  estimate  thoir  relative  intensitiea  than  if  we  made  our 
estimate  from  memory.  We  might,  under  these  conditions,  by 
careful  attention,  estimate  the  mtensity  of  the  headache  to  be 
only  four  instead  of  five.  Similarly  if  we  were  asked  to  esti- 
mate how  much  higher  one  building  was  than  another  we 
should  be  able  to  come  nearer  the  truth  if  we  saw  them  side  by 
side  than  if  we  had  to  compare  their  heights  from  the  memory 
of  how  each  had  appeared  to  us  separately.  What  then  do  we 
mean  by  the  numerical  value  of  a  pain  intensity?  What  con- 
ditions shall  we  specify  as  those  under  which  our  estimate  of 
intensity  shall  he  considered  the  correct  one?  We  can  only 
answer  this  by  saying  —  under  those  in  which  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  given  intensity  with  the  unit  intensity  is  most 
perfect.  Just  what  tfiese  conditions  are  we  do  not  know,  and 
never  shall  know  completely,  but  we  do  know  some  of  them, 
and  psychological  investigation  will  doubtless,  in  the  future, 
permit  us  to  approximate  them  more  and  more  nearly.  Tliis 
may  to  some  persons  apf)oar  like  an  atlmission  that  the  evalua- 
tion of  pain  intensilics  is  imposHiWe.  It  is,  if  wo  mean  their 
perfect  evaluation,  but  this  ia  not  what  we  mean.  Pain  in- 
tensities can  never  lie  more  than  estimated  or  approximated; 
but  then,  this  is  tnie  of  the  evaluation  of  all  quantities  wliat- 
ever,  though  soirie  loay  he  approximated  more  closely  than 
others.  Tlie  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  equal  to  one  sidcrral 
day,  may,  with  the  liclp  of  a  chronograph,  be  measured  to  within 
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a  hiio(iref!fli  of  a  set-ond,  or  with  an  orror  of  littlo  lesa  than 
00.00001  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  the  star 
Sirius  can,  with  the  best  instninientB,  be  measured  only  to 
within  some  hundreds  of  biliinna  of  milos,  involving  an  error 
which  may  be  as  muoli  as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  and  our 
estimate  of  the  distance  of  stars  with  a  lose  parallax  may  not 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  several  biiiidri'd  per  cent.  The  in- 
definitenesw  of  the  unit  then  need  not  concern  us,  nince  wo 
have  discussed  it  more  with  the  intention  of  attaining  clear  ap- 
prehension than  for  any  other  object.  The  fact  that  it  m 
theoretically  measurable  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  and  hav- 
ing established  the  concept  of  intensity  as  a  measurable  mag- 
nitude, we  are  now  in  a  position  to  define  quantity  of  pain. 

QuanlHy  of  pain  and  quantity  of  pleasure  are  the  most  impor- 
tant magnitudes  knoi>Ti  to  sentient  beings.  By  them  tlie  im- 
portance of  all  other  raagDitudcs,  and  of  all  flllier  experiences, 
actual  or  possible,  atwayR  slionld  be  judged.  \QiuinHiy  of  pain 
varies  directly  as  the  intensity  and  the  duration,  and  is  mensured 
by  the  product  of  the  intensity  intu  the  dimiHim.  Hence  if,  in 
any  painful  experience,  P  represents  the  average  intensity  ex- 
pressed in  pathons  and  M  the  duration  expressed  in  minutes,  the 
quantity  will  be  represented  by  P  x  M  pathnn-minutes.  \  In  just 
the  same  way,  if  we  desire  to  measure  the  quantity  of  energy 
yielded  in  a  given  time  by  a  steam  engine  we  must  know  the 
power,  or  intensity  of  work,  and  the  duration,  or  the  time  during 
which  the  power  is  exerted.  Thus  if  tlio  power  is  P  horse-power, 
and  the  duration  T  mimitea,  the  quantity  of  energy  will  be  rep- 
resented by  PxT  horse-power-minntes.  What  in  the  theory  of 
units  are  known  as  the  dimensions  of  energy  are  thus  strictly 
comparable  to  what  with  propriety  may  be  called  the  dimensioru 
of  pain  (and  pleasure).  The  intensify  of  painful  esporiencea 
may  be  called  the  intensity  dimension,  the  duration  may  be 
called  the  cajiacity  dimension,  and  a  similar  distinction  obtains 
in  the  case  of  pleasurable  experiences. 

As  we  have  noted,  preference  varies  inversely  as  duration  in 
painful  evperiences  whose  intensity  is  the  same.  Therefore,  it  ia 
obvious  that  preference  as  between  two  or  more  painful  ex- 
periences of  the  same  location  is  determined  by  quantity  alone. 
Eeverting  now  to  the  question  on  page  1 10  we  see  that  the  answer 
depends  upon  whether  A  or  B  yields  the  greater  quantity  of 
pain.  If  A  gives  the  greater  quantity,  then  B  is  preferred  and 
vice  versa;  or  in  general,  if  A  and  B  are  two  painful  experiences, 
and  P,  Pa  are  their  respective  intensities,  and  M,Ma  their  re 
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spective  durations,  A  will  be  preferred  to  B  when  P,  M,<  P,  M, 
and  B  preferred  to  A  when  P,  M,  >  P,  Mj.  Tliia  ig  merely  assert 
inj^  in  mathematical  language  that  a  person  when  choosing 
between  two  painful  experiences  of  the  same  location,  and 
considering  the  pain  involved  in  them  alone,  will  always  choose 
that  which  is  less  painful.  It  may  aeem  as  if  we  bad  come 
rather  a  long  road  merely  to  reach  this  simple  and  readily 
admitted  result,  but  the  utility  of  taking  the  long  road  will 
appear  later.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  utilitarian  doctrine, 
the  relation  of  intensity  to  quantity  of  pain  or  pleasure  must 
be  recognized  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  proba- 
bilitiea,  they  are  definite  measurable  magnitudes  like  time, 
length,  area,  or  weight. 

We  have  now,  I  believe,  examined  every  possible  case  in  which 
preference  is  determined  by  the  consideration  of  painful  ex- 
periences only,  and  find,  in  general,  that  it  is  independent  of 
the  kind  of  experience,  and — with  the  exceptions  noted  —  of 
its  location  in  time,  hut  is  dependent  upon,  and  generally  de- 
termined by,  the  quantity  of  pain  involved,  the  smaller  quan- 
tify always  being  preferred  to  the  greater. 

If  now  we  examine  pleasurable  e.\pcriences  or  pleasures,  we 
shall  find  that  they  also  may  vary  in  four  different  ways  — 
in  intensity,  in  duration,  in  kind,  in  location  —  in  this  respect 
being  similar  to  painful  ones;  and  again  preference  is  de- 
termined, in  general,  by  quantity  of  pleasure;  but  while  we 
prefer  the  less  quantity  of  pain,  we  prefer  the  greater  quantity 
of  pleasure.  Corresponding  to  this  antithesis,  a  correlated  ex- 
ception is  found  depending  upon  location,  for  it  is  a  frequent 
experience  that  quantity  of  pleasure  is  sometimes  sacrificed, 
in  order  to  obtain  immediate  rather  than  remote  realization, 
and  such  sacrifice,  whatever  we  may  think  about  its  wisdom, 
is  evidently  deliberate. 

We  might,  if  we  pleased,  devise  a  nnit  of  pleasure,  as  we 
have  one  of  pain,  and  thus  measure  intensities  and  quantities  of 
pleasure  as  we  did  similar  magnitudes  in  the  case  of  pain. 
We  shall,  however,  adopt  a  more  convenient  method  of  meas- 
urement. Admitting  that,  in  general,  of  two  pains  we  prefer  . 
that  least  in  quantity,  and  of  two  pleasures  that  greatest  in 
quantity,  let  us  next  inquire  how  preference  is  determined  when 
we  choose  between  experiences  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

Two  cases  are  recognizable:  (1)  When  the  alternatives  are 
such  that  location  in  time  may  enter  into  the  decision,  (2) 
When  they  are  not.     The  first  class  of  cases  are  indeterminate. 
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because  no  universal  rule  is  diBCoverable  vhich  will  infonn  sb 
when,  in  the  decisions  of  a  fallible  bdng,  location  viU  nrerail 
and  when  it  will  not.  Therefore  Class  (1)  seed  not  be  di»- 
cussed.  Class  (2)  is  diTisible  into  four  cosea:  (a)  Wben  ona 
alternative  involves  pain  and  so  pleasure:  the  other  pleasure 
and  no  pain,  (b)  When  both  alteniatiTee  invdve  both  pleasure 
and  pain,  (c)  When  <me  alternative  invdlves  pleasure  only: 
the  other  both  pleasure  and  pain,  (d)  When  one  alternative 
involves  pain  only :  the  other  both  pleasure  and  pain. 

In  ease  (a)  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  second  altera 
native  involving  pleaanre  but  no  pain  will  be  preferable. 

Case  (b)  requires  more  careful  discoBsion.  Suppose  two 
altemativos  A  and  B  to  he  alike  in  the  kind,  location,  and  dura^- 
tion  of  their  pleasure  and  pain,  but  different  in  me  relatiTS 
intensity  of  each.  For  example,  alternative  A  might  be  that 
of  listening  to  a  concert  one  hour  long  while  suffering  from  a 
headache  whose  average  intensity,  let  ns  say,  is  i  pathon. 
Alternative  B,  an  experience  exactly  similar  except  that  the 
headache  has  an  intensity  1  pathon.  It  is  ohvious  that  in  this 
case,  alternative  A  in  which  the  pleasnre  is  tlie  same  while  the 
pain  is  only  one-half  that  of  B  will  be  preferred.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  headache  of  the  same  average  intensity,  but  one  con- 
cert to  be  one  hour  and  one-half  in  length  —  the  other,  one 
hour;  that  is,  the  kinds,  locations  and  relative  intensities'  are 
the  Bame.  but  the  durations  are  different.  We  have  seen  that 
when  pleasure  alone  is  concerned  the  greater  durntion  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  less,  whereas  when  pain  niono  is  concerned  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  How  is  it  when  pleasure  and  pain  both 
are  involved?  The  answer  can  be  obtained  only  by  consulting 
our  own  minds.  Any  on?  so  doing  will,  I  believe,  answer  the 
question  by  saying  that  if  the  average  intensity  of  pleasure 
during  the  interval  is  niore  than  equivalent  to  the  average  in- 
tensity of  pain,  the  longer  interval  will  ho  preferred :  if  it  is 
less  than  equivalent,  the  shorter  interval.  But  wliat  do  we 
mean  by  equivahjitf  The  expression  appears  to  imply  that 
pain  intensities  and  pleasure  intensities  may  he  compared  with 
respect  to  their  magnitude,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  we  ex- 
amine into  the  process  of  comparison  as  it  actually  occurs  in 

1  The  relative  intensitiM  could,  in  praotipe.  hardly  rcmnin  the  same 
under  the  conditions  nnmed,  owinf;  to  the  operation  of  n  eniioe  diseiis^ert 
in  Chnpter  7,  but  we  will  suppose  in  the  longer  poneert  the  iniisir  to  be 
somewhat  better,  so  that  the  average  intensity  of  pleasure  afforded  bj 
"     Hnme  ns  in  the  shorter  concert. 
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our  experience  we  shall  agree  that  the  nature  of  equivalence 
may  be  expressed  thus:  When  a  given  pleasurable  experience 
bears  a  relation  to  a  given  painful  experience  of  equal  dura- 
tion, such  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  first,  we  would  be  willing 
to  undergo  an  amount  of  pain  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding,  the 
second,  then  the  intensity  of  pleasure  involved  in  the  first  ex- 
perience ia  equivalent  to  the  intensity  of  pain  involved  in  the 
second.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
formulating  a  separate  unit  of  pleasure  intensity  and  use  for  our 
unit  that  intensity  which  is  equivalent  to  a  pathon.  This  we 
may  call  an  anti-pa-tkon  or  hedon  (Qr.^Scn^^pleasure)  and  if 
we  refer  to  page  112  and  there  recall  how  pain  intensities  are 
compared  with  each  other,  we  shall  see  that  two  pathona  are 
equivalent  to  two  hedons,  and  in  general,  that  n  pathons  are 
equivalent  to  n  hodons,  wliore  n  represents  any  positive  number, 
integral  or  fractional;  and  just  as  a  pathon  is  equivalent  to 
a  hedon  in  intensity,  so  a  pathon-minute  or  hour  is  equivalent 
to  a  hedon-minute  or  hour  in  quantity.  In  fact,  pain  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  pleasure  that  a  negative  quantity  stands  to 
a  positive.  Both  may  he  measured  by  units  of  the  same  kind, 
but  opposite  in  sign.  Thus  wc  may  condense  the  separate  units 
of  pleasure  and  pain  into  one  and  call  it  a  pathedon;  if  positive  . 
it  expresses  pleasure,  if  negative,  pain.  'Pain  intensities  and 
quantities  may  be  compared  with  pleasure  intensities  and  quan- 
tities hy  means  of  preferenee,  just  as  we  compare  the  relative 
intensities  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  with  one  another,  and  any 
uncertainty  found  in  the  one  unit  will  be  found  in  the  other. 

Suppose  now  in  the  question  under  discussion,  the  average 
intensity  of  pain  to  be  x  pathons  and  of  pleasure  y  hedona, 
then  we  may  answer  the  question  by  saying  that  if  x  is  greater 
than  y  in  numerical  mafrnitude,  we  shall  prefer  the  shorter 
concert,  if  y  is  greater  than  x,  the  longer.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  the  first  case,  wo  should  experience  a  less  surplus  of  pain 
by  selecting  the  shorter  duration,  and  in  the  second  a  greater 
surplus  of  pleasure  hy  selecting  the  longer,  and  the  surplus  is 
one  of  quantity  in  each  cAse,  In  fact,  it  follows  generally  that 
of  two  or  more  alternatives,  involving  both  pleasure  and  pain, 
similar  in  location,  that  one  is  preferred  which  involves  the 
greatest  surplus  of  pleasure,  or  if  none  involve  a  surplus  of 
pleasure,  that  one  is  preferred  which  involves  the  least  sur- 
plus of  pain.  These  considerations  enable  us  to  perceive  that 
ease  (a)  is  merely  a  particular  example  of  ease  (b) ;  for 
a  purely  pleasurable  experience  is  one  in  which  the  pleasure 
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IB  eipreBsei]  by  eome  positive  number  of  hedon-miniites,  while 
the  pain  ia  expressed  by  0  path  on -minutes,  while  an  experience 
purely  painful  would  be  one  the  pain  of  which  would  be  ex- 
prcBsihle  by  eome  positive  number  of  patlion-minutes,  and  the 
pleasure  of  which  would  be  expressible  by  0  hedon-minutes. 
With  these  considerations  clearly  iu  mind,  we  may  under  case 
(b)  (p.  116)  class  the  possible  subordinate  cases  as  follows: 

(1)  Quantities  of  pain  and  pleasure  equivalent:  no  surplus 
of  pain  or  pleasure  —  no  preference, 

(2)  Equal  surplus  of  pain  —  no  preference. 

(3)  Equal  surplus  of  pleasure  —  no  preference. 

(4)  Unequal  surplus  of  pain: 

(a)  A  greater  surplus  than  B  —  B  preferred. 

(b)  B  greater  surplus  than  A  —  A  preferred. 

(5)  Unequal  surplus  of-pleasure: 

(a)  A  greater  surplus  than  B  —  A  preferred. 

(b)  B  iireatcr  surplus  than  A  —  B  preferred. 

(6)  A  surplus  of  pleasure :  B  surplus  of  pain  —  A  preferred. 

(7)  B  surplus  of  pleasure :  A  surplus  of  pain  —  B  preferred. 

Like  case  (a),  cases  (c)  and  (d)  may  he  considered  special 
examples  of  case  (b)  in  which  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  one 
alternative  is  reduced  to  zero,  and  are  governed  by  the  same 
principles.  That  is,  under  the  conditions  Bpecified,  preference 
is  always  determined  by  quantity  —  pleasure  prevailing  over 
pain,  the  greater  pleasure  over  the  less,  and  the  less  pain  over 
the  greater. 

It  seems  from  our  examination  beginning  on  page  108  that  in 
the  very  numerous  cases  in  which  preference  is  determined  by 
considerationa  of  pleasure  and  pain  alone,  {cases  so  numerous 
that  some  writers  have  suggested  that  they  include  all  cases  of 
the  determination  of  preference),  that  preference  is  never  de- 
termined by  the  kind  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  alway?  by  quan- 
tity or  location  in  time,  and  when  determined  by  location,  imme- 
diate pleasures  and  remote  pains  are,  at  least  among  the  less 
deliberative  beings,  generally  preferred  to  remote  pleasures  and 
immediate  pains.  The  most  frequently  occurring  and  con- 
spicuous eases  of  this  sacrifice  of  quantity  to  location  are  those 
in  which  a  small  but  immediate  benefit  is  preferred  to  a  great 
but  remote  one,  and  thoae  in  which  an  alternative  involving  an 
immediate  temporary  pain,  and  a  remote  but  permanent  pleas- 
ure, is  rejected  for  one  involving  less  or  no  pain,  but  also  less 
or  no  pleasure.     Many  examples  of  such  decisions  will  occur 
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to  everyone.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  due  to  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  those  making  them,  and  indeed  are  far 
more  common  among  animals,  children,  and  ignorant  persons 
than  among  beings  more  mature  and  farseeing.  Among  adults, 
bomctimes  considerations  of  quantity,  sometimes  those  of  loca- 
tion prevail,  depending  much  upon  the  degree  of  remoteness 
of  the  benefits  or  injuries  involved,  as  well  as  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  surplus  of  the  pleasure  or  pain.  As  the  experience 
of  men  increases  and  their  decisionB  become  more  deliberate, 
preference  tends  more  an<I  more  to  be  decided  by  the  sign  or 
quantity  of  the  surplus  alone,  pleasure  always  prevailing  over 
pain,  the  less  pain  over  tbe  greater,  and  tlie  greater  pleasure 
over  the  less,  independent  of  location.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
beings  governed  more  by  impulse  than  by  judgment,  location  is 
more  often  the  controlling  factor.  Such  a  relation  between  ma- 
turity of  judgment  and  the  character  of  the  motives  controlling 
acts  suggests  a  significant  distinction. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  learn 
by  what  characteristics  of  painful  or  pleasurable  experiences 
preference  is  determined.  Would  it  be  proper  to  inquire  if 
these  characteristics  are  those  by  which  it  should  or  ought  to 
be  determined?  In  this  class  of  decisions  does  what  is  coincide 
with  what  oiir/ht  to  be?  In  order  that  the  question  may  be 
aiiswere<l  without  prejudice,  at  this  point,  I  suggest  that  the 
reader,  if  so  inriinod,  reinspect  the  various  cases  we  have  cited, 
and  himself  decide  which  he  thinks,  on  grounds  of  pure  self- 
interest,  are  correct,  and  which  incorrect  decisions  —  which 
showld,  and  which  should  not  be  made  —  remembering  that  these 
are  the  decisions  of  n  being  acting  in  his  own  interest  alone, 
since  by  our  hypothesis  acts  affecting  the  interests  of  other 
beings  are  not  among  those  physically  possible.  There  can 
,be  little  doubt  of  tlie  result  of  such  an  inspection.  Those  in 
which  quantify  determines  preference  will  be  pronounced  right 
or  correct  decisions;  those  in  which  location  determines  it, 
arong  or  incorrect.  In  other  words,  a  man  should,  when 
acting  in  his  own  interest,  select  that  alternative  which  yields 
the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure,  if  any  can  yield  pleasure, 
and  if  none  can,  then  he  should  select  that  yielding  the 
least  quantity  of  pain.  Those  whose  decisions  are  otherwise 
determined  arc  said  to  act  against  their  own  interest  —  their 
decisions  are  said  to  bo  different  from  what  they  should,  or  ought 
to  be.  This  is  the  simplest  common  sense,  and  will,  I  believe, 
be    universally    admitted.     In    short,    the    use    of    the    terms 
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right,  wrong,  should  and  ought,  correct  and  incorrect,  in  the 
above  cannoction  will  be  conceded  to  be  in  genera)  conformity 
with  usago.  If  bo,  we  have  a  generally  conceded  meaning  of 
these  words  as  applied  to  a  very  numeroue  and  important  class 
of  voluntary  acts,  viz.  a  right  act,  or  tlie  one  among  the  poseibJe 
alternatives  which  should  be  selected,  is  that  act  resulthig  in  tho 
greatest  surplus  of  pleasure,  if  pleasure  be  attainable,  or  if  it 
be  unattainable,  then  it  is  that  resulting  in  the  least  surplus  of 
pain.  A  wrong  act  is  a  not-right  act,  or  one  selected  from  con- 
siderations different  from  those  which  determine  the  selection 
of  a  right  act.  As  numerous  illustrations  of  right  and  wrong 
decisions  of  this  character  will  occur  to  the  reader,  none  need 
be  cited  here.  If,  however,  he  will  consider  a  number  of  such 
illustrations  an  important  charaeterietic  of  tliem  all  will  be 
obvious.  None  of  them  appear  to  involve  tlic  fulfilment  or  viola- 
tion of  any  moral  obligation,  or  to  be  a  matter  with  which  can- 
science  has  any  concern.  In  other  words,  although  they  involve 
&  distinction  between  what  should  be  and  what  should  not  bo 
—  between  right  and  wrong  acts  or  decisions  —  they  involve  no 
distinction  between  conscientious  acts  and  unconscientious 
acts.  Hence  we  should  feel  inclined  to  express  this  distinction 
as  one  between  correct  and  incorrect  acts  rather  than  between 
right  and  wrong  ones.  Tho  significance  of  this  peculiarity  of 
terms  expressive  of  acts  affecting  the  interests  of  one  person 
only,  will  become  apparent  in  Chapter  6. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  liave  considered  experiences 
involving  pain,  pleasure,  or  both,  as  tho  determinants  of  prefer- 
ence when  the  alternatives  were  between  two  specific  experiences 
which  differed  from  each  other  in  kind  alone,  intensity  alone, 
duration  alone,  location  alone,  or  quantity  alone,  and  such  a 
mode  of  investigation  was  necessary  in  order  to  discover  just 
what  characteristics  of  pleasurable  or  painful  experiences  gov- 
ern preference,  for  if  we  had  considered  particular  experiences 
which  varied  in  kind,  intensitv,  duration,  and  location,  at  the 
same  time,  we  obviously  could  not  have  learned  by  which  of 
these  characteristics  preference  was  determined.  Life,  however, 
does  not  consist  of  a  series  of  isolated  and  independent  ex- 
periences. Discontinuity  of  consciousness  occurs,  of  course, 
notably  in  sleep,  but,  in  general,  one  state  of  consciousness  molts 
into  the  next  without  any  break  in  continuity.  By  an  ex- 
perience we  mean  any  portion  of  this  continuous  flow  of  ex- 
perience contemplated  by  itself,  and  in  the  foregoing  examina- 
tion   we  have  not  placed  any  restriction  upon  the  duration  of 
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this  portion ;  for  anytliing  we  have  said,  any  of  the  experiences 
cited  may  have  lasted  as  well  a  year  as  a  second.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  specifically  discussed  the  effect  of  a  series  of 
discontiriuous  painful  or  pleasurable  experiences,  but  I  an- 
ticipate no  traverse  of  the  assertion  that  whether  the  experi- 
ences are  continuous  or  discontinuous,  dependent  or  independent, 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  informs  us  that  preference  under 
the  conditions  postulated,  is  determined  by  the  principles  which 
liave  been  pointed  out,  and  moreover,  these  are  as  applicable 
when  three,  four,  ten,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  alternatives 
are  open  to  us,  as  they  are  when  the  alternatives  are  confined 
to  two.  That  is,  in  deciding  between  two  or  more  experiences 
involving  pleasure  or  pain,  or  both,  to  ourselves  alone,  that  one 
should  be  selected  which  involves  the  greatest  algebraic  aurplne 
of  pleasure.  This  may  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  uni- 
versal moral  intuition,  because  lb  is  independent  of  all  local, 
fortuitious,  or  transient  determinants  of  preference.  I  shall 
call  it  the  Law  or  Principle  of  Prkference. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  established,  but  one  postulate  is 
required  to  enable  us  to  represent  diagrammatically  the  variation 
of  happiness  throughout  the  life  of  an  individual,  viz.  that  at 
every  moment  of  his  life  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  or  pain 
felt  is  of  some  particular  value  (which  may  be  zero),  and  I  ap- 
prehend no  dissent  from  such  a  proposition;  for  the  only  alter- 
native would  1)0  to  assert  that  it  was  of  no  particular  value; 
in  other  words,  was  of  two  or  more  values  at  the  same  time  — 
an  assertion  of  doubtful  intelligibility. 

Keeping  in  mind  then  the  definition  of  our  unit  of  intensity 
given  on  page  111,  let  us  attempt  to  construct  in  Fig.  ■■>  a  dia- 
gram representing  the  course  of  the  life  of  an  individual,  so  far 
as  it  involves  pleasure  or  pain,  for  one  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Distances  measured  horiKontnlly.  or  along  the  X  axis, 
(X  —  X)  represent  periods  of  time,  and  the  twenty-four  di- 
risions  into  which  the  diagram  is  divided  hy  vertical  lines,  each 
represent  an  hour  in  that  day;  the  line  marked  Y  —  Y  (the 
Y  axis)  representing  noon,  the  morning  hours  being  represented 
to  the  left,  the  afternoon  hours  to  the  right  of  the  noon  line. 
Intensities  are  measured  vertically,  pleasure  being  represented 
by  distances  Jihove  the  X  axis,  pain  by  distances  below  it.  The 
heavy  horizontal  lines  divide  the  diagram  into  pathcdons,  thoBe 
measured  above  the  line  being  positive,  those  below  negative. 
Points  on  the  X  axis  represent  zero  intensity,  or  a  condition 
where  neither  pain  nor  pleaeure  is  experienced.    At  times  when 
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pain  and  pleasure  are  felt  simultaneously  the  value  recorded 
represents  the  difference  of  intensity,  or  resultant.  It  is  clear 
then,  from  the  postulate  formulated  on  the  preceding  page, 
that  for  every  moment  of  time  in  the  life  of  the  given  individ- 
ual during  the  day  represented  there  is  a  pain  or  pleasure 
intensity  of  some  particular  value  which  may  be  represented 
on  the  diagram  by  a  perpendicular  erected  at  the  point  on 
the  X  axis  representing  that  moment.  If  the  intensity  is  one 
of  pleasure,  the  perpendicular  will  be  in  a  positive  direction 
or  upward  from  the  X  axis;  if  it  is  one  of  pain,  it  will  be 
downward  or  negative:  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  will 
represent  the  degree  of  intensity  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

Suppose  now  such  a  perpendicular  to  be  erected  at  points 
representing,  say  every  second  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  a  line  be  drawn  connecting  the  ends  of  those  perpen- 
diculars. A  curve  more  or  less  like  that  in  the  diagram  would 
thus  be  traced,  and  would  represent  completely  the  variation 
of  pleasure  and  pain  of  that  individual  during  that  day.  The 
interpretation  of  the  curve  is  very  simple.  If  we  suppose  it  to 
represent  the  life  of  a  clerk,  say  on  some  normal  business  day, 
we  see  that  for  the  first  seven  hours  the  curve  is  coincident  with 
the  X  axis,  representing  a  condition  painless  and  pleasureless 
—  in  fact,  we  may  easily  infer  that  during  those  hours  he  was 
asleep,  and  that  his  sleep  was  dreamless.  He  awakes  at  seven, 
and  the  anticipation  of  a  good  breakfast,  together  with  the 
bodily  well  being  that  is  felt  in  health,  causes  the  curve  to  rise 
slightly  while  he  is  dressing.  The  considerable  rise  from  eight 
to  eight-thirty  indicates  the  breakfast  hour,  which  is  evidently 
a  satisfactory  one.  Going  to  his  daily  work,  which  if  it  is  that 
of  the  average  clerk  is  uninteresting  enough,  pleasure  gives 
place  to  indifference,  and  then  to  a  condition  to  which  uncon- 
sciousness is  preferable  —  the  curve  crosses  the  X  axis  and  for 
about  three  hours  he  drudges  at  his  task  with  slight  fluctua- 
tions of  ennui  until  the  approach  of  the  noon  hour,  when  an- 
ticipation of  freedom  and  lunch  causes  the  curve  to  recross 
the  X  axis  and  assume  positive  values  again.  Those  increase 
during  the  meal,  for  in  healthy  persons  eating  is  an  enjoyable 
occupation.  The  afternoon  is  a  repetition  of  the  morning,  and 
the  curve  gradually  rising,  recrosses  the  X  axis  about  five 
o'clock.  At  five-thirty  he  leaves  his  place  of  business  and  has 
dinner  between  six  and  six-forty-fivo.  Wo  will  suppose  that 
he  reads  and  talks  to  his  family  in  the  evening,  which  accounts 
for  the  distinctly  positive  values  of  the  curve  from  dinner  time 
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to  eleven  o'clock.  Supposing  iiiiu  to  get  to  sleep  at  elevcn- 
forty-five,  the  day  closes  us  it  began  with  the  curve  coincident 
with  tlie  X  axis. 

It  18  obvious  that  curves  of  this  character,  sufficiently  mag- 
nified could  be  made  to  show  every  fluctuation  iu  the  intensity 
of  happiness  of  every  sentient  being  during  every  day  of  its 
life.  The  curve  given  is  purposely  made  very  simple,  and 
is  intended  merely  as  an  example.  Owing  to  our  assumption  of 
good  health  and  freedom  from  all  care  the  curve  expresaes 
(algebraically)  greater  happiness  than  on  normal  days  would  be 
eKperienced.  It  incidentally  expresses  also,  what  I  believe  to  be 
probably  true,  that  in  the  life  of  the  average  working  indi- 
vidual more  pleasure  is  obtained  from  eating  than  from  any 
other  one  source,  and  perhaps  than  from  all  other  aoiu'ces  com- 
bined- 

The  happiness  curve  thus  esemidified  expresses  not  only 
diurnal  variations  of  pleasure  and  pain  intensity,  but  also  the 
quantities  of  pleasure  and  pain  e.\pL'ricnced  diirint;  the  day 
recorded,  and  expresses  them  as  accurately  as  it  does  their  in- 
tensities. To  discover  how  this  is,  let  us  examine  the  curve 
shown  in  Fig.  5  between  ten  and  eleven  A.  51.  and  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  that  between  these  hours  the  degree  of 
pain  (or  boredom)  remains  constant.  This  would,  of  course, 
be  represented  by  the  curve  remaining  parallel  with  the  X  axis 
and  below  it.  Now  as  quantity  of  pain  (or  pleasure)  is  pro- 
portional to  intensity  and  duration,  it  is  proportional  to  their 
product,  and  using  the  units  defined  on  page  117  it  is  equal  to 
their  product.  It  is  therefore  equal  to  the  area  represented  on 
the  curve  by  x,  x^  a  b,  since  tiiis,  on  our  assumption,  must 
be  a  rectangle  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  intensity  measured  by 
X,  a,  multiplied  by  the  duration,  measured  by  x,  x^.  Not  only 
does  this  represent  the  quantity  of  pain  experienced  between  ten 
and  eleven  A.  M.,  but  by  an  inspection  of  the  diagram,  we  see 
that  the  intensity  is  -  j-  pathedon  and  is  constant.  An  in- 
tensity of  —  ^pathedon  experienced  for  one  hour  will  give  a 
quantity  of  —  ^  palhedon-hours  or  —12  pathcdon-Tninlltc^^,  and 
hence  the  diagram  not  only  represents  to  the  eye  the  quantity  of 
pain  thus  experienced,  but  gives  us  the  means  of  expressing  it  in 
definite  units.  If  now  we  suppose  the  rectangle  x,  X;  a  b 
divided  by  vertical  lines  into  sixty  equal  rectangles,  the  area  of 
each  of  these  will  represent— ^  pathcdon-minute,  and  in  each 
of  these,  as  in  the  larger  rectangle,  the  quantity  of  pain  ex- 
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perienced  during  a  particular  time  interval  is  seen  to  be  repre- 
sented by  an  area  on  the  diagram  bounded  by  the  curve,  the 
X  axis,  and  the  two  vertical  lines  (ordinates)  representing  the 
pain  intensities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval  re- 
spectively. We  have  shown  that  this  must  be  true  of  an  in-  / 
terval  during  which  the  intensity  remains  constant.  By  using  * 
the  methods  of  the  integral  calculus  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
rule  is  equally  valid  when  the  intensity  is  continuously  varying; 
that  is,  the  area  between  the  curve,  the  X  axis  and  the  ordi- 
nates which  mark  off  the  given  interval,  will  always  be  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  pain  (or  pleasure)  whether  constant 
or  continuously  varying.  This  is  proved  in  every  work  on 
calculus  —  its  demonstration  would  be  out  of  place  here  —  nor 
need  the  reader  fear  that  the  demonstration  would  not  apply 
to  such  intangible  things  as  y)leasure  and  pain.  The  proof,  as 
given,  applies  to  any  unvarying  or  continuously  varying  suc- 
cession of  magnitudes  wliatever  their  nature.  All  that  we  have 
done  in  the  above  examination  is  to  theoretically  ascertain,  in 
a  concrete  case,  the  definite  integral  of  Imppiness  —  in  this 
ease  negative,  namely,  the  sum  of  all  the  successive  quantities 
of  pain  experienced  by  a  sentient  being  between  two  definite 
moments  in  time,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  —12  pathedon- 
minutes.  The  accuracy  with  whicli  we  may  thus  determine  the 
quantity  of  pain  (or  pleasure)  by  integration  depends  upon 
how  accurately  the  curve  represents  the  actual  variation  of  pain 
or  pleasure  during  the  interval  considered  —  and  it  depends 
upon  nothing  else.  It  is  obvious  that  the  method  explained 
of  obtaining  the  quantity  of  pain  experienced  between  any  two 
moments  in  time  is  equally  available  in  obtaining  quantities  of 
pleasure,  so  that  by  measuring  on  Fig.  5  the  several  areas  be- 
tween the  curve  and  the  X  axis  above  that  axis  —  the  positive 
areas  —  we  may  obtain  the  quantity  of  pleasure  experienced 
during  the  day  by  the  individual  whose  life  it  represents.  By 
measuring  the  similar  areas  below  the  X  axis  —  the  negative 
areas  —  we  may  obtain  the  quantity  of  pain  experienced  during 
the  same  time.  By  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  negative  areas 
from  the  sum  of  the  positive  areas,  or  vice  versa,  we  shall  get 
the  surplus  of  pleasure  or  pain,  whichever  it  may  be.  In  the 
curve  shown,  the  quantity  of  pleasure  is  83  hedon-minutes,  the 
quantity  of  pain  108  pathon-niinutcs,  giving  a  surplus  of  pain 
of  25  pathon-minutes  for  the  day. 

At  this  point,  I  apprehend  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to 
ask  —  What  is  the  use  of  all  this?     Of  what  service  can  the 
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plotting  of  such  iniaginarv^  data  lie?  It  can  but  aeck  to  repre- 
sent the  unknown,  if  not  the  unreal.  In  reply  to  such  criticism, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  object  for  which  the  explanation  is  in- 
troduced does  not  depend  for  its  fulfilment  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  any  particular  cnrve,  and  is  therefore  unaffected 
by  th.e  uncertainty  incident  to  any  attempt  to  plot  one.  It  is 
introduced  primarily  to  give  our  ideas  precision  and  to  enaiile 
us  to  comprehend  the  exact  meaning  which  we  intend  giving  the 
words  rigid  and  wrong.  The  fact  then  that  no  one  has  in  his 
or  her  possession  the  data  for  accurately  constructing  such  a 
curve  is  of  small  consequence.  All  we  require  to  know  is  that 
throughout  the  life  of  every  sentient  being  the  succession  of 
values  which  the  pain  or  pleasure  intensities  assume  are  definite 
values,  and  would,  therefore,  if  plotted,  roBult  in  a  curve  having 
the  characteristics  pointed  out.  We  do  not  need  to  know  what 
the  values  arc,  but  only  that  they  are  definite  or  particular 
values.  Hin]  thi-  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deny.  It  certainly 
doi'<  not  follow  frmri  the  fact  thnt  the  values  of  these  intensities 
are  unknown  that  they  therefore  have  no  values.  If  so,  we 
should  be  justified  in  asserting  that  because  we  do  not  know 
the  number  of  horses,  or  cows,  or  sheep,  in  the  United  States 
that  therefore  there  is  no  particular  number;  or  that  because 
the  distance  of  the  polar  star  from  the  earth  is  unknown,  that 
it  is  therefore  at  no  particular  distance.  Whi,t  Professor 
Donkin  says  about  the  practical  difficulty  of  accurately  express- 
ing degrees  of  belief  or  expectation  applies  equally  well  to  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  degrees  of  intensity  of  pain  and  pleas- 
ure.    He  says: 

"I  do  not  see  on  what  irround  it  can  be  doiihted  that  every 
definite  state  of  belief  concerning  a  proposed  hjpotheaia,  is  in 
itself  capable  of  being  represented  by  a  numerical  expresaion, 
however  difficult  or  impracticable  it  may  be  to  ascertain  its  actual 
value.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  in  numbers  the 
via  viva  of  all  the  particles  of  a  human  body  at  any  instant;  but 
no  one  doubts  that  it  is  capable  of  numerical  expression."  ^ 

It  is  apparent  then  that  such  a  curve  as  we  have  represented 
would  be  constructible,  had  we  the  requisite  knowledge,  for 
every  sentient  being  in  creation  during  every  hour  of  its  life. 

Suppose  a  sentient  and  intelligent  being  to  be  able  to  forecast 
the  course  of  the  curve  for  the  day  next  ensuing  in  his  own 

1 "  PhiloaophimT  Mags^^ine,"  4th  Series,  Vol.  1,  p.  354. 
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life.  Suppose  him  to  discover  that  the  sum  of  the  negative 
areas  representing  quantity  of  pain  exceeds  in  magnitude  the 
sum  of  the  positive  areas  representing  quantity  of  pleasure. 
Would  he  or  would  he  not  wish  to  live  through  such  a  day? 
that  is,  would  he  or  would  he  not  prefer  such  a  day  to  oblivion 
for  an  equal  period  ?  Or  suppose  he  had  already  lived  through 
the  day,  would  he  or  would  he  not  desire  to  live  the  day  over 
again,  or  rather,  live  over  again  a  day  in  which  the  quantities 
of  pain  and  pleasure  were  exactly  the  same?  To  answer  this 
question  four  points  must  first  be  settled.  (1)  Is  his  choice 
decided  by  considerations  of  pleasure  and  pain  alone?  (2)  Is 
he  an  egotist,  one,  namely,  who  considers  the  effect  of  acts  on 
himself  alone?  (;i)  Is  what  he  would  decide  coincident  with 
what  he  should  decide  —  that  is,  will  he  recognize  and  act  upon 
what  he  would,  if  the  question  were  entirely  impersonal,  decide 
to  be  the  right  or  correct  course  of  action?  (4)  Will  any  event 
presumed  to  occur  during  the  day  affect  the  surplus  of  pleasure 
or  pain  on  any  or  all  subsequent  days?  If  we  suppose  the  first 
three  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmntive,  and  the  last 
in  the  negative,  it  follows  from  our  definition  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  he  would  prefer  to  omit 
the  day  from  his  life  —  he  would  consider  it  to  be  not  worth 
living.  Suppose  now  that  instead  of  forecasting  a  single  day, 
our  hypothetical  heing  was  able  to  forecast  his  whole  subse- 
quent life  and  discovered  that  when  completely  summed  up, 
it  showed  an  excess  of  negative  area  —  a  surplus  of  pain.  This 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  having  the  knowledge  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  condition,  since  there  would  then  be  no 
subsequent  days.  Again,  let  us  assume  the  remaining  questions 
are  answered  in  the  affinnative.  and  again  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  prefer  oblivion  — in  this  ease  prefer 
death  to  life.  Now  it  is  evident  that  few  persons,  oven  when 
they  are  practically  certain  that  their  subsequent  life  will  result 
in  a  surplus  of  pain,  prefer  death  to  life.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  wiih  a  majority  of  persons  the  third  condition 
above  mentioned  is  not  fulfilled,  that  men  do  not,  in  such 
cases,  act  in  their  own  interest.  Indeed,  their  decisions  are 
not  based  on  reason,  but  on  instinct  —  an  instinct  common  to 
both  men  and  animals.  Hence  their  acts  are  not  controlled  by 
considerations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  by  the  fear  of  death. 
In  assuming  therefore  that  in  tho  case  of  our  supposed  heing 
condition  S  is  fulfilled,  we  are  assuming  Ihat  he  is  without  the 
fear  of  death. 
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Let  TIB  now  turn  our  atteution  to  Pig.  6.  It  represente  the 
curve  of  happiness  of  two  infiividuals  for  a  particular  dny. 
The  dotted  lines  A~A  and  B — B  are  the  two  individual  curveH, 
The  solid  line  C — C  is  a  derivative  curve  whose  characteristic 
is  that  the  position  of  every  point  upon  it  is  determined  b_v  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  happiness  values  of  the  two  individual 
curves  at  points  corresponding  to  it  in  time.  For  example,  let 
us  take  the  point  on  the  curve  C — C  corresponding  to  the  time 
4  P.  M.  It  is  fixed  as  follows:  The  happiness  value  of  the 
curve  A — A  for  that  moment  in  time  is  .18  pathedon;  tliat  of 
the  curve  B — B  is  — .205  pathedon.  Their  algebraic  sum  will 
therefore  he  .18- .205= —  .025  pathedon,  which  determines  the 
position  of  the  point  of  the  curve  C — C  for  4  P.  M.  All  otlior 
points  on  the  curve  are  determined  in  a  similar  manner.  At 
times  when  only  one  individual  is  conscious  the  resultant  curve 
is  coincident  with  the  curve  of  the  other  individual.  When 
neither  is  conscious  it  is  coincident  with  the  X  axis.  It  thus 
happens  in  the  example  given,  that  the  termini  of  the  curves 
A — A  and  C — C  are  coincident.  The  curve  C — C  then  repre- 
sents the  happine^is  curve  of  an  individiinl  who  experiences, 
in  his  own  person,  the  pain  and  ploastire  expericncetl  by  the 
individuals  whose  curves  are  A — A  and  B — B  separately,  that 
is,  hia  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  resultants  of 
theirs,  and  the  happiness  value  of  his  day,  measured  in  units  of 
quantity,  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  happiness  value  of  theirs, 
If  now,  the  happiness  curve  D — D  of  a  third  individual  (not 
shown)  were  represented  on  the  diagram,  it  obviously  could 
be  combined  with  C — C  as  A — A  and  B — B  were  combined 
with  one  another  to  give  C — C,  and  the  resulting  curve  would 
represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  diurnal  happiness  values  of 
all  three  individuals.  Similarly  four,  five,  or  any  number  of 
curves  could  be  combined  until  curves  representing  the  happi- 
ness of  a  community',  a  nation,  of  all  mankind,  or  of  all  sentient 
creation,  could  conceivably  bo  constructed ;  and  by  extending 
Buch  a  curve  throughout  all  days  instead  of  one.  the  total  happi- 
ness of  all  beings  for  all  time  would  be  representnblo. 

Let  us  next  assume  an  omniscient  being,  capable  therefore 
of  correctly  forecasting  the  happiness  curve  of  all  beings  in- 
cluding his  own,  and  so  constituted  as  to  fulfil  conditions  1,  2, 
and  3,  (p.  127),  whose  happiness  curve  coincides  throughout 
with  that  which  represents  the  happiness  of  sentient  creation 
for  all  time  to  come.  Suppose  that  his  forecast  should  show  a 
surplus  of  pain.     Would  he  prefer  to  live  or  not  to  live?     Ob- 
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viously  he  would  prefer  not  to  live.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
his  forecast  should  show  a  surplus  of  pleasure  he  would  prefer  to 
live.  Suppose,  however,  he  were  compelled  to  accept  life  by 
physical  necessity,  but  able  by  his  own  voluntary  acts  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  happiness  curve  of  sentient  creation, 
and  therefore  his  own,  which  by  hypothesis  remains  coincident 
with  it.  If  alternatives  A,  B,  "C,  D,  E,  etc.,  are  open  to  him, 
and  he  can,  through  his  omniscience,  foresee  the  iytal  effect 
of  each,  and  discovers  that  alternative  C  rcBulta  in  a  curve 
whose  integral  shows  a  greater  escess  of  pleasure  or  less  exeefiS 
of  pain  than  A,  B,  B,  E,  etc.,  it  follows  from  what  we  liave 
discovered  concerning  the  relation  of  preference  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  that  the  alternative  that  he  will  voluntarily  select  will 
be  C. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  definition,  not  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  of  terms  whoee  meaning  is  very  similar  to  them. 
We  shall  call  these  terms  (ihsolutu  right  and  nbsohife  wrong. 
'By  an  act  absolutely  right,  I  shall  mean  that  act  among  those 
at  any  moment  possible  which  results  in  the  greatest  surplus  of 
happiness.  By  an  ahsoluti-ly  wrong  act  I  shall  mean  any 
of  the  alternatives  of  an  absolutely  right  act.  Another  way  of 
expressing  these  meanings  is  to  say  that  an  absolutely  right 
act  is  one  which  such  an  omniscient  being  as  we  have  described 
would  approve  —  an  absolutely  wrong  one,  one  that  he  would 
not  approve. 

But  as  we  are  not  seeking  a  guide  for  the  acts  of  an  omnis- 
cient being,  it  is  evident  that  these  definitions  are  not  those 
we  are  seeking.  Men  are  not  omniscient,  and  can  therefore 
never  be  certain  which  of  the  alternatives  open  to  them  will 
result  in  the  maximnm  rurplus  of  happiness.  Nevertheless, 
though  they  may  he  unable  to  arrive  at  a  certnmtt/.  they  may 
establish  a  presum ptmi.  Though  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
be  certain  of  the  effects  of  nets  we  mav  have  rea-ion  for  e.xpecta- 
tions  concerning  them.  Probability  then  must  serve  as  a  guide, 
since  certainty  fails  us.  In  truth,  there  are  hut  two  alternatives 
to  the  acceptance  of  probability  as  a  guide.  These  are  either 
to  accept  no  guide  whatever  and  act  without  any  consideration 
of  the  effects  of  our  acts,  or  to  accept  error  as  a  guide. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact,  not  only  that  men  will  accept  pain 
in  order  to  obtain  pleasure  of  more  than  equivalent  quantity, 
but  that  they  will  risk  pain  in  order  to  obfiiin  pleasure  nf  less 
than  equivalent  quantity  and  the  greater  the  presumption  nf 
pleasure,  the  greater  the  risk  of  pain  which  they  will  liazard. 
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Similarly  they  will  forego  considerable  quantities  of  pleasure,  if 
accepting  them  involves  risk  of  too  much  pain.  Indeed,  the  ee- 
lection  of  any  alternative  with  the  object  of  attaining  pleasare 
or  of  avoiding  pain  implies  the  estimation  of  probability,  and 
while  man's  assurance  of  the  results  of  some  acts  may  be  im- 
mensely greater  than  his  aesurance  of  the  results  of  oUiers,  the 
difference  can  never  be  more  than  one  of  degree  while  he  remains 
fallible.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  ways  of  balancing 
presumptions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  some  of  these  ways  would 
be  universally  recognized  as  better  than  others.  Suppose  a  person 
were  offered  two  alternatives,  A  and  B :  A  affording  a  presump- 
tion of  much  pleasure  and  little  pain;  B  of  much  pain  and  little 
pleasure.  Would  common  sense  give  us  any  clue  as  to  which 
alternative  was  the  better?  Would  it  tell  us  that  B  was  prefer- 
able to  A,  or  that  A  and  B  were  equally  preferable?  No,  it 
would  be  universally  conceded  that  A  was  preferable  to  B.  If 
this  be  BO,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  such  unanimity  of 
opinion ;  it  must  be  that  all  men  have  in  mind,  clearly  or 
obscurely,  some  criterion  of  conduct,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
example  cited,  yields  an  identical  judgment  in  all  minds.  Is 
that  criterion  discoverable  and  expressible  in  intelligible  sym- 
bols? If  so,  it  is  the  duty  of/the  analyst  of  common  sense/* 
to  discover  and  express  it  if  possible.     Ijet  us  make  the  attempt. 

That  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  involved  in  correctly 
comparing  the  relative  promise  of  happincs.s  offered  by  two  or 
more  alternatives  I  shall  denominate  a  Use-judgment  or 
Chresyllogism,  (Qr.  xp^'t«=iisc:  imXAoyur^  =  judgment) .  The 
eaaiest  way  to  reveal  the  nature  of  a  use-judgment  will  he 
to  treat  a  simple  case  first  and  then  develop  from  it  the  uni- 
versal law.  For  this  purpose  reference  should  be  made  to  Table 
I,  which  represents  one  of  the  simplest  of  use-judgments.  It 
may  be  explained  thus : 

Assume  an  individual  —  call  him  X  —  to  whom  units  of 
money  correspond  to  units  of  pleasure  and  pain;  to  whom,  let 
08  say,  the  gain  of  one  dollar  would  mean  a  gain  of  one  hedon- 
minute,  a  gain  of  two  dollars  a  gain  of  two  hedon -minutes, 
etc.;  similarly  the  loss  of  one  dollar  would  mean  the  loss  of 
one  hedon-minute  or  the  gain  of  one  pathon-minute,  etc.  In 
other  word.s,  assume  that  pleasure  and  pain  can  be  thus  ex- 
pressed exactly  in  terms  of  money  gained  and  money  lost.  This 
is  not  generally  true,  but  it  will  make  the  explanation  simpler 
to  assume  it  in  the  present  example 

Assume  now,  X  to  be  confined  to  the  selection  of  seven  and 
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only  seven  altemnttves.  signified  by  A,  B,  C,  etc.  (Column  1) 
each  alternative  consi*!tinf:  of  the  tosp  of  a  separate  coin.  That 
is,  X  may  select  any  coin  of  the  ^oven  he  pleaaee,  but  he  must 
select  one.  Now  a  coin  must  fall  either  heads  or  tails  — 
it  matters  not  which  alternative  he  selects,  one  of  two  contin- 
gencies is  sure  to  occur  —  the  coin  will  fall  either  heads  or  tails, 
and  the  probability  of  each  will  be  one-half.  Call  the  fall  of 
heads,  cwiingency  1,  and  the  fall  of  tails  contingency  2.  Then 
the  probability  of  contingency  1  will  be  one-halt,  and  of  con- 
tingency 2  v.'ill  be  one-half.  (Columns  2  and  3.)  Next  let 
ns  make  the  following  assumptions;  In  the  case  of  alternative 
A,  the  occurrence  of  contingency  1  will  involve  a  gain  or  lose 
of  nothing;  the  occurrence  of  contingency  2  will  involve  a  loss 
of  $3.00.  In  the  ca^e  of  alternative  B,  the  occurrence  of  con- 
tingency 1  will  involve  a  gain  of  $1.00  and  of  contingency  2  a 
loss  of  $3.00,  etc.  Columns  4  and  5  contain  these  values  for 
each  alternative ;  they  are  called  the  probable  surpluses  of  con- 
tingencies 1  and  3,  respectively.  A  gain  is  expressed  by  a  positive 
sign;  a  loss  by  a  negative  sign.  If  now  we  multiply  the  figures 
in  Column  2,  by  the  corresponding  figures  in  Column  4,  we  ob- 
tain Column  G,  and  by  the  same  operation  on  Columns  3  and  5, 
we  obtain  Column  7,  These  are  called  the  mean  surpluses  of  con- 
tingencies 1  and  2,  respectively:  their  algebraic  sura  is  con- 
tained in  Column  8,  and  is  called  the  presumption  of  gain  (or 
loss)  of  alternatives  A,  B,  C,  etc.  In  order  to  understand  ex- 
actly what  the  last  three  columns  represent,  let  us  consider 
some  one  alternative,  say  B.  To  say  the  chance  of  tossing  heads 
is  one-half,  is  to  say  that  if  the  coin  is  thrown  a  great  number 
of  times,  heads  will  turn  up,  on  an  average,  once  in  two  times. 
Say  the  coin  is  thrown  six  million  times;  then  heads  will  turn 
np  three  million  of  those  times,  and  tails  also  three  million. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  a  slight  percentage  error,  but  were  the 
number  of  times  indefinitely  increased,  the  error  would  in- 
definitely decrease.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
six  million  throws  X  will  gain  three  million  dollars  and  lose 
nine  million  dollars  if  he  accepts  alternative  B.  To  obtain 
the  amount  won  and  lost  at  each  throw,  on  the  average,  we 
must  divide  by  the  number  of  throws,  viz.  six  million.  This 
shows  that  the  mean  amount  gained  per  throw  will  be  one- 
half  a  dollar ;  the  mean  amount  lost  will  be  one  dollar  and 
a  half.  These  are  the  figures  in  Columns  6  and  7  respectively. 
Column  8  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  two.  It  shows  that,  on 
the  average,  X  will  lose  one  dollar  on  every  threw.     A  aimilar 
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meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the  other  figures  in  Columns  6,  7 
and  8.  From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  best 
alternative  of  ilic  seven,  the  one  promising  the  greatest  gain, 
is  G,  the  next  best  is  F,  the  next  E,  &c.,  A  being  the  worst. 

Table  I  is  the  expression  of  a  use-judgment  on  the  assump- 
tion that  units  of  happiness  are  equivalent  to  units  of  money. 
Dropping  this  erroneous  assumption,  let  us  consider  Table  IT 
which  shows  a  slightly  more  complicated  use-judgment,  in  which 
the  probabilities  of  the  two  contingencies  are  unequal.  In  this 
table  the  surpluses  are  expressed  in  pathedon-minutes,  as  they 
should  be,  instead  of  in  dollars.  We  may  suppose  the  alterna- 
tives to  be  those  offered  by  the  fall  of  a  die  whose  faces  are 
unequal  in  area,  so  that  the  chance  of  face  1  turning  up  is  -j^ 
and  of  not  turning  up  therefore  |i;  of  face  2  turning  up  | 
and  of  not  turning  up  f ,  etc.  The  assumed  surpluses  of  these 
contingencies  are  recorded  in  Columns  4  and  5.  The  same 
principles  are  embodied  in  this  as  in  the  previous  use-judg- 
ment, and  by  the  same  operations  we  discover  that  alternative 
A  is  the  best,  C  the  next  best,  E  next,  and  D  the  worst.  When 
there  are  only  two  contingencies  to  an  alternative,  or  only  two 
are  considered,  we  shall  call  the  probability  of  that  contingency 
whose  probable  surplus  is  algebraically  the  greatest,  the  prohor 
hility  of  success,  and  its  probable  surplus,  the  surphis  of  success; 
the  probability  of  the  other  contingency  will  then  be  called  the 
probability  of  failure  and  its  probable  surplus  the  swrplus  of 
failure,  etc.  The  gromids  for  this  terminology  are  obvious ;  since 
the  only  reason  an  alternative  is,  in  general,  selected  is  because 
of  the  presumption  which  it  affords  of  happiness,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  that  contingency  which  affords  tlie  most  happiness 
would  be  deemed  a  successful  result  of  selecting  the  alternative. 
The  occurrence  of  the  other  contingency  would  constitute  fail- 
ure, of  which  there  is  always  risk. 

Table  III  shows  a  yet  more  complex  use-judgment,  contain- 
ing three  alternatives  of  four  equally  probable  contingencies 
each.  These  alternatives  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  the 
optional  casts  of  three  separate  dies  having  the  shape  of 
an  isohedral  tetrahedron,  each  corresponding  to  an  alternative. 
The  operations  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  example  —  the 
mean  surpluses  of  pain  and  pleasure  being  first  found 
by  multiplying  the  corresponding  columns  together,  and  the 
algebraic  sum  constituting  in  each  case  the  presumption  of 
happiness  of  the  corresponding  alternative. 

To  more  perfectly  reveal  the  nature  of  a  use-judgment  Table 
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IV  is  inserted.  It  is  the  complete  analysis  of  a  single  alteraa- 
tive  containing  five  contingencies  (Column  1).  The  proba- 
bilities, probable  surpluses,  and  mean  surpluses  of  these 
contingencies  are  given  in  columns  S,  3,  and  4  respectively. 
The  algebraic  sum  of  the  figures  in  column  4  is,  of  course,  the 
presumption  of  happiness  of  the  alternative  (equal  in  this  ex- 
ample to  -  ■^),  Now  it  may  be  said  of  any  contingency  that 
it  will  either  occur,  or  it  will  not     Call  the  i 
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a  given  contingency  its  anli'Contingency.  This  a nti -contin- 
gency, of  course,  will  have  a  probability,  a  probable  surplus, 
and  a  mean  surplus,  (Columns  5,  6,  and  ?,)  just  as  the 
corresponding  contingency  has.  and  as  one  or  the  other  must 
occur,  it  is  clear  that  we  may  calculate  the  presumption  of 
happiness  of  any  alternative  by  adding  the  mean  surplus  of 
any  contingency  involved,  to  the  mean  surplus  of  the  correspond' 
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ing  anti-contingency;  and  if  a  use-judgment  is  consistent  with 
itself,  we  should  always  obtain  thereby  the  sanie  result.  Let 
us  make  the  trial. 

Obviously  the  probability  of  an  anti-contingency  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  probability  of  its  contingency  from  unity.  This 
figure  is  given  in  column  5.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  its 
probable  surplus  may  be  explained  thus:  If  any  contingency 
involved  in  an  alternative  fails  to  occur,  it  must  be  because 
some  one  of  its  associated  contingencies  occurs.  I^t  us  assume, 
for  example,  that  contingency  IV  fails  to  occur.  Now  con- 
tingencies are  either  independent,  or  they  are  not;  that  is  to 
say,  the  assumption  of  the  non-occurrence  of  any  one,  either  in- 
creases the  probability  of  each  of  the  others  in  equal  ratio,  or 
it  does  not.  Let  us  assume  the  contingencies  in  the  present 
example  to  be  independent.  Then  by  the  assumption  of  the 
non-occurrence  of  contingency  IV,  the  probability  of  each  of 
its  associates  is  increased  in  equal  ratio.  Moreover,  as  some 
one  of  them  must  occur,  the  sum  of  their  probabilities  must  be 
unity.  To  fulfil  both  these  conditions  the  probability  of  each 
of  the  associates  of  contingency  IV  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
reciprocal  of  the  probability  of  the  anti-contingency  of  contin- 
gency IV,  viz.,  by  I".  This  will  give  the  probability  of  each, 
assuming  the  non-occurrence  of  said  contingency.  Multiplying 
in  each  case  this  revised  probability  into  the  corresponding  prob- 
able surplus,  and  adding  together  the  four  mean  surpluses  thus 
obtained,  we  obtain  the  probable  surplus  of  the  anti-contingency 
of  contingency  IV,  viz.  — 1|^.  Multiplying  this  into  its  proba- 
bility we  obtain  its  mean  surplus,  viz.  —  1^,  and  if  this  be 
added  to  the  mean  surplus  of  contingency  IV  we  obtain  —  -^ 
as  the  presumption  of  happiness  of  the  alternative.  This  is 
the  same  result  as  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  fig- 
ures in  column  4.  By  performing  these  same  operations  in  the 
case  of  the  other  contingencies  the  result  is  the  same,  and 
thus  the  consistency  of  the  use-judgment  is  verified.  In  fact, 
if  we  substitute  letters  for  numbers  in  the  process  we  have 
described,  and  equate  the  several  expressions  obtained  for  the 
presumption  of  happiness,  we  shall  get  a  scries  of  identical 
equations,  (of  the  form  1  =  1)  showing  that  the  result  is  a 
general  one.  To  follow  the  explanation  we  have  given  may 
prove  rather  tedious,  but  he  who  does  so  understand ingly  will 
have  no  difficulty  thereafter  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  a 
use-judgment. 

In  the  case  of  dependent  contingencies  no  general  rule    for 
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calculating  the  probable  surplus  can  be  given,  because  the  opera- 
tion will  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  dependence.  Hence 
alternatives  involving  such  contingencies  can  only  be  analyzed 
by  applying  to  them  the  theory  of  probabilities  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  a  use-judgment  or  chresyllogism  may 
contain  any  number  of  alternatives,  that  each  alternative  may 
involve  any  number  of  contingencies,  that  the  probability  of 
said  contingencies  may  be  equal  or  unequal,  that  their  probable 
surpluses  may  be  positive  or  negative,  yet  exactly  the  same 
principle  exemplified  in  the  samples  shown  will  be  applicable 
in  determining  the  relative  presumption  of  happiness  of  the 
various  alternatives  exhibited  thereby.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
method  by  which  common  sense  always  judges,  and  by  the  same 
method  every  man,  when  he  acts  wisely,  guides  his  conduct; 
for  in  choosing  the  alternatives,  or  series  of  alternatives,  which 
constitute  his  conduct,  he  strives  at  each  moment  of  his  life  to 
select  the  best  offered  by  circumstances,  and  he  is  enabled  to 
select  the  best  from  among  those  offered,  by  a  process  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  explained.  One  important  difference, 
however,  must  be  noticed.  In  the  hypothetical  cases  we  have 
considered,  the  probabilities  and  probable  surpluses  are  assumed 
to  be  exactlv  known,  but  in  most  of  the  alternatives  offered  us 
in  life  these  quantities  must  be  estimated.  Not  merely  is  the 
8uq)lus  of  each  contingency  only  a  probable  surplus,  but  its 
probability  is  only  a  probable  probability.  It  is  in  the  esti- 
mation of  these  quantities  that  knowledge  is  most  useful.  With- 
out knowledge  we  are  unable  to  estimate  them  at  all,  and 
hence  have  no  guide  to  conduct.  The  greater  our  knowledge 
the  more  closely  can  they  be  estimated  —  were  we  onmiscient, 
we  could  estimate  them  exactly.  As  knowledge  rests  upon  be- 
lief-judgments derived  from  observation,  the  ability  to  judge  of 
usefulness  rests,  in  its  final  analysis,  upon  observation.  In  all 
the  familiar  deliberate  acts  which  concern  our  personal  interest, 
particularly  those  whose  consequences  promise  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance, we  are  conscious  of  making  estimates  of  the  kind 
illustrated  —  attempting  to  approximate  the  pleasure  and  pain 
value,  not  of  some  one  of  the  possible  effects  or  contingencies 
of  the  alternatives  offered,  but  of  all  the  possible  effects  or 
contingencies  —  not  of  the  immediate  and  direct  contingencies 
alone,  but  of  the  remote  and  indirect  com  1  agencies  as  well  — 
seeking  to  measure  not  only  what  we  shall  gain  if  the  con- 
tingency we  desire  eventuates,  but  what  we  shall  lose  if  it  fails 
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to  evcutuafe.  In  fact,  the  more  we  consider  partial  elTecta  to 
the  neglect  of  total,  the  more  what  we  do,  departs  from  what 
we  eliould  or  ought  to  do. 

A  moral  being  may  be  defined  as  one  possessed  of  voli- 
tion and  capable  of  employing  a  uee-judgment.  At  any  and 
every  monifnt  in  such  a  beings  life,  an  indefinite  ninnber  of 
alternatives  is  offered  him,  to  eneh  of  which  correspond  an  in- 
definite number  of  contingenc-ies.  whose  probability  and  probable 
BUTplus  must  he  estimated,  if  at  all,  by  the  induetive  method. 
Hence  the  general  expression  for  a  use-judgment  op  chresyllo- 
gism  is  as  follows: 

Let  A,  B,  .  .  .  &c.,  be  the  alternatives  offered,  each 
involving  an  assemblage  of  contiugeuciei',  Ijct  pi  jjj  p»  •  ■  . 
Pm  ,  &c, ;  p'l  p'a  p',  .  .  .  p'n,&c.  be  tlifi  several  probabilitieB 
of  said  asHemhlages  of  contingencies  respectively.  Let  hi  h,  h, 
.  .  .  hm,  &c. ;  h'l  h'j  b'a  .  .  .  h'n,  &c.  be  the  correspond- 
ing proljable  surpluses:  then  if  I\ .  I'h,  .  .  .  &c.  rep- 
resent tiie  presumptions  of  liappinoss  of  the  several  alternatives, 
the  following  equations  will  be  valid: 

Ps  =  pl  h[  +  Pj  hj  +  P3  h,  +     .     ,     .     Pm  hn, . 
Pb=p'i  h'l  +  p'l  h'j  +  p's  h'j  +     .     .     .     p'  n  h'n. 
and  so  with  the  other  aitematives.     The  greater  the  algebraic 
value  of  the  presumption  of  happiness,  the  greater  the  utility. 
That  is  to  say,  the  degree  of  utUi-ty  or  nsefidness  of  an  alternative 
Ib  measured  by  its  presumption  of  happiness. 

Of  course,  in  any  actual  situation  in  life  the  number  of  alter- 
natives considered  and  the  number  of  contingencies  correspond- 
ing to  each  is  limited.  We  ignore  the  vast  bulk  of  possible  alter- 
natives and  consider  those  alone  which  offer,  or  wliich  appear  to 
offer,  the  greatest  presumptions  of  happiness. 

What  we  have  on  page  80  remarked  concerning  a  belief-judg- 
ment holds  good  for  a  use-judgment  —  the  presumptions  which 
determine  acts  must  be  based  upon  data  at  the  time  and 
place  available.  So  long  as  a  person  adheres  strictly  to  tho 
method  of  common  sense  and  employs  all  the  data  available, 
he  has  done  the  best  ho  can.  If  then  he  makes  mistakes  it 
must  he  charged  to  the  fallibility  of  human  faculty  and  not 
to  any  error  in  the  principles  employed. 

The  fact  that  common  sense  has  only  the  theory  of  proba- 
bility to  offer  as  a  guide  to  human  acts  is  frequently  cited 
by  persons  who  have  not  considered  the  matter  as  proof  of  the 
incapacity  of  science  to  provide  a  practictU  code  of  conduct 
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''It  is  all  very  well,"  say  they,  "to  talk  about  selecting  those 
acts  which  will  lead  to  the  greatest  happiness;  but  how  are  wo 
going  to  know  what  actb  will  so  lead?"  The  shallowness  of 
this  style  of  criticism  has  been  already  exposed  and  may  be 
further  exhibited  by  inquiring  what  alternative  they  have  to 
offer  us  for  the  theory  of  probability  as  a  guide  to  conduct. 
Not  being  omniscient  they  cannot  offer  us  certainty;  and  if 
they  offer  us  local  intuition  they  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
the  objection  that  one  local  intuition  is  as  good  as  another. 

Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  would  derive  the  most  happi- 
ness from  the  alternatives  offered  by  his  surroundings  must 
employ  the  principle  we  have  revealed,  for  what  suggestible 
departure  therefrom  would  afford  a  greater  amount?  It  may 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  occasionally,  when  some  alternative 
is  offered  involving  a  contingency  whose  probable  surplus  is 
very  great,  though  the  probability  of  the  contingency  itself  is 
small,  that  such  an  alternative  should  perhaps  be  risked,  even 
if  some  other  affords  a  greater  presumption  of  happiness. 
But  those  who  deem  such  risks  justifiable  should  not  forget 
that  the  particular  grounds  upon  which  probabilities  have  been 
established  are  a  matter  of  indifference  in  judgments  of  utility 
—  it  is  only  the  degrees  of  probability  which  are  considered. 
Hence,  if  such  a  risk  is  justified  on  any  one  occasion,  it  will 
be  justified  on  all  occasions  when  the  relative  probabilities  are 
the  same;  that  is,  if  a  man  is  justified  in  departing  in  a  specific 
manner  from  the  principle  of  the  use-judgment  once,  why  is 
he  not  justified  in  departing  twice  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  if  twice  whv  not  three  times;  if  three  times,  whv  not  four 
times,  etc.  ?  Indeed,  any  departure  from  the  principle  we  have 
laid  down  involves  inconsistency  unless  the  departure  is  gov- 
erned by  some  principle  which  would  require  a  like  departure 
in  all  similar  cases  —  and  if  such  a  principle  is  proposable, 
what  is  it? 

I  will  not  say  that  individuals  do  not  depart  from  this 
principle  —  I  will  not  say  that  in  departing  therefrom  they 
have  not  sometimes  been  the  gainers  —  1  will  say  that  in  the 
total  departure  therefrom  more  has  boon  lost  than  has  been 
gained.  In  gambling  at  a  regular  gaming  establishment,  where 
the  chances  are  always  in  favor  of  the  establishment,  manv 
men  have  won  —  but  more  have  lost,  ^i  would  be  absurd  for 
any  gambler  to  assert  that  because  he  had  won  once  on  a  great 
risk  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  could  therefore  safely  take  the 
risk  thereafter.     The   principle  of   utility  embodied   in   a  use- 
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judgmeDt  involves  risks,  but  the  risks  ate  exactly  appor- 
tioned to  the  probability  of  the  contingencies,  and  of  the 
BurpluBes  thereof,  instead  of  being  selected  fortuitously.  Men 
lUaj.  and  often  do,  in  guiding  their  conduct,  depart  from 
the  principle  we  have  discuaeed,  but  they  cannot  do  so  without 
at  the  same  time  departing  from  common  sense.  Kant  has 
said  that  whatever  rule  is  taken  as  the  foundation  of  morality 
it  must  be  of  universal  application;  and  this  requirement  the 
rule  imposed  by  a  uao-judgment  fulfils,  for  it  is  obvious  froin 
the  nature  of  probability  that  the  more  universally  conduct  i* 
controlled  by  uae-judgments  the  great^^r  the  probability  that 
happiness  will  approach  a  maximum ;  and  every  departure  there- 
from diminishes  said  probability.  Indeed,  that  which  Laplace 
renmrked  of  the  mathematics  theory  of  probability  may, 
with  equal  justice,  be  remarked  of  the  matiiematical  theory 
of  utility  —  if  is  common  sense  reductd  to  calctdation. 

Now  one  who  employs  a  use- judgment  to  forecast  the  effect 
of  his  acts  on  his  own  happiness  e\irve  alone,  and.  whose  conduct 
IB  controlled  by  judf^nents  sn  derived,  may  be  called  an  egotij^t 
—  the  lower  unaocini  animaiw  an'  n^prf^M^ntatives  of  tliis  class. 
One  who  considers  his  own  family  but  ignores  the  rest  of 
creation  may  be  called  an  oeciot  (Gr.  oiicia  =  family) — many 
animals  and  primitive  men  have  attained  such  a  Btage.  One 
whose  consideration  extends  to  liis  tribe  or  "  gang  "  may  be  called 
a  phyliol  (Gr.  ^uYV=tribe).  One  whose  acts  are  controlled 
by  their  presumable  effect  on  those  composing  his  nation  is 
called  a  patriot  —  modern  civilized  communities  have  attained 
the  patriotic  stage.  One  who  in  acting  considers  mankind  as 
a  whole  is  called  a  hvmatiitarian;  and  one  who  controls  his  con- 
duct by  its  presumable  effect  upon  sentient  creation  is  called  a 
utilitarian. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  reason  as  applicable  to  acts  is  at 
this  stage  of  our  exposition  discoverable.  A  reason  for  an  act 
is  any  portion  of  evidence,  aposteriori  or  apriori,  adapted  to  aid 
in  establishing  the  degree  of  utility  of  said  act,  and  is  adjudged 
a  good  or  a  bad  reason  according  as  it  tends,  or  does  not  tend, 
to  establish  a  high  degree  of  utility  therefor.  The  word  reason, 
as  applied  to  egotistic,  oeeiotic,  phjliotic,  patriotic,  humani- 
tarian, and  utilitarian  acts  respectively,  will,  from  this  definition, 
be  obvious;  and  it  is  e([ually  obvious  that  the  terms  ulilitij, 
probable  surplus,  meiin  surplus,  etc.,  are  capable  of  a  like 
variation  in  moiining;  but  as  employed  in  this  work,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  they  will   retain  their  utilitarian  meanings, 
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since  it  is  a  clear  comprehension  of  these  alone  which  can  lead 
us  to  the  goal  we  seek  —  the  definitions  of  tlic  words  right  and 
wrong.  These  definitions,  toward  which  we  have  been  travelling 
so  long,  may  now  be  formulated,  thus : 

A  Right  Act  is  an  act  of  Maximum  Utility — it  is 

that  act  among  those  at  any  moment  possible  whose  presumption 
of  happiness  is  a  maximum,  A  WRONG  ACT  IS  ANY  ALTER- 
NATIVE OF  A  Right  Act  Or,  assuming  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  &c.  express 
the  presumptions  of  liappinuss  of  sentient  creation  correspond- 
ing to  alternatives  A,  B,  C,  1),  E,  &c.,  and  of  these  a  is  greater 
than  b,  or  c,  or  d,  &c.,  then  A  is  right  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are 
all  of  them  wrong. 

Thus  voluntary  acts  are  divided  into  two  classes  (1)  Eight, 
(2)  Not  right,  or  Wrong,  i.  e.,  wrong  is  ecjuivalont  to  not  right, 
and  there  is  no  class  of  acts  which  are  neither  riglit  nor  wrong, 
which  neither  should  nor  shoukl  not  be  done. 

Of  course  it  may  be  contended  that  o(-casionally  two  or  more 
alternatives  may  arise  the  utility  of  wliicli  is  exactly  the  same. 
Perhaps  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  case  mi<?ht  occasion- 
ally occur;  but  it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  happen  in  situations  where 
the  effects  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  careful  deliber- 
ation, that  such  deliberation  will  fail  to  develop  some  presump- 
tion, however  small,  in  favor  of  one  or  another  alternative, 
and  if  it  does  so  fail,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
alternative  is  selected. 

Any  act  which  is  adapted  to  attain  the  end  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  it  is  selected  may  be  called  an  adaptive  act  — 
if  the  end  be  hedonistic  it  is  a  corrrrt  act,  but  it  is  convenient 
to  restrict  the  word  riglit  to  that  class  of  correct  acts  whose  end 
is  the  utilitarian  end.  An  adaptive  act  may  be  correct  or  right, 
but  it  may  be  neither.  A  correct  act  is  adaptive,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  A  right  act  is  both  adaptive  and  correct. 
Thus  the  relative  meaning  of  these  terms  is  made  clear. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  practical  affairs  we  seldom  or 
never  hear  men  refer  to  such  a  thing  as  a  presumption  of  happi^ 
ness  or  the  probable  surphis  of  such  and  such  a  contingency, 
much  less  do  we  ever  perceive  them  casting  their  judgments 
into  such  forms  as  those  we  have  shown  as  representing  use- 
judgments.  Men  seem  to  get  along  very  well  without  knowl- 
edge of  this  character.  Neither  do  we  hear  men,  when  about 
their  ordinary  affairs,  refer  to  mnjor  premisrs,  or  the  rules  of  the 
syllogism,  or  the  inverse  mefhod  of  induction.  Nevertheless, 
as  already  noted,  they  use  the  inductive  or  common  sense  method 
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as  a  guide  to  \w\kf  every  hour  of  thoir  livop  in  their  familiar 
affairs,  and  they  woiihl  »«■  it  in  all  affairs  did  they  understjiud 
the  nature  of  common  sense.  Similarly,  in  wininonpluw  mat- 
ters men  employ  use-jiiiiginents  as  guides  to  conduct,  and  thoy 
would  employ  tnern  in  all  matters  did  they  conAi^lvittly  ndhere 
to  common  seiiae.  Not  understanding  the  nature  of  common 
sense  any  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  otlmr,  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  realm  where  orror  is  subjoct  to  the  constant  check 
of  ininiediale  experience  they  become  subject  to  tlie  rule  of  in- 
tuitionism,  the  result  being  that  thi'ir  inc-nns  an?  no  longer 
adapted  to  their  ends.  Should  a  fanner  be  told  that  in  carefully 
fertilizing  his  field,  sowing,  cultivating,  and  bnrvej*ting  his  crops, 
he  is  pursuing  a  correct  policy,  but  that  after  the  crops  are 
harvested  it  makes  no  differenct  what  is  done  with  them, 
whether  tliey  are  kft  m  the  fiild  to  rot,  fed  to  the  swine,  or 
Bent  to  market,  he  would  suspect  tl  at  ho  was  not  listening  to 
common  sense.  But  shoul  II  h  t  1 1  that  the  correct  policy 
for  a  niiii'm  to  pi  r   le        I     i  m  I  jtli  as  ecoTioniiciilly  as 

possible,  but  that  its  mn  ie  of  consumption,  its  disposal  after 
being  produced,  is  of  no  consequence  he  would  not  perceive 
anything  to  criticise  m  the  statement  in  fact,  had  he  been  an 
early  and  close  student  of  dogmatic  economies  he  probably 
would  be  tempted  to  say  that  thi  tnith  was  almost  self-evident 
—  a  political  axiom.  He  would,  in  other  words,  apply  common 
sense  to  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  hut  not  to  the  conduct  of 
a  nation.  Had  he,  however,  understood  its  nature  and  confined 
his  methods  of  distinguishing  between  the  correct  and  the  in- 
correct to  those  we  have  specified,  he  would  have  seen  that  com- 
mon sense  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Should 
the  reader  deem  that  in  stating  the  case  thus  strongly  1  am 
indulging  in  exaggeration  I  commend  to  his  impartial  judg- 
ment the  considerations  with  which  this  work  hcn-after  deals. 

But  it  may  occur  to  some  readers  that  so  long  as  right  and 
wrong  must  in  minds  not  omniscient  always  include  the  doubt 
attaching  to  probability,  that  after  all  the  s^ifest  method  is  — 
at  any  rate  in  important  matters  —  not  to  select  anv  alternative 
at  all,  but  to  let  thinps  take  their  course.  The  difficulty  with 
this  view  is  that  to  fail  to  act  constitutes  as  deliberate  a  selec- 
tion of  an  alternative  as  to  act;  it  may  be  the  right  or  it  may 
be  8  wrong  alternative,  but  it  must  be  one  or  the  other,  so  long 
as  the  probabilities  of  the  effecta  on  pleasure  and  pain  are  not 
in  perfect  equality. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  some  further  distinctions  of 
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importance  in  the  theory  of  utility.  In  the  last  chapter  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  word  probability,  besides  signifying  the 
measure  of  an  expectation's  validity,  could  be,  and  often  was, 
applied  to  expectations  of  the  higher  degrees  of  validity.  A 
similar  innocuous  equivocality  attaches  to  the  words  utility  or 
usefulness.  Besides  signifying  the  degree  of  on  alternative's 
presumption  of  happiness,  they  may  be  applied  to  alternatives 
of  the  higher  degrees  of  utility. 

To  fail  to  act  can  only  mean  to  select  that  alternative  which 
Involves  the  minimum  of  activity,  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
the  presumable  surplus  of  happiness  of  this  alternative  being, 
in  general,  as  definite  as  that  of  any  other.  Now  a  useful 
act  or  alternative  is  one  whose  presumption  of  happiness  is 
greater  than  the  alternative  of  minimum  activity,  except  when 
said  alternative  of  minimum  activity  involves  a  greater  pre- 
sumption than  any  other.  In  this  case  the  alternative  of  mini- 
mum activity  is  the  only  useful  one.  Any  useful  act  to  which 
there  is  an  alternative  more  useful  will  he  wrong;  otherwise 
it  will  be  right ;  that  is  of  course,  a  right  act  is  simply  the  most 
useful  act.  Any  act  whose  presumable  surplus  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  alternative  of  minimum  activity  is  called  a  use- 
less act,  except  when  the  utility  of  said  alternative  is  a  maximum, 
in  which  case  all  other  alternatives  are  useless.  A  h-armfaJ  act 
or  alternative  is  one  having  a  negative  presumption  of  happi- 
ness when  alternatives  involving  a  positive  presumption  are 
selectable.  The  meanings  of  the  words  useful,  useless,  and 
hmmful  as  applied  to  objects  or  events  will,  from  what  is  here 
said,  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  foregoing  definitions  incidentally  partake  of  the  nature 
of  inductions.  I  have  sought  to  discover  and  express  by  them, 
with  as  high  a  degree  of  precision  as  possible,  the  meaning  which 
the  great  teachers  of  morality  in  all  ages  and  climes,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  vaguely  or  clearly,  must  have  intended  to  con- 
Tcy  when  they  formulated  their  rules  for  the  guidance  of  man- 
kind —  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  intended  to  convey  any  meaning 
capable  of  being  made  consistent  with  itself  —  for  they  are 
founded  upon  the  only  distinction  in  experience  whoso  interest 
to  mankind  persists  and  will  continue  to  persist  throughout 
all  countries  and  all  liij^triry,  independent  alike  of  space  and 
of  time  —  the  distinction  between  pleasure  and  pain.  They 
constitute  the  tost  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  goodnewi  or 
badness,  the  usefulncsji  or  usele-asness,  the  desirability  or  un- 
desirability,  not  only  of  voluntary  acts,  but  of  anything  and 
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everything  whicli  affects  sentient  beings.  Many  ohjections  to 
them  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader,  but  I  apprehend  that 
there  wiJl  be  two  of  particular  prominence.  The  first  of  these 
has  reference  to  the  relation  of  conscientious  to  right  acts  and 
will  be  fully  treated  in  Chapter  6.  The  aecmid  refers  to  the 
fact  that  our  definitions  specify  nothing  concerning  tliat  very 
essential  factor — the  distribution  of  happiness.  Justice  would 
seem  to  demand  that  such  happiness  as  the  world  may  afford 
should  be  equally  distributed.  It  is  paljwbly  unfair  that  one  set 
of  men  should  have  all  the  pleasure  and  anotlier  all  the  pain. 
Bentham  expressed  the  utilitarian  doctrine  by  asserting  that 
the  object  of  voluntary  acts  should  be  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  thereby  making  the  number  of  persons 
affected  a  factor  in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong.  We  have 
asserted  that  right  and  wrong  are  determined  only  by  tlie  pre- 
sumption of  happiness,  independent  of  dislriijulion.  and  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  justify  our  definitions  in  tlie  fnce  of  this  objec- 
tion, which  will,  I  apprehend,  be  a  very  general  one. 

Let  Qs  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  assumption  which 
must  be  made  if  we  accept  the  number  affected  as  a  critical 
factor  in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong;  and  first  let  us 
inquire  if  there  is  any  universally  accepted  rule  which  will  tell 
us  what  the  distribution  of  happiness  should  be.  Should  we 
ask  a  Mohammedan  how  happiness  ought  to  be  distributed,  he 
would  reply  that  the  faithful  followers  of  the  prophet  ought  to 
get  the  bulk  of  it.  A  Chinaman  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
hated  foreigner  to  any  share  in  happiness.  A  Turk  would  assert 
that  in  the  distribution  of  happiness  men  should  be  considered 
before  women.  And  a  Hindu  would  claim  that  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  caste.  Many  Christians  would  maintain  that  the 
idolatrous  heathen  have  no  just  title  to  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  elect- — and  with  various  reservations,  practically  all  races 
and  creeds  would  agree  that  in  the  distribution  of  happiness 
little  or  none  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the  wicked,  while  the 
righteous  should  get  whatever  the  world  may  afford.  Evi- 
dently then,  there  is  little  general  agreement  on  the  subject  of 
distribution.  All  but  the  last  mentioned  view,  however,  may 
be  attributed  to  local  dogma,  prohibiting  any  impartial  judg- 
ment, as  dogma  always  does.  Perhaps  an  impartial  judge  would 
claim  that  all  persons,  independent  of  race,  creed,  age,  sex,  or 
character,  ought  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  pleasure  and 
pain  which  the  world  affords;  but  this  suggests  the  question  — 
Why  confine  equality  of  distribution  to  persons  ?     Have  animals 
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no  claims?  If  not,  why  not?  If  so,  should  their  share  be  the 
same  as  that  of  men,  or  less,  and  if  less,  how  much  less  ?  These 
questions  must  be  answered,  or  at  least  answerable,  if  the  defini- 
tions we  are  discussing  are  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  conduct.  Ad- 
mitting that  right  and  wrong  are  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  a  definition  consistent  with  itself  must  apply 
to  any  community  —  or  to  put  the  matter  more  generally  — 
must  apply  to  any  si/stem  capable  of  pleasure  or  pain.  How 
then  would  a  definition,  involving  equal  distribution  as  an  essen- 
tial factor,  be  applied  to  a  system  consisting  of  various  animals, 
men,  horses,  dogs,  cows,  hawks,  crocodiles,  moths  and  mosqui- 
toes? Should  the  distribution  be  equal?  Tf  not,  how  should 
it  be  determined?  Again  suppose  the  community  included  no 
men,  but  animals  only  —  how  then  would  the  definition  apply? 
I  am  aware  that  many  persons  would  dispose  of  this  matter 
by  saying  that,  as  animals  have  no  souls,  they  are  entitled  to 
no  consideration,  and  that  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  animals  should 
always  be  ignored  if  the  failure  to  ignore  it  diminishes  the 
pleasure  or  increases  the  pain  of  men.  Such  persons  would 
probably  claim  that  the  words  right  and  icrong  have  no  meaning 
when  applied  to  animals  alone.  Without  arguing  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  word  soiU  has  any  definite  meaning,  or  with- 
out inquiring  how  we  are  to  know  which  animals  have,  and 
which  have  not,  souls,  the  question  may  be  asked :  Why  should 
the  possession  or  lack  of  possession  of  a  soul  make  any  differ- 
ence? Pain  is  pain  by  whomsoever  felt,  and  pleasure  is  pleas- 
ure. To  say  that  a  soul  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question 
of  right  and  wrong  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  right  and  wrong 
cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Indeed,  it 
is  so  obvious  that  dogma  alone  dictates  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  right  and  wrong  tliat  any  effort  to  oppose  it  by  reason  would 
be  superfluous. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  beings  which  feel  are  men,  horses, 
toads  or  flics;  it  is  the  quantity  of  pain  or  pleasure  produced, 
not  the  particular  configuration  of  the  body  of  tlie  being  who 
feels  it,  that  is  of  consequence.  Tf  a  man  will,  for  a  moment, 
cease  to  take  counsol  of  his  prejudices,  he  will  concede  that 
this  must  be  so.  For,  if  we  are  to  declare  that  the  shape  of 
the  body,  the  nature  of  the  tissues,  or  the  degree  of  intelligence, 
of  a  being,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  whether 
the  pleasure  or  pain  felt  by  it  are  worthy  of  estimate  in  the 
surplus  of  pleasure  which  it  is  our  duty  to  increase,  then  we 
must  be  able  to  give  some  reason  why  a  particular  shape  of 
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body  or  particular  degree  of  intclligenco  juatifies  us  in  ignoring 
the  pain  or  pleasure  aasociuted  witli  it.  The  mere  statement 
of  this  condition  must  convince  us  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  formulate  a  eonsifitenf  definition  of  right  which  wil!  meet 
it.  Surely  the  desirability  of  pleasure  or  the  un desirability 
of  pain  cannot  depend  upon  whether  they  are  felt  by  a  being 
who  has  a  long  nose  ratlier  tlian  a  short  one,  black  hair  rather 
than  brown,  a  dark  skin  rather  tlian  a  light  one.  two  legs  rather 
than  four,  a  vertebrate  skeleton  rather  than  an  articulate  one; 
nor  can  it  depend  upon  whether  said  being  is  more  or  less 
proficient  in  mathematiee,  is  better  iir  worse;  in  disputation,  is 
capable  of  reasoning  or  incapable  of  it.  If  it  does  bq  depend, 
then  it  is  in  order  to  inquire  what  may  be  meant  by  the  words 
desirable,  or  imdesirahle  in  thia  connection.  Certainly  the  defi- 
nition must  be  very  different  from  (hat  which  we  have  given; 
for  the  definition  of  ri^lU  and  wrong  datermines  that  of  desir- 
able and  utidesirahh  when  those  words  are  used  without  quali- 
fication. We  may  feel  assured  (hat  should  a  definition  of  these 
words  be  formulated  which  would  justify  their  use  in  violation 
of  the  condition  noted,  it  would  have  no  interest  for  us;  it 
would  be  rather  a  useless  definition,  and  refer  to  some  incon- 
spicuous distinction  in  experience.  It  is  upon  the  presumable 
capacity  of  beings  for  pleasure  and  pain  and  upon  nothing  else 
that  consideration  for  them  should  bo  based.  Tf  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  a  pine  plank  was  capable  of  pleasure,  and  if  we 
had  presented  to  us  two  alternatives  and  only  two:  (1)  An  act 
which  produced  in  said  plank  one  hedon-minute  and  (2)  An 
act  which  produced  in  the  most  worfiiy  being  on  earth  -^ 
hedon-minute,  then  the  first  alternative  would  be  right,  the 
second  wrong;  always  provided  that  the  effects  specified  were, 
in  fact,  the  total  effects. 

By  putting  the  case  generally  the  matter  will  become  clear. 
Assume  a  system,  consisting  of  a  series  of  sentient  beings.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  Ac,  and  suppose  we  have  open  to  us  two  alternatives, 
the  first  involving  a  total  surplus  of  happiness  in  the  system 
of  n  hedon-hours,  confined  let  us  suppose  to  the  beings  A,  B, 
and  C,  the  others  not  being  affected:  the  second  involving  a 
total  surplus  of  happiness  of  m  hedon-hours,  equally  distributed 
among  all  the  beings.  Suppose  n  greater  than  m;  Which  al- 
ternative i.'i  right?  According  to  our  definition  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  the  first  alternative  involving  the  greater  surplus  of 
happiness  is  right.  By  any  definition  including  the  criterion 
of  number,  which  would  be  right  ?    Would  we  insist  that  equal- 
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ity  be  obtained  at  any  cost?  That  no  matter  how  small  m  and 
how  large  n,  that  tlie  alternative  involving  equality  was  right 
and  that  involving  inequality  was  wrong?  Should  the  totality 
of  happiness  always  bo  sacrificed  to  its  distribution?  If  not, 
what  must  the  quantitative  relation  between  n  and  m  be 
which  would  justify  us  in  selecting  the  one  or  the  other? 
There  is  obviously  no  answer  to  this  question.  Hence  a  defini- 
tion involving  the  criterion  of  number  can  afford  no  consistent 
guide  to  conduct.  Indeed,  even  to  an  omniscient  being  it  could 
afford  no  guide ;  because,  though  he  might  foresee  perfectly  the 
effect  of  all  alternatives  on  total  happiness  and  distribution, 
the  definition  would  afford  him  no  means  of  telling  what  rela- 
tion between  the  two  constituted  the  right  relation.  It  is  idle 
to  maintain  that  if  he  were  omniscient  he  would  then,  of  neces- 
sity, know  what  the  right  relation  was :  that  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  he  would  know  what  we,  according  to  this  view, 
do  not  know,  viz.,  the  meaning  of  the  word  right,  and  would 
be  admitting,  what  must  be  admitted,  that  we  use  the  word 
ri-ght  and  its  correlative  wrong  without  any  meaning  when  we 
attempt  to  incorporate  in  their  definition  the  factor  of  distri- 
bution. 

But  after  all,  when  we  examine  our  own  minds  critically,  we 
see  that  the  really  conspicuous  distinction  is  between  quantity 
of  pleasure  and  quantity  of  pain.  To  say  that  distribution  is  of 
importance,  is  merely  to  say  that  it  is  important  what  the  co- 
ordinates of  pleasurable  and  painful  states  of  consciousness  are ; 
it  is  to  say  that  a  given  pleasurable  state  B  is  desirable  because 
it  happens  to  be  preceded  by  state  A  and  succeeded  by  state  C ; 
while  a  state  involving  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  pleasure 
E  is  less  desirable  because  preceded  by  state  I)  and  succeeded  by 
state  F.  This  is  all  that  we  assort  when  we  assert  one  distri- 
bution to  be  more  desirable  tlian  another,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  would  probably  be  imy)ossiblc  to  give  a  consistent  moaning 
to  the  word  desirable  when  used  in  this  connection.  If  the 
reader  thinks  othens'ise,  let  him  attempt  to  give  a  real,  and 
useful,  definition  of  the  word  which  will  include  the  criterion 
of  distribution. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  examination  of  the 
mind  fails  to  disclose  any  principle,  independent  of  individual 
approval  or  disapproval,  by  which  one  distribution  of  pleasure 
and  pain  can  be  predicated  as  preferable  to  another.  Even  the 
patriot  or  humanitarian  is  not  a  wholly  emancipated  egotist. 
The  principle  thus  disclosed  I  shall  call  the  Dilemma  of  Dis- 
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TRiBDTiON.  Should  the  reader  bo  i^iepofied  to  reject  the  conee- 
quencee  of  thie  dilemma  on  the  ground  thnt  he  is  unflhle  to 
approve  them,  I  commend  to  him  a  consideration  of  the  dilemma 
of  intuitionism,  discnssec!  in  Chapter  6. 

Must  we  then  coneiude  that  our  almost  ineradicable  convic- 
tion that  hnppiness  should  he  distributed  equally  anionji;  men, 
and  that  the  righteous  should  be  rewarded  and  the  unrighteons 
punished,  is  all  a  delusion  P  Must  we  admit  that  there  is  no 
consistent  uienning  of  the  word  should  which  can  justify  such 
an  asHertion?  By  no  means.  One  of  the  strong  claims  to  our 
confidence  that  the  definitions  we  have  given  are  those  we  are 
looking  for  is  that,  animal  and  human  nature  being  constituted 
as  they  are,  these  practically  universally  admitted  propositions 
are  deducible  from  them.  The  first  of  tliese  subjects  is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  7  and  the  second  will  be  cleared  up  in  the 
present  chapter. 

On  page  127  we  have  implied  that  a  day  whose  curve  of  happi- 
ness shows  a  surplus  of  pain  niiirht  still  be  considerod  worth 
living,  and  that  on  egotistic  grounds,  provided  it  included  acts 
or  events  presumed  to  affect  the  surplus  of  pleasure  or  pain  of 
subsequent  days.  That  is,  the  immediate  object,  purpose,  or  end 
of  an  act  may  not  be  its  ultirtiate  object,  purpose,  or  end. 
When  a  farmer  plants  seed,  he  does  not  do  it  because  the  act 
is  worth  doing  for  itself.  He  foresees,  or  expects,  that  the  effect 
of  his  act  will  be  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  its  ripening  in  the 
autumn,  the  harvesting  of  the  ripened  grain,  its  threshing, 
grinding,  etc.,  and  finally  its  consumption  by  some  being, 
through  whose  life,  thus  sustained,  happiness  may  be  increased, 
either  that  of  him  who  consumes  it,  or  that  of  some  other  being 
or  beings  influenced  by  him.  We  shall  call  an  act  thus  selected 
because  it  is  a  presumable  cause,  immediate  or  remote,  of  some 
end  desirable  in  itself  —  a  maans;  that  effect  in  the  expectation 
of  inducing  which  it  is  selected,  we  shall  call  an  ultimntr  fn4. 
or  simply  an  end.  A  proximate  end  is  any  effect  produced  bv 
a  means  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  which  connects 
flaid  means  with  its  end.  In  the  above  example,  planting  the 
seed  is  the  means;  the  happiness  to  be  produced  is  the  end; 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wheat  are  proximate  ends.  Tn 
the  threshing,  grinding,  etc..  other  means  are  employed  to  pro- 
duce other  proximate  ends,  all  with  the  ultimate  object  nf  pro- 
ducing happiness:  in  other  words,  the  clean  grain,  the  flour, 
the  bread  made  from  it,  the  life  or  possibility  of  sensation  sus- 
tained by  the  bread,  are  all  proximate  and  not  ultimate   ends. 
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These  proximate  cndK  arc  often  themselves  called  means.  Bread, 
for  example,  would  be  called  a  means  whose  proximate  end  ia 
the  sustaining  of  life,  and  na  it  will  be  convenient  to  do  so,  I 
shall  extend  the  definition  of  the  word  means  so  as  to  include 
proximate  ends,  and  bj\a  means  shall  signify  any  cause  of  an 
ultimate  end,  producible  or  modifiable  by  voluntary  acts.  Hence, 
when  I  say  that  a  right  act  is  that  one  among  two  or  more 
alternatives  which  is  the  presumable  means  of  attaining  the 
greatest  total  surplus  of  happiness,  irrespective  of  other  ends, 
I  but  recast  the  definition  given  on  page  143  in  terms  of  means 
and  ends.  In  other  words,  by  the  very  definition  of  the  word 
should,  and  the  only  one  which  is  at  once  useful,  intelligible, 
and  consistent  with  itself ,'. total  happiness  should  or  ought  to  be 
the  only  ultimate  end  of  voluntary  acts.  J^o  other  end  can 
justify  any  means,  and  this  end  jusUfies  all  means.  In  truth, 
this  statement  again  follows  directly  from  definition.  For  by 
the  phrase  to  justify  in  this  connection,  I  mean  to  make  con- 
sistent with  justice;  by  justice  I  mean  the  quality  common  to 
just  acts:  and  a  jiist  act  is  always  a  right  act. 

Means  and  ends  then  are  connected  with  one  another  by  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In  many  cases  of  very  general 
means,  the  means  and  ends  are  so  closely  related  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  one  another.  Means,  in  fact,  are  continually  mistaken 
for  ends,  as  we  shall  have  ample  occasion  to  make  evident. 
Thus  many  persons  would  claim  that  life  was  an  end  in  itself, 
instead  of  one  of  the  means  —  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
happiness.  Yet  would  a  life  containing  no  happiness  in  itself, 
or  yielding  none  to  other  lives,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  of  any 
use?  Would  it  be  worth  striving  for  as  an  end?  If  so,  what 
meaning  can  be  given  the  words  use  and  irorih  when  employed  in 
such  a  connection? 

Character  is  another  proximate  end  frequently  mistaken  for 
an  ultimate  one.  Those  who  fall  into  this  error  are  denomi- 
nated perfectionists.  They  say  it  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  human 
effort  to  perfect  human  character  —  to  develop  the  faculties 
and  powers  with  which  nature  has  endowed  man  to  a  point  as 
near  perfection  as  possible;  but  when  they  come  to  specific 
statement  it  is  discovered  that  only  certain  parts  of  man's  char- 
acter should  be  developed  and  perfected.  Generosity,  honesty, 
benevolence,  tolerance,  and  unselfishness  in  general,  it  appears 
are  the  chametoristics  to  cultivate.  Xaturo,  however,  has  en- 
dowed us,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  certain  other  traits  — 
envy,  greed,  dishonesty,  vindictivencss,  and  similar  varieties  of 
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selfishness.  Why  should  we  not  cnJtivate  these  traits?  Why 
not  perfect  ourselves  in  tlie  faculty  of  hating  or  coveting  or 
deceiving?  No  moralist  will  admit  that  such  chariicteristies 
are  worth  cultivating;  but  why  not?  They  are  a  part  of  onr 
character  —  should  they  be  left  unperfected  ? 

The  utilitarian  baa  no  difficulty  in  exjilaining  why  unselfish- 
ness should  he  cultivated,  and  selfishness  repressed  and  opposed. 
It  is  hecause  unselfishneeB  leads  to  the  happiness  of  society'  and 
eelfishnesfl  leads  away  from  it.  On  this  view  the  prevailing 
ideal  of  character  is  easily  explainable,  but  on  any  other  it  is 
not  explainable  at  all.  The  perfectionist  cannot  give  any  rea- 
son why  honesty  is  better  than  dishonesty,  or  aitniism  better 
than  egotism,  except  his  personal  preference.  He  has  no  better 
test  of  right  and  wrong  than  his  private  taste,  hacked,  it  may 
be,  by  the  taste  of  the  community  in  which  he  happens  to  live. 

We  might,  if  we  pleased,  enumerate  every  end  other  than  hap- 
piness which  mankind  have  proposed  as  ultimate,  and  should  dis- 
cover them  all  to  be  proximate,  if  indeed  Ihcy  were  useful  ends 
at  sU.  It  is  a  strange  but  only  too  apparent  fact  that  moralists 
are  dismally  ignorant  of  what  they  are  really  seeking.  Long- 
fellow's attitude  is  typical : 

"Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Finds  us  farther  than  to-day." 

Each  to-morrow  shonld  find  us  farther  than  to-day,  should 
it?  Farther  in  what  dirfclionf  This  is  the  important  ques- 
tion, and  intuitionism  cannot  answer  it.  The  fact  is,  that  en- 
joyment is  our  destined  end  or  way,  and  moralists,  poets,  poli- 
ticians, and  platitudinarians  may  sound  the  immeasurable 
depths  of  vagueness  through  all  eternity  without  discovering 
any  other. 

Before  leaving  the  present  subject  there  are  two  doctrines  re- 
lating to  human  conduct,  oppoced  to  one  another  and  to  the  utili- 
tarian theory,  which  should  ho  discussed  as  an  incident  of  our 
exposition.  These  are  the  doctrines  known  as  free.  vAll  and 
fatalism.  By  contrasting  them  with  the  doctrine  herein  ex- 
pounded their  relation  to,  and  violation  of,  common  sense  will 
become  clear.     Let  us  begin  with  free  will. 

Those  who  advocate  the  theory  of  free  will  claim  that  hnmnn 
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conduct  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  causation  —  that  voluntary 
acts  are  uncaused  or  free.  Now  they  must  mean  either  (1) 
That  volition  is  not  causaily  related  to  acts,  or  (2)  That  volition 
itself  is  uncaused.  The  first  contention  would  mean  that  all 
acts  are  involuntary  —  that  it  is  futile  to  tell  men  to  act  in 
this  way  or  that,  because  even  should  they  attempt  to  do  so, 
the  acts  resulting  would  have  no  relation  to  those  which  they 
willed  to  do.  If  this  theory  indeed  be  true,  our  definition  of 
right  and  wrong  becomes  meaningless,  since  alternatives  are  non- 
existent and  hence  do  not  admit  of  selection.  Should  we,  for 
example,  will  to  walk  down  the  street  some  morning,  we  might 
find  ourselves  climbing  a  tree,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
voluntarily  to  prevent  this  act,  however  we  desired  to  prevent 
it,  since  our  volition  would  have  no  causal  relation  to  our  act 
or  to  its  prohibition.  On  such  an  assumption  men  cannot  do 
what  they  like.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  contention 
not  only  violates  the  common  sense  theory  of  conduct  as  herein 
expounded,  but  contradicts  the  universal  testimony  of  observa- 
tion, that  volition  is  causally  related  to  action. 

But  perhaps  those  who  contend  that  the  will  is  free  do  not 
support  the  first  possible  interpretation  of  their  assertion,  but 
support  the  second  one  —  that  volition  itself  is  uncaused.  This 
contention  would  mean  that  the  distinctions  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  and  between  right  and  wrong  acts  are  real,  but 
of  no  service  as  guides  to  conduct.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  first, 
it  would  be  futile  to  tell  men  to  act  in  this  way  or  in  that, 
since  such  advice  could  only  affect  their  conduct  by  affecting 
their  volition;  but  as  their  volition  is  uncaused  it  cannot  be 
affected  by  anything  at  all ;  hence  it  is  quite  useless  for  any  one 
to  advocate  a  guide  to  conduct,  since  no  one  could  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  even  if  they  wanted  to.  On  this  assumption  men 
can,  in  general,  do  what  they  like,  but  they  cannot,  in  any 
degree,  determine  that  which  they,  or  anyone  else,  likes,  since 
this  is  indeterminable.  Common  sense,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  not  only  can  men  do  what  they  like,  (within  the  limits  of 
the  physically  possible)  hut  that  that  which  they  like  is  determi- 
nable, or  subject  to  causation.  Ilenee  it  is  useful  to  tell 
men  to  act  in  this  way  or  in  thnt;  since,  if  they  will  to  guide 
their  own  conduct  by  the  advice  thus  given,  their  volition  ijvill 
causally  affcet  their  motives,  which,  being  the  determinants  of 
other  volitions,  will  dctcniiine  their  nct,<.  I'nder  these  condi- 
tions the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  capable  of 
serving  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  but  not  otherwise. 
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To  bring  out  yet  more  distinctly  tho  opposition  bctwL-en  com- 
mon sense  and  the  theory  of  free  will  let  us  examine  the  subject 
of  punishment.  The  utilitarian  is,  in  general,  opposed  to  the 
infliction  of  pain:  but  punishment  i»  painful.  Does  he  there- 
fore deem  all  punishment  wrong?  Certainly  not.  Anv  meanfi 
which  presumably  results  in  the  utilitarian  end  ie  right:  hence 
when  punishment  so  results  it  is  right,  but  not  otherwise. 
Therefore,  pain,  though  never  an  ultimate  end,  may  be  a  proxi- 
mate one.  It  may  be  used  as  a  means  to  the  utilitarian  end, 
and  so  may  pleasure.  In  other  words,  the  utilitarian  regards 
punishment  and  reward  precisely  as  he  does  any  and  all  other 
means.  If  they  tend  to  the  end  of  utility  they  arc  useful; 
otherwise  they  are  not.  Punishment  has  no  relation  to  ven- 
geance, but  is  a  means  to  the  end  of  utility,  and  it  .seeks  said 
end  by  two  routes:  (1)  By  causing  pain  to  him  who  commits 
wrong  acts  it  tends  to  prevent  their  repetition  by  the  person 
punislied,  through  fear  of  repetition  of  the  pain,  (2)  By  caus- 
ing other  persons  to  fear  similar  puuishmeut  it  tends  to  i)rpvent 
the  commission  of  similar  acts  by  them.  The  only  useful  pur- 
pose of  punishment  therefore  is  as  a  preventative.  The  man- 
ner in  which  punishment  (and  reward)  affect  conduct  is  ex- 
plained in  more  detail  in  Chapter  9.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  pain  inflicted  in  punishment  should  be  the  least 
which  will  attain  the  end  sought.  From  this  brief  explanation 
of  the  utility  of  punishment  the  utility  of  reward  will  be  ap- 
parent. 

Obviously  the  utilitarian  theory  of  punishment  presupposes 
that  volition  is  subject  to  causation.  In  fact,  common  sense 
holds  that  character  is  a  cause  of  conduct,  and  hence  that  we 
may  infer  character  from  conduct,  just  as  we  may  infer  any 
other  familiar  cause  from  its  effect.  The  free  will  theorist 
claims  that  character  is  not  a  cause  of  conduct,  because  conduct 
has  no  cause;  and  hence  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  of  a 
man's  character  from  his  conduct.  The  best  acts  might  be 
those  of  the  worst  character,  and  the  worst  acts  those  of  the 
best  character.  To  punish  a  man  for  murder  or  any  other  crime, 
for  example,  would,  on  this  assumption,  accomplish  no  useful 
end,  since  as  his  conduct  has  no  relation  to  bis  character,  it 
would  not  permit  us  to  infer  that  any  presumption  had,  bv  hi>; 
act  been  established  that  he  would  commit  similar  acts  in  the 
future;  and  the  punishment  could  not  be  instrumental  in  af- 
fecting the  acts  of  others,  since  such  acts  would  be  unaffectablc 
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by  any  cauee.  Under  such  conditions  punishment  might  grat- 
ify vengeance,  but  vengeance  is  not  a  useful  end. 

The  doctrine  of  free  will  is  obviously  utterly  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  and  even  those  who  claim  that  they  support  it, 
by  their  acts  prove  that  they  do  not.  Any  man  who  attempts  tn 
alEect  the  conduct  of  others  through  their  volition  by  persuasion, 
advice,  threats,  or  in  any  other  manner,  proves  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  theory  of  free  will,  and  as  every  sane  man  has  done 
these  things,  and  intends  to  do  them'again,  more  or  less  often, 
it  follows  that  no  sane  man  believes  in  that  doctrine,  though 
many  think  they  do. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  the  theory  of  free  will  be  rejected, 
if  all  acts  are  determined  by  the  law  of  causation,  what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  affect  things  —  of  trying  to  do  anything?  If 
everything  is  controlled  by  causation,  human  etfort  can  better 
nothing,  and  hence  ail  human  effort  is  useless.  This  attitude 
of  mind  is  what  is  known  as  fatalism,  and  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral belief  that  between  free  will  and  fatalism  there  is  no  alter- 
native. The  generality  of  such  n  belief  is  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences that  the  nature  of  common  sense  has  never  been  really 
apprehended ;  for  common  sense  not  only  supplies  an  alterna- 
tive, but  is  itself  the  alternative. 

The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  misapprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  useful,  just  as  the  difficulty  about  the  e.\istcnee 
of  the  external  world  arises  from  misapprehcni^ion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  existence.  Hence,  the  chief  question  of  ethics, 
as  of  metaphysics,  is  a  verbal  question,  and  can  be  answered  by 
sufficiently  defining  a  word.  The  ordinarily  understood  mean- 
ing of  the  word  useful  is  suflScicnt  for  some  purposes,  but  not  for 
this  one.  Let  us  sec  just  how  the  fatalist  deceives  himself  by 
not  understanding  his  own  meaning. 

The  utilitarian  expres^-s  by  the  word  vsefulness  a  definite 
quality  of  alternatives  —  a  quality  specified  on  page  145.  He 
asserts  that  when  men  select  alternatives  having  this  quality 
they  have  performed  a  useful  act.  What  then  can  the  fatalist 
mean  when  he  says  the  selection  of  such  alternatives  is  use- 
less? Employing  the  words  useful  and  useless  in  the  utili- 
tarian sense,  such  an  assertion  would  bo  a  contradiction  in  term.'i 
Evidently  the  fatalist  is  attempting  to  express  something  more 
than  a  contradiction.  Therefore  he  must  imply  by  the  term 
usefulness  a  different  quality  from  that  implied  by  the  utili- 
tarian. 

Now  tlie  fatalist  in  saying  that  there  is  no  use  in  doing  any- 
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thing,  in  making  any  effort,  in  performing  any  act,  must  mean 
either  (1)  That  all  acts  are  equally  uselese.  or  (3)  That  to  do 
nothing  at  all  ia  the  only  useful  thing  to  do.  If  it  is  the  first 
meaning  tliat  the  fatalist  is  trying  to  ejipress,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  elects  to  employ  the  word  vsehssneas  to  express  the 
common  quality  of  voluntary  acts,  since  no  other  meaning  of 
the  word  would  justify  his  assertion.  This  quality  is  volition, 
and  so  far  as  known  no  other,  except  conHciousness,  is  universally 
conjoined  with  it.  Hence  involuntary  acts  would  be  the  only 
useful  ones.  Of  course  with  such  a  meaning  of  the  word  use- 
less, tlie  assertion  of  the  fatalist  that  oil  voluntary  acts  are  useless 

true  —  but  it  is  not  interesting.  It  is  merely  saying  that  what 
is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fatalist  means  that  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all  is  the  only  useful  thing  to  do,  he  must  moan  by  a 
Dseful  act  the  act  involving  minimum  activitj',  or  he  must  have 
discovered  some  class  of  experiences  nniversaljy  conjoined  with 
the  act  of  minimum  activity,  to  (he  onniTiion  quality  of  which  he 
gives  the  name  usefulness.  On  the  first  supposition,  his  asser- 
tion is  again  only  a  way  of  saying  that  what  is,  is;  this  would 
be  uninteresting  if  true.  On  the  second,  his  assertion  would  be 
interesting  if  true,  but  it  would  not  be  true.  The  fatalist  has 
discovered  no  such  class  of  experiences  and  would  not  pretend 
that  he  had.  The  fatalist,  or  indeed  anyone  who  deems  fatalism 
the  only  alternative  of  free  will,  is  simply  a  confused  person 
who  thinks  that  by  doing  nothing  he  can  escape  performing  a 
voluntary  act.  He  forgets  that  the  act  of  minimum  activity,  if 
voluntarily  selected,  is  as  mnch  a  voluntary  act  as  any  other, 
and  if  not  voluntarily  selected,  it  is  not  a  part  of  conduct.  In 
fact,  so  long  as  a  being  is  capable  of  voluntary  acts  he  must 
select  some  alternative.  It  is  impossiihle  for  him  to  do  other- 
wise. The  utilitarian  in  classifying  voluntary  acts  into  right, 
wrong,  useful,  useless,  etc.,  thereby  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  selection  of  some  will  lend  to  greater  happiness  than 
the  selection  of  others.  If  the  fatalist,  or  anyone  else,  says  that 
this  distinction  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  very  well  — 
his  remark  calls  for  no  response;  for  either  he  docs  not  tell  the 
truth,  or  he  is  incapable  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  hence  can 
no  more  comprehend  the  difTerence  between  right  and  wrong, 
than  a  man  congenitally  blind  can  comprehend  the  diiTerence 
between  red  and  green. 

Fatalism  indeed  is  not  a  belief;  it  is  a  mere  form  nf  words 
used  to  confound  the  unrefleeting  mind.  Consi.stent  fatalists, 
like  consistent  advocates  of  free  will,  do  not  exist.     Indeed  they 
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could  not  exist  long,  sioce  they  would  very  soon  die  of  etarva- 
tion.  Eating  is  not  an  act  of  minimum  activity.  To  expose 
these  sophistries  which  have  plagued  philosophers  for  ages, 
nothing  is  required  but  common  sense,  for  common  sense  is  as 
applicable  to  philosophy  as  it  is  to  farming.  It  tests  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  use,  right,  exist,  etc.,  by  the  same  methods 
it  would  employ  in  the  case  of  the  words  hat,  or  house,  or 
pea  soup,  and  however  opposed  to  immemorial  usage  the  re- 
quirement may  be,  it  insists  that  the  first  class  of  words  must 
have  a  defiDite  meaning,  just  as  the  second  class  must  have  one, 
in  order  to  be  of  service  to  mankind. 

The  analysis  of  common  sense  here  brought  to  a  close,  I  be- 
lieve is  sufifieient  for  the  purposes  to  which  I  design  applying  it. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  complete.  To  make  it  so  would 
require  a  work  many  times  longer  than  this  one.  In  its  formu- 
lation I  have  followed  the  scientific  —  not  the  historic  method. 
I  have  not  endeavored  to  discover  any  universally  applied  cri- 
terion of  meaning,  of  truth,  or  of  right  —  indeed,  I  have  shown 
that  such  criteria  do  not  exist,  although  they  ought  to.  Criteria 
common  to  all  minds,  however,  do  exist,  though  they  are  not 
consistently  and  universally  applied  by  all  minds.  Such  com- 
mon criteria  I  believe  I  have  in  the  foregoing  examination  dis- 
closed, and  upon  the  distinction  between  them  and  all  others, 
have  founded  the  distinction  between  common  sense  and  all 
other  varieties  of  sense.  I  do  not  claim  that  all  men  at  all 
times  test  or  have  tested  the  intelligibility  of  terms  by  the  cri- 
teria laid  down  in  (.'hnpter  1 ;  that  they  teat  or  have  tested  the 
truth  of  propositions  by  a  belief-judgment;  that  they  test  or 
have  tested  the  utility  of  acts  by  a  use-judgment  I  do  claim 
that  they  ought  to  do  so. 

The  main  difficulty  with  theories  of  morals  thus  far  has  been 
that  philosophers  have  sought  a  universal  moral  criterion  when 
none  existed.  To  overthrow  the  utilitarian  doctrine  it  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  men  sometimes  do  not  net  from 
considerations  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  but  such  a  criticism  no 
more  invalidates  the  utilitarian  criterion  of  morality  than  the 
demonstration  that  men  sometimes  do  not  reason  according  to 
tlie  rules  of  the  syllogism  invalidates  deductive  logic.  It  is 
merely  a  reminder  that  there  is  a  difference  between  cor- 
rect and  incorrect  reasoning  and  conduct  — between  what  ought 
to  be,  and  wluit  is.  This  has  been  long  recognized  in  logic, 
but    criticisms    of    the    theory    of    utility    like    that    cited. 
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show  tliat  it  has  not  been  recognized  in  ethics.  I  make  no 
claim  that  the  production  of  happiness  or  tlie  prevention  of 
pain  are  the  only  ultimate  ends  which  determine  the  acts,  even 
of  egotists.  Acte  may  have  many  ultimate  ends.  The  end  may 
|jL>  determined  solely  by  habit,  and  often  is;  more  often  it  is 
individual  happiness  only  which  is  sought,  and  this,  as  in  the 
acts  of  revengeful  or  malicious  characters,  may  be  found  in  the 
unhappiness  of  others.  What  I  tlo  claim  is  that  though  many 
ends  may  be  possible,  only  one  may  be  right. 

The  criteria  of  intelligibility,  of  truth,  and  of  utility  are  not 
Winventioti'B;  they  are  discoveries.  Philosophers  can  no  more 
invent  them  than  Newton  could  invent  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  uniformities  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  are  alike  dis- 
closed by  an  examination  of  the  mind.  They  are  uniformities 
of  mind  —  indeed  they  could  not  be  uniformities  of  anytliing 
else,  since  nothing  else  exists. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  sought  to  ei^tab- 
lish,  and  ehicidnfe  by  discussion,  the  fundamental  detinitiona 
and  postulates  upon  which  the  science  of  public  and  private 
morals  must  be  founded,  for  lika  other  sciences  that  of  morals 
must  rest  on  definitions  and  postulates  (or  axioms).  It  may 
be  that  with  the  meanings  I  have  given  the  words  correct  and 
incorrect,  truth  and  untruth,  certain  and  probable,  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  rest,  the  reader  may  take  issue  —  it  may  be 
that  he  will  challenge  the  meaning  which  I  have  given  the  word 
meaning  itself.  To  this  I  take  no  exception ;  but  I  submit  that 
if  a  communicable  philosophy  is  possible  at  all,  to  these  terms  of 
fundamental  import  a  meaning  must  be  assignable,  and,  if 
assignable,  one  or  more  criteria  must  bo  recognized  by  which 
a  meaning  may  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  not  a  mean- 
ing. It  is  not  sufficient  to  commence  by  defining  our  funda- 
mental terms  —  we  must  first  define  defnition.  We  must  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  a  moaning  in  order  that  our  symbols 
may  not  consist  of  mere  sounds.  Hence  if  the  reader  deems 
that  the  science  of  morals  should  rest  on  definitions  different 
from  those  we  have  supplied,  let  him  first  satisfy  himself  what 
he  means  by  a  meaning.  Having  established  his  tests  of  a 
meaning,  let  him  then  define  truth  and  untruth,  right  and 
wrong,  &c.,  for  himself,  and  submit  them  to  the  tests  thus  es- 
tablished. If  by  this  means,  definitions  more  suitable  than 
those  I  have  proposed  are  forthcoming,  then  those  I  have  pro- 
posed should  be  displaced  by  them;  but  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  a  science  or  an  art  of  morals,  or  even  to 
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discuss  the  subject,  without  assigning  definite  meanings  to  the 
fundamental  terms  involved.  If  an  issue  between  the  meanings 
herein  set  forth  and  others,  testable  and  tested,  may  be  raised, 
it  would  be  time  well  spent  to  debate  their  respective  claims 
to  recognition ;  but  such  an  issue  to  have  any  interest  must  be 
between  one  distinct  meaning  and  another.  It  must  not  be 
between  a  meaning  and  no  meaning.  Such  an  issue  may  no 
doubt  be  rais(»d,  but  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  has  not  vet  been 
raised.  In  tlie  absence  therefore  of  alternative  meanings,  I  shall 
adhere  to  my  own,  trusting  to  future  criticism  to  correct  them 
if  they  tend  to  mislead. 

Having  now  in  our  ]X)ssession  the  criteria  of  common  sense, 
we  may  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  principal  modes  of 
deviation  therefrom,  without  danger  of  making  mere  fortuitous 
'differences  of  opinion  the  foundation  of  criticism.  We  shall  not 
make  received  opinions  the  test  of  truth  and  right,  hut  shall 
make  truth  and  right  the  test  of  received  opinions.  Common 
sense  shall  be  the  criterion  of  custom,  instead  of  custom  the 
criterion  of  common  sense.  This  procedure,  though  unusual, 
is  wiser  than  generally  believed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Judgments,  whether  of  belief  or  of  use,  which  derive  their 
authority  from  any  souree  otlier  than  common  sense,  are  called 
errors,  and  error  is  their  common  quality.  Error,  or  deviation 
from  common  sense,  is  of  two  elaages:  (1)  Abnormal.  (3)  Nor- 
mal. To  varieties  of  ttie  first  class  the  names  insanity  or  ec- 
centricity are  attached,  according  to  their  degree  of  deviation, 
and  to  varieties  of  the  second  class  are  attached  various  names 
euch  as  orthodoxy,  piety,  consfirttatism,  etc. 

In  the  stndy  of  mental  pathology  alienists  have  been  able  to 
recognize  insanity',  or  fibnnrma!  deviation  from  common  sense, 
as  of  several  distinct  kinds  or  classes.  Our  analysis  of  com- 
mon sense  will  enable  us  to  classify  normal  deviations  in  a 
similar  manner.  Not  that  the  varieties  to  be  discussed  are  con- 
fined to  normal  error  —  they  are  common  to  abnormal  error  as 
well  —  and  may  all  be  regarded  as  kinds  or  classes  of  mania, 
of  such  universal  extension  that  we  may  say  no  one  in  the  world 
is  entirely  free  from  them.  They  are  of  tlirce  classes:  logo- 
mania,  proteromanxa,  and  pathomanta.  Ijet  us  discuss  them 
briefly  in  order. 

Logomania  (Gr.  Awyw  =  word : /mvia  =  madness)  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  which  men  are  under  of  thinking  in 
symbols,  and  arises  from  confusion  in  the  use  of  those  symbols. 
Because  reasoning  requires  the  mental  manipulation  of  symbols, 
men  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  mental  manipula- 
tion of  symbols  is  reasoning.  Thus  they  substitute  the  empty 
forms  of  thonght  for  thought  itself,  deeming  that  a  sound  has 
meaning  because  it  is  articulate  —  they  think  of,  instead  of 
with,  symbols.  Logomania  is  the  most  universal  of  all  forms 
of  mania,  arising  as  it  does  from  a  universal  necessity  of  thought. 
As  already  shown,  the  questions  of  the  existence  of  the  exter- 
nal world  and  of  free  will  and  fatalism  —  the  two  most  per- 
plexing questions  in  philosophy  —  are  purely  verbal,  and  would 
never  have  arisen  except  for  logomania.  A  few  of  the  strongest 
intellects  have  succeeded   in  freeing  themselves  from  protero- 
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mania,  but  none  from  logomania,  and  I  may  predict  with  con- 
fidence that  whatever  errors  may  be  discovered  in  the  present 
work  will  be  due  to  thia  pervasive  weakness  of  the  human 
intellect,  for  I  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  infirmities  which  have 
80  universally  beset  accter  minda. 

Every  variety  of  sophistry  is  fostered  by  logomania,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  other  forms  of  mania  could  maintain  their  domin- 
ion in  the  normal  mind  were  logomania  dislodged,  for  words 
are  as  well  adapted  to  the  eoDcealmcnt  as  to  the  expression  of 
truth.  In  all  departments  of  human  thought  delusions  are 
concealed  by  phrases,  such  as  "the  point  of  view,"  "the  dis- 
crepancy between  theory  and  practice,"  and  others,  by  which 
evidence  is  nullified  and  inconsistencies  reconciled.  So  insep- 
arable are  expressions  of  this  character  from  sophistry  that  they 
may  well  be  called  sophist's  companions. 

From  logomania  spring  the  various  forms  of  mysticism, 
metaphysical,  theological,  and  political,  and  the  low  standard 
of  comprehension  pertaining  thereto.  A  mystic  deems  that  he 
understands  a  proposition  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  sound  of  its 
terms.  This  substitution  of  sound  for  sense  results  in  paralysis 
of  the  understanding  and  a  love  of  vagueness  for  its  own  sake 
which  may  develop  into  a  kind  of  pathnmania.  So  infiuenced 
are  some  persona  by  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  dressing  to  their 
truth,  that  were  we  to  express  the  proposition  that  two  and  two 
are  four  in  sufficiently  obscure  and  rhythmical  language  they 
would  hail  the  effort  as  the  inspiration  of  a  seer.  Indeed  I 
confidently  expect  that  a  common  criticism  of  the  utilitarian 
ideal  as  herein  set  forth  will  be  that  it  is  too  distinct  —  too 
definite  —  that  quantity  of  happiness,  considered  as  a  magni- 
tude—  as  something  capable  of  definition  and  measurement, 
like  pig  iron  or  coal,  is  altogether  too  unworthy  and  vulgar  an 
object  for  high-minded  human  beings  to  seek.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  time  to  refer  to  ideals  in  obscure  and  figurative  language, 
and  if  the  sound  value  of  their  expression  can  be  enhanced  by 
giving  it  poetical  form,  fhey  are  doomed  particularly  worthy 
of  respect.  Should  I  proclaim  the  elevation  of  humanity,  the 
regeneration  of  mankind,  or  the  ennobling  of  the  race,  as  the 
object  of  human  endeavor,  I  should  doubtless  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  people  to  agree  with  me,  and  general  agreement  would 
be  easier  to  secure  from  the  fact  that  no  one  would  have  any 
clear  idea  of  just  what  it  was  to  which  he  was  agreeing.  No 
doubt  this  system  has  its  advantages,  but  if  we  are  content  with 
the  vague  lucubration  thus  substituted  for  the  discussion  of  a 
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common  sense  ideal,  we  mnet  be  content  to  leave  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  chaos  in  which  we  find  it,  and  we  shall 
have  need  of  all  the  question-begging  epithets  which  the  lan- 
guage can  nfFord  in  order  to  "reconcile"  contradictions  and 
"  interpret "  absurditicB,  He  who  deems  the  value  of  an  ideal 
is  to  be  measured  by  its  indistinctnesB  will  certainly  have  no 
flj-mpathy  for  that  of  utilitarittnism. 

Logouiania  leads  to  at  least  one  other  important  class  of  errors 
besides  those  which  arise  from  the  equivocality  and  avocality  of 
terms.  This  class  originates  from  a  process  which  may  be 
termed  verbal  emascidiiUon.  Tcrnia  which  from  custom  or  other 
habitual  association  have,  in  the  popular  mind,  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  important  —  as  expressing  some  vita!  object  of,  or 
distinction  in,  experience  —  are  used  to  expHwa  something  of 
little  or  no  importance.  Thus  the  mind  is  misled  by  its  sym- 
bols, and  distinctions  of  no  real  ccmsequence  to  sentient  beings 
come  to  serve  as  guides  to  conduct.  Sometimes  terms  are  pur- 
posely emasculated  bv  (li.>i|inTif.>;t  persons  with  intent  to  dncpive, 
but  more  frequently  the  process  is  spontaneous,  resulting  as 
often  as  not  in  self-deception.  Inferences  in  which  emasculated 
terms  are  employed  lead  to  propositions  which,  though  true, 
are  of  no  interest.  Examples  of  emasculation  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  next  book.  Hence  we  need  not  stop  to  illustrate  the 
process  here. 

Proteromania  (Qr.  irp&Ttpoif  -  prior:  fuifia  =  madness)  is  the 
name  of  that  form  of  deviation  from  common  sense  which 
substitutes  priority  for  reasonableness  as  the  test  of  truth  and 
right.  Next  to  logomania  it  is  the  most  universal  of  all  forms 
of  mania.  The  victim  of  proteromania  believes  that  doetrino. 
or  approves  that  precept  which  first  finds  lodgment  in  his  mind. 
Thenceforth,  it  holds  its  place  through  priority  of  possession 
and  reason  cannot  dislodge  it.  Thus  arise  both  logical  and 
ethical  dogmas  corresponding  to  deviations  from  a  belief-  and  a 
use- judgment  respectively. 

So  universal  is  this  tendency  that  when,  through  the  acci- 
dents of  history  or  the  conflict  of  opposing  views,  the  logical 
or  moral  codes  of  a  people  are  altered,  it  merely  results  in  dis- 
placing one  dogma  by  another,  and  this  process  has  operated 
in  all  departments  of  thought,  no  real  progress  rosnltinEr.  until 
the  inductive  method,  by  deerees  gaining  a  foothold,  has  dis- 
placed dogma  and  substituted  knowledge  for  ignorance.  It  was 
by  such  displacements  of  dogma  that  modern  civilization  arose. 

Intuitioniflts,  or  those  who  distinguish  the  correct  from  the 
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incorrect  by  discovering  what  convictions  are,  and  what  are  not, 
in  their  minds  are  usually  victims  of  proteromania.  What  they 
believe  they  call  trus  —  what  they  disbelieve  they  call  xtntrue  — 
what  they  approve  they  call  right  ■ — what  they  disapprove  they 
call  WTOTig  —  and  they  measure  probability  by  the  strength,  in- 
stead of  by  the  origin,  of  their  convictions.  A  dogmatist  is  an 
intuitionist  whose  convictions  arc  those  of  his  own  community 
or  some  particular  class  thereof.  Dogmatism  is  merely  the 
commonest  form  of  intuitionism.  So  frequently  shall  we  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  ubiquitous  opponent  of  common  sense 
in  the  following  pages  that  further  discussion  of  its  nature  at 
this  point  is  superfluous. 

Scarcely  less  general  than,  and  closely  allied  to,  proteromania 
is  pathomania  {Or.  «««w  =sensibility:  ^viii  =  madness),  which 
results  from  the  employment  of  emotion  or  sentiment  as  a 
substitute  for  judgment  in  distinguishing  truth  from  untruth, 
and  right  from  wrong.  The  patliomaniac  will  reject  any  prin- 
ciple or  precept  which  he  dislikes  to  believe  or  approve,  and 
recognizes  truth  and  rightness  by  a  kind  of  feeling,  which  is  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  intiiUion  of  tlie  proteromaniac  by 
its  emotional  nature.  The  violation  of  this  feeling  he  looks 
upon  with  horror,  thus  reganling  mondity  an  a  kind  of  hys- 
teria, instead  of  a  branch  —  and  the  main  branch  —  of  conunon 
sense.  The  sophist's  companions  most  in  use  by  pathomaniacs 
usually  include  the  words  hoh/',  mi-red.  divine,  and  they  are  fond 
of  referring  to  the  higher  Ihouglit  or  the  si/iritiial  life.  They 
are  generally  persons  of  excellent  character,  hut  their  conduct 
fails  to  get  the  benefit  thereof  because  they  make  emotion  a 
guide,  as  well  as  a  motive,  to  conduct.  Ounpowder  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  impelling  a  projectile,  but  a  poor  means  of 
guiding  it.  In  conduct,  as  in  shooting,  the  means  of  direction 
and  the  moans  of  impulsion  should  be  distinct.  Emotion  is  not 
a  useful  guide,  though  it  may  be  a  nsefu!  motive,  to  action. 
Common  sense  is  tlie  only  useful  guide  and  to  substitute  for  it 
any  emotional  impulse  is  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  animals. 
Emotions  can  no  more  aid  in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong 
than  in  distinguishing  truth  from  untruth. 

The  three  form-i  of  mania  discuswd,  cond>incd  or  uncom- 
bined,  are  responsible  for  pnictically  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  normal 
deviations  from  sense  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Although 
conspicuous  in  ever\'  phase  of  human  activity,  the  most  biineful 
influence  of  these  errors  is  that  involved  in  the  corruption  which 
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they  introduce  into  the  various  codes  of  rnonils,  and  of  public 
morals  in  particular. 

It  needs  but  the  most  superficial  obcervation  of  the  usages 
of  society  to  discover  that  standards  of  public  conduct  are  varia- 
ble in  a  high  degree.  Public  acts  are  accepted  or  rejected, 
approved  or  disapproved,  ou  many  distinct  grounds.  The  deter- 
mining distinction  may  be  that  between  right  and  wrong,  expedi- 
ent and  inexpedient,  economic  and  uneconomic,  just  and  unjust. 
Christian  and  unchristian,  conservative  and  radical,  or  any  other 
which  circumstances  may  suggest.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  cite 
examples  of  the  application  of  such  standards.  The  editorial 
page  of  the  first  newspaper  which  the  reader  mav  ttike  up  will 
probably  afford  several.  This  being  the  case,  it  W^mes  perti- 
nent to  inquire  what  relation  these  standards  b«ar  to  one 
another.  Arc  the  various  antithetical  terms  wo  have  cited  merely 
a  serioa  of  synonyms?  Are  the  distinctions  expressed  by  them 
in  rnality  lln'  siimc  distinction,  whiuh.  I>y  the  diTTi'c  nf  custom 
has  come  to  be  expressed  by  terms  different  in  sound,  and  with 
every  outward  and  visible  sign  of  being  different  in  sense?  If 
not,  how  is  it  that  we  may  employ  any  one  of  them  we  please 
as  a  standard  of  public  conduct.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
given  act  is  admitted  to  be  economic.  Is  it  therefore  right,  ex- 
pedient, just,  Christian,  and  conservative?  Or  may  an  eco- 
nomic act  be  wrong,  or  unjust,  or  radical?  Similarly,  may  a 
just  act  or  a  right  one  bo  sometimes  uneconomic,  unchristian,  and 
inexpedient?  If  not,  then  it  would  seem  that  these  various 
standards  are  in  reality  but  one  standard.  If  so,  by  what  means 
shall  we  judge  of  an  act  or  policy  which  is  acceptable  to  one 
standard  and  unacceptable  to  others.  Of  course  if  we  accept 
the  first  hypothesis,  and  agree  that  all  these  and  other  standards 
are  in  reality  the  same,  the  modes  of  expression  alone  being 
different,  then  we  may  dispense  with  all  distinctions  other  than 
that  between  right  and  wrong,  since  the  other  antithetical  terms 
which  appear  to  imply  that  other  standards  are  permissible,  are 
but  synonyms  for  right  and  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
accept  the  second  hypothesis,  and  admit  that  there  are  several 
distinct  standards  by  which  policies  may  he  judged,  by  what 
means  shall  we  decide  between  these  varying  standards  when 
we  find  that  they  disagree?  For  example,  suppose  an  act  were 
economic,  just,  and  conservative,  and  at  the  same  time  wrong, 
inexpedient,  and  unchristian.  By  what  criterion  could  we  be 
guided  in  such  a  dilemma?  Obviously  we  should  require  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  standards.     Without  it  we  should 
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be  without  any  guide  whatever;  but  with  it  we  should  possees 
a  guide  which  would  render  all  other  guides  Bubordinate,  since 
a  criterion  which  is  a  ptandard  of  standards,  i,  e.,  au  ultimate 
standard,  must  be  one  to  whose  decree  the  decree  of  all  pros- 
imate  standards  must  be  subordinated.  Hence  if  it  be  once  ad- 
mitted that  right  and  wrong  furnish  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  policies  of  nations  or  of  society,  it  is  at  the  same  time  admits 
ted  that  there  is  no  other.  If  it  be  denied,  then  right  and  wrong 
are  completely  valueless  as  standards,  and  until  some  other  i*i 
proposed,  all  suggestible  public  acts  are  equally  worthy  of  ap- 
proval, any  one  being  as  good  or  as  bad  as  any  other.  What- 
ever standard  men  may  prevail  upon  themsflces  to  accept,  this 
muck  is  certain:  it  mitsl  be  either  one  or  none,  for  there  is  no 
middle  ground. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  matter  ought  to  be  plain  to  anyone 
capable  of  thinking  clearly,  bnt  unfortunately  clear  thinking 
since  the  time  of  Bentham  has  been  banislied  from  ethics.  Thus 
Professor  Hyslop  after  discussing  the  several  theories  of  conduct 
with  characteristic  confusion  concludes  thus : 

"  No  one  theory  fheroforD  is  complete,  but  taken  alone  is  one- 
aided,  and  requires  the  others  to  supply  its  deficioncies.  This  is  in 
accord  with  common  sense,  which  judnes  of  particular  cases  about 
as  described  and  only  ffets  into  ditficulty  when  some  theorist 
unjustly  asks  it  to  explain  its  consistency,  presuming  that  there 
should  be  but  a  single  simple  criterion  of  morality,  when  in  fact 
it  is  synthetic  or  complex."  ^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  curious  variety  of  common 
sense  which  "  gets  into  difficulty  when  some  theorist  unjustly  ( ?) 
asks  it  to  explain  its  consistency."  Seldom  have  we  seen  such 
as  explicit  attempt  to  establish,  once  for  all,  the  proposition 
80  dear  to  the  aflcctions  of  every  sophist  —  that  what  is,  is  not. 
He  who  maintains  a  compound  (or  synthetic)  standard  of 
morality  necessarily  asserts  that  proposition.  To  claim  that  the 
moral  value  of  conduct  can  be  measured  by  several  ultimate 
standards  not  mutually  rnnvcrtiblo  is  as  absurd  as  to  claim 
that  distance  can  be  measured  not  only  in  such  mutually  con- 
vertible units  as  feet,  meters,  rods  or  miles,  but  equally  well  ill 
bushels,  acres,  tons  or  amperes.  A  properly  qualified  logo- 
maniac  would  probably  tell  us  that  the  applicability  of  one  or 

1  ElemenU  of  Ethics,  p.  SSG. 
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the  other  of  tliose  standards  to  the  measurement  of  distance 
would  depend  upon  "the  point  of  view,"  since  distance  being 
Bometliing  "  83'nthetie  "  is  to  be  measured  by  several  standards, 
and  common  sense  should  not  "unjustly"  require  consistency 
amonj^  them. 

In  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  standards  of  pub- 
lic conduct  a  good  many  eophist's  companions  are  in  common 
use,  such  ae  ethically  conoid f.rf.d,  momily  ronfiihrrd,  ecunum- 
ically  cotuf'dfred.  We  arc  tnld  tliat  a  Btandard  must  not  he 
earned  "too  far."  that  theories  "have  their  limltatious,"  and 
that  much  depends  iijion  tlie  "standpoint"  Such  phrases  are 
futile  ae  a  means  of  reconcilinE  tlie  irreconcilable.  Tjiey  are 
but  verbal  disguises  for  a  real  standard  of  public  conduct,  which 
under  varying  circumstances  assumes  various  names,  and  that 
standard  is  custom. 

The  examination  of  the  human  mind  undertaken  in  Cbapters 
1,  2,  and  3  has  supplied  us  with  a  standard^ the  simple 
standard  of  right  and  wroii;,'  —  iiiiJ  Jn  the  tight  of  coniinon 
sense  so  supplied,  we  shall'examine  the  prevailing  political  dog- 
mas which  at  the  present  time  supply  such  standards  of  public 
conduct  as  are  available.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  but  shall  confine  attention  to  four  of  the 
main  political  delusions  of  the  day.  These  are:  First,  that  in- 
dividuals have  inalienable  rights:  Second,  that  natural  laws 
are,  or  tend  to  be,  beneficent:  Third,  that  political  economy  is 
the  science  of  wealth  and  supplies  a  useful  guide  to  public  eon- 
duet  :    Fourth,  that  conservatism  is  caution, 

(1)  The  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  that  "all  men 
are  endowed  by  tlieir  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness;" and  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights,  sometimes  called 
natural  rights,  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  is  accepted,  in 
theory,  with  practical  unanimity  by  the  peo])le  of  this  country, 
and  indeed  the  same  principle  is,  and  has  been,  accepted  by 
other  enlightened  nations.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  embody 
a  guide  to  those  who  exercise  the  lepisl'ilivo  function  of  gov- 
ernment, affording  them  one  means  of  distinguishing  measures 
worthy  of  adoption  from  tlios(f  unworthy.  If  a  proposin]  measure 
alienates  an  iiialienahle  right,  it  is,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
unworthy  of  incorporation  into  law.  Let  us  see  pn-cisely  what 
this  alleged  guide  to  national  conduct  is  and  what  relation,  if 
any,  it  bears  to  the  guide  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  utility. 
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Bentham  tells  us  that  a  law  is  either  a  command  or  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  conimand.  The  commanti  or  revocation  can  be  ad- 
dressed only  to  intelligent  beings,  and  it  must  either  prescribe 
or  proscribe  some  specific  act  or  class  of  acts.  If  the  doctrine 
of  inalienable  rights  affords  a  guide  to  those  charged  with  mak- 
ing the  law,  it  must  indicate  some  human  act,  or  class  of  acts, 
to  the  prescription  or  proscription  of  which  their  authority  does 
not  extend.  Now  it  is  obviouH  that  there  is  a  class  of  acts 
which  it  would  be  entirely  useless  to  prescribe  or  proscribe; 
those  namely  which  are  physically  impossible.  Can  it  be  those 
to  which  the  doctrine  refers?  If  so,  death  would  be  a  typical 
inalienable  right  of  men ;  that  is,  a  law  forbidding  it  should  not 
be  passed,  since  it  would  bo  a  physical  impossibility  for  men 
to  conform  to  such  a  law.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  pre- 
vent men  from  dying  by  law :  similarly,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  them  subsist  upon  a  diet  of  sand,  or  sleep  while  sup- 
porting themsclvca  in  an  upright  position.  There  are  many 
Buch  inalienable  rights,  if  by  tliat  term  is  meant  acts  which  it 
is  physically  impossible  to  prevent  or  bring  to  pass  by  law.  That 
this  is  not  what  is  meant,  it  requires  no  discussion  to  show. 
What  then  is  an  inalienable  right?  Are  the  words  of  the  Dec- 
laration inserted  therein  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  acta  which  are  prcseribed 
or  proscribed  by  law,  and  certain  others  which  are  not;  that  the 
law,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  forbid  some  acts  and  does  not 
forbid  others,  and  that  the  inalienable  rights  with  which  all 
men  are  endowed  arc  simply  those  which  the  law  in  the  place 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  did  not  prohibit?  If  so, 
inalienable  rights  are  mendy  legal  rights :  the  right  to  commit 
acta  not  already  proscrihwl  by  law.  If  this  is  all  that  is  meant, 
it  certainly  was  a  waste  of  words  to  insert  so  palpable  a  propo- 
sition in  the  Declaration.  Xo,  this  is  clearly  not  what  is  re- 
ferred to.  An  inalienable  right  is  not  a  legal,  but  a  moral 
right.  It  does  not  refer  to  what  the  law  is,  but  what  it  ought 
to  be.  It  means  that  fliere  are  certain  acts,  physically  possible 
to  human  beings,  which  it  is  wrong  to  proscribe  by  law,  and 
hence  that  any  measure  which  proposes  to  alienate  such  inalien- 
able rights  is  wrong.  All  rights  not  inalienable  are,  of  course, 
alienable  —  their  legal  alienation  would  not  necessarily  be 
wrong.  To  dctennine  then  wliat  rights  ai3  inalienable  and 
what  arc  not,  we  iiiUft  know  what  we  mean  by  irron^.  It  is  this 
fundamental  question  which  men  have  failed  to  sufficiently  ex- 
amine.    The  consequence  of  their  logomauia  is  that  they  have 
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fallen  intu  tlie  error  of  inferriag  tbat  individuals  have  inalien- 
able riglits.  liei  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  tJiis  doctrine 
ie  sound  ^  let  us  trace  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  ob- 
aerve  its  astonistiing  consequences. 

If  inalienabla  rights  exist  they  muBt  be  some  particular 
tights.  Let  us  aseume  an  individual  X,  who  possesses  a  legal 
right  to  commit  a  given  act  —  call  it  A.  If  A  is  an  alienable 
right  it  means  that  if  in  the  public  interest  a  good  reason  can 
be  given  for  alienating  such  right  —  forbidding  X  by  law 
to  commit  it  —  that  it  may  rightfully  be  so  alienated.  If  A 
is  an  malicnable  right  it  means  that  whether  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  not,  whether  a  good  reaaon  can  be  given  for  alienating 
it  or  not,  that  it  should  not  be  alienated  —  that  to  alienate  it  by 
law  would  be  wrong.  That  is,  X  has  a  right  to  commit  tlte 
act  A,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
even  if  among  those  consequences  is  involved  the  destruction, 
or  tbe  pennanent  misery,  of  society.  '  Now  it  may  be  wrong  to 
alienate  such  an  inalienable  right,  but  if  ."o,  what  can  possibly 
be  meant  by  wrong  f  Certainly  the  meaning  cannot  be  that  of 
the  utilitarian. 

I  apprehend  that  to  this  it  will  be  objected  that  inalienable 
rights  are  all  of  them  of  such  a  character  that  by  no  possible 
contingency  could  their  preservation  be  antagonistic  to  the  pub- 
lic interest;  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  society 
to  suffer,  by  the  failure  of  the  law  to  infringe  them;  that,  in 
fact,  it  must  always  be  to  the  interest  of  society  that  they  be 
preserved.  To  this  objection  we  may  reply :  How  do  you  know 
that  by  no  possible  contingency  the  securing  to  an  individual 
of  an  inalienable  right  will  not  work  harm  to  the  community? 
Are  you  omniscient?  If  not,  by  what  authority  do  you  pre- 
j'udge  the  matter?  To  admit  once  for  all  that  an  individual 
has  a  given  inalienable  right  is  to  waive  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining each  case  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  on  its  own  merits. 

According  to  the  utilitarian  definition  of  right,  no  one  can 
determine  whether  an  act  is  right  or  not  without  considering 
its  presumable  effect  upon  all  sentient  beings  to  whom  its  effects 
are  known  to  extend.  Hence  any  doctrine  which  asserts,  once  for 
all,  that  an  individual,  or  any  aggregate  of  individuals  not  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  sentient  society,  has  "  certain  inalienable 
rights"  and  has  them  irrespective  of  what  effect  their  exercise 
may  have  on  the  rest  of  society,  must  be  irrevocably  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  common  sense  as  we  have  expounded  them, 
But  to  show  the  complete  untenability  of  tlie  doctrine,  let  any 
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one  select  a  right  of  an  individual  and  attempt  to  consistently 
maintain  its  inalienability.  Take,  for  example,  the  rights  men- 
tioned in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Is  life  the  inalienable  right  of  men? 
Is  it  wrong  by  law  to  command  that  under  given  conditions  men 
shall  forfeit  their  lives,  and  to  enforce  that  command?  If  bo, 
from  what  definition  of  wrong  is  such  a  doctrine  deducible? 
Wherever  capital  puoiahnient  is  customary  this  inalienable  right 
is  alienated,  showing  that  in  practice  the  doctrine  of  inalienable 
rights  is,  sometimes  at  least,  ignored.  Is  liberty  an  inalienable 
right?  It  is  alienated  every  time  a  criminal  or  a  witness  is 
detained  in  jail.  Is  the  pursuit  of  happiness  an  inalienable 
right?  Every  act  prohibited  by  law,  in  tlie  commission  of 
which  any  individual  might  obtain  happiiiesi',  alienates  it.  No 
nation  could  exist  as  a  nation  without  alienating  such  rights. 
If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  object  that  such  rights  are  limited 
by  law  only  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  the  public  interest, 
but  that  otherwise  they  remain  inalienable,  my  reply  is  that  this 
is  a  surrender  of  the  whole  question  at  issue  —  it  is  an  admis- 
sion that  alienable  and  inalienable  rights  arc  precisely  the  same 
thing;  for,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  an  alienable  right  ia 
one  which  may  be  alienated  under  certain  conditions,  i,  e,,  in 
the  public  interest.  If  a  right  is  inalienable,  it  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  there  are  no  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  alienated.  Otherwise  it  is  merely  an  alienable  right 
and  the  whole  doctrine  obviously  becomes  completely  valueless 
as  a  guide  to  law-makers.  The  fact  is  that  no  single  specific 
inalienable  right  can  be  mentioned  which  any  nation  has  agreed, 
or  would  agree,  to  consistently  recognize,  and  if  there  are  no 
specific  inalienable  rights,  then  there  are  none  at  all. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  law-making  bodies  so  persistently 
ignore  the  alleged  inalienable  rights  of  individuals,  if  it  is  a 
standard  of  legislative  action  only  in  name,  how  can  it  bo 
harmful  to  a  state  which  thus  makes  but  an  empty  profession 
of  abiding  by  it?  Why  should  we  find  fault  with  a  shadow? 
Tlio  difficulty  is  that  the  doctrine  docs  supply  a  guide  to  na- 
tional conduct,  luit  it  is  not  tJie  guide  it  pretends  to  be.  It  'n 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cloak,  one  of  several  to  be  discussed, 
beneath  which  lies  concealed  the  real  guide,  viz.,  custom,  to  the 
decrees  of  which  the  theory  of  inalienable  rights  supplies  the 
semblance  of  authority.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  some  enter- 
prising individual  should  secure  title  to  a  pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains    through   which  a  great  railroad  company  desired 
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to  construct  a  railway.  Suppose  he  shoulii  attfuipt  to  block 
tlie  railway  by  refusing  lo  sell  a  right  of  way  through  the  pass, 
and  should  claim  that,  as  he  had  an  inuliciiuhlu  right  to  do 
what  lie  pleased  with  his  own  private  property,  any  attempt  to 
take  it  from  him  by  right  of  einineiit  domain  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  fimdsmental  law  and  the  Deriaration  of  Indo- 
pendenci.'.  Every  one  knows  that  no  atti'iilion  would  be  paid 
to  his  claim  and  that  he  would  be  forced  to  part  with  liis  prop- 
erty in  the  public  interest.  Suppose  that  on  the  same  ground, 
VIZ.,  that  of  the  public  interest,  it  should  be  proposed  to  take  by 
purchase  from  tjie  railroad  company  or  from  some  other  com- 
pany, such  as  a  steel  works  or  coal  mining  company,  a  title 
to  Uieir  property  and  vest  it  in  the  government.  JInw  would 
Bucli  a  proposition  he  received  ?  Some  men  indrod  would  justify 
the  act,  for  there  is  much  disagreement  as  to  the  limitations 
of  the  right  of  property  ~- inalienable  rights  are  shadowy  things 
and  few  there  are  who  have  the  temerity  to  specify  them;  but 
many,  and  porimps  moat,  persons  would  (.-nnteiid  that  the  pro- 
posal contemplated  the  infringement  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
property,  and  that  no  legislature  could  pass  a  measure  authoriz- 
ing such  an  act  without  doing  wrong.  The  same  men  who  would 
justify  taking  private  property  in  the  mountain  pass,  deeming 
it  but  the  exorcise  of  a  well  recognized  right  of  the  community, 
would  condemn  taking  the  property  of  the  railroad  itself  as  an 
act  of  unjustifiable  confiscation.  Now  why  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  property  ignored  in  the  first  instance  and  appealed  to  in 
the  second?  Merely  because  it  is  customary  to  alienate  the 
property  of  individuals  to  permit  the  building  of  a  railroad,  but 
it  is  not  customary  to  alienate  property  in  railroads,  mines  or 
factories  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Custom  is  the  re^il  guide, 
the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  being  but  a  means  of  conceal- 
ing it.  Had  the  custom  been  exactly  the  reverse,  the  theory 
of  inalienable  rights  would  have  applied  equally  well. 

Let  us  put  the  question  generally.  Assume  that  some  indi- 
vidual, or  set  of  individuals,  has,  by  some  means  or  other,  ac- 
quired the  power  to  plunge  mankind  into  permanent  misery. 
Have  they  the  right  to  do  so?  An  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
of  inalienable  rights  would  be  compelled  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  asserting  that  they  had  such  a  right,  provided 
the  means  by  which  they  acquired  the  power  to  exercise  it  were 
of  a  specific  kind;  of  some  kind,  namely,  which  individuals  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  adopt.  The  utilitarian  would  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative,  denying  that  they  had  any  such  right. 
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whatever  means  they  might  have  adopted  to  secure  their  power. 

It  is  clear  that  common  sense  as  embodied  in  a  use-judgment 
lends  no  authority  to  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights.  This 
doctrine  has,  in  fact,  arisen  from  the  process  of  the  substitution 
of  dogma.  The  dogma  for  which  it  is  a  substitute  is  that  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  The  political  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  rejected  this  dogma,  and  being  unable  be- 
cause of  their  sympathies  and  antipathies  to  frame  a  definition 
of  right  and  wrong  upon  which  to  found  the  science  and  art  of 
government,  pursued  the  normal  course  of  substituting  one 
dogma  for  another,  in  so  doing  taking  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  common  sense ;  for  defective  as  is  the  doctrine  of  inalienable 
rights,  it  is  better  than  the  doprma  which  preceded  it.  Not 
apprehending  that  rights  draw  their  authority  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mind,  they  sought  some  other  authority  and  while 
denying  that  the  Creator  had  endowed  kings  with  the  divine 
right  to  rule,  they  made  the  mistake  of  asserting  that  He  had 
"endowed  men  with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  failing  to  per- 
ceive that,  under  favorable  conditions,  individuals  could  avail 
themselves  of  these  rights  to  reacquire  the  despotic  po\ver  of 
kings  over  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the  people  —  a  condition 
of  things  which  is  at  present  to  be  observed  in  process  of  real- 
ization. Bentham  more  than  a  century  ago  perceived  and  ex- 
posed the  untenability  of  the  doctrine  we  are  considering,  and 
commenting  on  the  assertion  of  that  doctrine  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  exclaimed  "  Who  can  help  lamenting  that  so 
rational  a  cause  should  be  rested  upon  reasons  so  much  fitter 
to  beget  objections  than  to  remove  them  ?  " 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  is  untenable, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  asserts  that  doctrine, 
contains  by  implication  the  refutation  of  it;  for,  after  proclaim- 
ing the  rights  of  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,^' 
it  proceeds  to  allirm :  "  That  to  secure  these  rights,  Govem- 
ments  are  instituted  among  Men."  That  is,  government  is  a 
proximate  end  —  a  means.  Following  this  it  affirms :  "  That, 
whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  sucli 
principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness." 
Here  we  have  an  expression  of  the  theory  of  utility  or  common 
sense,  and  by  means  of  the  principle  implied  in  it,  we  may 
rectify  the  error  which  preceded.     It  will  be  noticed  that  life, 
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libcrtv,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  referred  to  u*  rnds.  It 
is  here  that  the  difficulty  enters.  They,  like  govemmeot,  are 
prosiniate,  and  not  ultimate,  ends,  and  the  error  arises  from 
confounding  the  two.  Life  which  contains  no  happiness  and 
leads  to  none  is  not  an  end  useful  or  desirable,  or  one  which  it 
is  worth  while  instituting  any  means  to  attain.  Similarly,  lib- 
erty unless  it  leads  to  happiness  is  usele.'ss,  anil  equally  useless 
is  it  to  pursue  happiness  without  securing  it.  Hence  that  which 
the  Declaration  affirms  of  the  proximate  end  gauem-mrrU  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  atfirnioil  of  all  proximate  ends,  that 
whenever  they  become  destructive  ot  the  ultimate  end  —  hap- 
piness — "  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  " 
them;  and  to  institute  new  means,  laying  their  foundntions  on 
such  principles  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  elfect  or 
achieve  their  happiness.  The  Declaration  indeed  contains  by 
implication  a  refutation  of  the  very  doctrine  it  aaaerta.  By  the 
interpretation  of  tis  own  words  the  correct  doctrine  is  revealed, 
and  it  tunis  out  to  be  the  doctrine  of  utility.  Thus  in  the 
assertion  that  "  all  men  ...  are  endowed  .  .  .  with 
certain  inalienable  Rights,"  are  we  to  understand  the  expression 
"all  men"  distributively  or  collectively?  Does  it  mean  any 
man?  or  the  totality  of  men?  It  is  customary  to  interpret  it  in 
the  first  sense,  and  the  Declaration  itself,  it  must  be  admitted, 
lends  plausibility  to  the  view.  This  interpretation  leads  to  tlie 
doctrine  of  individual  inalienable  rights  which  we  have  shown 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  common  sense.  The  other  interpre- 
tation, however,  inevitably  suggests,  if  it  does  not  actually 
express,  the  doctrine  of  utility,  for  that  doctrine  asserts  that  the 
totality  of  men  —  i,  e.,  society  —  is  endowed  with  a  right 
which,  by  definition,  it  is  wrong  to  alienate  —  the  right  namely 
to  have  any  and  all  means  adopted  which  shall  lead  to  the 
maximum  output  of  happiness,  and  such  means  involve  right<i 
which  are  trulv  inalienable.  Thus  inalienable  rights  are  not 
rights  of  indivtdvals^  but  of  society;  not  rights  of  men,  but  of 
mankind. 

(3)  Another  distinction  by  means  of  which  the  conduct  of 
nations  —  and  even  of  individuals  —  is  judged  is  that  between 
the  natural  and  the  unnatund,  and  particularly  between  that 
which  conforms  to  natural  law  and  that  which  does  not.  We  hoar 
much  said  by  public  men  and  read  much  in  newspapers  about 
the  natural  laws  of  exchange,  of  supply  and  demand,  &c.  Plati- 
tudinarians discourse  at  length  upon  the  natural  sphere  of 
womao,  and  physicians  sagely  tell  us  that  oui  bodily  ills  are 
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due  to  violation  of  nature^s  laws  The  implicatioD  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  something  intrinsically  beneficent  in  nature^s 
methods,  and  we  are  frequently  told  that  free  trade,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  beneficent  policy  because  it  is  the  natural  law  of 
trade,  while  artificial  restrictions  on  trade  are  baneful  because 
they  violate  said  natural  law.  Indeed,  natural  laws  are  ap- 
pealed to  almost  as  much  as  natural  rights  as  guides  to  con- 
duct. Before  we  can  pronounce  on  the  value  of  this  standard 
of  action  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  inalienable  rights,  discover 
just  what  it  refers  to.  According  to  one  meaning  of  the  word, 
nature  is  simply  that  which  is,  and  hence  all  acts  are  natural 
because  they  are  part  of  what  is.  This  is  clearly  not  the  mean- 
ing implied.  Again  the  term  natural  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is 
applied  by  men  of  science  to  certain  unvarying  uniformities  to 
be  observed  in  the  universe  about  us,  such  as  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, of  the  refiection  of  light,  the  conduction  of  heat,  &c. 
It  cannot  be  these  laws  which  are  referred  to,  since  men  have 
never  discovered  a  method  of  violating  them,  and  hence  would 
require  no  warning  not  to  do  so.  There  is,  I  believe,  but  one 
other  distinction  to  which  the  standard  can  refer.  It  is  to 
that  between  the  acts  of  nature  alone,  the  effects  which  occur 
or  would  occur  if  man  were  without  volition  altogether,  and 
those  which  are  affected  by  the  volition  of  man.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial;  but 
if  this  is  the  distinction  referred  to,  then  any  and  every  vol- 
untary act  is  a  violation  of  natural  law.  Those  who  hold  to 
the  value  of  the  standard  would  probably  be  loth  to  admit  that 
it  involved  any  such  corollary,  and  yet  reduced  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion,  this  is  just  what  it  involves.  By  an  inspection  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it,  its  absurdity 
becomes  apparent. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  that  it  would  be  very 
poor  policy  to  interfere  with  many  of  the  practices  of  nature. 
Trees  naturally  grow  with  their  roots  downward  and  their 
branches  upward  and  we  should  get  unsatisfactory  results  should 
we  attempt  to  make  them  reverse  their  position.  Nature  has 
decreed  that  men  and  animals  shall  breathe  air,  shall  eat  al- 
buminoids, fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  shall  drink  water,  and 
we  should  certainly  come  to  grief  should  we  attempt  to  violate 
her  decree  in  these  regards.  It  is  natural  for  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  offspring,  to  feel  affection  for  one  another,  and 
very  poor  results  would  be  obtained  were  nations  to  discourage 
this  feeling  or  any  other  altruistic  impulse.     But  there  is  a 
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great  difference  between  admitting  tliat  some  of  nature's  prac- 
tices are  beneficent,  and  admitting  that  all  are.  Natwre  never 
kindles  fires  for  the  purpose  of  giving  warmth  to  sentient  be- 
ings. Should  we  therefore  fail  to  heat  our  houses  in  winter? 
Men  in  a  state  of  nature  do  not  live  in  houses,  and  wear  no 
clothes.  Should  civilized  men,  discarding  artificiality,  go  and 
do  likewise?  In  their  wild  natural  state,  men  have  no  govern- 
ment, for  government  is  a  result  of  some  artificial  agreement 
and  concession  between  men.  Should  government  therefore  be 
abolished  ?  It  may  be  called  to  our  attention  tliat  a  man  who 
has  wrecked  his  body  and  mind  by  the  use  of  liquor  owes  his 
iinhappinesa  to  the  violalion  of  natiire's  laws,  for  certainly  man 
in  his  natural  state  drinks  no  liquor.  Yet  curiously  enough 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  cure  him  the  very  physician  who 
has  been  prating  about  "nature's  laws"  subjects  him  to  arti- 
ficial medidnyl  diet  or  restraint.  He  would  not  think  of  act- 
ing upon  his  pn'cept!-.  and  attempting  to  make  his  patient  return 
to  a  true  state  of  nature.  We  may  see  in  the  newspapers  an 
account  of  some  depraved  fellow  who  has  been  caught  beating 
his  mother.  It  is  probable  that  the  act  will  be  branded  as  un- 
natural, inviting  us  to  infer  that  it  is  therefore  abominably 
wrong.  But  it  is  not  its  unnaturalness  which  makes  it  wrong. 
Would  the  act  be  any  better  if  it  were  natural?  Or  suppose 
the  act  remaining  unnatural,  the  woman  were  so  constituted 
that  a  beating  was  to  her  a  source  of  joy  —  caused  her  pleasure 
instead  of  pain  —  would  it  still  be  a  wrong  act  to  beat  her? 
Obviously  not.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  unnatural  is  of  no  value  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  and 
no  one  is,  or  can  he,  consistent  in  advocating  it.  As  examination 
shows,  it  is  merely  another  disguise  for  custom.  In  eases  in 
which  it  is  customary  and  usual  to  substitute  the  artificial  for 
the  natural,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  appealing  to  such  a  standard 
as  natural  law;  hut  in  cases  where  the  custom  is  not  sufficiently 
settled,  those  who  disapprove,  casting  about  for  some  grounds 
for  disapproval,  will  take  up  with  this  one  if  none  better  is  at 
hand,  and  proceed  to  prose  about  the  violation  of  nature's  laws. 
So  far  as  this  standard  has  anything  to  do  with  reason  at  all, 
it  is  the  result  of  a  "doctored"  induction.  It  has  been  oh- 
eervod  that  some  of  nature's  practices  are  beneficent,  and  by 
carefully  disregarding  those  which  are  not,  the  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that  to  conform  to  natural  laws  is  better  for  men 
and  nations  than  not  to  conform  to  them.  It  is  the  old  story. 
The  hits  are  counted  and  the  misses  are  ignored. 
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(3)  Closely  connected  by  bonds  of  the  dogmatic  sanction  with 
the  error  of  natural  beneficence  are  the  doctrines  of  the  pre- 
vailing or  dogmatic  school  of  political  economy.  Political 
economy  is,  by  definition,  the  science  of  wcaltli,  and  a  definition 
may  not  be  disputwl ;  hence  when  I  affiim  tliat  political  economy 
is  not  the  science  of  wealth  as  it  pretends  to  be,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  aflinning  that  the  term  is  not  defined  in  the  manner 
specified.  What  I  do  intend  to  affirm  is  that  the  science  of 
which  that  term  is  the  name  cannot  properly  be  termed  the 
science  of  wealth  —  that  to  so  term  it  is  misleading.  It  might 
with  more  propriety  be  called  the  science  of  the  production  and 
exchange  of  wealth,  and  the  prevailing  school  of  economy  has 
an  even  more  restricted  scope.  It  deals  only  with  the  subject 
of  the  production  and  exchange  of  wealth  under  the  capitalistic 
system.  A  useful  system  of  political  economy  should  treat  of 
the  production  and  exchange  of  wealth  as  tlicy  affect  human 
happiness.  Hence  it  should  include  the  science  of  the  con- 
sumption of  wealth. 

From  its  connotation  and  from  tho  claims  of  those  who 
expound  the  science,  we  should  he  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
term  political  economy  refers  to  an  assemblage  of  precepts 
adapted  to  guide  the  polity  of  nations  or  of  society  —  to  the 
economy  of  that  whicli  it  should  be  the  object  of  society  to 
attain.  Now  by  the  accepted  definition,  political  economy  means 
the  economy  of  wealth.  Hence,  unless  the  term  be  entirely  mis- 
leading and  inappropriate,  wealth  is  that  which  it  should  be 
the  object  of  society  to  attain,  and  the  assemblage  of  precepts 
adapted  to  the  ccnnomicnl  attainment  of  wealth  are  those  which 
should  guide  the  polity  of  nations.  But  is  wealth  a  primary 
or  a  secondary  object  of  endeavor?  Is  it  an  ultimate  or  only 
a  proximate  end?  Clearly  it  is  but  a  proximate  end.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  a  previous  chapter  to  show  that  happiness, 
or  the  total  surplus  of  happiness,  should  he  the  only  end — the 
only  object  of  any  voluntary  act  —  hence  in  saying  it  is  tho  ob- 
ject which  society  should  seek  to  attain,  wo  but  make  an  imme- 
diate inference  from  the  definition  of  right.  The  term  political 
economy  then,  ax  tJe/inri!.  is  a  niinhnditiff  one.  It  xhoitld  refer, 
not  to  the,  economy  of  wenllli .  hut  to  the  economy  of  happiness; 
and  the  tt&iemhlaf/e  of  preei-pts  employd  to  yviile  the  polity  of 
nation.t  or  of  society  xhimhl  not  he  thoxn  adopted  to  the  eco- 
nomiral  proihirtion  of  vcallh,  hut  thone  adopted  to  the  eronom- 
ieal  prodiiclint)  of  haiipiiiesn.  In  this  confusion  of  wealth  with 
happiness    we  have  anotlier  example  of  confounding  a  meanB 
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with  an  end,  and  one  which  has  Iml,  and  is  leading,  to  dire 
results  for  mankind. 

To  the  particulnr  deviation  from  common  sense  involved  in 
the  employment  of  the  economic  standard  we  may  give  the 
name  production-madness  or  practotnania  (Gr.  irpaicrov  =  product : 
liavia,  =  madnese)  since  it  regards  production  os  aii  uKiinutc, 
instead  of  a  proximate,  end.  It  is  a  form  of  mania  particularly 
prevalent  at  the  preaent  time  and  the  previiiling  commercialism 
is  its  natural  conaequeiico.  Practically  all  the  leaders  of  po- 
litical tiiought  in  our  day  are  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  and 
hence  ariscB  their  prattle  about  trade,  exports,  imparls,  com- 
modity output,  etc. 

But  again  we  may  expect  some  critic  to  object  that  after  all 
the  distinction  between  wealth  and  happiness  is  of  little  prac- 
tical consequence,  when  the  means  and  end  are  so  closely  re- 
lated ;  for  is  not  the  richest  nation  the  happiest  aaiioa  ?  Out 
reply  is  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  happiest  —  that  it  is  not 
even  probably  the  happiest.  Otlier  things  being  equal,  that 
nation  will  be  tlie  richest  —  will  accumulate  wealth  most  rap- 
idly—  whoso  production  is  a  ma:(imum  and  whose  consumption 
is  a  minimum  —  but  will  it  be  the  happiest?  Obviously  not. 
We  must  first  formulate  t!ie  laws  which  reveal  the  general  quan- 
titative relation  between  happiness  and  wealth  before  we  can 
appreciate  the  relation  of  the  economy  of  wealth  ta  a  true  po- 
litical economy. 

Political  economy  is  as  incapable  as  archfeology  of  being 
uaofully  applied.  As  at  present  taught,  it  is  a  purely  descriptive 
science.  It  may  inform  us  what  society  has  done,  is  doing,  or 
is  likely  to  do  —  but  it  cannot  tell  ua  what  it  ought  to  do  — 
it  cannot  be  applied  —  and  tliis  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  An 
applied  science  is  one  that  supplies  a  guide  to  the  acts  of  men, 
and  such  a  guide  cannot  be  supplied  unless  the  object  of  the 
acta  is  known.  Before  any  science  can  be  applied  as  a  guide 
to  the  polity  of  nations,  it  must  recognize  and  specify  what  it  is 
that  nations  are,  or  should  be,  trying  to  do.  This  first  require- 
ment of  an  applied  science  political  economy  fails  to  meet. 
Hence  it  is  incapable  of  being  usefully  applied,  though  it  may 
be,  and  is,  misapplied. 

Upon  tlie  science  of  political  economy  the  economic  standard 
of  public  conduct  is  founded,  and  as  political  economy  is  a 
true  science,  being  founded  on  definitions  and  using  the  in- 
ductive metliod,  economic  reasons  for  acts  or  policies  have  more 
plausibility  than  tliose  derived  from  the  standards  previously 
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discussed.  Yet  tiie  economic  standard  becomes  in  practice  little 
more  than  another  pretext  for  the  dominion  of  dogma.  It  adds 
one  more  apparent  sanction  to  the  control  of  custom.  Its  ap- 
plication is  as  inconsistent  as  that  of  the  standards  alTorded 
bj  the  doctrines  of  inalienable  rights  and  natural  beneficence. 
Is  it  right  in  the  management  of  industry  to  throw  a  great 
number  of  men  out  of  employment  by  the  use  of  machinery, 
thus  reducing  the  production  per  capita  of  some  of  the  laborers 
to  a  minimum  in  order  to  make  the  production  per  capita  of 
the  remainder  a  maximum?  Is  it  right  to  make  men,  women 
and  children  engage  in  as  much  protluctive  labor  per  day  as  is 
coneiatent  with  preserving  their  power  of  future  production? 
Yea,  we  are  told  these  things  are  right  because  they  are  economic. 
Would  it  be  right  to  put  to  death  all  old  and  otherwise  incom- 
petent peraons  incapable  of  producing  as  much  wealth  as  they 
coneumeP  No,  it  would  be  acknowledged  that  this  would  not 
be  right.  But  why  not?  It  would  certainly  bo  economic,  and 
according  to  the  dictum  in  the  first  case,  what  is  economic  is 
right.  Now  why  is  the  economic  standard  deemed  applicable  in 
the  first  case  and  inapplicable  in  the  second  ?  Becau.ie  it  is 
customary  to  apply  it  to  cases  of  the  first  class  and  not  customary 
to  apply  it  to  cases  of  the  second  class,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
say.  Hence  the  real  standard  is  custom  again,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  economic  and  uneconomic  is  merely  a  means 
of  concealing  the  fact 

(4)  The  three  standards  we  have  examined  have  arisen  from 
the  confusion  of  means  with  ends.  Like  all  standards  which 
meet  with  any  favor  at  all,  they  are  blundering  attempts  to 
attain  the  utilitarian  standard.  It  is  doubtful  if  custom  would 
long  sanction  a  standard  completely  subversive  of  utility.  The 
sanction  it  has  accorded,  and  still  accords,  to  asceticism  would 
seem  to  imply  that  no  doctrine  can  be  too  absurd  for  custom 
to  endorse,  but  even  asceticism  is  practised  with  a  view  to  future 
happiness,  the  expectation  of  bliss  after  death  being  the  real 
motive  to  action.  The  confusion  of  means  with  ends  is  not 
the  only  result  of  ifmorance  of  the  nature  of  common  sense. 
One  of  the  standards  much  in  favor  at  the  present  time  is 
founded  on  an  interesting  hut  clumsy  attempt  to  apply  a  use- 
judgment  to  the  afTairs  of  nations.  I  refer  to  that  standard 
which  attempts  fo  determine  whether  an  act  is  right  or  wrong 
by  discovering  whether  it  is  conxcrvative  or  radical.  It  may 
distinguish  the  means  fnim  the  end,  but  does  not  recognize  th* 
correct  relation  between  tlie  two. 
12 
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Let  us  first  consider  conscrvatiBm ;  and  contrary  to  the  uxual 
practice,  let  us  first  try  to  discover  ita  meaning.  When  we  are 
told  tliat  a  given  policy  is  conBervative,  what  useful  information 
is  conveyed  to  us?  What  characteristics  are  implied  by  the 
term  conservative,  a  knowledge  o£  which  can  aid  ua  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  a  course  of  conduct  which  possesses  tliem? 
Two  distinct  meaningB  in  whicli  this  term  is  uaed  are  detectable. 
According  to  the  first,  a  conservative  policy  is  one  which  will 
not  materially  deviate  from  that  at  the  place  and  period  pur- 
sued. According  to  the  second,  a  conservative  policy  is  a  safe 
or  cautious  one.  In  it**  first  moaning,  therefore,  conservative 
simply  means  cui?toniary,  and  no  discusi^ioii  of  this  meaning  it) 
required,  since  custom  as  a  etanrlard  is  a  too  familiar  friend. 
An  examination  of  the  second  meaning  will  reveal  an  interest- 
ing point  in  the  natural  history  of  error,  for  tiie  misjudgment 
to  be  noticed  is  not  a.  rare  or  occasional  one,  but  is  almost  as 
common  as  that  of  mistaking  a  means  for  an  end. 

Now  what  is  caution?  It  is  evidenijy  a  (quality  of  a  use- 
judgment.  Moreover  it  is  a  varj'ing  quality.  There  are  various 
degrees  of  caution,  and  it  will  bo  generally  conceded  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  too  much,  as  well  as  too  little,  caution.  Just 
the  proper  amount  will  lie  between  tliesc  two.  This  matter  is 
rather  indefinite  in  most  minds,  but  a  simple  illustration,  show- 
ing to  just  what  quality  of  a  use-judgment  it  is  convenient  to 
refer  by  the  term  caution,  will  make  it  clear. 

Let  us  suppose  three  alternatives  of  two  contingencies  of 
equal  probability  each,  presented  to  a  reasoning  being.  In  alter- 
native A,  assume  the  probable  surplus  of  success  to  be  100  pa- 
th edon-ni  in  utes,  the  probable  surplus  of  failure  I),  and  hence  the 
presumption  of  happiness  50,  In  alternative  B,  astunne  the 
surplus  of  success  to  be  1000,  the  surplus  of  failure  —500  and 
the  presumption  of  happiness  therefore  a.">0.  In  alternative  C, 
assume  the  surplus  of  success  to  be  TiOOO,  the  surplus  of 
failure  —5100,  the  presumption  of  happiness  being  —  ."lO.  Now 
according  to  our  definition,  of  these  alternatives  B  is  the  cor- 
rect one  to  select;  but  an  over-cautious  person  would  he  likely 
to  select  A;  an  under-cautious  one  to  select  C.  The  first  would 
attempt  to  justify  his  selection  by  pointing  out  tluit  though  A 
does  not  offer  as  great  an  opportunity  of  happiness  as  oflercd 
by  B,  still  it  offers  a  less  opportunity  of  unhappiness  —  in  fact 
none  at  all.  Hence  in  selecting  it,  less  risk  is  run.  The  second 
would  attempt  justification  of  his  act  by  pointing  out  that 
though  C  offers  more  opportunity  of  pain  than  B,  it  also  offers 
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more  opportunity  of  pleasure.  The  riak  is  greater  but  the  etake 
to  be  won  la  also  greater.  Any  one  who  has  mastered  the 
esposition  of  a  uae-judgment  given  in  Chapter  3  will  see  the 
obviouB  incorrectnesa  of  this  reasoning.  Comparing  A  and  B 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  If  A  is  the  correct  alternative 
at  any  one  time,  it  will  be  the  correct  alternative  at  any  other 
time,  and  hence  will  be  correct  every  time.  Suppose  these  same 
alternatives,  or  altemntives  whose  presumptions  of  happiness 
are  respectively  equal,  are  offered  a  great  number — ^say  1000 
times:  A  will  then  be  correct  every  time.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  presumption  of  happiness  of  an  alternative  is  that 
quantity  which  will  be  experienced,  on  the  average,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  that  alternative  a  great  number  of  times,  Honceby  the 
selection  of  A  an  average  of  50  hedon-minutes  per  selection 
or  50,000  hedon-minutea  for  1,000  selections  would  be  yielded; 
whereas  by  the  selection  of  alternative  B,  an  average  of  250 
hedon-minutea  per  selection  or  250,000  hedon-minutes  for  1000 
selections  would  be  yielded.  To  admit  then  that  the  first  selec- 
tion is  better  than  the  second  is  to  admit  that  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  happiness  is  better  than  a  larger  quantity  —  a  moral 
fallacy.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  with  even  greater 
force,  should  we  compare  alternatives  B  and  C.  Hence  for 
either  an  over-  or  under-cautious  person  to  consistently  main- 
tain their  position  would  simply  result  in  the  assertion  of  a 
moral  fallacy;  it  would  mean  that  they  employ  the  word  better 
in  the  very  sense  in  which  common  sense  employs  the  word 
worse,  and  the  word  correct  in  the  sense  in  which  common 
sense  employs  incorrect.  The  utilitarian  is  neither  under-  nor 
over-cautious,  but  just  cautious  enough;  for  whether  a  risk  is 
too  great  or  not,  he  determines  by  a  use-judgment  alone,  and 
his  selection  is  one  which  may  consistently  be  maintained  how- 
ever often  the  same  alternatives,  or  their  equivalents,  are  offered. 
By  a  cautious  act  or  policy  then,  it  is  convenient  to  mean  one 
having  the  correct  degree  of  caution,  which  is  none  other  than 
a  correct  act  or  policy. 

Now  customary  and  cautious  policies  are  often  confounded 
together;  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  same  name,  viz.  cort' 
servatism,  is  applied  to  both.  A  man  or  a  nation  often  consider 
themselves  cautioiis  when  they  are  only  conforming  to  custom. 
Custom  is  a  product  of  tradition  —  caution  of  reason.  When 
conservatism  is  n  product  of  reapon,  or  a  mental  process  super- 
ficially similar  to  reason,  it  proceeds  .something  like  this:  The 
policy  pursued  in  the  past  has  not  given  rise  to  any  immoderate 
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evils.  Therefore,  in  the  future  it  probably  will  iiot.  Though 
we  may  gain  little  by  it,  we  shall  probably  lose  little  by  it ;  the 
probable  surplus  of  success  may  be  "small,  but  that  of 
failure  is  small  also.  This  reasoning  is  obviously  incorrect. 
Were  it  correct  it  would  mean  that  every  policy  which  at  any 
time  had  become  customary  was  thenceforward  cautious.  Now 
no  one  will  acknowledge  this:  yet  such  reasoning  scema  quite 
acceptable  to  the  political  theorists  of  our  day  and,  of  course, 
inevitably  leads  to  the  confusion  of  tlmt  which  is  customary  with 
that  which  is  cautions.  There  Is  really  no  reliition  between 
tliem.  A  customary  policy  may  be  iMutious  or  it  may  be  in- 
cautious, but  is  generally  the  latter.  Were  a  man  to  assume 
that  because  he  had  added  to  tlic  horizontal  extension  of  a 
block  of  brick  houses  that  he  could  continue  to  add  to  the  hori- 
zontal extension  without  achieving  any  evil  results,  his  us- 
BUmption  would  ho  a  safe  one,  and  compatible  with  caution,  for 
we  have  uo  reawn  to  bclii've  that  llie  buildiuR  of  a  fortieth  or 
fiftieth  addition  to  the  block  would  involve  results  any  more 
evil  than  building  the  tliird  or  fourth;  but  were  he  to  assume 
that  because  no  evil  results  were  evident  from  adding  a  fourth 
story  to  a  three-story  house,  a  fifth  to  a  fourth,  a  sisth  to  a 
fifth,  etc.,  that  he  could  continue  indefinitely  to  pursue  the 
policy  of  adding  to  the  vertical  height  of  his  building  nutil  he 
reached  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  five  hundred  stories  —  his  assump- 
tion would  be  an  obviously  unsafe  one.  His  policy  might  be 
conservative,  but  would  it  be  cautious?  The  first  policy  carried 
nothing  within  itself  which  made  its  continued  practice  unsafe. 
The  second  by  its  own  operation  brought  about  such  changes  in 
the  system  operate<l  upon  as  to  make  its  continued  practice 
unsafe.  In  order  to  clearly  distinguish  between  policies  or 
operations  having  these  two  divf'rgent  characteristics,  we  shall 
call  those  which  by  their  own  operation  produce  changes  which 
modify  the  effects  of  their  continued  operation,  arcrlrniUve  poli- 
cies. Those  which  do  not  we  shall  call  non-nrcelernUre..  Ac- 
celerative  policies  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Those  the  pursuit 
of  which  yields  a  progressively  better  result  —  these  we  may  call 
beneficently  accelerative.  (2)  Those  the  pursuit  of  which 
yields  a  progressively  worse  residt,  these  we  may  call  mnlef- 
icently  accelerative.  It  is  clear  that  one  kind  of  accelerative 
policy  may  pass  into  the  other.  Now,  conservative  policies  may 
belong  to  either  or  neither  of  these  classes,  hut  their  tendency 
is  to  become  maleficently  accelerative.  and  hence  conservatism 
may  be  only  another  name  for  incaution  or  danger.     The  dis- 
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regard  of  this  distinction  is  obviously  dangerous^  but  that  it  is 
disregarded  we  shall  have  occasion  to  unoontrovertibly  demon- 
strate and  the  common  confusion  of  the  two  meanings  of  con- 
servatism—  a  confusion  sufficient  to  cause  the  two  qualities  to 
be  expressed  by  the  same  term  —  is  particularly  common  among 
men  of  high  intelligence  and  training. 

A  radical  policy  is  one  opposed  to  a  conservative  policy. 
Hence  it  may  refer  to  that  which  is  uncustomary  or  to  that 
which  is  incautious.  The  first  implication  is  the  same  which 
we  have  found  cropping  out  wherever  we  have  examined  the 
dogmatic  standards.  It  underlies  them  all.  The  second  dis- 
tinction is  of  little  value  as  a  criterion  of  public  conduct,  be- 
cause in  order  to  decide  whether  a  policy  which  is  too  cautious 
or  one  which  is  not  cautious  enough  is  to  be  preferred,  we  must 
know  the  relative  degrees  of  under^jaution  and  over-caution. 
Radical  policies  are,  in  fact,  condemned  by  the  same  shallow 
reasoning  whereby  conservative  policies  are  approved,  viz.  by 
the  confusion  of  customary  with  cautious,  and  herce  of  uncus- 
tomary with  incautious  policies.  This  removes  the  last  vestige 
of  value  from  the  distinction  as  one  worthy  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  conduct.  Knowledge  of  whether  a  proposed  course  of  action 
is  conservative  or  radical  then  is  not  worth  acquiring,  since  such 
distinctions  between  them  as  are  to  be  discovered  have  no  par- 
ticular relation  to  that  between  right  and  wrong. 

We  might,  if  it  were  necessary,  examine  other  standards  of 
political  conduct  for  there  are  many  such,  some  obsolete  and 
some  becoming  so.  At  different  times  and  placed  different 
standards  prevail  and  they  fluctuate  like  the  fashions.  One 
characteristic,  however,  is  common  to  them  all  —  they  never  are 
and  never  have  boon  consistently  practised.  If  we  inquire  why, 
if  natural  processes  are  bonoficont,  we  do  not  leave  everything  to 
nature,  or  why,  if  the  economic  standard  is  a  valid  one,  we  do 
not  judge  all  public  policies  thereby,  or  why,  if  conservatism 
furnishes  a  guide  to  conduct,  any  departure  from  it  is  approved, 
we  shall  be  told  that  none  of  these  criteria  must  be  applied 
too  rigorously  —  thoy  must  not  be  carried  "  too  far.''  But  how 
far  is  "too  far,''  and  how  far  is  "just  far  enough?''  We 
shall  doubtless  be  told  that  common  sense  furnishes  the  answer 
to  such  questions;  but  if  common  sense  is  competent  to  mark 
the  limit  of  authority  of  these  standards,  is  it  not  competent  to 
displace  them?  If  they  do  not  derive  their  authority  from 
common  sense,  from  what  do  they  derive  it  ?  And  if  they  do,  why 
are  they  substituted  for  it?    Why  do  we  ueed  to  know  whether 
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an  act  or  policy  is  just,  or  economic,  or  expedient?  Wliy  is  it 
not  sufficient  if  we  know  that  it  is  right,  for  whatever  is  right 
must  conform  to  tie  dicta  of  CMnmon  sense.  If  to  this  it  ia 
replied  that  the  dicta  of  common  sense  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  constitute  a  guide  to  public  policies,  then  we  may 
inquire  how  it  comes  about  that  they  are  sufficiently  definite 
to  mark  the  limits  beyond  which  the  more  definite  standards 
are  invalid  ?  The  fact  is  that  common  sense  holds  a  painfully 
subordinate  place  as  a  determinant  of  these  standards.  A  very 
little  observation  serves  to  make  plain  that  in  the  minds  of 
men,  carrying  a  principle  of  conduct  "too  far"  means  carry- 
ing it  farther  than  they  approve  of  carrying  it,  or  farther  than 
it  is  customary  to  carry  it,  and  carrying  it  "just  far  enough" 
means  carrying  it  just  as  far  as  they  approve  of  carrying  it,  or 
as  it  is  customarily  carried.  Custom  is  the  real  guide  back  of 
these  varying  rules,  though  it  is  custom  tempered  by  common 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  after  all,  is  not  custom  an  acceptable 
Bubstitate  for  common  sense?  Do  not  customs  originate  in  the 
experiences  of  a  people?  Are  they  not  the  result  of  the  teach- 
ings of  experience?  Are  they  not  indeed  the  embodiments  of 
common  sense?  To  judge  by  the  uniformity  with  which  tra- 
ditions are  substituted  for  reasons,  it  would  appear  that  such 
views  as  these  are  widely  accepted ;  and  yet  who  is  there  who  will 
admit  that  any  customs  except  those  of  his  own  people  and  time 
are  the  embodiments  of  common  sense?  Few  persons  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  impartially  of  the  customs  of  their  own  coun- 
try, but  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  customs  of  other  times 
and  peoples  will  convince  anyone  that  if  customs  are  derived 
from  experience,  they  certainly  are  not  derived  by  the  scientific 
method.  Induction  has  been  rather  a  check  than  a  guide.  Cus- 
tom, indeed,  can  never  take  the  place  of  reason:  there  is  no 
substitute  for  comnum.  sense,  and  we  have  already  demonstrated 
that  the  common  standards  of  political  action  are  not  only  irrec- 
oncilable with  common  sense,  but  with  one  another — since  to 
apply  any  of  them  consistently  means  to  exclude  the  application 
of  any  other,  and  to  attempt  any  reconcilation  by  talking  about 
carrying  a  principle  "too  far"  or  "the  disagreement  of  theory 
and  practice,"  is  merely  begging  the  question.  It  is  the  plainest 
logomania. 

Crude  as  are  the  political  standards  we  have  examined,  the 
dogmatic  sanction  has  made  them  acceptable  to  men  of  trained 
intelligence  who  would  not  think  of  applying  such  rules  in  their 
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business,  or  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Even  men  of  science 
who  deem  themselves  weaned  from  dogma,  and  who  smile  at 
the  solemn  "  reaffirmations  ^'  of  belief  in  Adam  and  Eve,  Noah's 
Ark,  etc.,  which  theological  conclaves  occasionally  indulge  in, 
accept  these  political  traditions  as  unreservedly  as  a  person  of 
confirmed  orthodoxy  accepts  the  teachings  of  Genesis.  Let  such 
as  these  examine  their  own  minds  and  reflect  on  the  political 
faith  they  find  there.  If  they  will  but  apply  to  it  the  test 
of  reason,  they  will  discover  that  they  are  cherishing  delusions 
as  crude,  and  in  practice  more  baneful,  than  those  tiiey  deride, 
only  their  superstitions  happen  to  be  political  instead  of  theo- 
logical. Let  them  pluck  out  the  dogmatic  beam  from  their  own 
eye,  and  they  will  then  be  better  able  to  perceive  the  dogmatic 
mote  which  is  in  their  neighbor's  eye. 

Criticism,  however,  is  easier  than  creation,  and  destruction 
simpler  than  construction.  We  have  in  this  chapter  employed 
the  standard  of  common  sense  in  its  destructive  capacity.  In 
the  next  Book  it  will  be  employed  in  its  constructive  capacity. 

We  have  at  this  stage  cleared  away  some  of  the  ranker  dog- 
matic growths  which,  through  the  progress  of  the  centuries,  have 
flourished  in  the  rich  mould  of  the  world's  ignorance,  and  on 
the  less  obstructed  ground  thus  prepared  may  proceed  to  rear 
upon  the  foundation  of  common  sense,  already  laid,  the  structure 
of  the  economy  of  happiness;  attempting  no  elaboration  of 
detail,  but  confining  our  efforts  to  riveting  the  skeleton  work,  so 
that  it  may,  if  possible,  remain  unshaken  by  the  wholesome  gales 
of  criticism.  More  fortunate  than  some  preceding  architects 
of  the  social  structure,  we  have  before  us  a  definite  plan  of 
procedure.  At  the  very  beginning,  we  know  just  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do. 

That  which  society  should  seek  to  attain,  the  maximum  sur- 
plus of  happiness,  may  be  referred  to  by  different  names  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  in  which  we  think  of  it,  e.  g.  the  utili- 
tarian 671  d,  the  end  or  object  of  utiUtij,  of  society  or  of  justice, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  perfectly  definite  mag- 
nitude. Quantities  of  pain  or  pleasure  may  be  regarded  as 
magnitudes  having  the  same  defmiteness  as  tons  of  pig  iron, 
barrels  of  sugar,  bushels  of  wheat,  yards  of  cotton,  or  pounds  of 
wool ;  and  as  political  economy  seeks  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  these  commodities  may  be  produced  with  the  great- 
est efficiency  —  so  tlie  economy  of  happiness  seeks  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  under  which  happiness,  regarded  as  a  commodity, 
may  be  produced  with  the  greatest  efficiency  —  how  the  maxi- 
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mum  output  of  happiness  may  be  achieved  with  the  means  avail- 
able. In  order  to  ascertain  what  these  conditioDS  are,  we  need 
to  proceed  as  any  manufacturer  trained  to  his  business  would 
proceed,  were  he  endeavoring  to  ascertain  how  he  could  most 
econoniically  produce  beer,  or  molasses,  or  oil,  or  tacks.  He 
would  eafisfv  himself  by  the  inductive  or  common  sense  method 
what  laws  and  resources  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  were 
availalilc  under  conditions  as  he  found  them,  and  the  moans 
thus  available  he  would,  to  the  beat  of  his  ability,  adapt  to  his 
ends.  Our  problem  is  a  similar  one,  and  we  shall  adopt  sim- 
ilar means  to  solve  it. 


BOOK  II 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  HAPPINESS 
PART  ONE  —  THEORETICAL 
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CHAPTEE  V 

THE  FACTORS  OP  HAPPINESS 

A  criterion  of  conduct,  the  goal  of  all  systems  of  intuitional 
ethics,  is  but  the  starting  point  of  the  ethics  of  common  sense. 
The  popular  judgment  that  philosophy  has  no  relation  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  is  only  too  well  justified  by  much  that 
passes  under  that  name,  but  it  will  be  our  aim  hereinafter  to 
prove  that  such  a  judgment  is  entirely  fallacious  when  applied 
to  the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  An  ethical  system  which 
cannot  be  applied  is  a  poor  substitute  for  none  at  all.  A 
science  is  concerned  with  knowing  —  an  art  with  doing;  but 
in  order  to  do  to  any  purpose  wo  must  first  know  what  to  do. 
Hence,  arts  are,  or  ought  to  be,  founded  upon  sciences.  Logic 
is  the  science  of  sciences  —  ethics  is  the  art  of  arts  —  and  com- 
mon sense  founds  the  art  of  arts  upon  the  science  of  sciences. 
It  founds  ethics  upon  logic.  The  common  sense  criterion  of 
conduct  has  been  fonnulated  in  the  first  hook.  The  next  step  is 
to  discover  how  it  may  be  employed  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  and 
that  step  will  be  undertaken  in  this  and  the  following  book. 

The  end  we  aim  at  is  the  maximum  output  of  happiness. 
How  shall  we  attain  it?  Xow  the  mode  of  acliieving  the  out- 
put we  seek  must  depend  upon  the  means  available  for  achieving 
it,  and  these  means  consist  of  those  portions  of  animate  and  in- 
aminate  creation  affectable  directly  or  indirectly  by  our  acts. 
Therefore,  our  next  task  must  be  to  examine  the  possibilities 
thus  provided  in  order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  adapt  them 
to  our  ends.  The  particular  mode  of  operation  required  will 
depend  upon  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  system  through 
which  we  must  work;  namely,  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
human  nature  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  by  experience.  Were 
these  laws  different  from  what  they  are,  the  technology  of  hap- 
piness would  be  different  from  that  herein  to  be  expounded; 
and  no  doubt,  means  far  better  adapted  to  the  end  of  utility 
than  those  provided  us  by  nature,  may  be  imagined.  But  we 
must  take  things  as  they  arc.  The  problem  before  us  is,  not 
how  the  output  of  happiness  might  be  made  a  maximum  were 
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a  perfect  apparatus  at  hand,  but  how  it  muy  be  iiiadr  a  maxi- 
mum with  the  means  actually  available.  Id  order  to  make  an 
effective  examination  of  the  working  substance  of  our  system, 
attention  will  hencefortli  be  confined  to  hnraanitarianism  or 
patriotiaui  as  those  terms  are  defined  on  page  142,  since  by  tliia 
means  tJie  mode  which  we  shall  propose  of  increasing  tlie  totality 
of  happiness  may  be  made  clearer;  and  in  the  end  tlie  surest 
means  of  advancing  the  utilitarian  cause,  will  be  to  advance 
tlrnt  of  humanity,  since  it  is  by  tha  intelligent  acts  of  man 
alone,  if  by  any  means,  that  right  may  be  made  to  reign  through- 
out the  sentient  world.  I  shall  then  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  that  man  is  the  only  sentient  being  whose  happiness 
may  be  affected  by  voluntary  acts,  and  by  a  right  act  shall 
generally  mean  that  act  among  tliose  physically  possible,  pre- 
sumably resulting  in  the  greatest  surplus  of  happiness  among 
men,  and  by  a  wrong  act  shall  mean  any  alternative  of  a  right 
act.  Occasionally,  however,  I  may  use  the  ierrits  in  their  pa- 
triotic sense,  making  the  assumption  tiiat  the  only  sentient 
beings  in  existence,  or  to  be  considered,  are  those  of  a  given 
nation. 

We  propose  then,  to  attempt  the  foundation  of  the  economic 
policy  of  society  upon  a  distinction  no  less  simple  and  funda- 
mental than  that  between  right  and  wrong,  nor  should  any 
insuperable  difficulty  be  encountered  in  such  an  attempt.  The 
distinction  between  them  being  understood  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision, we  may  proceed  with  the  same  confidence  that  we  should 
in  solving  a  problem  in  physics  or  cliemistry,  knowing  before- 
hand what  goal  we  seek  and  adapting  the  available  knowledge  of 
the  age,  so  far  as  wo  niay_  command  it,  to  the  attainment  of 
that  goal:  but  we  could  not  have  made  the  first  step  had  we 
failed  to  take  the  not  inconsiderable  trouble  to  ascertain  in  just 
what  direction  we  desired  to  proceed.  The  science  of  trig- 
onometry and  its  applications  in  surveying,  navigation,  me- 
chanics, etc.,  could  not  have  proceeded  far,  liad  our  knowledge 
of  what  was  meant  by  a  triangle  been  confined  to  realizing  that 
it  had  some  relation  or  other  to  a  plane  figure,  and  that  three 
straight  lines  played  some  sort  of  cons)>icuous  part  in  its  make- 
up. Similarly,  knowledge  that  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  bears  some  relation  or  other  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  that  the  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  considered  is  not  alone  that 
experienced,  or  to  be  experienced,  by  ourselves  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  sen'e  as  the  basis  upon  which  definite  principles  or 
policies  may  be  founded.     Before  clear  thinking  about  our  ex- 
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periences  can  be  attained,  words  possessing  clear  meanings  with 
which  to  think  and  to  communicate  thought  must  be  devised. 
Having  attempted  to  give  the  words  righi  and  wrong  the  re- 
quired clearness,  we  shall  seek  to  found  upon  the  distinction  in 
experience  which  they  express,  the  principles  of  the  economy  of 
happiness. 

If  there  existed  a  being  whose  happiness  curve  at  the  present 
time  coincided  with,  and  was  in  the  future  certain  to  coincide 
with,  that  representing  the  happiness  of  humanity  (See  p.  129) 
it  might  with  propriety  be  said  that  the  interests  of  that  being 
were  the  interests  of  humanity  or  of  society.  Ijet  us  assume 
the  existence  of  such  a  being  and  lot  us  call  her  Justice.  When 
referring  to  this  personification  of  justice  we  shall  use  a  capital 
letter  to  distinguish  the  word  from  that  used  in  the  ordinary 
signification.  Let  us  further  assume  (1)  That  no  way  of 
altering  her  presumable  future  curve  of  happiness  is  possible, 
save  that  of  altering  the  curve  of  happiness  of  humanity  witK 
which  her  own,  by  hypothesis,  is  and  remains  coincident.  (3) 
That  the  society  she  has  to  deal  with  is  the  society  of  to-day, 
i.  e.  that  she  is  ofTored  the  same  materials  to  work  with,  the 
same  resources  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  statesman.  (3)  That  she  is  a  perfect  egotist  and  so 
well  aware  of  lior  own  interest  as  never  to  be  influenced  by  the 
location,  but  solely  by  the  quantities  of  pain  or  pleasure  to  be 
experienced.  The  question  for  the  lover  of  justice  to  decide 
is:  What  are  the  acts  or  policies  which  Justice  would  pre- 
sumably approve?  What  would  she  do,  or  desire  done,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed?  Her  acts, 
of  course,  would  be  just  acts,  and  a  just  act  is  a  right  one. 

In  order  Tuore  clearly  to  apprehend  the  manner  in  which 
Justice  should  go  about  attaining  the  maximum  of  happiness 
which  terrestrial  conditions  may  afford,  let  us  first  consider  a 
more  familiar  case.  Suppose  an  engineer  who  had  at  his  dis- 
posal a  limited  domain  affording  coal  and  water,  were  required 
to  generate  the  maximum  quantity  of  steam  which  the  available 
resources  of  the  domain  would  permit.  How  would  he  pro- 
ceed? He  would,  to  begin  with,  ascertain  the  conditions  or 
factors,  upon  which  the  production  of  steam  depends.  He 
would  find  first,  that  a  boiler  is  required  as  a  steam-generating 
agency  or  mechanism ;  second,  that  said  boiler  must  be  fur- 
nished with  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  to  generate  the  steam, 
and  third,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boilers  must  be  provided 
to  consume  the  available  output  of  coal.     To  obtain  the  moxi- 
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mum  generation  of  steam  with  a  given  output  of  coal,  i.  e.  to 
generate  steam  with  the  maximum  economy  then,  three  factors 
must  be  conaidered:  (1)  The  efficiency  of  conversion  of  the 
boiler.  (2)  The  efficiency  of  adaptation  of  the  coal  supply  to 
the  capacity  of  the  boiler.  (3)  The  number  of  boilers  required 
to  consume  the  output  with  majiimum  efficiency  per  boiler. 

Let  us  assmne  for  the  sake  of  clearness  that  there  are  only 
three  types  of  boiler  from  which  to  choose.  Suppose  when 
working  at  their  best  they  have  eificiencies  of  conversion  as  fol- 
lows: type  (a)  generates  8  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of 
coal:  type  (b)  12  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal:  type  (c) 
10  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal.  Type  (b)  then  is  evi- 
dently the  boiler  of  highest  efficiency  —  that  is,  its  conversion 
of  the  potentiality  of  steam  generation  poesesaed  by  the  coal 
into  an  actuality  is  the  highest,  and  it  is  therefore  the  one 
to  select.  It  is  next  necessary  to  ascertain  under  what 
con(lifioii>^  (liiri  type  of  boiler  attains  its  maximum  efficiency 
of  adaptation.  Let  us  suppose  by  experiment  our  engineer 
ascertains  that  it  is  most  efficient  when  consuming  10  tons  of 
coal  per  day.  That  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  given  any  less, 
the  greater  relative  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  diminishes  its 
efficiency,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  given  any  more,  some 
of  the  available  heat  is  not  absorbed  in  the  boiler  but  passes 
with  the  flue  gases  up  the  chimney,  and  thus  again  diminishes 
its  efficiency.  It  is  clear  then  that  a  wise  engineer  —  one  who 
understands  how  to  adapt  his  means  to  his  end — will  supply 
this  type  of  boiler  just  10  tons  of  coal  per  day.  If  now  we 
suppose  the  available  output  of  coal  from  the  given  domain  to 
be  10,000  tons  per  day,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  boilers 
required  will  be  1,000. 

In  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  whereby  the  engineer  in 
the  foregoing  example  determines  the  factors  upon  which  de- 
pends the  maximum  production  of  steam.  Justice  must  seek  to 
determine  the  factors  upon  which  depends  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  happiness.  To  simplify  matters,  suppose  she  has  at 
her  disposal,  a  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  having 
average  natural  resources,  and  suppose  it  to  be  uninhabited. 
Her  problem  is  to  so  utilize  the  available  resources  of  the  do- 
main as  to  produce  the  greatest  surplus  of  happiness  of  which 
it  is  capable  —  the  maximum  surplus  of  hedon-hours  per  day 
or  year.  In  attacking  it  she  must,  to  begin  with,  distinguish  the 
factors  of  happiness  production  as  the  engineer  distinguished 
the  factors  of  steam  production.     She  will  find,  as  he  did,  that 
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there  are  three:  First:  just  as  a  boiler  is  required  to  utilize 
the  potential  energy  of  coal  in  the  production  of  steam,  so 
sentient  beings  are  required  to  convert  the  potentiality  of  hap- 
piness resident  in  a  given  land  area  into  actual  happiness,  and 
just  as  the  engineer's  first  care  is  to  select  a  boiler  having 
maximum  efficiency  of  conversion,  so  the  first  care  of  Justice 
should  be  to  populate  the  domain  over  which  she  has  jurisdiction 
with  beings  capable  of  utilizing  the  available  resources  in  the 
production  of  happiness,  in  a  manner  which  will  insure  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  conversion.  Second :  following  the  anal- 
ogy of  steam  engineering  practice,  the  policy  of  Justice  must 
be  to  insure  such  a  relation  of  each  sentient  being  to  its  en- 
vironment that  in  the  consumption  of  the  resources  available  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  adaptation  of  which  the  beings  are  capable, 
will  be  attained.  In  this  way  she  will  secure  the  maximum 
efficiency  per  capita.  Third :  she  must  so  adapt  the  number  of 
beings  to  the  resources  available  that  the  efficiency  per  capita 
will  be  maintained  a  maximum.  By  the  practice  of  such  a 
policy  she  will  so  utilize  the  available  resources  as  to  produce 
by  their  consumption  the  maximum  quantity  of  happiness  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing,  and  having  done  this  she  will 
have  accomplished  all  that  under  the  given  conditions  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish.     She  will  have  done  right. 

If  the  arts  did  not  advance,  if  the  efficiency  of  boilers  and 
of  the  methods  of  coal  mining  remained  always  the  same,  an 
engineer  in  solving  the  problem  we  have  discussed,  would  need 
to  consider  none  but  the  factors  of  available  resources,  efficiency 
of  plant,  and  coal  supply  of  same,  and  number  of  plants  best 
adapted  to  maintain  said  efficiency,  but  in  the  world  as  we 
know  it  this  is  not  true.  The  arts  continually  advance.  Hence 
the  available  resources  may  be  made  to  increase  by  the  use  of 
improved  machinery,  the  efficiency  of  plant  may  be  augmented 
by  similar  improvements  in  the  design  of  the  boiler,  or  in  burn- 
ing or  handling  the  coal,  and  in  this  way  the  numbers  adapted 
to  maintain  maximum  efficiency  must  be  readjusted.  Hence 
the  engineer  requires  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  arts,  but  of  the  methods  whereby  they  may  be  ad- 
vanced, for  were  ho  ignorant  of  such  methods  and  did  he  fail 
to  apply  them  to  the  improvement  of  his  coal  mining  and  steam 
plants,  he  clearly  could  not  obtain  tlie  maximum  quantity  of 
steam  which  the  availnblo  coal  ij?  capal)le  of  yielding.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  part  of  liis  duty  to  know  how  the  condi- 
tions of  steam  production  can  bo  cliancrod  for  the  better. 
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Similarly,  Justice  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pres<*nt 
condition  of  the  art  of  producing  happiness,  must,  in  order  to 
attain  her  end,  know  how  said  art  may  be  advanced  —  how  the 
conditions  of  producing  happiness  may  be  changed  for  the 
better. 

In  Chapters  6,  7  and  8,  we  shall  consider  in  order  the  three 
factors  of  happiness,  (1)  The  sentient  being  or  happinesa-pro- 
ducing  agent.  (3)  The  adaptation  of  said  agent  to  his  environ- 
ment, (3)  The  number  of  said  agents.  In  the  first,  we  shall 
consider  the  factors  upon  which  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
happiness  depend,  bo  far  oa  they  relate  to  the  agent  himself,  and 
tlie  conditions  best  adapted  to  increase  the  efficiency  or  capacity 
of  sentient  beings  as  happiness-producing  mechanisms.  In  the 
second,  we  shall  consider  liow  the  ejivironment  of  sentient  beings 
may  be  so  adapted  to  them  as  to  result  in  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  production  of  happiness  per  capita.  In  the  third,  we 
shall  consider  how  the  number  of  beings  must  be  related  to  theif 
capacity  for  happiness,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  environ- 
ment to  that  capacity,  in  order  that  tlie  ellicicncy  per  capita 
shall  be  maintained  a  maximum.  If  we  are  successful  in  re- 
vealing in  this  discussion  what  the  factors  of  happiness  are,  how 
they  are  related  to  one  another,  and  by  what  means  the  present 
methods  of  happiness-production  may  be  altered  for  the  better, 
then  we  shall  have  established  the  grounds  of  a  code  of  political 
morality  related  to  the  object  which  it  is  designed  to  achieve, 
viz.,  justice,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
Ten  Commandments  or  the  Golden  Rule  are  related  to  the  same 
object,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  mode  of  expression. 
The  precepts  of  most  moral  systems  have  always  been  so  worded 
as  to  be  most  obviously  applicable  to  private  morality.  The  pre-  . 
cepts  of  utility  which  I  shall  hereafter  formulate  will  be  so 
expressed  as  to  apply  to  public  morality,  but  the  object  of  both 
is,  or  should  be,  the  same,  namely,  to  increase  the  totality  of 
happiness.  And  just  as  adherence  to  the  former  are  but  prox- 
imate ends,  generally  but  not  universally  to  be  sought,  so  ad- 
herence to  the  latter  are  proximate  ends  of  general  but  not 
universal  desirability.  They  constitute  the  first  and  funda- 
mental approximations  to  an  ideal  system,  to  be  attained  only  hv 
a  formulation  of  their  exceptions  into  subsidiary  policies,  and 
the  formulation  of  the  exceptions  to  these  exceptions  again  into 
policies  of  yet  lower  orders,  until  by  successive  approximations, 
a  system  adapted  to  achieve  the  desired  end,  in  a  degree  limited 
only  by  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  may  be  realized. 
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This  process  of  successive  approximation  to  secure  an  ideal 
of  justice  is  best  exemplified  in  the  law.  There  is  first  laid 
down  a  very  general  rule  of  law  to  guide  tlie  decisions  of  courts : 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  then  themselves  formulated  into 
subsidiary  rules ;  the  exceptions  to  these  exceptions  are  again 
Bystematize<1  into  rules,  and  ao  on,  until  the  law  l>ecomes  a  vast 
network  of  rules,  and  their  successive  exceptions,  eacli  in  itself 
subject  to  rule,  the  attempt  being  to  make  the  law  sufficiently 
definite  to  apply  to  any  particular  case  which  may  arise.  Were 
the  law  based  on  the  principle  of  utility  it  would  constitute  the 
utilitarian  code  of  morals  of  which  we  are  in  search,  but  strangely 
enough  the  law  seeks  to  attain  justice  without  asking  what 
justice  is.  It  nowhere  defines,  or  seeks  to  define,  justice,  and 
yet  if  justice  is  its  object,  this  should  be  its  first  task,  and 
if  justice  is  not  its  object,  what  excuse  has  it  for  being?  This 
failure  to  found  its  precepts  on  definition  distinguishes  the  law 
from  a  true  science.  The  law  uses  the  scientific  method  very 
largely  to  test  the  consistency  of  conclusions  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  premises,  but  with  the  premises  Upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  rests  it  has  no  concern.  It  never  examines  its 
premises,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  but  the  crystallized  cus- 
toms of  former  generations,  customs  depending  upon  the  whims 
of  sovereigns,  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  accidents 
of  history.  That  it  so  notoriously  fails  to  attain  justice  then 
is  only  what,  with  perfect  confidence,  might  have  been  predicted 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  premises.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  science  super- 
imposed upon  a  mass  of  dogmas  and  hopelessly  infected  by 
them.  No  amount  of  consistency  between  premises  and  con- 
clusions can  ever  compensate  for  an  invalid  premise.  If  we 
start  an  arithmetical  problem  by  assuming  that  four  times  five 
is  twenty-eight,  no  degree  of  rigor  in  adherence  to  the  multipli- 
cation table  thereafter  can  compensate  for  the  error.  Had  as- 
tronomy accepted  as  a  permanent  premise  the  dictum  of  Kepler 
that  the  planets  arc  guided  in  their  orbits  by  spirits,  it  would 
have  remained  but  a  branch  of  astrology  to  this  day.  Had 
mathematics  been  founded  upon  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras 
concerning  the  occult  properties  of  number,  algebra  and  geom- 
etry would  be  where  theology  and  politics  are  now. 

The  schoolmen  or  pseudo-philosophers  of  the  iliddle  Ages 
followed  the  legal  methods  of  to-day  —  that  is.  they  insisted 
that  their  premises  and  conclusions  should  be  logie.illy  related, 
hut  the  premises  themselves  were  left  to  chance  —  to  whatever 
the  prevailing  traditions  sanctioned.     The  jurisprudence  of  our 
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day  is  similarly  pseudo-philosophical.     Law,  in  short,  is  applied 
Bcholasticism  mitigated  by  inconsistency. 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  economy  of  happiness  is,  or 
should  be,  an  applied  science  —  indeed  its  whole  value  is  in  its 
application,  and  in  the  effort  which  wo  have  made  to  found  it 
upon  definitions  rather  than  dorian,  those  which  constitute  its 
principal  prrounds,  those,  namely,  of  riffht  and  wrong,  express  a 
distinction  in  experience  than  which  none  is  more  universally 
conspicuous  or  more  generally  conceded  to  be  that  upon  which 
the  policy  of  nations  should  be  founded;  for  even  the  dogmatic 
economist  would  have  to  concede,  if  the  question  were  plainly 
put  to  him,  that  the  only  use  of  wealth  is  to  augment  pleasure 
or  to  diminish  pain.  But  a  discussion  of  the  economics  of  happi- 
ness would  be  of  little  service  if  it  did  not  advance  beyond 
definitions.  To  say  tliat  a  nation  or  society  should  do  that 
which  presumably  will  result  in  the  maximum  surplus  of  happi- 
ness would  be  of  little  use.  What  soeiety  wants  to  know  is  — 
what  can  we  do,  how  can  we  proceed,  to  attain  that  ma^timum 
surplus?  What  rules  or  precepts  are  deducible  from  the  funda- 
mental definitions,  which  are  adapted  to  guide  the  policy  of 
nations  or  of  society?  Such  rules,  or  at  least  the  more  funda- 
mental of  them,  we  shall  attempt  to  formulate;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  are  general  and  not  universal  rules,  and 
therefore  any  single  or  scattering  exceptions  to  tliem  which  may 
be  eited  cannot  invalidate  them.  When  I  assert  that  the  totality 
of  happiness  would  be  increased  by  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth,  for  example,  I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  no  par- 
ticular case  of  equaliiiation  eoiild  be  discovered  or  imagined 
which  would  not  increase  that  totality.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  this  fact  wc  shall  not  ig- 
nore. If  the  objection  is  made  to  this  that  nations  cannot 
aiford  to  found  their  policies  upon  mere  general  rules,  we 
may  reply  that  he  who  thinks  that  any  nation  does  otherwise  is 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  nations.  Indeed,  that 
nation  has  yet  to  be  numbered  among  existent  states  whose  pol- 
icy is  not  based  more  upon  dogma  than  utility  —  upon  tradition 
than  reason.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  universal  precept  pe- 
culiar to  our  subject,  and  that  is  the  one  upon  wliicb  all  others 
are  founded,  viz.,  do  that  which  will  most  incrcn>''  the  total 
surplus  of  happiness;  namely,  do  rif/ht.  But  even  n'itli  this 
paucity  of  universal  precepts  it  poisessei;  an  odvnntajT  over 
current  political  economy,  for  that  science  has  not  a  single  nni- 
Teraal  precept  peculiar  to  it.     W'lien  political  eeonoinists  tell  ua 
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ihat  free  trade,  for  example,  increases  the  wealth  of  nations, 
they  do  not  mean  to  aaaert  that  we  could  not  discover  or  imagine 
a  single  exception  —  a  single  combination  of  circumstances 
under  which  a  restriction  upon  the  exchange  of  commoditiea 
between  men  or  nations  would  result  in  no  loss  of  wealth  — 
that  would  be  a  mere  absurdity,  contradicted  by  their  own  the- 
ories of  taxation.  They  merely  mean  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
it  will  increase  the  wealth  of  nations,  because  it  will  tend  to 
confine  the  production  of  each  commodity  to  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  will  be  most  economically  produced, 
and  hence  (so  they  tell  us)  free  trade  should  be  a  policy  adopted 
by  nations  and  by  society. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  formulation  of  rules  and 
precepts  for  the  guidance  of  individuals  or  of  society  what 
we  gain  in  definiteness,  we  lose  in  generality.  To  say  that  a 
man  should  be  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  prop- 
erty is  not  so  general  a  rule  as  to  say  that  justice  should  be  done 
to  all  men,  but  it  is  much  more  definite.  It  serves  better  as  a 
direct  guide  to  conduct,  because  it  seeks  to  specify  how  justice 
may  be  done  in  a  particular  and  recognizable  class  of  cases,  and 
we  may  tell  by  observation  in  any  particular  case  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  done;  but  if  the  law  said  nothing  more  specific  than 
that  justice  should  be  done,  judges  would  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
act,  for  they  would  not  have  the  means  of  knowing,  in  partic- 
ular cases,  what  the  law  considered  justice  and  what  it  did  not, 
and  it  is  always  in  particular  cases  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
decide. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  thus  to  avow  our  intention  of 
establishing  only  general  precepts,  scattering  exceptions  to  which 
do  not  constitute  an  invalidation,  we  may  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  first  factor  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THB  PIB8T   FACTOIl   OF    IIAPPINESS 

If  happiness  Ib  to  be  produced  in  tfie  world  as  at  present  cC/a- 

stituted,  it  must  be  through  the  agency  of  sentient  beings.  In 
order  to  convert  whatever  latent  posaibilities  of  happiness  the 
world  may  afford  into  aetiial  happiness  the  first  requirement 
ia  a  happineas-producing  mechanism,  and  the  only  known 
mechaniums  which  nieet-the  requirement  are  those  afforded  by 
such  terrestrial  organisms  as  posBoea  eentiency. 

In  this  work  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  ignore  all  beings  ex- 
cept human  beings.  The  firrit  question  which  suggejt*  itself 
then,  is,  what  kind  of  human  beings  are  best  adapted  to  convert 
the  potentialities  of  happiness  afforded  by  the  world  into  happi- 
ness; what  characteristics  or  combinations  of  characteristics 
make  man  an  efficient  agent  for  converting  potential  into  actual 
happiness?  Upon  what  trtnts  does  efficiency  of  conversion  de- 
pend? The  terms  usually  employed  to  distinguish  Itctween  the 
various  mental  or  moral  characteristics  of  human  beings  are,  in 
general,  rather  loose  and  inaccurate.  Fortunately  we  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  give  them  any  such  increase  in  precision  as  was 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  terms  H^ht  and  vronij.  because 
their  implications  are  sufficiently  familiar  for  the  purposes  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  them. 

Were  men  always  isolated  from  their  fellow  men  the  charac- 
teristics required  in  them  as  agents  of  happiness  would  be  differ- 
ent from  wjiat  they  are ;  but  man  as  he  is,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main, is  a  member  of  society,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
him  as  a  factor  of  happiness  in  a  double  —  in  a  primary  and 
secondary  —  capacity.  Each  human  being  is,  in  the  firsl  place, 
in  his  own  person,  the  immediate  sentient  agent,  tlie  liiip- 
piness-producing  mechanism,  in  who-^e  sensorium  tlic  finisliod 
product  of  all  successful  human  effort  —  happiness  —  is  finally 
turned  out.  In  the  second  ])lace,  he  is  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  the  environment  of  other  happiness-producing  mechan- 
isms. The  characteristics  wliicli  make  man  an  ellieicnt  agent 
in  his  primary  capacity  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  those 
196 
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upon  whicli  efficiency  in  his  secondary  capacity  depends,  yet  so 
intimately  is  the  welfare  of  each  being  bound  up  with  that  of 
his  fellow  beings  that  no  hard  and  fast  classification  can  be 
constructed.  A  rough  division,  however,  is  possible,  and  we 
may,  in  the  first  place,  consider  briefly  the  elements  required 
to  insure  efficiency  in  man's  primary  capacity,  noting  the  more 
important  of  them,  of  which  only  two  require  mention. 

The  first  of  them  is  health,  and  so  well  is  its  importance  rec- 
ognized that  no  discussion  of  it  will  be  necessary.  The  second  is 
what  may  be  termed  adjustability,  itself  a  function  of  three 
separate  characteristics,  (a)  Simplicity  of  taste  —  the  ability 
to  obtain  pleasure  from  simple  things,  requiring  little  or  no 
labor  to  attain,  (b)  Variety  of  taste  —  the  ability  to  obtain 
pleasure  from  many  different  things,  (c)  Adaptability  of 
taste  —  the  ability  to  modify  tastes  or  needs  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  life,  including  proficience  in  the  art  of  excluding  pain- 
ful thoughts  or  feelings  from  the  attention  and  substituting  for 
them  thoughts  or  feelings  which  are  pleasurable,  or  at  least  less 
painful.  A  sufficient  development  of  the  third  element  would 
dispense  with  the  need  of  the  first  two. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  touch  upon  two  elements  which 
affect  man's  efficicflcy  in  both  his  primary  and  secondary  ca- 
pacities. The  first  is  intelligence.  Intelligence  or  intellectu- 
ality are  names  commonly  given  to  two  faculties  closely  related 
to  one  another  —  the  power  to  reason  —  to  use  common  sense 

—  and  the  power  to  ex])ress.  Power  of  expression  is  essen- 
tial to  reason  —  or  at  least  to  any  high  development  thereof 

—  but  reason  is  not  essential  to  power  of  expression.  Poets 
generally  owe  their  reputation  to  their  power  of  expression,  but 
they  are  commonly  poor  reasoners,  though  often  good  observers. 
Their  faculty  is  an  intellectual  one,  but  their  immediate  ob- 
ject is  very  different  from  that  of  reason.  The  immediate 
aim  of  reason  is  to  attain  truth  and  its  ideal  mode  of  expression 
is  the  mathematical.  The  immediate  aim  of  poetry  or  poetic 
literature  is  to  arouse  emotion  and  its  ideal  mode  of  expression 
is  the  musical.  Reason  utilizes  the  sense  of  words,  poctr\' 
primarily  their  sound,  though  the  ultimate  aim  of  both  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  same -^  viz.,  utility.  Sometimes  the  attempt 
is  made  to  combine  the  functions  of  reason  and  poetry,  and  it  is 
generally  a  failure,  though  some  conspicuous  exceptions  are 
known.  It  Js  exceedingly  dangerous  to  attempt  the  expression 
of  such  truths  as  may  determine  acts  in  poetic  language,  for  so 
adorned,  untruth  is  too  often  mistaken  for  truth,  and  wrong 
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for  right.  Feeling  ie  thus  made  a  guide  to  action,  when  its 
only  proper  function  is  to  stiniiilHte  it,  and  the  inevitable  rcsiult 
ifi  the  encouragement  of  pathomaiiia. 

Reason  or  rationality  is  su  ohvioualy  one  of  the  co-cssentiaU 
of  efficiency  in  man  as  an  a^eut  of  happiness  tliat  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  urge  the  point.  Without  it  he  would  have  no 
guide  to  conduct.  It  has  always  been  hold,  and  with  justice, 
that  in  the  jiigh  development  of  his  reason,  man  is  to  be  dia- 
tinguiahed  from  the  bruU)  more  than  ly  any  other  character- 
istic. 

The  second  element  to  he  noticed  in  this  divieioo  is  wUl.  By 
Jl  is  to  t>c  understood  that  power  by  which  a  thinking  being 
lies  his  impulai«  —  by  which  man  overcomes  himself.  >  Selfish- 
nesB  is  the  dominant  trait  of  character  in  all  organisms.  Ego- 
tistic impulses  in  miwt  men  prevail  and  very  largely  determine 
conduct.  In  the  interest  of  the  totality  of  happiness  the»e 
impulses  should  be,  m  far  aa  poaaihle,  snperBeded  by  altruistic 
ones.  There  are  but  two  modes  whereby  the  power  of  self- 
interest  to  control  individual  conduct  may  be  weakened:  (1) 
By  weakening  the  impulses  themselves,  {i)  By  strengthening 
that  which  may  nullify  them.  Hence  the  value  of  altruism  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  will  power  on  the  other.  Stuhbornnoss  or 
obstinacy  is  often  mistaken  for  will  power— it  generally  sig- 
nifies the  lack  of  it.  Obstinacy  is  merely  a  strong  egotistic 
impulse.  Will  is  the  power  which,  if  jmssessed,  may  serve  to 
overcome  it.  Determination  or  persistence  in  seeking  an  end 
may  signify  will  power  or  it  may  not.  Determination  in  the 
pursuit  of  principle  is  will;  in  obedience  to  impulse  it  is  not. 
Impulse  is  not  always  egotistic — -it  is  sometimes  altnistic,  as 
in  impulses  arising  from  sympathy  or  gratitude,  but  will  is  the 
power  hv  which  all  impulses,  egotistic  or  altruistic,  are  governed, 
and  it  should  be  exerted  in  accordance  with  the  dictum  of  prin- 
ciple aione. 

In  the  third  place,  may  be  mentioned  an  element  which  affects 
man's  efficiency,  for  the  most  part,  in  his  secondary  capacity 
alone,  viz.,  altruism.  It  is  notorious  that  selfish  people  not  only 
make  others  unhappy,  but  are  frequently  unhappy  themselves. 
Unxpl/i.thnfss  or  (lUmism  implies  the  absence  or  slight  develop- 
ment of  traits  like  dishonesty,  hatred,  vindictiveness,  treachery, 
cupidity,  and  peevishness,  and  the  presence  or  high  development 
of  traits  like  honesty,  generosity,  benevolence,  magnanimity,  and 
good  nature.  It  wouhl  bo  superfluous  to  make  any  detailed  enu- 
meration, or  to  dcmoni-trate  tliat  a  community  in  which  altru- 
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ism  prevails  is  happier  than  one  whose  members  are  egotists. 
Without  mutual  concession  society  could  not  exist.  Courtesy 
is  but  an  expression  of  altruism  and  in  the  conventionalized 
courtesy  known  as  manners  we  find  a  code  of  conduct  which,  in 
a  narrow  sphere,  recognizes  the  claim  of  quantity  of  happiness 
over  distribution.  Even  among  barbarous  nations  this  claim 
16  recognized  in  the  practice  of  hospitality.  Virtues  have  almost 
universally  the  quality  of  altruism.  Vices  as  universally  the 
quality  of  egotism.  The  former  are  elements  of  efficiency  — 
tlie  latter  of  inefficiency  of  conversion.  The  elements  of  will 
and  altruism  constitute  good  character;  which  for  brevity  we 
may  denominate  character. 

Health,  adjustability,  reason,  will,  and  altruism,  then,  being 
the  traits  most  desirable  in  human  beings,  we  may  next  ask  by 
what  means  the  development  of  health,  adjustability,  reason, 
will,  and  altruism  may  be  promoted.  If  efficiency  of  conversion 
depends  upon  these  traits,  upon  what  do  these  traits  depend? 
Is  it  possible  by  voluntary  acts  to  modify  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  characteristics  of  man?  If  so,  by  what  means  may 
we  promote  the  development  of  traits  which  increase  effi- 
ciency and  impede  the  development  of  those  which  increase  in- 
efficiency? How  may  we  increase  intelligence  and  virtue  and 
decrease,  or  eradicate,  unintelligence  and  vice?  Obviously  the 
traits  of  human  beings  are  effects  of  some  cause  or  causes.  If 
so,  we  must  modify  them,  if  at  all,  by  modifying  their  causes. 
What  then  are  their  causes? 

The  characteristics  of  man,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  are 
the  effects  of  two  causes  or  two  classes  of  causes:  they  are  the 
product  of  two  factors:  inheritance  and  experience.  By  the  co- 
operation of  these  causes  the  characteristics  of  every  individual 
are  completely  determined.  A  Newton  or  a  Socrates  was  what 
he  was  because  his  inheritance  and  experience  were  what  they 
were.  The  vilest  criminal  in  the  penitentiary  is  what  he  is 
because  his  inheritance  and  experience  were  what  they  were. 
To  deny  it  is  to  deny  the  law  of  causation. 

By  the  inheritance  of  an  individual  I  refer  to  the  sum  of  the 
characteristics  inherited  bv  him  from  his  ancestors,  immediate 
and  remote,  and  indefinitely  transmissible  —  though  not  neces- 
sarily transmitted  —  to  his  descendants.  By  the  education  of 
an  individual  I  refer  to  any  and  all  means  voluntarily  em- 
ployed to  determine  his  individual  characteristics  by  determin- 
ing his  experiences.  To  voluntarily  cause  an  individual  to  have 
ia  given  experience,  or  to  avoid  a  given  experience,  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  affpcting  his  efficiency  of  conversion  —  or  for  any  other 
purpose  —  is  to  employ  a  nieanti  of  education.  Hence  to  secure 
any  change  in  the  characteristics  of  a  human  heiug,  either  for 
better  or  worse,  we  must  affect  either  his  inheritance,  or  his 
education,  or  both.  We  may  now  ask  what  kind  of  inheritance 
and  what  liind  of  education  will  most  increase  man's  efficiency? 
To  answer  this  question  requires  some  consideration  of  those 
subjects,  and  I  shall  diecusB  inheritance  first. 

The  inheritance  of  any  organism  depends  upon  the  characters, 
or  rather  a  certain  class  of  the  characters,  of  the  organisms  from 
which  it  sprung  —  its  ancestors  —  and  aa  we  have  good  reason  for 
disbelieving  in  spontaneous  generation,  we  may  say  that  all  or- 
ganisms have  ancestors.  It  is  a  fact  too  familiar  to  require 
citation  tliat  the  offspring  resembles  its  parent.  The  offspring 
of  cattle  are  cattle;  of  horses,  horses;  of  dogs,  dogs;  and  of  men, 
men.  Moreover,  the  offspring  of  a  particular  variety  of  cattle 
are,  in  general,  of  the  same  variety,  of  a  particular  style  nf  horse, 
of  the  same  style,  and  of  a  particular  breed  of  dog,  of  the  same 
breed.  Indeed,  it  is  by  availing  themselves  of  this  fact  tliat 
breeders  are  able  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  these  animals  and  to 
keep  the  breeds  so  obtained  pure.  With  such  particularity  does 
inheritance  act  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  particular  mark- 
ings or  other  characters  consisting  of  a  very  complex  aggregate 
are  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  intact,  and  the  subtle 
resemblances  of  people  to  their  relatives  —  sometimes  remote 
relatives  —  are  evidences  of  the  remarkable  power  of  inheritance 
to  preserve  and  reproduce  very  complexly  related  morphological 
aggregates. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  although  the  offspring 
resembles  tlie  parent  he  never  exactly  resembles  him,  nor  does 
one  individual  ever  exactly  resemble  another,  even  in  the  case 
of  twins.  Darwin  says  "  Some  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  the  production  of  slight  differences  is  as  much  a 
necessary  function  of  the  powers  of  generation  as  the  production 
of  offspring  like  their  parents,"  and  Weismann  contends  that 
the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  is  but  a  means  employed  by 
nature  to  multiply  variations  and  thus  increase  the  probabil- 
ity of  producing  favorable  ones.  In  other  words,  organisms 
yary,  some  having  one  set  of  characters  more  cons picuou sly 
developed,  others  having  others,  nor  is  man  any  exception  to  this 
organic  law.  There  are  many  varieties  of  men,  Caucasians, 
Ethiopians,  Mongolians,  etc.,  and  of  these  varieties  there  aro 
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many  sub-varieties,  such  as,  among  the  Caucasians,  the  Teutons, 
the  Celts,  the  Gallic  race,  etc.,  and  among  these  sub-varieties  there 
are  an  indefinite  number  of  minor  sub-divisions  and  each  of 
these  divisions  and  sub-divisions  tends  to  perpetuate  its  own 
characteristics.  Moreover  the  laws  of  inheritance  apply  as  uni- 
formly to  mental  and  moral  characteristics  as  they  do  to  phys- 
ical ones.  The  mind  of  an  oyster  is  never  by  any  accident  as 
highly  developed  as  that  of  a  normal  dog,  nor  is  that  of  a  dog  so 
highly  developed  as  that  of  a  normal  man,  and  this  is  obviously 
because  the  mind  of  an  animal  resembles  the  mind  of  its  parents. 
Furthermore  the  resemblances  extend  to  characters  as  particu- 
larate,  as  specific,  as  complexly  related,  in  mental  as  in  physical 
inheritances.  The  offspring  of  a  man  of  congenitally  weak 
character  or  intelligence  will  tend  to  be  weak  in  the  same  par- 
ticulars, while  the  offspring  of  a  man  of  congenitally  strong 
character  or  intelligence  will  tend  to  be  strong  in  character  or 
intelligence  likewise;  just  as  the  offspring  of  a  small  man  tend 
to  be  small  and  of  a  tall  man  tend  to  be  tall.  There  is  always 
considerable  variation  even  in  the  same  family,  however,  and 
hence  weak  parents  will  occasionally  produce  fairly  strong  off- 
spring and  small  parents  fairly  tall  ones.  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  way  to  obtain  an  individual  or  a  community  having  in- 
heritances adapted  to  make  them  efficient  is  to  select  for  them 
ancestors  who  are  efficient  —  in  order  to  breed  an  efficient  race, 
we  must  breed  from  an  efficient  stock.  But  are  efficient  stocks 
like  poets,  bom  not  made,  or  may  a  more  efficient  stock  be 
created  from  a  less  efficient  one ;  and  if  so,  how? 

Two  methods  for  producing  improved  stocks  have  been  pro- 
posed. (1)  By  selection.  (2)  By  education.  The  first  mefliod 
has  been  much  practised,  though  not  upon  men,  and  is  in  fact 
that  whereby  breeders  have  produced  the  manifold  varieties  of 
domesticated  animals  and  plants  so  familiar  to  everyone.  The 
method  is  simplicity  itself.  The  farmer  or  breeder  makes  up 
his  mind  what  characters  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  in  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  animal  or  plant,  and  then  systematically  breeds 
from  individuals  which  are  found  to  possess  the  desirable  char- 
acters in  the  most  marked  degree.  By  thus  selecting  the  parents 
he  determines  the  characteristics  of  the  offspring.  Every 
farmer  selects  his  seed  from  the  best  specimens  of  corn,  or 
pumpkins,  or  wheat,  or  cabbage,  which  his  crops  yield,  and  in 
grafting  his  fruit  trees  he  selects  scions  from  good  stock.  Sim- 
ilarly in  breeding  his  horses,  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  or  pigeons,  he 
selects  the  best  individuals  from  among  his  flocks.     In  this  way 
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domestic  aDimalB  and  plants  are  continually  improved  and  are 
(o-day,  in  general,  considerably  in  advance  of  those  of  a  century 
or  even  of  a  generation  ago.  It  is  extraordinary  what  results 
have  been  attained  by  breeders.  The  progressive  lowering  of 
tlic  running  and  trotting  records  has  been  due  to  the  continual 
improvement  of  race-tiorBes  by  breeding.  The  vast  variety  of 
dogs  ranging  from  the  little  black  and  tan  terrier  to  the  great 
Dane  illustrate  what  may  be  accomplished  by  scleetiMi.  The 
Japanese,  according  to  VYeismann,  have  increased  the  length  of 
the  tail  of  a  certain  kind  of  cock  from  normal  proportions  to  six 
feet  or  more,  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
bruasels  sprouts,  and  kale  are  all  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  we 
may  realize  the  possibilities  of  modification  possessed  by  organ- 
isms. Of  the  great  economic  importance  of  selective  breeding, 
we  may  get  some  idea  from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the 
report  of  Willet  M.  Hays  in  the  Year  Book  of  tlie  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1901: 

"  Those  who  have  earnestly  and   intelligently  undertaken   the 

improvement  of  any  plant  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  have  observed  the  past  improvement  in  animal  breeding,  are 
unanimous  in  their  belief  that  10  per  cent  additional  can  be 
secured  in  twenty  years  by  a  further  improvement  through  plant 
and  animal  breeding  aloue.  This  would  result  in  ten  years  in  a 
total  increase  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  crops  grown  in  one 
year,  representing  at  least  $3,000,000,000  addilional  wealth  to 
the  world.  All  this  could  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  ita  value,  or  $30,000,000,  and  the  chances  arc  that  most 
of  the  increased  values  secured  would  not  cost  one-Uinth  of  1  per 
cent  of  their  worth.     .     .     . 

"  Examples  of  past  achievement,  whether  by  private  plant  breed- 
ers, by  seed  firms,  or  by  agencies  acting  for  the  State  and  Nation, 
make  the  foregoing  statements  seem  conservative  as  a  basis  for 
action.  The  sugar  in  sugar  bceta  was  increased  more  than  100 
per  cent  in  the  last  century  by  means  of  rigid  selection  systematic- 
ally and  scientifically  carried  out  on  a  large  and  practical  scale  by 
European  seed  growers.  .  .  .  The  farmers  of  America  having 
been  compelled  to  take  in  the  band  each  ear  of  corn  while  husking, 
have  annually  chosen  tbe  largest  and  best -formed  ears  from  among 
the  many  thousands.  This  has  resulted  in  tbe  most  extensive 
breeding  experiment  ever  carried  out,  and  the  yield  of  corn  is 
probably  20  j>er  cent  greater  than  it  would  have  been  without 
this  selection.     .     ,    . 

"The  Minnesta  experiment  station  by  six  years  of  selection 
produced  varieties  of  flax  32  inches  tall  from  varieties  only  26 
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inches  tall,  increasing  the  length  of  the  fiber  more  than  20  per 
cait.    .    .    . 

"  The  achievementB  in  animal  breeding  also  include  profound 
etructural  changes,  the  full  significance  of  which  is  not  generally 
recognized.    .    .    . 

"  The  production  of  the  Poland  China,  the  Tamworth,  and  other 
breeds  of  hogs  with  very  distinctive  features  shows  that  this  species 
is  mobile  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  in  the  science  and  art  of 
breed  formation.     .     .    . 

"  Some  experiment  stations  have  demonstrated  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  ability  of  individual  cows  to  produce  milk  products 
cheaply  from  a  given  amount  of  food.  Some  cows  do  not  pay 
their  board;  others  produce  values  equal  to  two  or  three  times 
the  cost  of  their  food;  while  such  animals  as  the  famous  Jersey 
sire.  Stoke  Pogis,  illustrate  how  an  occasional  dairy  animal  has 
the  wonderfully  important  ability  of  impressing  strong  dairy 
quality  upon  all  his  or,  her  progeny.     .     .     , 

".  .  .  Chicken  raisers  have  added  to  or  substracted  from 
the  size,  and  changed  the  form,  of  the  wattles  of  their  pets  almost 
at  wilt.  Pigeon  fanciers  have  developed  from  wild  species  most 
fantastic  forma,  producing  chanRcs  far  more  profound  than  that 
of  changing  some  of  the  famiiies  of  beef  cattle  so  as  to  double 
their  miSk-iriving  capacity  without  seriously  reducing  their  value 
for  beef  production.  To  add  25  per  cent  to  the  lean  meat  on  hogs 
of  a  particular  breed  will  not  require  greater  changes  in  thesp 
animals  than  have  been  wrought  in  some  varieties  of  pigeons." 

"  While  many  kinds  of  domegticated  plants  and  animals  have 
been  so  materially  improved  by  breeding  that  the  wealth  of  the 
world  and  the  pleasure  of  living  are  greatly  increased,  only  a 
start  has  been  made  in  accomplishing  that  which  is  possible.  The 
greatest  achievements  in  the  few  lines  illustrate  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  many  lines.  The  extensive  application  of 
the  scientific  business  principles  of  pknt  and  animal  improvement 
in  the  breeding  of  sugar  beets,  wheat,  trotting  horses,  and  dairy 
cattle  illustrate  how  the  same  principles,  with  modifications  to 
suit  the  species  and  the  purpose,  may  be  applied  to  improving 
other  species  that  thry  may  better  suit  our  needs.  And  the  best 
plans  yet  may  be  greatly  improved." 

Man,  of  course,  lias  never  lioen  improved  bv  doliherafe  breed- 
ing, but  ho  is  as  susceptible  of  improvement  as  any  other  organ- 
ism. Indeed,  so  far  as  concerns  his  mental  powers,  he  is,  or 
should  be,  more  susceptible  than  any  other  animal.  It  is  an  old 
observation  amonR  biolnpists  that,  in  cpneral,  the  characters  of 
greatest  antiquity  are  the  least  variable,  while  those  of  latest 
acquisition  are  the  most  variable.  The  tendency  to  possess  a 
vertebral  column  has  been  transmitted  to  man  through  a  line  of 
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progenitors  exU-nHing  buck  to  the  Inwor  fishes,  and  the  tendency 
to  the  pofiseBsion  of  four  limbs  dntes  from  nbmit  the  saiiie  phjio- 
genetic  period:  hence  it  would  be  pructifally  impoasible  to  breed 
from  men  a  race  of  beings  devoid  of  these  structures.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  possession  of  reason  — nf  a  hifjhly  developed 
intellect  —  is  an  acquisition  of  the  geological  y'^^t'Tday.  Ush 
are  found  as  far  back  us  the  Upper  Siiuriiiii  i'l'vin.),  «liih>  mini 
as  homo  sapiens  —  ae  a  being  possessed  of  nniKJii  ^  probably 
does  not  antedate  the  Qlaciiil  Pi'rio<l.  The  furiTicr  jwriod  is 
Bt  least  a  hundred  times  as  remote  as  the  latter.  Hence,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  we  find  man's  mental  capacity  tho 
most  variable  of  all  his  characteristics.  Between  the  intellect 
of  a  Newton  or  an  Aristotle  and  that  of  a  notlenlot  there  is 
probably  a  greater  discrepancy  than  between  that  of  a  Hottentot 
and  that  of  a  horse;  and  the  ability  to  learn  and  to  reason  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  men  is  far  more  variable,  for  example,  than 
the  length  of  their  arms,  or  legs,  or  noses.  Their  meatal  stature 
is  more  variable  than  their  physical.  Now  the  case  with  which 
a  character  may,  by  selection,  be  made  to  dejiart  from  the  nor- 
mal, will  obviously  depend  iipon  its  tendency  to  deviate  from 
the  normal  in  individual  eases,  i.  e.,  \jpnn  its  variability.  By 
breeding  from  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  humiin  beings  it  would 
bo  easy  to  obtain  a  race  whose  grade  of  intelligence  was  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Kheep.  In  a  corresponding  manner,  by  repeatedly 
selecting  from  those  of  tlie  highest  intellectual  power,  a  race  of 
men  could  probably  \x  produced  as  much  superior  to  tlie  average 
man  in  intellect  as  the  average  man  is  superior  to  a  sheep.  If 
a  physical  structure  like  the  tail  of  a  cock  can  be  increased 
twentyfold  in  size,  why  may  not  a  faculty  like  that  of  tho  intel- 
lect be  increased  twentyfold  in  power? 

So  many  parsons  appear  to  believe  that  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence is,  in  marked  contrast  to  all  other  characteristics,  non- 
transmissible,  that  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  this  point  the 
views  of  Francis  Galton,  whose  investigations  of  the  matter  have 
probably  been  more  extended  and  careful  than  tliooe  of  any 
other  authority.     He  says: 

"  A  remarkable  misapprehension  appears  to  bo  current  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  talent  by  inheritance.  It  is  com- 
monly asserted  that  the  children  of  eminent  men  arc  stupid;  that 
where  great  power  of  intellect  seems  to  have  been  inherited,  it 
has  descended  through  the  mother's  side;  and  that  one  8i>n  com- 
monly runs  away  with  the  taJent  of  a  whole  family.  My  own 
inquiries  have  led  me  to  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion.     I 
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find  that  talent  is  transmitted  by  inheritance  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree;  and  that  whole  families  of  persons  of  talent  are  more 
common  than  those  in  which  one  member  only  is  possessed  of  it. 
I  justify  my  conclusions  by  the  statistics  I  now  proceed  to  adduce, 
which  I  believe  are  sufficient  to  command  conviction."  ^ 

I  cannot  conveniently  quote  the  statistics  here,  but  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  article.  Concerning  another  common 
fallacy,  Galton  remarks: 

"  There  has  been  a  popular  belief  that  men  of  great  intellectual 
eminence  are  usually  of  feeble  constitution,  and  of  a  dry  and  cold 
disposition.  There  may  be  such  instances,  but  I  believe  the  general 
rule  to  be  exactly  the  opposite.  Such  men,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation and  reading  extend,  are  usually  more  manly  and  genial 
than  the  average,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  very  qualities  they 
obtain  a  recognized  ascendancy.  It  is  a  great  and  common  mistake 
to  suppose  that  high  intellectual  powers  are  commonly  associated 
with  puny  frames  and  small  physical  strength.  .  .  .  Most 
great  men  are  vigorous  animals  with  exuberant  powers  and 
extreme  devotion  to  a  cause.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
in  breeding  for  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  we  should  produce  a 
sterile  or  a  feeble  race."  ^ 

If  the  reader  finds  that  his  own  mind  is  occupied  by  the  idea 
that  men  of  talent  lack  the  power  of  transmitting  their  charac- 
teristics I  commend  to  him  an  examination  of  Galton's  work 
on  Hereditary  Genius,  where  he  may  find  ample  evidence  to 
dispel  tlie  error. 

Obviously  the  other  factors  of  efficiency,  particularly  health, 
altruism,  and  will,  are  transmitted  with  the  same  freedom  as 
intellect  and  hence  tliose  qualities  may  be  cumulatively  intensi- 
fied in  the  same  manner. 

In  a  later  paper  on  "  Tlie  Possible  Improvement  of  the  Hu- 
man Breed  under  the  Existing  Conditions  of  Law  and  Senti- 
ment" Galton  points  out  of  what  vast  advantage  to  a  nation 
the  deliberate  improvement  of  its  stock  would  be,  considered 
merely  as  an  investment,  and  he  proposes  means,  which  he  deems 
practicable,  of  attaining  such  an  end.  The  means  which  he 
proposes  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  paper  referred  to.  Their 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  quotation : 

"The  possibility  of  improving  the  race  of  a  nation  depends  on 
the  power  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  best  stock.     This 

1  MacniiIIan*8  Magazine;  June,  1865,  p.  157. 
»Ibid:  p.  164. 
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IB  far  more  important  thnn  that  of  repressing  tbe  productivity  of 
the  worst.  They  both  raiso  the  average,  the  latter  hy  reducing  the 
undesirables,  the  former  by  iucreaeing  those  who  will  become  the 
lights  of  the  nation.  It  is  therefore  all  important  to  prove  that 
favor  to  selected  individuals  might  so  increase  their  productivit.T 
BB  to  warrant  the  expenditure  in  money  and  care  that  would  be 
neeessitated.  An  enthusiQam  to  improve  the  race  would  probably 
express  itself  by  granting  dipiomaB  to  a  select  class  of  young 
men  and  women,  by  encouraging  their  intermarriages,  by  hasten- 
ing the  time  of  marriage  of  women  of  that  high  class,  and  by 
provision  for  rearing  children  healthily.  The  means  that  might 
bj  employe*]  to  eompass  these  ends  are  dowries,  especially  for 
those  to  whom  moderate  sums  are  important,  assured  help  in 
emergencies  during  the  early  years  of  married  life,  healthy  homes, 
the  preBBure  of  public  opinion,  honors,  and  above  all  the  introduc- 
tion of  motives  of  religious  or  quasi-religious  character.  Indeed, 
an  enthusiasm  to  improve  tlio  race  i»  so  noble  in  its  aim  that  it 
might  well  sive  rise  to  the  sense  of  a  religious  obligation.  In 
olherlHuds  ihcrp  fire  abundant  instances  in  which  religious  motives 
make  early  marriages  a  matter  of  custom  and  continued  celibacy 
to  bo  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  if  not  a  crime.  The  customs  of  the 
Hindoos,  also  of  the  Jews,  especially  in  ancient  times,  bear  this 
out.  In  all  costly  civilizations  there  is  a  tendency  to  shrink  from 
marriage  on  prudential  grounds.  It  would,  however,  be  possible 
so  to  alter  the  conditions  of  life  that  the  most  prudent  course 
for  an  X-class  person  '  should  lie  exactly  opposite  to  its  present 
direction,  for  he  or  she  might  find  that  there  were  advantages  and 
not  disadvantages  in  early  marriage,  and  that  the  most  prudent 
course  was  to  follow  their  natural  instincts." 

Much  ignorance  and  prejudice  muat  be  cleared  away  before 
methods  of  the  character  suggested  can  be  introdueed  into  even 
the  most  civilized  of  modem  states.  Other  means  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  humanity,  of  increasing  the  total  happiness, 
such  as  those  represented  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  art, 
of  invention  and  government,  fade  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  what  might  be  accomplished  were  men  bred  for 
efficiency  as  happiness-producing  agents,  as  domestic  animalw 
and  plant?  are  bred  for  efficiency  as  agents  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  Nothing  could  so  augment  the  power  of  the  sentient 
world  to  produce  happiness  as  thus  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  sentient  agent  itself.  Were  Justice  ever  to  find  herself  in 
a.  position  to  breed  men  in  some  such  manner  as  that  suggested 
hy  Galton,  her  prospects  might  be  compared  to  that  of  an  en- 
gineer who  having  been,  by  the  backward  condition  of  the  arts, 

•  X  represents  the  highest  class  in  Galton's  system  of  classification. 
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compelled  to  generate  Bteam  in  an  earthenware  retort,  finds 
himself  in  a  position  to  utilize  a  modern  tubular-boiler.  Under 
present  conditions  1  fear  that  any  attempt  to  improve,  in  civil- 
ized communities,  upon  the  traditional  method  of  breeding  the 
human  race  —  a  method  identical  with  that  which  woodchuckw, 
rtbbits,  crows,  turtles,  and  all  wild  animals  follow  — would  be 
as  unsuccessful  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals  among  Fiji  Islanders.  Neverthe- 
less, should  a  nation  finally  arrive  at  a  stage  of  civilization 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  the  adoption  of  improved  meth- 
ods, it  would,  in  a.  few  generations,  dominate  the  earth  and  sub- 
jugate the  rest  of  the  human  race  with  an  ease  as  great  as  —  but 
with  a  humanity,  let  us  hope,  greater  than  —  that  with  which 
men  have  subjugated  the  domesticated  species  of  animals.  For 
the  present  the  restriction  which  the  state  puts  upon  the  propaga- 
tion of  idiots  and  the  more  obtrusively  feeble-minded,  by  con- 
fining them  in  institutions,  is  as  much  as  we  may  expect  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  human  breed  by  selection. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  proposed  method,  the  method  of 
improvement  by  education.  In  its  employment  we  might  per- 
haps proceed  thus:  Taking  the  individuals  of  an  inefficient  or 
poor  stock  while  young,  we  might  educate  them,  cultivate  their 
minds,  train  their  morals,  etc.,  and  so  convert  them  into  efficient 
individuals;  their  offspring,  springing  from  the  individuals  thus 
improved,  would  tend  to  inherit  the  characters  thus  superim- 
posed upon  their  parents.  By  repeating  the  operation  with 
succeeding  generations  a  poor  stock  might,  by  this  means,  be  con- 
verted into  a  good  one,  an  inefficient  race  into  an  efficient  one. 
Let  us  examine  the  theory  of  this  suggested  method. 

The  traits,  qualities,  or  characters  of  an  individual  man  (or 
other  organism)  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Those 
with  which  he  was  bom,  or  which  would  have  been  developed  in 
him  by  the  simple  process  of  growth,  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  his  environment  or  experience;  such 
characters  as  tho  color  of  his  hair,  and  eyes,  tlio  sha|>o  of  his 
nose,  or  ears  or  fingers,  his  stature,  or  such  mental  characters 
as  were  inherited.  Those  are  called  spontaneovs  characters,  or 
variations.  (2)  Those  which  have  been  imposed  or  engrafted 
upon  the  individual  during  his  lifetime:  those  which  he  has 
acquired  from  contact  with  the  environment,  or  which  have  be- 
come a  part  of  him  becaufc  nf  his  particular  experience.  In 
other  words,  those  which  he  did  not  inherit.  Such  characters 
include  the  enlargement  of  inuseulnr  tissues  due  to  exercise,  the 
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modifications  in  various  organs  due  to  disease  or  immoderate 
stimulation,  callouses,  scars,  or  other  mutilations,  and  all  those 
physical  or  mental  characters  acquired  by  education.  These  are 
called  acquired  characters.     Weismann  characterizes  them  thus: 

"  By  acquired  characters  I  mean  those  which  are  not  performed 
in  the  germ,  but  which  arise  only  through  special  influences  affect- 
ing the  body  or  individual  parts  of  it.  They  are  due  to  the  reaction 
of  these  parts  to  any  external  influences  apart  from  the  necessary 
conditions  for  development.  I  have  called  them  '  somatogenic ' 
characters,  because  they  are  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  body 
or  soma,  and  I  contrast  them  with  the  '  blasiogenic '  characters  of 
an  individual,  or  those  which  originate  solely  in  the  primary  con- 
stituents of  the  germ  (  *  Keimesanlagen '  )."  * 

The  question  we  are  considering  may  now  be  stated  in  the 
form:  Are  acquired  characters  inheritable,  or  are  they  not? 

Let  us  first  clear  up  a  possible  source  of  confusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  our  terms.  Just  above  I  have  said  that  the  acquired 
characters  of  an  individual  are  those  which  he  did  not  inherit. 
It  might  seem  from  this  statement  that  I  have  begged  the  ques- 
tion under  examination  in  my  definition.  This  is  a  mistake. 
By  the  acquired  characters  of  a  given  individual  I  certainly  do 
mean  those  which  he  did  not  inherit  from  his  ancestors,  but  this 
definition  does  not  imply  that  therefore  his  descendants  cannot 
inherit  them  from  him.  That  is  a  question  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  settled  by  a  definition,  but  only  by  evidence.  To 
state  the  case  more  clearly : 

A,  B,  and  C  are  three  individuals,  A  is  the  father  of  B,  and 
B  the  father  of  C.  B  has  certain  characters  —  x,  y,  z,  &c., 
which  he  did  not  inherit  from  A  or  from  anv  other  ancestor, 
immediate  or  remote.  Are  the  characters  x,  y,  z,  &o.,  inlieri table 
by  C  or  any  of  his  descendants?  This  question  is  a  perfectly 
unambiguous  one.     Is  it  susceptible  of  an  unambiguous  answer? 

Obviously  a  question  thus  proposed  is  one  which  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  an  appeal  to  experience  —  by  an  examination 
of  organic  nature.  It  is  a  subject  which,  for  about  a  score  of 
years,  has  been  much  discussed  by  naturalists.  It  must  be  set- 
tled, if  at  all,  by  the  inductive  method ;  and  three  hypotheses  are 
possible : 

1  Aiij^ist  Weismann:  "  Thn  Gcrni-Plasm  ";  translated  by  W.  Newton 
Parker  and  Harriet  Ronnfeldt,  1893  — p.  392. 
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(1)  All  acquired  characters  are  inheritable. 

(2)  Some  acquired  characters  are  inheritable  and  some 

are  not. 

(3)  No  acquired  characters  are  inheritable. 

Of  the  classification  of  acquired  characters  Weismann  re- 
marks : 

"  Somatogenic  variations  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
origin  into  three  categories, — viz.,  injuries,  functional  variations, 
and  variations  depending  on  the  so-called  '  influences  of  environ- 
ment/—  which  include  mainrly  climatic  variations."  ^ 

Of  course,  if  acquired  characters  are  inheritable  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  they  are  inherited ;  and  if  all  acquired  char- 
acters are  inheritable  we  sliould  expect  to  be  unable  to  mention 
any  class  of  such  characters,  instances  of. the  inheritance  of 
which  could  not  be  cited.  Can  such  a  class  be  mentioned  ?  To 
this  the  reply  is  unreservedly  —  yes.  Thousands,  if  not  millions, 
of  certain  kinds  of  acquired  characters  are  known,  no  instance 
of  the  inheritance  of  which  has  ever  been  observed.  These  are 
injuries  or  mutilations.  Millions  of  men  and  animals  have 
been  mutilated  in  one  way  and  another;  legs,  arms,  ears,  teeth, 
fingers,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  body  have  been  removed 
by  accident  or  design,  but  though  the  organisms  thus  mutilated 
have  frequently  bred  after  the  mutilation,  the  offspring  are  never 
mutilated,  but  are  as  sound  as  those  bom  of  unmutilated  parents. 
Similarly,  all  kinds  of  scars,  including  those  made  by  smallpox 
or  ulcers,  callouses  or  malformations  of  parts  of  the  body  due  to 
accident  or  illnesses  like  rheumatism  or  paralysis,  are  never 
inherited.  The  Chinese  women  of  the  higher  classes  have  de- 
liberately deformed  their  feet  from  time  immemorial,  vet  the 
feet  of  Chinese  infants  of  both  sexes  are  as  perfect  as  those  of  any 
other  race,  and  the  deforming  process  has  to  be  repeated  in  the 
case  of  each  individual.  The  so-called  Flat-hoad  Indians  have 
a  custom  of  binding  a  piece  of  wood  against  the  forehead  of 
their  infants  so  as  to  deform  the  head  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  this  custom  has  been  religiously  observed  for  many  genera- 
tions, but  the  malformed  head  thus  acquired  is  never  inherited. 
Weismann,  who  more  than  nnv  other  man,  living  or  dead,  has 
thrown  light  on  this  important  question,  tried  the  experiment 
of  cutting  off  the  tails  of  a  succession  of  generations  of  rats,  but 

1  Ibid :  p.  393. 
14 
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the  tails  of  the  later  generations  were  just  as  long  as  those  of 
the  earlier  ones.  Innumerable  instances  of  mutilation  and  mal- 
formation acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  individuals,  not  only 
of  men,  but  of  dogs,  cattle,  and  even  of  all  kinds  of  plants,  have 
been  observed,  but  in  no  organism  whatever,  so  far  as  the  records 
of  science  are  able  to  reveal,  has  a  single  instance  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  such  an  acquired  character  been  observed.  This  evidence 
—  and  it  might  be  indefinitely  extended  —  obviously  disposes 
of  the  first  hypothesis.  It  is  overwhelmingly  improbable  that 
all  acquired  characters  are  inheritable,  and  the  most  we  can  say 
is  that  some  are  and  some  are  not.  But  are  we  able  to  say  even 
this  —  have  we  any  evidence  that  any  kind  of  acquired  charac- 
ters are  inherited?  All  we  can  do  is  to  appeal  to  experience 
again. 

When  Charies  Darwin  began  studying  the  subject  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  there  was  already  extant 
a  theory  of  inheritance  which  sought  to  explain  the  transmuta- 
tion of  organisms  by  postulating  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  This  was  the  theory  of  Jean  Baptiste  Lamark,  a 
French  naturalist,  who  promulgated  his  theory  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  His  view  was,  in  brief,  that  the  various 
habits  of  animals  caused  them  to  use  certain  portions  of  their 
bodies  more  than  other  portions.  By  such  disparity  of  employ- 
ment ceriain  pari:s  were  strengthened  and  other  parts  were  left 
weak,  and  the  effects  thus  induced  by  habit  were  inherited  by 
the  offspring.  They,  in  turn,  adopting  ;  le  habits  of  their  an- 
cestors, strengthened  the  same  pari;s  and  left  unstrengthened 
the  same  parts  as  did  their  parents,  so  that  their  offspring  in 
turn,  inheriting  this  re-enforced  disparity  between  the  partis 
used  and  the  parts  disused,  departed  still  more  from  the  original 
type  than  their  parents  did,  and  in  this  manner  were  accumu- 
lated characters  due  to  the  habits  of  organisms  which,  in  time, 
became  sufficiently  emphasized  to  have  changed  one  species  into 
another.  Thus  he  accounted  for  the  web-feet  of  water-fowl  by 
the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  continual  effort  to  spread  the  toes 
in  swimming  on  the  part  of  the  non-web-footed  ancestors  of 
water-fowl,  and  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe  he  explained  by  the 
habit  which  its  ancestors  had  of  continually  stretching  their 
necks  upward  to  feed  on  the  foliage  of  trees,  as  giraffes  are 
known  to  do.  This  constant  effort  gradually  stretched  the  tis- 
sues of  the  neck,  and  the  effect  being  inherited  and  accumulated 
during  many  generations,  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe  finally 
resulted. 
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The  elements  of  plausibility  in  this  theory  appealed  to  Darwin 
and  he  adopted  it,  incorporating  it  with  his  own  theories  of 
natural  and  sexual  selection  as  one  of  the  factors  of  evolution; 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  before  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  work 
on  the  Origin  of  Species,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Lamark  and 
made  it  the  foundation  of  his  whole  theory  of  organic  evolution. 
It  is  probably  to  the  influence  of  Spencer  more  than  to  any  other 
cause  that  the  opinion  tliat  acquired  characters  are  inheritable 
still  prevails.  As  we  hope  to  show,  the  opinion  is  entirely 
fallacious.  Its  antecedent  probability,  however,  appears  to  be 
strong  until  the  evidence  is  critically  examined.  Darwin  and 
his  immediate  disciples  believed  that  by  the  inherited  effects  of 
use  or  disuse  of  organs  —  what  Weismann  terms  "functional 
variations  "  —  pari;s  of  the  body  could  be  made  to  increase  or 
diminish  in  size,  or  even  to  entirely  disappear.  In  pari:icular 
the  so-called  rudimentary  organs  were  explained  on  this  ground. 
More  than  one  hundred  such  organs  occur  in  the  body  of  man, 
for  instance,  of  which  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  tonsils,  and 
the  eustachian  tubes  are  examples.  They  are  useless  or  worse 
than  useless  in  man,  but  in  him  they  are  but  the  rudiments  of  or- 
gans once  useful  and  functioning  in  some  of  his  animal  ancestors. 
The  rudiments  of  the  muscles  which  in  animals  serve  to  move 
the  ears,  and  which  in  such  animals  as  the  horse  are  utilized  to 
shake  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  in  order  to  drive  off  flies,  have 
been  found  in  man.  In  some  men  these  muscles  are  not  com- 
pletely rudimentary.  Now,  that  such  organs  have  become  rudi- 
mentary there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  did  they  become  so 
because  of  disuse,  as  the  Kamarkians  claim?  If  so  —  if  disuse 
causes  an  organ  or  tissue  to  progressively  dwindle  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  —  then  we  ought  to  observe  that  all  parts  of  an 
organism  thus  disused  tend  to  dwindle.  Do  we  observe  this? 
By  no  means  —  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed,  though  there 
would  be  ample  opportunity  to  observe  it,  did  it  occur.  The 
Lamarkian  theory,  in  fact,  explains  too  much.  The  bones  of  the 
human  body,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  may  be  said  to  be 
perpetually  in  disuse,  if  the  mere  failure  to  perform  some  active 
function  is  disuse,  and  this  is  what  the  Lamarkians  must  mean 
by  that  term  in  explaining  how  organs  become  rudimentary. 
The  bones  of  the  head  for  example;  do  they  fulfil  any  function 
more  active  t'lan  a  disused  muscle?  Yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
tend  to  become  rudimentary  in  either  animals  or  man.  A  great 
many  muscles  in  the  human  body  are  seldom  if  ever  used,  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  progressively  dwindling.     If 
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iiae  progTPSsively  enlartrcs  an  orpan  anil  disuse  progrpssirely  di- 
minishos  it,  we  slioiiliJ  get  un  astoumling  condition  of  tilings  io 
the  hnrrtan  body,  not  to  sjwak  of  animals,  8iich  glands  as  those 
of  the  fitomaeh,  liter,  etc.,  which  are  actively  aetireting  during 
a  large  pnrt  of  the  life  of  every  individunl  would  hecome  larger 
and  larger  in  each  succeeding  generation,  while  the  tear  glands 
would  tend  to  dwindle  and  disappear.  The  muscles  of  tlie  heart 
and  diaphragm  which  are  in  perpetual  activity  during  every 
moment  of  au  animal'ii  life  would  tend  to  increase  in  size  until 
the  body  pould  no  longer  contain  them,  for,  according  to  the 
Lamarkinns,  the  efTeets  of  use  and  disuse  are  cumulative.  Tlie 
relative  sizes  of  the  leg  and  jaw  musclca  which  are  used  a  great 
deal  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  are  used  very  little, 
ought  to  exhibit  greater  and  grenlnr  disparity,  while  such  organs 
as  the  outer  ear  or  the  finger  nails  ought  to  disappear  because 
they  are  incapable  of  any  more  active  use  than  a  rudimentary 
organ.  Noie  of  these  effects  are  observed  and  vet  if  the  theory 
is  sound  they  all  luight  to  lie.  Tint  it  mny  be  contended  that 
nature  automatically  rcgidates  inheritance  in  such  a  manner 
that  after  reaching  a  certain  size  further  efTeets  of  the  use  of 
an  organ  are  no  longer  inherited,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that 
after  an  organ  has  dwindled  to  a  certain  irreducible  minimum 
the  effects  of  disuse  are  no  longer  inherited.  This  would  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  some  neqnired 
characters  are  inheritable.  But  if  nature  does  thus  limit  the 
inheritability  of  acquired  characters  it  is  obvious  that  disuse 
can  never  cause  an  organ  to  completely  disnppear  as  is  claimed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  use  can  cause  a  ginifTe's  neck  to  be  lenirth- 
ened  in  the  extraordinary  defrrce  observed,  why  should  not  the 
muscles  of  the  heart  in  praetieally  all  animals  enlarge 
in  a  similar  abnormal  manner  in  a  degree  greater  than 
is  required  for  them  to  perform  their  functions?  Surely 
it  is  not  because  their  use  is  less  constant  and  long  con- 
tinued. Tt  may  be  said  that  such  a  tendency  would  be  per- 
petually checked  by  the  intcn-ention  of  nntnral  selection,  which 
would  kill  off  such  individuals  as  inherited  hearts  so  hrge  as 
to  be  disadvantageous,  but  unless  the  iuheritancc  of  acquired 
characters  is  merely  a  rare  and  occasional  event,  not  a  few  but 
all  animals  would  thus  inherit  abnormal  hearts  or  other  organs 
which  in  the  life  of  their  ancestors  had  been  in  constant  use. 
Thus  from  a  consideration  of  injuries  and  functional  variations 
among  physical  characters   it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  pre- 
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sumption   against  the   theory  of  the   inheritance  of   acquired 
characters  may  be  established. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  examine  the  evidence  afforded  by  men- 
tal characters  that  the  presumption  against  such  a  theory  be- 
comes so  strong  as  to  put  the  matter  beyond  any  considerable 
doubt.  Here  the  opportunity  for  observation  is  vast,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  a  single  unmistakable  case  of  the  inher- 
itance of  an  acquired  character  is  most  significant.  If  acquired 
mental  characters  are  inheritable,  surely  we  ought  to  find  at 
least  one  unmistakable  case  of  this  inheritance  among  the  mil- 
lions which  have  been  examined.  But  not  one  appears.  Ro- 
manes, a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Lamarkian  theory,  in  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  the  fear  of  man  among  animals  on 
uninhabited  islands  soon  after  man's  appearance  among  them, 
attributes  it  to  what  he  calls  "  inherited  memory."  It  is  clear 
that  the  development  of  such  fear  can  easily  be  explained  on 
other  grounds.  The  communication  of  ideas  among  animals 
has  frequently  been  observed  by  naturalists  and  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  on  tlie  ground  that  the  various  animals  com- 
municated the  fears  generated  in  them  by  man  to  their  offspring 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  without  postulating  such 
an  extraordinary  hypothesis  as  an  inherited  memory  which,  in 
one  generation,  nullifies  the  effects  of  the  inherited  memories  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  generations  which  preceded  it.  But 
let  us  examine  this  hypotliesis  of  inherited  memories  and  ob- 
serve the  result  of  attenij)ting  to  verify  it. 

In  the  first  place,  can  the  reader  remember  a  single  event 
which  occurred  in  the  life  of  his  father  or  mother  or  any  of  his 
other  ancestors  before  he  was  born,  or  does  he  know,  or  has  ho 
ever  heard  of  anyone  who  can  ?  If  memories  can  be  inherited,  as 
Romanes  claims,  there  should  be  many  persons  now  living  who 
could  i'cmember  the  Kevolutionary  War,  or  the  events  attending 
the  settling  of  Plymouth  Colony,  or  some  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VlII.  In  fact,  people  should  occasionally  be 
found  who  could  remember  the  battle  of  Hastings,  or  even  the 
invasion  of  Britain  by  Cicsar,  and  in  Egypt  we  ought  to  find 
here  and  there  a  native  who  could  remember  the  building  of  the 
Pyramids.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  persons  are  not  to  be 
found. 

Were  memories,  or  educative  effects  in  general,  inheritable  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  support  scliools  to  instruct 
youths  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Such  knowledge 
would  generally  have  been  inherited  from  their  ancestors,    and 
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tliiia  by  instructing  a.  lew  generations  in  these  or  other  useful 
brandies,  we  could  (hereafter  diEpensc  with  the  necessity  of 
furtlier  instniction  in  them.  Experienee,  however,  teaches  us 
that  if  there  is  any  inherited  knowledge  of  this  Icind,  much 
eeardiinp  does  not  suffice  to  discover  it.  But  consider  the  evi- 
dence fumislied  by  language.  Not  one,  but  all  the  ancestors 
of  many  children  born  in  the  present  generation  hack  for  at 
least  several  centuries  have  habitually  spoken  the  English  lan- 
guage, yet  every  child  has  to  he  taught  the  language,  and  not 
one  has  ever  been  known  who  came  to  a  knowledge  of  it  with- 
out being  taught.  Surely  if  an  acquired  character  can  be  in- 
herited language  ought  to  be,  for  its  use  is  not  occasional  and 
confined  to  one  or  a  few  persons,  but  habitual  and  universal. 
As  we  find  that  it  has  not  been  inherited  in  the  past,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not  be  inherited  in  the 
future,  that  in  truth  it  ia  not  inheritable;  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  any  and  every  menial  character  which  hau  been  brought 
to  tJie  test. 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  no  expectation  is  to  he  cher- 
ished of  the  inheritance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  words  of 
a  language  or  of  any  specific  knowledge,  but  that  education  or 
habit  merely  strengthens  the  particular  mental  powers  brought 
into  activity  by  them,  so  that  the  offspring  of  a  man  trained, 
let  us  say,  in  reasoning  would  be  able  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reasoning  more  readily  than  he  would  have  done  had  his 
parent  not  exercised  that  power  in  the  years  preceding  his  birth. 
In  other  words,  though  he  might  not  inherit  an  actual  acquire- 
ment, he  might  inherit  a  tendency  to  its  acquisition.  This 
is  a  possible  hypothesis  —  indeed  it  is  a  plausible  one.  The 
question  is,  has  it  been  verified  —  or  is  it  verifiable?  Can  we 
test  it?  Can  one  or  more  expectations  be  adduced  from  it 
which  may  be  compared  with  obser\-ation  ?  I  am  aware  that 
practically  everyone  believes  that  the  hypothesis  is  amply  veri- 
fied by  experience  and  the  mental  and  moral  traits  of  individ- 
uals and  races  alike  are  continually  explained  as  the  inherited 
efrect"  of  the  habits  of  their  ancestors.  Indeed  this  explanation 
is  so  habitually  resorted  to  that  many  persons  appear  to  believ- 
that  no  other  can  he  snggested.  an  assumption  which  I  shall 
presently  show  is  quite  unwarranted.  Fortuuntcly,  there  is  one 
class  of  cases  by  which  the  assumption  may  be  brought  to  a 
critical  test,  which  furnishes,  in  fact,  an  expe.rimenluiii  crucis. 

If  habit  ean  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  in  such 
a  way  that  the  offspring's  power  to  acquire  a  given  habit  dc- 
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pends  upon  tlie  degree  in  which  the  parent  practised  it,  then 
we  should  be  able  to  predict  that  a  child  whose  ancestors  had 
habitually  spoken  the  English  language  would  acquire  that  lan- 
guage more  readily  than  one  whose  ancestors  had  habitually 
spoken  the  French  language,  and  similarly  a  French  child  would 
learn  the  French  language  much  more  readily  than  an  English 
child  would.  Here  is  a  deduction  from  the  hypothesis  which 
may  be  readily  tested.  Does  it  verify  the  hypothesis?  No,  it 
refutes  it.  A  Frencli  child  brought  up  from  infancy  in  Eng- 
land acquires  the  English  language  as  readily  and  rapidly  as 
an  English  child  does.  Moreover  it  speaks  the  language  with- 
out the  slightest  accent,  provided  of  course,  it  is  taught  by  those 
who  have  no  accent;  thus  showing  that  it  has  not  even  a  faint 
tendency  to  inherit  the  French  language,  and  furthermore  if 
it  is  subsequently  taken  to  France  it  acquires  the  French  lan- 
guage with  as  great  difficulty  as  though  it  were  an  English 
child,  and  speaks  it  with  an  English  accent  quite  as  strong.  Ob- 
viously, thousands  of  cases  similar  to  this  have  been  observed  of 
children  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  no  evidence  to 
show  that  they  inherit  even  a  tendency  to  their  own  language 
has,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  ever  been  adduced.  Had  such  a  case 
occurred,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  proclaimed,  for  the 
Neo-Lamarkians  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  find  one 
solitary  case  of  the  unmistakable  inheritance  of  an  acquired 
character,  and  they  have  failed.  They  have,  however,  discov- 
ered many  doubtful  cases,  that  is,  cases  of  inheritance  which  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  due  to  the  Lamarkian  factor,  but  on 
examination  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  another  explanation. 
They  point  out  tliat  men  wiio  liave  spent  their  lives  in  the  study 
of  music,  or  mathematics,  or  literature,  or  even  politics  or  war, 
and  become  eminent  therein,  have,  more  frequently  than  would 
have  occurred  by  cliance,  had  cliildren  who  inherited  their  tal- 
ents and  who  became  eminent  likewise.  The  observation  in 
these  cases  is  correct,  but  the  inference  is  incorrect.  Such  tal- 
ents do  run  in  fainilios,  but  it  is  spontaneous,  not  acquired 
characters,  which  are  inherited,  a  predisposition,  not  a  habit. 
If  a  man  devotes  his  life  to  music,  it  is  obvioiislv  because  he 
has  a  natural  inclination  to  do  so,  an  inclination  as  little  due 
to  inherited  habit  as  the  shape  of  liis  nose  or  the  color  of  his 
hair,  and  hence  as  inlioritable  as  these.  It  is  this  natural  in- 
clination or  predisposition  'which  is  inherited  and  w^e  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ofTspring  of  a  musician  would  have 
been  just  as  musical  had  the  parent  never  touched  a  piano  or 
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never  seen  a  bar  of  music.  Indeed,  most  of  tlie  men  who  have 
attained  eminence  in  any  art  or  calling  have  sprung  from 
parents  who  did  not  habitually  practise  the  art  or  calling  before 
them,  although  when  a  person  does  thus  develop  peculiar  pow- 
ers it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  among  hia  immediate  an- 
cestors one  at  least  could  have  been  found  who,  had  occasion 
arisen,  would  have  developed  them  likewise;  just  as  when  we 
Bce  a  very  tall  man  we  have  reason  to  expect  that,  should  we 
search  his  immediate  ancestry,  at  least  one  tall  man  or  woman 
would  be  found  among  them.  Those  who  so  confidently  adopt 
the  Lamarkian  explanation  of  inherited  habit  appear  to  ig- 
nore the  obvious  inference  that  if  the  ancestors  of  an  indi- 
vidual OF  race  deliberately  adopted  some  habit  of  mind,  which 
can  only  mean  a  habit  of  centering  the  attention  upon  some 
particular  idea  or  group  of  ideas,  that  they  adopted  it  because 
of  a  previous  predilection  or  predisposition  on  their  part  to 
centre  their  attention  on  that  particular  idea  or  group  of  ideas 
rather  than  on  others;  thus,  instead  of  the  habit  being  the 
cause  of  the  mental  trait,  the  mental  trait  was  the  cause  of  the 
habit;  and  that  which  was  inherited  was  not  the  habit,  but 
rather  the  predisposition  that  caused  it.  At  any  rate,  this 
hypothesis  would  as  completely  explain  the  facts  as  the  other. 

Having  thus  discussed  briefly  the  subject  of  injuries,  and  of 
functional  variations,  let  us  as  briefly  consider  those  influences 
which  Woismann  classes  as  "  climatic."  They  include  all  di- 
rect effects  of  the  environment,  such  as  temperature,  nutrition, 
presence  or  absence  of  specific  reagents  in  the  system,  diseases, 
etc.  They  cannot  be  classed  as  injuries,  or  as  elTeets  of  use  or 
disuse  of  parts. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  some  butterflies,  notably 
Polyommatvs  phlceas  belonging  to  the  family  lyca-nidcr.  that  the 
color  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  temperature 
at  which  the  change  from  the  larval  to  the  mature  stage  takes 
place,  and  that  furthermore  the  effects  thus  induced  directly 
by  the  environment  are  transmissible.  Bees  by  varying  the  kind 
and  degree  of  nutriment  furnished  to  the  pupie  can  cause  them 
to  develop  into  queens,  drones,  or  workers,  at  will,  and  an  Aus- 
trian physician.  Dr.  Schenk,  has  claimed  that  by  a  somewhat 
similar  variation  of  nutrition  in  the  case  of  breeding  women 
he  can  determine  the  sex  of  their  offspring. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  diseases  has  always  been  cited 
by  the  Neo-Lamarkians  as  furnishing  evidence  to  prove  their 
contention ;  for  a  disease  is  certainly  an  acquired  character  and 
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some  diseases  may  as  certainly  be  transmitted.  The  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Brown-Scquard  in  particular  are  referred  to,  who 
produced  epilepsy  in  guinea  pigs  by  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  artificially  induced  disease  was  transmitted.  The  phe- 
nomena are,  however,  susceptible  of  another  and  more  plausible 
explanation,  as  the  following  extract  from  Weismahn  will  suf- 
fice to  make  clear: 

''There  is  no  doubt  that  some  diseases  are  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  All  such  cases  are  not,  however,  connected 
with  heredity,  and  many  of  them  are  in  all  probability  to  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  infection  of  the  parental  j^crm-cell  with 
microscopic  parasites,  and  ought  consequently  to  be  described  as 
infections  of  the  germ, 

"  In  man  such  a  transference  of  disease  has  only  definitely  been 
proved  to  occur  in  the  ease  of  syphilis.  The  father,  as  well  as 
the  mother,  is  capable  of  transmitting  this  disease  to  the  embryo, 
and  the  only  possible  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  therefore,  that 
the  specific  bacteria  of  syphilis  can  be  transmitted  by  the  sper- 
matozoon. Amongst  the  lower  animals  the  'pebrine*  of  the  silk- 
worm is  an  example,  which  has  been  well  known  for  several  decades, 
of  the  transference  of  a  fatal  disease  from  one  generation  to 
another  through  the  e^g:     .     .     . 

"  As  we  now  know  that  many  diseases  of  man  and  other  mam- 
mals are  due  to  such  low  forms  of  i>nrasites,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  transmission  of  such  diseas<*s  results  from  infection 
of  the  germ-cell  with  microbes,  and  not  from  inheritance  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  —  that  is,  from  the  transmission  of  an 
anomalous  state  of  the  germ -plasm  itself. 

"  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  trace  the  '  heredity '  of 
'epilepsy,'  produced  artificially  in  guinea-pigs,  by  supposing  that 
in  this  case  a  similar  process  occurs.  The  slow  development  of 
this  form  of  '  epilepsy '  resulting  from  an  injury  to  the  spinal  cord 
or  one  of  the  larger  nerves,  seems  to  me,  indcH'd,  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  its  symptoms,  which  resomblo  those  of  true  epilepsy, 
are  due  to  the  migration  of  microbes,  which  advance  from  the 
injured  part  along  the  nerves  in  a  centripetal  direction  imtil  they 
reach  the  brain,  where  they  set  up  the  state  of  irritation  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  The  great  inconstancy  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  variety  of  forms  of  nervous  diseas(»s  which  the  offspring 
exhibit,  also  indicate  that  a  true  heredity  is  not  concerned  in  the 
process,  and  that  the  transmission  is  in  this  ease  due  to  infection 
of  the  germ  with  the  microbes  by  which  the  case  is  induced. 

"The  *  transinisson '  of  carcinoma  might  be  accounted  for  in  a 
similar  way, —  if,  as  has  recently  been  supposed,  this  disease  is 
really  duo  to  microbes. 

"It  is,  however,  also  conceivable  that  both  causes  —  the  trans- 
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mission  of  abnormal  predispositions  and  infection  of  the  Rerra  — 
might  combine  t*>  bring  about  the  tronaferenee  of  a  disease  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Without  desiring  to  encroach  upon  the 
domain  of  pathology,  I  am  inclined  to  8iipT»oee  that  this  is  the 
case  aa  regards  'hereditary'  tuberculosis:  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  occurrence  of  a  '  tubereuJoua  habit' — that  is,  a  certain  com- 
plication of  structural  peculiarities  which  is  csmmonly  connected 
with  the  diseBBC,  such  as  a  narrowness  of  the  chest,  for  instance. 
These  iwciiliarities  must  result  from  the  structure  of  the  germ- 
plasm,  in  which  a  definite  variation  of  certain  determinants  and 
groups  of  determinants  must  have  taken  place,  and  thej  are  there- 
fore certainly  transmissible.  The  disease  itself,  however,  is  not 
due  to  this  '  habit,'  but  is  caused  by  the  presenco  of  si>ecific  para- 
sites, the  tubercle-bacilli,  which  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the 
various  living  tissues.  They  may  be  introduced  artificially  into 
the  blood,  and  then  produce  the  disease  even  in  perfectly  normal 
individuals.  They  may,  moreover,  enter  the  body  '  spontaneously,' 
e.  g;  by  some  natural  means,  and  will  then  also  give  rise  ta  the 
disease.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  probability  of  infi'ction  seems 
largely  to  depend  upon  the  suswiitibilily  or  power  of  re.iistancfl 
of  the  individual,  and  at  the  present  day  pathologists  are  of  opinion 
that  persons  exhibiting  the  '  tuberculous  habit '  already  referred 
to  have  a  much  slighter  power  of  resistance  to  the  parasites  which 
have  passed  into  the  body  than  strongly-built  people.  The  inher- 
itance of  the  disease  would  accordingly  depend  on  the  transmission 
of  a  constitution  very  liable  to  infection. 

"  Without  wishing  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  predisposi- 
tion to  infection,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  transmission  of  tuber- 
culosis is  due  merely  to  the  inheritance  of  a  greater  degree  of 
susceptibility.  A  large  number  of  facta  seem  to  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  support  the  view  that  infection  of  the  germ  plays  the  chief 
part  in  the  process."  ' 

Ooncoraing  the  alleged  inheritance  of  drunkenness,  Weismann 
aays: 

"It  has  often  heen  supposed  that  driinkenness  of  the  parents 
at  the  time  of  conception  may  have  harmful  effect  on  the  nature 
of  the  offspring.  The  child  is  said  to  be  bom  in  a  weak  bodily 
and  mental  condition,  and  inclined  to  idiocy,  or  even  to  miidncsn. 
etc.,  although  the  parents  may  he  tjuite  normal  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

"Cases  certainly  exist  in  which  drunken  parents  have  given  rise 
to  a  completely  normal  child,  although  this  is  not  a  convincing 
proof  against  the  above-named  view ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most,  or  perhaps  even  all,  the  statements  with  regard  to  the  inju- 

ilbid:  p.  387. 
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rious  effects  on  the  offspring  will  not  bear  a  very  close  criticism, 
I  am  unwilling  to  entirely  deny  the  possihiliiy  that  a  harmful 
influence  may  be  exerted  in  such  cases.  These,  however,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  heredity,  but  are  concerned  with  an  affection 
of  the  germ  hy  means  of  an  external  influence. 

"  The  experiments  of  the  brothers  Hertwig  show  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fertilized  egg  in  lower  animals  may  be  considerably 
retarded  by  the  action  of  various  chemical  substances,  such  as 
chloral,  quinine,  and  morphia;  and  we  also  know  that  the  ova 
of  sea-urchins,  if  kept  too  long  in  the  sea-water  before  being  fer- 
tilized, tend  to  lose  their  vital  energy,  and  consequently  many 
spermatozoa,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  likely  to  enter  each  of 
them.  A  similar  result  may  follow  from  the  effects  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chemical  reagents,  and  in  both  cases  an  abnormal  devel- 
opment of  the  egg,  such  as  a  duplication  of  parts  may  be  the 
consequence. 

"It  does  not  appear  to  me  impossible  that  an  intermixture  of 
alcohol  with  the  blood  of  the  parents  may  produce  similiar  effects 
on  the  ovum  and  sperm-cell.  According  to  the  relative  quantity 
of  alcohol,  either  an  exciting  or  a  depressing  influence  might  be 
exerted,  either  of  which  would  lead  to  abnormal  development."  * 

It  appears  from  these  extracts  that  the  effects  produced  di- 
rectly on  the  germ  by  its  environment  can  scarcely  be  classed 
as  inheritances.  Infection  is  not  inheritance,  and  the  direct 
effects  of  environment,  not  duo  to  infection,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  inheritance  by  a  fundamental  difference  in  char- 
acter which  may  be  brought  out  as  follows:  Inheritance  is  al- 
ways detectable  by  tlie  resemblance  existing  between  one  or 
more  characters  of  an  individual  and  corresponding  charac- 
ters occurring  in  one  or  more  of  its  ancestors.  If  a  father 
has  red  hair  and  his  son  black  hair,  it  would  not  be  said  that  the 
son  inherited  tlie  color  of  his  hair  from  his  father,  would  it? 
Certainly  not.  There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  color  of 
the  father's  hair  and  that  of  the  son,  and  resenibhince  is  neces- 
sary for  the  detection  of  inheritance.  Between  two  characters, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  be  inlierited  from  the  other  there  is  a 
causal  connection.  Weismann  has  made  it  appear  probable  that 
the  relation  is  not  tliat  between  cause  and  effect,  but  rather 
between  effects  of  a  common  cause.  Into  his  theory  we  need 
not  enter.  The  universal  relation  whicli  holds  in  all  true  in- 
heritances, however,  is,  that  between  the  characters  thus  causally 
related  there  is  a  resemblance.  ^Fhe  case  is  very  different  with 
characters   caused   by   peculiarities   of   environment.     There   is 

1  Ibid :  p.  386, 
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no  (Ictectahle  roseniblimce  between  a  high  temperature  and  a 
dark  color  which  appear  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  (he  case  of  tlie  experiments  cited  on  Poiyommaius 
phliras.  and  as  to  the  detennination  of  ecx  by  the  variation  of 
tlie  food  supply  in  bees,  and  perhaps  in  human  beings,  in  what 
sense  can  masculinity  or  femininity  be  said  to  resemble  any 
particular  kind  or  degree  of  nutriment?  There  is  no  resera- 
biance  to  be  detected  between  the  characters  thus  causally  re- 
lated. Indeed,  the  characters  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment  should  be  classed  as  efleetfi  due  to  prenatal  experi- 
ence, rather  than  inheritance.  It  may  be  asked  how  an  indi- 
vidual can  have  an  experience  before  lie  has  even  begun  to  exist? 
He  docs  not,  but  that  from  which  he  arises  does.  An  individ- 
ual may  be  said  to  begin  to  exist  at  the  moment  of  fertilization 
of  the  ovum  by  the  spermatozoon,  but  before  fertilization  these 
sexual  elements,  from  the  conjunction  of  which  the  individual 
originates,  may,  and  do,  undergo  experiences  —  that  is,  are 
acted  upon  bj'  their  environnient,  and  the  cfTcct  of  such  experi- 
ences may  persist  in  the  organism  and  may  even  become  in- 
heritable; but  so  far  as  is  known,  it  is  only  experiences  of  the 
germ  itself  which  can  thus  give  rise  to  inheritable  characters. 
Somatogenic  experiences  have  no  inheritable  effects.  That  all 
the  BO-called  climatic  elTccts  should  be  classed  as  results  of  ex- 
perience rather  than  of  inheritance  is  clearly  seen  wlien  we  con- 
sider that  they,  in  common  with  all  the  experiences  of  an  in- 
dividual, exhibit  no  rcscmblnncc  to  that  with  which  they  are 
causally  connected,  whereas  inheritances  do.  A  man  who  in- 
herits a  Roman  nose  inherits  it  from  some  one  whose  nose  re- 
sembled his,  but  wlien  a  man's  nose  is  broken  by  the  impact 
of  a  stone,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  nose  thereafter  resembles 
the  stone. 

But  whether  we  care  to  call  the  transmitted  effects  of  "cli- 
matic" influences  inheritances  or  results  of  prenatnl  experience, 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  they  can  have  no  influence  in  chang- 
ing an  inefficient  stock  into  an  efficient  one  hv  education,  be- 
cause the  effect  in  this  class  of  cases  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
cause.  Hence  the  influence  of  the  education  of  a  parent  on 
his  offspring  would  be  as  likely  to  make  that  offspring  less  in- 
telligent as  it  would  to  make  him  more  intelligent,  and  it  might 
have  more  influence  on  the  faculty  of  digestion  than  on  that  of 
thought. 

Thus  from  an  examination  of  the  three  classes  of  acquin'd 
characters  injuries   or   muiUations,  functional   variations,   and 
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climatic  or  environmental  effects,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  characters  acquired  by  the  individual,  that  is,  the  somatic 
individual,  are  not  transmissible,  though  such  as  are  directly 
imposed  upon  the  germ  may  be;  and  this  latter  fact  often 
gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  experiences  of  a  somatic  indi- 
vidual are  inheritable.  Obviously  it  is  the  possible  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  experiences  of  the  somatic  individual  which  is 
of  interest  to  us,  and  the  reasoning  whereby  we  conclude  that 
thev  are  not  transmissible  mav  be  summarized  thus: 

If  acquired  characters  are  inheritable,  the  inheritance  of 
some  unmistakabh*  acquired  character  would  be  observed. 

The  inheritance  of  an  unmistakable  accjuired  character  has 
not  been  observed. 

Therefore   acquired  characters  are  not  inheritable. 

This  is  a  hypoth(?tical  syllogism,  such  as  that  whereby  all 
hypotheses  are  tested.  By  an  examination  of  the  correspond- 
ing syllogism  whereby  the  hypothesis  of  universal  gravitation 
is  tested  we  shall  find  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  two 
hypotheses  are  established  are  similar.  Of  course,  neither  syl- 
logism establishes  more  than  a  probable  conclusion. 

If  gravitation  were  not  universal,  one  or  more  unmistakable 
instances  of  a  material  body  devoid  of  gravitation  would  have 
been  observed. 

No  instances  of  a  material  body  devoid  of  gravitation  have 
been  observed. 

Therefore   gravitation  is  universal. 

The  minor  premise  in  each  of  the  above  syllogisms  is  merely 
a  record  of  experience.  The  justification  for  the  assertion  of 
the  major  premise  rests  upon  the  grounds  we  have  for  be- 
lieving that  the  instances  observed  are  fair  samples  of  the  in- 
stances observable*.  In  the  case  of  gravitation  this  is  generally 
conceded.  Manv  billions  of  billions  of  bodies  have  been  tested 
as  to  their  property  of  gravitation  and  none  have  been  found 
devoid  of  that  property;  a  vastly  greater  number  exist  which 
have  not  been  tested  —  which,  indeed,  are  not  testable  —  such  as 
the  bulk  of  the  rocks  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  any  frag- 
ment of  which  might  turn  out  to  be  without  weight;  never- 
theless, the  instances  observed  are  considered  fair  samples  of 
the  instances  observable,  and  if  bodies  devoid  of  gravitation 
exist,  they  must  at  any  rate  be  very  rare,  or  they  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  observed,  consid(»ring  the  great  extension  of 
the  range  of  observation.  Enler's  n^nuirk  that  ^Silthough  he 
had  never  made  irial  of  the  stones  wliicli  compose  the  church 
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of  Magdpburg,  yet  he  had  not  the  h-aat  doubt  that  all  of  tliem 
were  heavy  and  would  fall  if  unsupported  "  Illustrates  our  point, 
that  we  judge  of  the  untestable  cases  by  the  testabk*  ones  —  of 
the  unobserved  by  the  observed. 

On  precisely  similar  grounds  the  non-inheri lability  of  ac- 
quired characters  is  established.  Acquired  characters  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  Those  whose  inheritabilitj-  is  testable.  (2) 
Those  whose  inheritability  is  not  testable.  Tlie  confidence  with 
which  our  major  premise  may  be  iisserted  depends  upon  how 
'fair  a  sample  the  instances  belonging  to  the  nrst  class  are  of 
those  belonging  to  the  second.  Nor  does  the  fairness  of  the 
sample  depend  on  the  ^minieriea!  proportion  between  the  two. 
This  we  have  pointed  out  in  (Chapter  2,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  will  illustrate  its  application  to  the  induction  we  are 
considering.  If  we  are  drawing  balls  from  a  huge  ballot  box, 
containing  say  10,000,000  balls,  half  of  which  are  white  and 
half  of  which  are  black,  we  need  not  draw  the  whole 
10,000,000  balls  in  order  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  white  and  black  balls,  provided  the  balls  are 
mixed  and  not  segregated.  After  we  have  drawn  fifty  or  one 
hundred  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  a  fairly  good  conclusion.  If, 
however,  we  have  independent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  balls 
are  segregated,  that  is,  that  the  halls  drawn  are  not  a  fair 
sample  of  those  not  drawn,  then  our  conclusion  will  be  vi- 
tiated. Suppose  instances  of  inheritable  acquired  characters  to 
be  represented  by  black  halls  and  instances  of  non-inheritable 
acquired  characters  to  he  represented  by  white  balls.  Then 
from  the  great  ballot  box  of  nature  it  is  found  that  we  draw 
nothing  but  white  balls,  and  we  draw  millions  of  them.  There- 
fore we  conclude  that  the  biillot  box  contains  white  balls  only, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  making  our  conclusion  other  than 
probable.  It  may  he  that  the  halls  are  so  unequally  distributed 
that  about  the  particular  parts  of  the  ballot  box  from  which  we 
are  ahle  to  draw,  white  balls  only  are  congregated,  but  until 
some  reason  is  given  for  thinking  this  nc  are  entitled  to  believe 
that  the  sample  drawn  is  a  fair  one.  The  instances  of  acquired 
characters  which  are  testable  and  have  been  tested  include 
mental  as  well  as  physical  characters,  injuries,  functional  varia- 
tions, and  environmental  effects,  yet  among  them  not  a  single 
unmistakable  case  of  inheritanee  is;  to  be  observed.  This,  of 
course,  is  too  signifieant  to  be  ignored,  and  forces  us  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  if  nature  can  and  does  produce  inheritable  ac- 
quired characters    she  at  any  rate  carefully  confines  them  to 
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the  class  of  non-testable  characters;  so  carefully  indeed  that  by 
no  oversight  is  one  included  among  the  millions  of  testable 
cases.  Such  an  assumption  is  extremely  improbable  and  until 
some  reason  is  given  for  making  it  we  arc  not  entitled  to  do  so. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  make  the  assumption. 

Thus  the  second  hypothesis  (p.  209)  is  disposed  of,  and  as  the 
third  is  our  only  alternative  we  are  forc(»d  to  admit  it  and  to 
conclude  that  no  acquired  characters  arc  inheritable. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  desire  to  empliasize  one  point. 
In  order  to  prove  the  inheritance  of  an  acquired  character  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  by  observation  the  truth  of  two  propo- 
sitions. (1)  That  a  given  individual  A  has  a  given  character- 
istic b  which  was  mimistahibhi  acquired,  and  not  inherited  by 
him.  (2)  That  the  characteristic  b  appeared  in  one  or  more  of 
the  offspring  of  A.  A  very  few  observations  of  this  character  — 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  thev  were  not  mere  coincidences  — 
would  establish  the  Lamarkian  contention.  Many  persons  think 
they  know  of  such  observations;  but  if  they  will  carefully  test 
them  they  will,  I  feel  assured,  find  that  they  fail  to  fulfil  con- 
dition (1).  The  character  inlierited  must  be  unmistakably 
an  acquired  one  —  if  there  is  doul)t  about  the  matter  it  is  clear 
that  the  conditions  required  for  proof  are  not  fulfilled. 

I  have  thus  examined  the  subject  of  the  inheritabilitv  of  ac- 
quired  characters  at  considerable  length  for  two  reasons:  first 
because  the  conclusion  arrived  at  has  immediate  ap])lication  to 
the  most  vital  problems  now  b(»fore  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  vital  to  their  posterity:  and  second  because  the 
practically  universal  helir^f  is  directly  contrary  to  that  which 
the  evidence  establishes.  It  is  a  very  general  conviction,  and 
one  almost  ineradicable,  that  an  inferior  race  mav  be  converted 
into  a  superior  one  by  changing  its  surroundings,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  influence  of  education.  A  fair  sample  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  expressed  by  Jacob  Kiis  in  the  "  Rattle 
with  the  Slum,"  in  which  lie  says  "You  have  got  your  boy 
and  the  heredity  of  the  next  one  wlien  you  can  order  his  set- 
ting." The  fact  is  *Miis  setting"  can,  and  obviously  does,  in- 
fluence the  bov,  but  it  has  not  one  iota  of  influence  on  the  hered- 
itv  of  the  next  one,  and  as  we  shall  presentlv  show,  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  human  race  that  it  has  not.  The  individual  may  l)e  ele- 
vated by  education  but  not  the  race.  If.  for  example,  we  assume 
that  the  negro  race  is  an  inferior  one —  is  congenitally  deficient 
in  intelligence  and  charactrT  as  compared  with  the  white  race  (I 
do  not  assert  that  it  is,  but  simply  ;is<;un^o  it  tor  the  sake  of 
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illustration) — then  tlie  coDclusion  we  have  eBtabliahed  entitles 
lis  to  predict  that  unless  some  other  means  than  mere  changed 
environment,  including  education,  is  adopted,  that  it  will  per- 
manently remain  congenitally  deficient  in  intoUig^ence  and  char- 
acter; that  the  negro  cliild  bom  aft^T  ten  or  one  hundred  or 
one  thoiiBfljid  generations  of  education  will  start  from  exactly 
the  same  point  as  the  child  whose  ancestors  received  no  educa- 
tion at  all,  I  am  aware  that  this  aswrtion  will  be  emphatically 
denied  and  that  the  advance  in  civilization  of  various  races  Trill 
be  adduced  as  evidence  that  It  is  unfounded.  The  assertion, 
however,  rests  upon  the  evidence  we  have  cited  in  the  fore- 
going discusBion,  am!  is  entirely  unshaken  by  the  advance  of 
any  eommmiity  in  cii-itization.  whether  such  aJvance  is  material 
merely  or  moral  and  mental  likewise.  For  in  such  an  advance, 
the  individuals  of  each  succeeding  generation  are  educated  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  preceding  generation;  knowledge  contin- 
ually accumulates  and  as  a  result  the  arts  continually  advance, 
but  the  race  remains  stationary;  that  is,  the  congenitnl  charac- 
teristics, the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  or  efficiency  of 
the  race  is  not  altered.  The  average  individual  of  one  gen- 
eration may,  after  he  has  been  educated,  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  average  individual  of  the  generation  preceding,  but 
this  is  simply  because  he  has  been  bettor  educated,  mentally 
and  morally,  not  because  his  capacity  for  education  or  improve- 
ment, his  potentiality  for  cultivation,  is  any  greater.  The  level 
of  intelligence  and  character  from  which  lie  starts  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  his  ancestors  of  a  thousand  years  before. 
The  effects  of  education  and  inheritance  are  continunlly  con- 
fused, and  hence  the  effects  due  to  an  improved  education  are 
continually  attributed  to  an  improved  inheritance.  As  well 
might  an  engineer  infer  that  ho  had  improved  the  quality  of 
his  engine  and  boiler  from  the  observation  that  when  ho  used 
better  coal  he  obtained  a  better,  cllicipncy.  As  well  might  a 
farmer  infer  that  he  hud  produced  an  improved  variety  of  corn 
from  the  observation  that  on  sowing  the  same  seed  in  soil  bet- 
ter and  better  fertili/cd    he  obtained  a  better  and  better  crop. 

But,  it  may  bo  objected,  what  difference  does  it  make  if  we 
can  continually  improve  indiviiluals  by  bringing  them  up  in 
continually  improved  surroundings,  why  should  we  care  at  what 
level  they  start?  What  we  desire  to  obtain  is  individuals  of 
intelligence  and  character  —  efficient  individuals — -we  do  not 
care  liow  we  get  them.  The  reply  to  the  criticism  implied  in 
this  observation   is    that  although  by   ignoring  congenital  ca- 
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pacity,  and  continually  improving  education  we  can  got  a  con- 
tinually improving  assemblage  of  individuals,  yot  the  assem- 
blage of  individuals  bo  obtained  will  not  be  nearly  so  efficient, 
will  not  be  nearly  equal  in  intelligence  and  character  to  those 
who  might  be  obtained  if  we  considered  both  factors  of  the  prob- 
lem—  inheritance  and  education  —  race  and  training,  Tlio 
greater  the  congenital  capacity,  the  higher  the  level  from  which 
an  individual  starts,  the  more  will  any  given  amount  of  educa- 
tion accomplish.  We  might  spend  six  hours  a  day  for  twenty 
years  in  educating  a  bom  dullard  and  never  do  more  perhaps 
than  make  him  fit  for  the  duties  say  of  a  shipping  clerk,  whereas 
one-tenth  the  same  amount  of  educational  effort  expended  on 
the  mind  of  a  Newton,  a  Faraday,  or  a  Lincoln,  would  convert 
it  into  a  mighty  engine  for  the  advancement  of  mankind.  He 
would  be  a  shallow  engineer  who  inferred  that  because  he  had 
prospects  of  a  continually  improving  quality  of  coal  that  there- 
fore nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  improving  the  efficieney  of 
his  boiler,  upon  which  its  capacity  for  converting  the  energy 
of  the  coal  into  steam  depends.  He  would  he  a  shallow  farmer 
who  concluded  that  heeause  he  had  prospects  of  a  progressively 
improving  quality  of  fertilizer  that  therefore  it  made  no  differ- 
ence what  kind  of  corn  he  planted — whether  a  variety  yielding 
forty  bushels  to  tlie  acre  or  one  yielding  only  twenty  bushels 
under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  not  by  improvements  in  fer- 
tilizers and  methods  of  cultivation  alone  that  agriculture  ad- 
vances, but  by  improvement  in  breeds  and  to  improve  a  breed 
fertilization  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  of  no  value. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  possible  means  of  advancing  a 
stock  —  of  increasing  its  eHieiency  of  conversion  by  inheritance 
—  we  must  consider  what  means  are  adapted  to  deteriorate  it — 
to  diminish  its  efficiency  —  for  both  in  wild  and  domesticated  or- 
ganisms retrogression  is  to  be  observed  as  well  as  improvement, 
and  it  is  as  important  to  prevent  the  first  as  to  promote  the 
second.  We  have  wen  that  races  may  be  improved  by  the 
method  of  selection,  but  not  by  that  of  education.  By  the  same 
evidence  we  may  infer  that  deterioration  may  result  from 
selection,  but  that  from  cdiication  (with  one  class  of  execp- 
tions)  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  T>et  us  take  up  the  latter  topic 
first  and  see  just  what  education  can  and  cannot  do  to  de- 
teriorate a  race. 

And  first,  as  to  injuries.  We  cannot  produce  a  mutilated 
or  deformed  breed  bv  mutilating  or  deforming  their  parents: 
second,  as  to  functional  variations,  we  cannot  make  a  race  weak 
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phyBJcally  by  preventing  their  progenitore  from  exercising  their 
bodies,  or  weak  mpntally  by  witliholding  from  said  progenitors 
the  means  of  education:  neither  can  the  results  of  immoral 
practicoa  (unleas  they  have  certain  secondary  effects  to  ho.  dis- 
eusBfd  presently)  or  of  acijiiirod  inlirmities  of  will  be  visited 
by  the  parent  upon  its  offspring  through  inheritance.  Many 
persons  perceive  tliat  by  means  of  tlio  alleged  power  of  modify- 
ing breeds  by  the  inheritunci.'  of  acquired  characters  mankind 
might  be  indefinitely  and  rapidly  elevated  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically,  but  they  appear  not  to  perceive  that  had  such  a 
power  been  in  operation  thronghout  history  the  human  race 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  in  such  a  condition  of  mental 
and  moral  degeneration  as  to  offer  but  a  poor  subject  for  im- 
provement. If  the  use  of  the  int<>llwtual  faculties  can  elevate 
a  race  mentally,  their  disuse  can  deteriorate  it  mentally :  if  tlie 
habitual  exercise  of  will  power,  self-control,  and  virtuu  iM.n 
raise  a  race  morally,  the  habitual  practice  of  self-indulgence  and 
vice  Clin  lower  it  morally.  If  civilization  can  advance  a  race  by 
inheritance,  savagery  can  retrograde  it  by  tlie  same  means. 
Most  races  have  never  known  any  civilization;  bonce  if  bar- 
barous practices  have  a  deterioraling  effect  on  breeds  most 
races  have  been  deteriorating  ever  pince  the  human  breed  orig- 
inated, and  the  men  of  to-day  must  be  fearfully  degenerate 
compared  with  those  of  twenty  thousand  years  ago.  for  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  their  "setting"  have  been  accumulating  for  she 
hundred  generations.  Hence  to  bring  tlio  members  of  tliese 
races  back  to  the  condition  in  wliich  they  were  twenty 
thousand  years  ago  we  must,  according  to  the  Lamarkianw,  by 
the  inherited  effects  of  an  improved  "setting"  nullify  tlie  ac- 
cumulated degeneracy  of  six  hundred  generations.  The  pniiipect 
is  not  encouraging.  Even  the  most  civilized  races  .tc  but  par- 
tially and  recently  emerged  from  Imrbiirism,  and  hence  tliev 
are,  as  far  as  the  alleged  inherited  effects  of  tlieir  im|)roved 
condition  goes,  in  practically  the  sinuo  position  ns  tlieir  savage 
contemporaries.  What  are  a  few  centuries  nf  civiliKiitiou  to  ten 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  years  of  savngery?  Fortu- 
nately for  the  human  race,  however,  acf|uired  characters  arc  not 
inlierited,  and  barbarism  through  lack  of  education  lias  in- 
volved no  race  degeneracy,  as  civilization  through  education  can 
involve  no  race  improvement. 

When  the  third  class  of  acquired  characters,  climatic  effects, 
or  those  induced  directly  by  the  cnvininmcnt,  arc  exaiiiiiicd,  a 
means  of  deterioration  is  discovered.     Any  diseased  or  morbid 
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physical  condition,  whetJier  the  result  of  accident  or  of  vicious 
or  unhealthy  practices,  which  disseminates  through  the  system  of 
the  parent  that  whicli  may  infect  or  poison  the  germ-plasm  itself 
will  probably  result  in  a  diseased  or  enfeebled  issue,  and  a  race 
whose  habits  are  such  as  to  foster  infectious  diseases  or  alcohol- 
ism will  inevitably  deteriorate;  but  that  these  effects  are  not 
inheritances,  but  due  to  prenatal  experience  is  made  clear  by 
one  test,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  indefinitely  transmissible.  If, 
for  example,  a  parent  A  acquires  an  infectious  disease  which  he 
transmits  to  his  offspring  B,  and  B  by  wholesome  living  or  other 
means  rids  himself  of  that  disease  before  himself  breeding,  then 
his  offspring  C  will  not  inherit  the  disease,  nor  will  there  be  any 
tendency  to  it  in  any  of  the  offspring  of  C,  immediate  or  re- 
mote. This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  predispositions  to  disease, 
or  of  any  spontaneous  characteristic.  SuiK»mumerary  digits,  for 
instance,  whether  amputated  or  not,  are  indefinitely  trans- 
missible, and  their  complete  absence  in  one  generation  does  not 
insure  their  absence  in  subsequent  generations.  Thus  the  trans- 
mission of  "climatic"  effects  is  furtlier  to  be  distinguished  from 
inheritance. 

Whtn  we  turn  from  the  method  of  education  to  that  of  selec- 
tion we  find  a  potent  agent  of  race  degeneration.  It  is,  in  fact, 
much  easier  to  breed  an  inferior  race  by  selection  than  a 
superior  one;  and  in  modern  society  there  are  a  number  of 
causes  in  constant  operation  whicli  are  steadily  deteriorating  the 
breed  of  all  civilized  communities.  Uncivilized  communities 
are  also  subject  to  some  degenerating  influences,  but  these  are 
counteracted  by  influences  of  an  opposite  tendency.  So  far  as  I 
have  knowledge  no  cause  of  race  elevation  is  put  in  operation  by 
civilization,  while  those  contrary  in  tendency  are  fostered  by 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  eraJicates  those  causes  which  in  savage 
society  tend  to  prevent  degeneracy.  No  peril  which  threatens 
the  human  race  is  so  grave  as  that  of  degeneracy;  yet  those  in 
power,  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  do  anything  to  check  its 
progress,  are  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter.  I  know  of  no  more 
lucid  exposition  of  this  subject  than  that  contained  in  President 
Jordan's  brief  essay  entitled  "  The  Blood  of  the  Nation."  The 
object  of  the  essay  is  to  show  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
''blood  of  a  nation  determines  its  history,"  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  "history  of  a  nation  detcTinines  its  blood.''  Any  nation 
whose  history  sets  agcniries  in  operation  which  result  in  the 
selection  of  the  inefTioiont  must  shortly  become  degenerate.  The 
philosophers  of  history  are  fond  of  trilling  us  that  nations,  like 
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individuals,  mnst  inevitably  decline  and  die,  and  vaguely 
iraagininj;  tliat  it  is  so  much  a  part  of  tlie  eternal  order  of 
tljings  as  to  be  uncaused  and  inscrutable,  they  usually  maltP  no 
effort  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  But  like  otiier 
effects  it  has  a  cause,  and  a  slight  examination  of  tiie  history  of 
great  nations  reveals  it.  Civilization  sows  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destnict  on  by  inducing  racial  deca\  It  suspends  the  natural 
election  which  among  savages  nLutralizeB  the  tendency  to 
d<.ca\  and  in  its  place  substitute*  ageocie.i  which  hasten  the 
nation  to  it**  doom  Thesp  agincies  are  not  always  the  same, 
but  the>  all  opcratt.  m  the  some  manner  —  tliey  result  in  the 
stlection  of  the  inefficient  and  mcipable  of  each  generation  to  be 
the  breeders  of  the  nevt     As  President  Jordan  says: 

"  A  race  of  men  or  a  herd  f  cattle  are  governed  by  the  same 
laws  of  «  I     I    I        It     f   v.\  rvive  inherit  the  traita  of  their 

own  I  I    f  cattle,  to  destroy  th*  etrongeat 

bull  1    ns  ciilvRB.  is  to  allow  those 

not  itr  I  t,        r  I.   to  lecome   the  parents  of  tlie 

coming    I    rl        T      1  r    tl  lit,    the    herd    will    deteriorate. 

although  tlio  indiviihiiils  of  the  infiTior  herd  ore  no  worse  than 
their  own  actiini  parents.  Such  a  process  is  called  race  degenera- 
tion, and  it  is  the  only  race  descnemtion  known  in  the  history  of 
cattle  or  men.  The  scrawny,  Inin,  infertile  herd  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  same  tyiie  of  parents." 

Spain,  the  groatopt  nation  of  inedia^'val  Europe,  bred  a  de- 
ffcncrate  race  hecniipo  the  best  of  hor  breed  either  entered  the 
eelil)nte  clergy  and  left  no  posterity,  or  were  killed  or  driven 
froui  the  country  by  tlie  Inquisition  because  they  had  the  ability 
to  think  for  tliemselvcs.  Ilcncc  the  mediocrities  and  clowns 
were  left  to  become  the  parents  of  the  succeeding  generations, 
and  Spain,  after  the  Reformation,  was  rapidly  shorn  of  her 
power  because  she  could  not  furnish  the  men  capable  of  retain- 
ing if.  A  similar  cause  has  had  a  similar  effect  in  other  Latin 
nations. 

War  is  a  potent  cause  of  degeneracy  in  all  nations  which  en- 
courage the  best  of  their  breed  to  enlist.  Warlike  nations  rapidly 
decay,  for  if  the  best  are  killed  in  large  numbers  the  inferior 
residue  will  furnish  the  cbaractcris^tics  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. This  cannot  he  continued  long  without  producing  a 
nation  of  ineapables.     Jordan  brings  out  this  point  with  power: 
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"  Greece  died  becauBe  tlm  men  who  made  hci"  glory  had  all 
passed  away  and  left  none  of  thoir  kin  and  therefore  none  of  their 
kind.  "Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more'  ;  for  the  Greek 
of  to-day,  for  the  moat  purt,  never  ciimir  froai  the  loins  of  Leonidas 
or  Miltiades.  He  is  the  son  of  the  stable-boys  and  scullions  and 
alaves  of  the  day  of  lier  Klory.  th.w  .>f  whom  imjicrial  Greece 
could  make  no  use  in  her  conctuest  of  Asia." 

"Why  did  Rome  fallf  It  wan  not  because  untrained  hordes 
were  stroager  than  disciplined  ](!B"hi«-  it  was  not  that  she  grew 
proud.  luxurious,  eomiiit,  and  thereby  (rained  a  legacy  of  physical 
weakneee.  Wo  read  of  her  wealth,  her  extravagance,  her  indolence 
and  vice;  but  all  this  caused  only  the  downfall  of  the  enervated, 
the  vicious,  and  the  iuilolent.  'i'hc  Roman  legions  did  not  riot 
in  wealth.  The  Itonian  generals  were  not  all  entangled  in  the 
wiles  of  Cleopatra." 

" '  The  Roman  Empire,'  says  Sceley,  '  perished  for  want  of  men.' 
You  will  find  thin  fact  on  the  pages  of  every  history,  though  few 
have  pointed  out  war  as  the  final  and  neeessury  cause  of  the  Roman 
downfall.  In  his  recent  noble  history  of  the  '  Downfall  of  the 
Ancient  Wottld'  ('Der  ITntcrgang  der  Antiken  Welt,'  1897),  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Seeck  of  Greifi'swald,  makes  this  fact  very  apparent. 
The  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome  is  found  in  the  '  e.ttinction  of  the 
best'  ('Die  Ausrottung  der  liesten'),  and  all  that  remains  to 
the  historian  is  to  give  the  details  of  ilJis  extermination.  He  says, 
'In  Greece  a  wealth  of  spiritual  power  went  down  in  the  suicidal 
wars,'  In  Rome  '  MariuK  and  ('inna  sl<>w  the  aristocrati*  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.  HuUa  <!calr<jyed  no  less  thoroughly  the  demo- 
crats, and  whatever  of  noble  bliHul  survived  f<'Il  as  an  offering  to 
the  proscription  of  the  triumvirate.'  'The  Romans  had  less  of 
spontaneous  power  to  lose  than  the  Greeks,  and  so  desolation  came 
to  them  all  the  sooner.  He  who  was  bold  enough  to  rise  politically 
was  almost  without  exception  thrown  to  the  ground.  Only,  cow- 
ards remained,  and  from  their  brood  came  forward  the  new  gen- 
eraiiona.  Cowardice  showed  isclf  in  lack  of  originalit.y  and 
sUviah  following  of  masters  and  traditions.'  Had  the  Romans 
been  still  alive,  the  Romans  of  the  old  republic,  neither  inside 
nor  outside  forces  could  liave  worked  the  fall  of  Rome.'' 

The  fearful  mortality  of  the  American  Civil  War  left  the 
Americans  a  poorer  race;  for  the  best  of  both  poctioijs  were 
sacrificed  and  for  such  a  los:;  no  amount  of  advancement  in  the 
arta  and  education  can  compensate.  It  niciini:  a  penimnent  loss 
of  efficiency  in  the  race  wliicli  jicojiles  North  America  and  in 
their  posterity  forever. 

Civilization  supplies  other  nieana  of  race  deterioration  and 
some  of  them  are  discussed  by  President  Jordan,  but  the  most 
potent  of  all,  so  far  as  the  modem  ideal  of  civilization  is  con- 
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cerned,  he  completely  ignopee.  As  it  will  be  more  apprnprialely 
digcuBsed  in  eonnecliou  with  its.cuuK-s  (p.  ^73)  J  siiall  not 
consider  it  here. 

So  mueh  for  inheritance  as  a  means  of  altering  for  better  or 
worse  the  individual  efficiency  of  a  nation  or  of  society.  It  is  at 
onee  the  most  potent  for  good  or  for  ill  of  all  tlio  dotermlnantii  of 
happiness.  Whether  society  will  ever  pufliciently  advance  to 
appreciate  and  act  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  eubject  already 
available,  time  alone  will  determine,  but  there  is  strong  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will.  Alrt^ady  tiuflJcicnt  knowledge  coocermog 
heredity  has  been  accumnlated  to  insure  to  the  nation  which 
will  but  act  upon  it,  not  only  immunity  from  decay  and  death, 
but  the  moral,  material,  and  jmlitieal  supremacy  of  the  earth. 

The  second  method  of  altering  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
for  the  better  (or  worse)  in  \>\  I'durjitinri.  We  have  nlready  seen 
that  as  a  means  of  altcriri-  i  '.■■  ■ '■  ■  i  i'Hi  is  powerless,  but  «a 
a  means  of  alterinj:  tlir  r  ,   .r.^nt.     1  luive  no  in- 

tention of  entering  into  ;i  dctailid  discusfion  of  the  subject  at 
this  point,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cduciilion,  as  thev  nro  dedueiblc  from  the  theorv  of 
utility.  I'seful  education  is  fiimply  a  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  individuals  as  ajrcnts  for  the  conversion  of  potential 
into  actual  happiness  —  of  converting  terrestrial  resources  to 
useful  purposes.  It  may  modify  individuals  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally. 

The  discuMsion  of  physical  education  need  not  detain  us  lonff. 
As  good  health  is  the  most  vital  of  purely  physical  character- 
istics, the  means  best  adapted  to  maintain  it,  as  fust  as  these  are 
discovered  by  the  study  of  hygiene  and  medicine,  should  become 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  thiit  all  mankind 
should  study  medicine,  but  tliat  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
health  should  Iw  generally  diffused.  If  everyone,  for  example, 
were  forewarned  i-oncerning  the  ease  with  which  evil  hahils  — 
such  as  the  drinking  habit- — are  acjuirable  by  Iniman  beings, 
it  would  be  a  factor  in  preventing  sncli  evils.  A  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  utility  of  quarantining  contagious  diseases  and  of 
taking  other  measures  for  maintaining  the  health  of  a  com- 
munity is  also  desirable. 

The  degree  in  which  physical  training  shoiild  enter  into  the 
education  of  youth  is  a  matter  of  detail  not  suitable  for  dis- 
cussion here.  That  some  training,  and  deliberate  training, 
should  be  bad  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  but  to  permit  it 
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to  monopolize  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other  training,  as 
among  the  Oreeks,  is  short-sighted  policy.  Modern  eomniunities, 
nevertheless,  might  profit  by  the  Gret'k  example.  Were  means 
adopted  to  stinmlato  interest  in  athletics  among  the  youth  of 
great  citiea  by  organizing  contests  in  which  all  could  compete,  it 
would  divert  much  attention  and  energy  now  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  viws  and  the  commission  of  crimes.  It  would 
serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  better  things  and  would  be  well 
adapted  to  enlist  the  interest  of  those  whose  opportunities  have 
been  so  rostricted  as  to  afford  scant  resources  for  intellectual 
enjoyment. 

As  a  means  of  cultivating  the  mind  education  has  two  im- 
mediate aims.  (1)  To  supply  information.  (2)  To  train  the 
faculties.  These  functions  are  co-cssenlial.  Educators  deoiu 
the  second  one  paramount,  because  a  trained  faculty  has  a 
wider  application  than  all  but  thu  most  fundamental  and  uni- 
versal of  information.  A  musician  trained  in  his  art  can  apply 
his  skill  to  any  particular  piece  of,  or  occasion  for,  music  which 
the  exigencies  of  his  vocation  may  demand,  whereas  a  routine 
knowledge  of  even  a  vast  number  of  musical  compositions 
would  not  confer  such  a  power.  A  trained  observer  can  apply 
his  powers  wherever  the  faculty  of  observation  may  be  exercised. 
A  man  whoso  powers  o^  reasoning  have  been  cultivated  can 
make  inferences  as  well  in  one  department  of  knowledge  as  In 
another,  provided  his  intuitionism  is  equally  distributed.  Mere 
information,  however  extended,  cannot  provide  the  means  of 
dealing  with  the  new  and  involved  exigencies  which  life  presents 
and  by  which  men's  acts,  for  better  or  worse,  must  be  deter- 
mined. Hence  the  effort  of  deliberate  education  is,  or  should 
be,  directed  more  to  the  training  of  man's  faculties  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  varied  information.  Certain  vital  and  funda- 
mental information,  however,  must  be,  and  is,  supplied.  The 
more  men  specialize,  the  more  information  they  require  in  their 
speciality,  and  as  knowledge  increases,  specialization  becomes 
more  and  more  u  necessity. 

Although  it  is  desirable  that  a  man's  education  should  be  in 
progresa  throughout  life,  and  in  alert  minds  it  generally  is,  it 
must  be  and  is  reconnized  that  the  earlier  portion  of  life  is  that 
in  which  systematic  education  i^  desirable.  There  are  two 
principal  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  particularly  obvious. 
Since  the  efficiency  induced  by  educiitioii  is  only  that  of  an  in- 
dividual lifetime,  the  earlier  that  cllieieney  is  developed  the 
greater  will  be  tlie  proportional  part  of  life  during  which  It  ie 
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effective.  The  second  reason  is  but  little  less  obvious  than  thfi 
first.  The  capacity  to  acquire  in/ormation  and  to  mould  the 
faculties  is,  in  general,  greater  during  youth  than  in  maturity. 
Hence  educational  effort  le  more  effective  at  that  period.  The 
capacity  to  acquire  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought  is  particularly 
groat  iu  youth  and  in  some  minds  is  practically  confined  to  that 
period  of  life.    Professor  James  reraarks: 

"  Oiitaide  of  their  own  buaineas  the  ideas  giained  by  men  before 
the.y  nre  twenty-five  are  practically  the  only  ideas  tliey  shall  have 
in  their  lives.  They  cannol.  get  anything  new.  Di8intere8te<l 
curiosity  la  passed,  the  mental  grooves  and  channels  set,  the  power 
of  assimilation  gone." ' 

The  significance  of  the  characteristic  of  human  nature  here 
mentioned,  in  all  its  vast  coDsequences  to  the  race,  we  ahall 
discuss  presently. 

After  the  acquisition  of  certain  fundamental  branches — 'Qta 
notation  of  knowledge  — readinrr,  writing,  and  some  others,  the 
course  of  systematic  education  separates  into  two  rather  dis- 
tinct lines  of  effort  ~  into  academic  and  technical  education. 
The  first  seeks  to  supply  men  with  the  means  of  utilizing  their 
time  in  the  production  of  happiness  by  cultivating  their  musical, 
artistic,  literary,  or  other  tastes,  by  the  indulgence  of  which 
happiness  is  directly  produced.  The  second  seeks  to  supply  the 
means  of  utilizing  time  in  the  production  of  means  to  happi- 
ness by  training  men  in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.  By 
the  application  of  knowledge  so  acquired  the  terrestrial  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  maintenance  of  happiness  are  secured. 
Academic  education  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  fine  arts; 
technical  education  with  the  so-called  useful  arts.  The  restric- 
tion of  the  designation  vseftd  to  the  arts  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wonlth  well  illustrates  the  prevailing  confusion  as  to 
the  nature  of  usefulness.  The  fine  arts  are,  in  fact,  more  im- 
mediately useful  than  the  useful  arts,  since  they  produce  happi- 
ness directly,  while  the  useful  arts  produce  it  indirectly  if  at 
all,  and  we  shall  hereafter  give  reasons  for  believing  that,  as 
society  is  at  present  constituted,  they  fail  to  subserve  any  im- 
mediate useful  end  whatever. 

Acndomie  education,  of  course,  should  increase  man's  effici- 
ency, both  in  his  primary  and  secondary  capacity.  It  should, 
in  the  first  place,  seek  to  promote  the  simplicity  and  variety  of 
his  tastes  by  increasing  his  sensitiveness  to  the  possibilities  of 

J  Principles  of  Psychology.  Vol.  2,  p.  402. 
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happiness  in  hie  Burrnundinjrfi,  by  opening  his  mind  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  by  giving  him  access  through 
literature  to  companionship  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past 
and  present,  by  revealing  to  him  the  intrinsically  interesting 
character  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  of  which  he  is  a 
portion.  To  a  responsive  mind  more  pleasure  will  bo  yielded  by 
the  exploration  of  a  rocky  pasture  tlinn  will  be  derived  by  an 
insensate  one  from  contemplation  of  nil  the  wonders  of  the 
earth.  Academic  education  should  seek  to  so  increase  man's 
m^tal  resources  as  to  make  him  a  pleasant  companion  to  him- 
self. If  companionable  to  himself  he  generally  will  not  fail  to 
be  companionable  to  others,  and  thus  by  adding  to  the  possibil- 
itiee  of  happiness  in  the  surroundings  of  others  he  will  augment 
their  happiness,  and  through  sympathy  his  own. 

One  defect  in  modem  academic  training  is  particularly  con- 
spicuoiiB  —  a  defect  which,  by  sheer  force  of  inertia,  persists, 
tiiough  recognized  and  condemned  by  numerous  critics  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  refer  to  the  study  of  dead  languages  in 
secondary  schools  and  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in 
colleges.  Had  educators  a  clear,  instead  of  a  vague,  idea  of  tlie 
function  of  education  they  would  see  that  the  time  now  occupied 
in  attempting  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  could  be  utilized  to  far 
greater  advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge  now 
neglected.  But  the  end  they  sock  is  not  clear,  hence  they  cannot 
determine  their  course  by  a  dclil)erafe  adaptation  of  means  to 
attain  it,  but  are  comjjclled  to  drift  along  in  the  direction  deter- 
mined by  tradition,  seeking  and  failing  to  attain  the  ideal  of  a 
past  age.  It  is  a  clear  cnsc  of  control  by  dogma.  Latin  was  in 
the  past  the  language  of  the  learned  world.  All  the  scholarB  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  even  of  later  times  used  it.  Hence  in  the 
past,  hook  knowledge  was  inaecessibie  to  him  who  wan  ignorant 
of  the  language.  But  a  couple  of  centuriew  ago  things  began  to 
change,  translations  were  made  and  scholars  begun  writing  in 
modem  tongues:  the  ideal  of  education,  however,  did  not 
change  much.  The  tool  of  the  scholar  became  the  bauble  of  the 
pedant.  Men  were  deemed  dwp  wlio  uttered  platitudes  in 
Latin,  though  no  one  ever  found  what  they  said  in  moderi* 
tongues  worth  alluding  to;  and  the  shallowest  conversation,  if 
embellished  with  classic  quotations,  was  considered  profound. 
The  ability  to  compose  had  l^atin  hexameters  was  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  colleges  than  any  amoimt  of  scientific  knowledge, 
Sydney  Smith's  comments  on  this  curious  symptom  of  dogma- 
tism are  amusing : 
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"A  Wmed  man!  —  a  scholarl  —  a  man  of  erii<Jitioii I  Upon 
whom  are  these  epithets  of  approbation  beatowed?  Are  they  Bivcn 
to  men  acquainted  with  the  science  of  goTemment)  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  geographical  and  pommercial  relations  of  Europe) 
to  men  who  know  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  thfir  action  upon 
each  other!  No:  this  is  not  learning;  it  is  chemistry,  or  political 
economy  —  not  learning.  The  distinguishing  abstraet  term,  (he 
epithet  of  Scholar,  is  reserved  for  him  who  writes  on  the  .Eolic 
reduplication,  and  is  famijiar  with  the  Syllburgian  method  of 
arranging  defet^tives  in  u  and  /i.  The  picture  which  a  young 
Englishman,  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  draws, —  hie 
beau  ideal  of  human  nature — his  top  and  eons ummal ion  of  man'a 
powers  —  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Hia  object  ia  not 
to  reason,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent;  but  to  cimjugate.  decline,  and 
derive.  The  situations  of  imaginary  glory  which  he  draws  for 
himself,  are  the  detection  of  an  anapist  in  the  wrong  place,  or 
the  restoration  of  a  dative  cose  which  Oraniius  had  passed  over, 
and  the  never-dying  Emesti  failed  t«  obaerve." 

Conditions  have  improved  sincn  fliis  was  written,  but  in  tho 
higher  institutions  of  learniiifj  the  ohl  idciil  survive-s.  Tlie  re- 
quirement of  Liiliii  or  Greek  in  tlio  eollrAii^;;  forces  the  prejinrii- 
tory  schools  to  tench  them.  Thus,  during  a  course  histin;; 
several  years,  tlie  student's  attention  is  monopolinei!  by  stvidies 
which  will  never  be  of  any  use,  and  wliich  as  a  means  of  mental 
(liaeipline  have  not  iiejirly  tlie  value  of  others  now  nep;leeted. 
The  elnim  made  is  that  tlieso  studies  are  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  humanities  —  that  the  great  classiw  of  antiquity  which 
are  profaned  by  translation  are  thus  rendered  accessible  to  the 
student.  Were  this  claim  just,  it  would  he  some  excuse  for  the 
system,  but  experience  proves  it  preposterous.  Ix?ss  than  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  those  who  go  tlirouph  the  years  of  prepara- 
tion ever  acquire  sufficient  proficiency  to  appreciate  the  literary 
value  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Virgil  or  Ilorace.  Students  may 
labor  through  hook  after  book  of  the  Iliad  or  Eneid  with  the 
help  of  grammar  and  clietion.iry.  luit  their  attention  is  sn 
centered  upon  syntax  that  poetry  is  I'xeludnil.  These  works  are 
about  as  much  appreciated  by  the  school  boy  wlin  roads  tbein  as 
a  part  of  his  daily  task,  as  Rhakesjicare  would  be  by  a  child  in 
the  third  reader,  compelled  to  wade  through  Ilandet  by  the  aid 
of  "ponies"  in  words  of  one  syllable.  Indeed,  the  effect  of 
so-called  "  classical  "  training  is  iiioro  often  than  not  to  create  a 
genuine  distaste  for  the  classics  by  associating  them  in  the 
student's  mind  with  unprofitiible  drudgery,  and  at  the  end  of 
bis  course  be  is  usually  prepared  to  echo  with  entliueiasm  tbo 
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parting  salutation  of  Byroa:  "Then,  farewell,  Horace,  whom  I 
hated  so ! " 

When  we  turn  from  academic  to  technical  education  we  find 
no  such  dominance  of  dogma.  This  i^  because  it  is  a  thing  of 
recent  development  and  has  no  traditions  to  retard  it.  As  the 
OBcfuJ  arte  are  founded  upon  science,  technical  education  is 
scientific,  and  though  much  of  the  information  imparted  has  no 
popular  interest  and  does  not  pretend  to  have,  its  value  as 
mental  training  is  much  greater  than  the  study  of  lanffuages,  or 
even  of  history.  Hence  technical  odnpntion  attains  its  immedi- 
ate end  with  a  much  greatiT  degree  of  success  than  academic. 
The  present  work  claims  to  be  a  contribution  to  technology. 
Its  aim  is  to  show  how  the  production  of  happiness,  considered 
as  an  art  whose  practice  and  promotion  should  be  the  sole  object 
of  society,  may  be  founded  upon  tJie  inductive  or  cninmon-senso 
method,  just  as  at  the  present  time  the  art  of  producing  cotton 
fabrics  or  sulphuric  acid  or  glass-ware  is  founded  upon  that 
method.  It  seeks  to  supply  a  tcchnnlogj-  of  happiness  of  which 
all  other  brandies  of  technology  arc,  or  rather  should  be,  hut 
tributaries.  Unless  these  tributaries  (low  to  a  common  end, 
and  that  end  the  totality  of  hapiiinaes,  they,  and  the  arts 
founded  upon  them,  become  useless  and  valueless  —  indeed,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  tliey  may  become  harmful.  To 
losesight  of  this  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  whole  object  of  industry, 
of  art,  and  of  the  technology  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
Technical  education  is  adapted  more  to  the  increase  of  a  man's 
efficiency  in  his  secondary  capacity  than  in  his  primary,  because 
the  applications  of  technical  knowledge  are  of  a  nature  to  affect 
the  welfare  of  society  as  n  whole ;  but  in  a  measure  it  is  useful  in 
both  capacities. 

In  what  degree  the  moral  elements  in  man,  will  and  altnmm, 
may  be  cultivated  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  No  systematic 
effort  to  accomplish  either  object  has  ever  been  undertiikon. 
Will  has  been  completely  neglected,  though  its  deliberate  cul- 
tivation, if  as  effective  as  with  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  would 
result  in  extraordinary  benefits.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
increase  man's  capacity  to  deliberately  choose  the  rijilit,  for  it 
takes  will  power  to  select  altermitivos  opposed  to  self-interest; 
and  yet  these  are  often  right.  In  the  second  place,  it  would 
afford  him  the  assurance  that  his  detcnnination  was  sufficient 
to  go  through,  with  difficult  tasks  from  which  men,  conscious 
of  feeble  will  power,  would  shrink;  and  this  is  often  useful,  for 
undertakings    hard  and  painful  in  their  inception  may  result 
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in  iilliinaie  benefits  which  more  than  compenBate  for  the  evils 
involved.  In  tlie  tiaird  place,  it  woiiUl  supply  the  best  foiiuda- 
tion  for  what  we  have  referred  to  as  adaptibility,  the  third  fni'lnr 
of  adjustability — the  capacity  to  adapt  our  desires  to  our  nbilitv 
to  satifify  them,  lien  may  achieve  happiness  by  either  jji'ttinf; 
what  they  want,  or  wanting  what  they  get;  desirea  may  be 
gratified  by  adapting  the  conditinup  to  the  desires,  or  the  de- 
Bires  to  the  conditions  To  do  the  second  requires  will  —  hence 
man's  first  impulse  is  to  do  the  first ;  but  the  second  would  as 
frequently,  or  more  frequently,  be  the  better  alternative  were 
man's  faculties  educated  as  they  perhaps  might  be.  Adaptability 
is  the  essence  of  stoicism,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  clearly  portrays 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  that  school  of  philosophers  cul- 
tivated : 

"Is  it  not  better  to  use  what  is  in  thy  power  like  s  freo  man 
than  to  dt'iiire  in  a  slavish  and  abject  way  whst  is  not  in  thy 
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■r!     And  who  has  told  thpe  that  the  pods  do  not  aid  t 


m  the  things  which  are  in  our  power  ?  Betrin  then  to  pray  for  such 
things,  and  thou  wilt  see.  One  man  praya  thus:  How  shall  I 
be  able  to  posscKs  that  woman?  Do  thou  pray  thus;  How  shall 
I  not  desire  to  possess  her!  Another  prays  thua:  How  shall  I 
be  released  from  this?  Pray  thou:  How  shall  I  not  desire  to  be 
released!  Another  thus:  IIow  shall  I  not  lose  my  little  aouT 
Thou  thus:  How  shall  I  not  bo  afraid  to  lose  him!  In  fine,  turn 
thy  prayers  this  way,  and  see  what  comes?  " 

When  no  benefit  can  accrue  from  kcejiing  the  attention  upon 
a  subject,  it  is  clearly  best  to  deliberately  exclude  it  from  the 
mind,  centering  the  attention  upon  some  suljjeet  from  which 
benefit  can  accrue.  The  philosophy  of  adaptability  has  never 
been  better  expressed  than  in  the  familiar  dilemma  of  Mother 
Goose: 

"  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 

There  is  a  remedy,  or  there  is  none. 

If  there  be  one,  try  and  find  it. 

If  there  he  none,  never  mind  it." 

Had  sentient  beings  sufficient  control  over  attention,  were 
desire  entirely  a  matter  of  volition,  other  factors  of  happiness 
would  require  little  discussion.  Enjoyment  could  he  had  from 
any  occupation  simply  by  taking  thought,  and  all  pain,  and 
with  it  all  evil,  would  be  at  an  end.  Men  could  be  happy  on  the 
rack  or  at   the   stake.     Under  such  circumstances    happiness 
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would  be  independent  of  external  conditions.     While  means  of 

realizing  such  a  state  of  things  have  never  been  proposed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  consistent  training  of  the  will  would  render 
man  far  less  the  sport  of  ci re uni stances  than  he  is.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Stoics  involved  such  training,  but  it  has  no  counter- 
part in  modern  education  —  a  defect  which  educators  should 
strive  to  correct. 

Rather  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  altraiam 
than  of  will.  The  most  potent  factors  in  our  country  for 
the  stimulation  of  altruism  are  the  home,  or  other  habitual 
association,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  church  and  the  school.  In 
the  majority  of  homes  children  from  their  earliest  years  are 
taught  courtesy  and  the  church  reinforces  this  teaching  by  in- 
culcating the  moral  code  of  Christianity  —  which  in  its  sim- 
plicity is  an  ideally  altruistic  code.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
familiar  experience  that  altruism  may  be  taught  more  effectively 
by  e.\am]i]p  than  by  precept.  Hence  it  is  of  little  use  for  parenbi 
who  practise  discourtesy  to  attempt  by  precept  to  instil  courtesy 
into  their  children,  and  it  is  equally  ineffective  for  ministers  to 
preach  the  Golden  Rule  and  then  fail  to  practise  it.  Altruism 
between  man  and  man  is  so  easily  distinguished  from  egotism 
that  little  mental  effort  is  required  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
distinction.  It  is  this  fact  which  so  frequently  helps  to  deceive 
men  into  thinking  that  everyone  knows  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  In  the  simple  everyday  relations  between 
man  and  man  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  indeed 
practically  identical  with  that  between  individual  altruism  and 
egotism,  but  in  the  more  complex  affairs  which  involve  the 
policy  of  states  right  may  not  so  easily  be  distinguished  from 
wrong.  A  far  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  their  environment  —  animate  and  inanimate  —  is 
required,  and  intuilionism  is  not  adapted  to  reveal  it.  When 
dealing  with  such  affairs,  to  be  practical  we  must  first  be 
profound. 

In  private  morality  there  is  little  need  of  multiplying  ex- 
planations or  pn'ccpts,  and  much  need  of  cultivating  an 
altruistic  habit.  Naturally,  a  system  of  moral  discipline,  of 
punishments  and  rewards,  whereby  the  powerful  impulses  of 
self- interest  are  utiliKcd  is  almost  essential  to  the  successful 
forniiition  of  sucli  a  habit  —  but  such  a  system  would  operate 
automatically  in  a  community  wbieli  consistently  practised 
altruism,  aiirl  a  child  brought  up  therein  would  acquire  the 
habit  without  the  necessity  of  precept,  simply  by   imitation. 
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Tlic  public  approval  iDvolved  in  conformity  to,  and  the  dis- 
approval involved  in  departure  from,  tlie  prevailing  practice 
would  be  sufficient  discipline  for  all  save  those  most  power- 
fully predisposed  to  egotism.  For  them  a  sterner  discipline 
would  be  required,  a  discipline  which  could  hardly  be  classed  as 
a  branch  of  education,  though  not  witliout  educative  features. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  home  life  best  adapted  to  promote 
altruism  there  is  little  need  to  speak.  It  is  a  well  worn  subject. 
Example  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  instruction.  Dis- 
cipline, when  required,  should  be  consistent.  When  breaches  of 
the  adopted  code  invariably  and  promptly  meet  witli  punish- 
ment, the  necessity  for  punishment  may  he  almost  dispenaed 
with.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inconsistent  and  lax  discipline  fails 
to  accomplish  its  object,  though  it  involves,  in  the  end,  more 
punishment  than  strict  discipline.  This  rule  holds  as  weU  for  a 
community  as  for  a  family.  The  most  merciful  diaciplina  is  the 
strictest,  tlnough  strict  discipline  does  not  imply  a  restricted 
code  of  conduct.  Neither  in  the  family  nor  in  the  community 
should  punishment  be  dictated  by  passiim.  Discipline  is  un 
instrument  of  Justice  and  Justice  cannot  araept  emotion  of  any 
kind  as  a  guide. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  function  of  the  church  as  a 
factor  in  moral  education  is  a  subject  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  science,  and  not  adapted  to  treatment  by  the  scientific 
method.  Such  an  opinion  must  be  erroneous,  for  whatever  is 
excluded  from  science  is  excluded  from  common  sense,  since  the 
methods  of  the  two  are  identical.  Conduct  not  controlled  by 
common  sense  is  fortuitously  controlled,  and  codes  of  morals, 
like  codes  of  belief,  left  to  the  whims  of  intuitionism,  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  communities,  are  left  to  chance.  The 
church  attempts  to  provide  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  two 
systems,  more  or  loss  associated  with  one  another:  (1)  A  system 
of  morality.  (2)  A  system  of  cosmology,  usually  called  theology. 
The  first  claims  to  inform  us  concerning  the  Tightness  and 
wrongness  of  conduct.  The  second  claims  to  inform  us  con- 
cerning the  truth  or  untruth  of  propositions  —  particularly  of 
certain  propositions  respecting  the  origin,  history,  and  destiny 
of  the  universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  the  sentient  beings  in- 
habiting it;  and,  moreover,  the  church  claims  that  its  system  of 
morality  is  deducible  from  its  system  of  cosmology-.  It  claims 
that  because  the  universe  and  man  had  a  particular  origin  and 
history,  and  will  have  a  particular  destiny,  that  certain  kinds 
of  conduct  are   right  and   certain   other  kinds  wrong.     Thus 
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arises  the  prevailing  theological  Hystem  of  morals,  founded  upon 
a  scries  of  syllogiBms  of  the  following  form:  Acts  which  God 
approves  are  right:  acta  which  He  disapproves  are  wrong.  He 
approves  the  class  of  acts  A  and  disapproves  the  class  of  acts  B. 
Therefore  A  is  right  and  B  ia  wrong.  The  data  for  establishing 
the  minor  premises  are  derived  from  Holy  Writ,  which  is  a 
product  of  revelation.  This  statement  of  the  theological  founda- 
tion of  morality,  I  believe,  is  correct  so  far  as  theology  supplies 
any  specifiable  foundation.  To  be  sure,  among  the  different 
sects  there  is  disagreement  as  to  what  is  signified  by  certain 
expressions  occurring  in  Scripture;  hence  there  is  some  diver- 
gence in  the  various  moral  codes,  but  the  essential  part  of  the 
system  is  the  major  premise  —  the  theological  definition  of  right 
and  wrong.  We  have  already  suggested  why  science  must  reject 
this  definition.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  education 
some  further  discussion  is  almost  imperative. 

In  order  to  contrast  the  theological  with  the  utilitarian  founda- 
tion of  morality,  let  us  state  the  latter  in  the  name  form,  thus: 
Acts  which  presumably  result  in  the  maximum  surplus  of 
happiness  are  right:  those  which  do  not  are  wrong.  The 
class  of  acts  A  presumably  results  in  the  maximum  surplus  of 
happiness;  the  class  of  acts  B  does  not.  Therefore  A  ia  right  and 
B  is  wrong.  A  glance  shows  that  these  two  systems  are  irrec- 
oncilable. The  first  asserts  the  approval  of  God  to  be  the 
criterion  of  right:  the  other  asserts  the  surplus  of  happiness  to 
be  the  criterion.  Of  course,  could  it  be  shown  that  God  and  a 
utilitarian  Justice  approve  the  same  acts  the  two  codes  would 
become  identical,  but  this  would  only  be  an  accident.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  this  acci<lent  occurs  so  far  as  relates  to 
many,  and  the  most  important  classes,  of  acts.  Both  the 
Christian  and  the  utilitarian  code  advocate  altruism,  which 
suggests  that  the  former  is,  in  reality,  the  latter  somewhat  dis- 
guised and  mixed  up  with  various  extraneous  doctrines;  since, 
if  the  surplus  of  happiness  is  not  the  criterion  of  riglit  and 
wrong,  no  reason  why  altruism  should  be  deemed  right  and 
egotism  wrong  can  be  suggested.  The  theologian  may  claim 
that,  as  the  Christian  God  is  a  beneficent  one,  He  approves 
(in  general)  tlioso  acts  which  result  in  the  greatest  surplus 
of  happiness;  but  such  a  claim  is  little  more  than  an  ad- 
mission that  it  is  this  surplus  which  is  the  real  criterion.  The 
theologian  claims  that  slioiild  His  approval  be  reversed,  right 
and  wrong  would  be  reversed.  The  utilitarian  claims  tliat  they 
would  remain  as  before.     Had  Christ  directed  us  to  do  unto 
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others  ae  we  would  not  that  they  do  imta  ue,  the  conaiatent 
Chrifitian  would  be  compelled  to  accept  tliis  inversion  of  the 
Golden  liule  aa  his  guide,  because  he  judges  of  the  value  of  the 
precept  hy  the  authority  from  which  it  proceeda.  The  util- 
itarian, on  the  other  hand,  would  rojett  any  inversion  of  the 
Golden  Rule  from  whatever  source  proceeding,  since  he  deema 
right  and  wrong  independent  of  all  autiiority.  The  sum  of  two 
and  two  !8  independent  of  what  any  being,  whether  man  or 
God,  believes  about  it;  and  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  equally  independent  of  how  any  being,  whether  man 
or  God,  feels  about  it,  nor  does  the  fact  tliat  right  must  always 
involve  probability  make  any  difference;  since  the  only  way  we 
may  avoid  acting  upon  that  alternative  whose  preaumption  of 
happiness  is  a  maximum  is  to  act  upon  one  whose  presumption 
of  happiness  is  less  than  a  masimuin.  Anji.hing  which  altera 
the  presumption  of  happiDess  of  an  alternative  can  alter  the 
Tightness  of  an  alternative,  but  nothing  else  can.  Right  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  taste,  whether  the  taste  be  that  of  (lod  or  man. 
If  God  could  make  two  and  two  equal  five  by  thinking  so  the 
theologicnl  definition  of  right  and  wrong  would  have  some 
foundation ;  at  present  it  has  none  hut  accident 

The  observed  similarity  between  the  Christian  and  the  util- 
itarian codes  of  morals  leads  to  rather  a  curious  result.  The 
dictum  of  science  respecting  the  teaching  of  the  church  is  that 
its  system  of  cosmology  or  Ihealogy  is  incorrect;  that  its  system 
of  morality  is  correct ;  at  least  so  far  as  that  essential  part  which 
advocates  altruism  is  concerned.  Hence  the  function  of  the 
church  should  be  to  teach  niornlity,  but  not  theology;  and 
as  morality  is  taught  better  by  example  thnn  by  precept,  it 
should  devote  its  energies  and  resources  more  to  deeds  than  to 
words;  to  practice  rather  than  to  preaching;  and  this,  I  believe, 
it  is  doing  more  and  more.  Hence  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  church  to-day  is  a  more  beneficent  factor  in  society 
than  it  has  ever  been  before;  but  it  is  not  preaching  which 
makes  it  beneficent,  i'roiicliers  too  often  give  their  hearers 
mere  husks,  forever  dwelling  upon  precepts  which  evervone 
reeognizci.  but  upon  which  there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  Preiichers 
seldom  tell  us  anything  now.  But  when  minister:^  and  church 
members  go  about  doing  good,  causing  plcnsure  and  relieving 
pain,  in  short,  increasing  the  surplus  of  happiness,  their  practice 
of  altnii.sm  has  an  educative  cflWt  which  discounts  a  world  nf 
preaching.  Could  the  church,  iiy  Ihe  united  efi'cet  of  example 
and   moral   discipline,  substitute  altruism   for  egotism   in   the 
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personal  relations  of  men;  could  it  so  extend  the  practice  of 
courteey  as  to  make  men  habitually  iind  their  own  happiness  in 
the  happiness  of  others  —  could  it  convert  altruism  into  a 
habit  as  egotism  now  is  —  it  would  malce  the  achievements  of 
science  appear  insignificant;  for  though  science  must  be 
credited  with  having  created  civilization,  it  has  not  as  yet  ap- 
plied civilization  to  a  beneficent  purpose.  Whatever  beneficent 
etfects  civilization  has  thus  far  had  have  been  incidental 
rather  than  deliberate,  for  society  seems  not  to  realize  tliat 
civilization,  like  everything  else,  is  useless  except  as  a  means  to 
happiness.    Hence  it  often  defeats  its  only  useful  end. 

The  church  then  as  a  factor  in  moral  education  is  a 
beneficent  one.  Its  code  of  morality  is  essentifllly  that  of 
utility,  but  it  restricts  that  code  too  much  to  personal  and 
immediate  relations.  The  utilitarian  doctrine  teaches  that  in" 
considering  the  effect  of  our  acts  upon  happiness  we  must  con- 
sider the  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  effects.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  as  applicable  as  between  one  nation  and  another,  or  one 
generation  and  another,  as  it  ia  between  one  man  and  another. 
To  teach  men  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  would 
do  unto  them  is  not  sufficient,  tlnless  our  view  of  the  nature  of 
right  is  at  fault,  it  is  equally  obligatory  that  we,  as  a  nation,  do 
unto  other  nations  as  we  would  that  other  nations  do  unto  us, 
and  that  we,  as  a  generation,  do  unto  our  posterity  as  we  would 
that  our  ancestors  had  done  unto  theirs.  This  latter  extension 
of  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  most  important  of  all;  for  the  in- 
terests of  posterity  are  immeasurably  greater  than  those  of  any 
single  generation  and  those  interests  are  largely  in  our  hands. 
Thus,  as  a  factor  in  education,  the  church,  so  long  as  it  confines 
itself  to  the  teaching  of  morality  and  the  inculcation  of  habitual 
■  altruism,  is  an  immensely  useful  influence.  The  effect  upon 
education  of  its  theological  teaching  is  precisely  the  reverse.  In 
the  first  seventeen  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  the  influence 
of  theology  was  probably  the  most  baneful  influence  to  which 
humanity  was  subject.  The  period  of  complete  theological 
control  is  universally  denominated  the  Darl:  Ages.  Despite  tlie 
most  powerful  opposition  of  the  church  —  an  opposition  whose 
instruments  were  the  tliumb-scrcw.  the  rack,  and  the  stake  — 
science  broke  the  bonds  of  intellectual  slavery  which  had  kept  a 
world  in  darkness  and  created  modem  civilization,  and  in  so 
doing  converted  the  church  from  a  harmful  into  a  useful  in- 
stitution. This  was  accomplished  by  the  progressive  elimina- 
tion of  theology,  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  Eeforraation,  and 
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CODtinuing  to  the  present  day.  When  the  cosniologieal  syBtem 
of  the  church  has  been  completely  eliminated,  and  her  moral 
system  extended  bo  as  to  apply  to  sentiency  present  and  future, 
tJie  task  of  science  in  this  direction  will  have  been  completed. 
In  our  country  the  first  part  of  this  task  is  almost  done.  With 
an  exception  hereafter  to  he  nutiti'd,  theological  doftmns  are  ail 
hut  innocuous.  The  belief  in  them  has  lapsed  into  little  more 
than  a  meaningless  form.  Men  in  our  day  inst»'nd  of  br-lieving 
a  creed  merely  approve  n  formula;  assenting  not  to  tlie  truth, 
but  to  tlie  sound,  of  propositions. 

But  if  the  work  of  science  in  dispelling  thfiological  dogmas  is 
almost  done,  its  work  in  dispelling  polHimt  dogmas  has  little 
more  than  begun.  As  theologica!  dogma  kept  the  ancient 
world  in  intellectual  bondage,  political  dogma  ke«?ps  the  modem 
world  in  industrial  bondage.  The  overthrow  of  political  dogma, 
however,  will  he  much  more  rapid  than  was  that  of  theological 
dogma.  With  the  advance  of  education,  common  sense  liBfl 
infected  the  people  too  deeply.  Dogmatism  may  seem  rampant 
now.  but  it  is  mild  compared  with  wliat  it  wiis  once.  Neverthe- 
lejis  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  vastly  increased  power 
of  supporting  population  which  the  earth  in  consequence  affords 
makes  the  dogmatism  of  to-day  dangerous  in  the  hifibcst  degree. 
We  shall  make  this  plainer  in  a  later  chapter.  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  assert  that  education  has  no  function  so  im- 
portant in  the  modem  world  as  to  free  the  minds  nf  men  from 
dogma.  Yet  dogma  is  itself  the  product  of  education;  for 
education,  like  inheritance,  may  be  applied  to  diminish,  as  well 
as  to  increase,  efficiency.  As  inheritance  may  result  in  de- 
terioration as  well  as  in  advancement,  so  education  may  be 
adapted  to  darken  the  mind  as  well  as  to  enlighten  it.  Super- 
stition no  less  tlian  knowledge  may  he  a  product  of  education. 
In  a  discussion  of  education  then,  as  a  fnctor  of  Hhciencv,  no 
more  essential  task  may  be  undertaken  than  that  of  distinguish- 
ing between  common  sense  and  dogmatism.  Tn  order  to  do  this, 
however,  we  must  first  know  the  nature  of  cnmnion  scusc.  We 
have  in  Book  I  revciilcd  it,  and  we  shall  therefore  liavc  little 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  docmatistu.  While  in 
the  discussion  to  follow  1  shall  refer  specifically  to  dogmiitisni,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  my  remarks  apply  almost  equally 
well  to  intuitionism  in  genera!.  Protcromania  is  not  the  only, 
though  it  is  the  usual,  cause  of  intuitionism,  Piifhomania,  and 
even  unadultenitcd  logomania,  are  al^o  occa'-ionnl  causes. 
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In  our  consideration  of  the  nature  of  truth  and  of  right,  it 
appeared  that  judgments  might  conveniently  be  classified  as 
follows : 


Judgments 


(1)  Of  belief. 

(2)  Of  use. 


( a )  Peithosy llogisms. 

(b)  Other  judgments. 

(c)  Chresyllogisms. 

(d)  Other  judgments. 


Furthermore  we  found  it  convenient  to  have  words  which 
would  distinguisli  judgments  of  class  (a)  from  those  of  class  (b), 
and  of  class  (c)  from  class  (d).  Hence  judgments  of  classes 
(a)  and  (c)  we  denominated  correct  judgments;  those  of 
classes  (b)  and  (d)  we  denominated  incorrect  or  erroneous 
judgments.  We  asserted  further  that  judgments  of  classes  (a) 
and  (c)  were  those  generally  applied  by  men,  and  even  by 
animals,  to  their  common  affairs  —  to  those  matters  with  which 
experience  made  them  most  familiar,  such  as  eating,  going  from 
place  to  place,  avoiding  danger,  and  gratifying  .their  desires; 
and  that  they  were  independent  of  time  and  place,  common  to 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  periods  of  history, 
employed  alike  by  tlie  American,  the  C/hinaman,  or  the  South 
Sea  Islander,  by  the  man  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  the  modern  European."  Hence  to  judgments  of 
these  classes  we  deemed  the  name  common  sense  judgments  ap- 
propriate, since  they  are  the  only  kinds  of  judgments  common 
to  all  men.  Indeed,  should  a  community  suddenly  be  called 
into  being  which,  in  tliose  matters  affecting  their  very  ex- 
istence, employed  judgments  of  classes  (b)  and  (d)  they  would 
speedily  become  extinct.  (V)mm()n  sense  in  these  matters  is 
essential  to  existence.  Happiness,  however,  is  not  essential  to 
existence.  Hence  men,  though  employing  common  sense 
sufficiently  to  exist,  may  fail  to  employ  it  sufficiently  to  exist 
happily.  It  is  this  failure  which  an  analysis  of  common  sense 
should  permit  us  to  avoid. 

The  mind  of  a  cliild  has  been  compared  to  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  upon  which  may  be  written  whatever  those  who  have 
access  to  the  mind  can?  to  write  and  the  chances  are  that  what 
is  there  first  written  will  remain  indelible,  provided  it  is  not 
something  which  the  most  immediate  experience  will  rub  out.  A 
child's  mind  is  "  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain."  Should 
we  attemj)t  to  record  there  that  fire  will  not  burn  or  that 
water  is  not  wet  the  record  w^ould  not  long  survive ;  but  should 
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we  record  that  the  BOund  of  thunder  is  due  to  tlie  impact  of 
Thor'3  hammer,  or  that  wliatever  a  certain  book  saj-s  ie  true,  or 
tliat  the  earth  is  flat,  or  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  clieese, 
it  would  become  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  later  life  to  eradicate 
these  impressions,  and  in  many  minds  it  would  be  impossible, 
however  overwhelming  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Of  course, 
8uch  impressions  are  not  usually  made  by  onn  communication  — ■ 
by  a  single  assertion  of  a  proposition  —  hut  by  much  reitera- 
tion, and  by  surrounding  the  growing  child  with  people  who 
continually  echo  the  heliefs  or  sentiments  wliieh  it  in  desired  to 
record.  Occasionally  we  encounter  minds  so  dopnatic  tliat  one 
communication  will  make  an  ineradicable  impression.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  man  or  woman  who,  having  heard 
casually  that  snakes  sting  with  their  tails,  or  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare,  or  that  Patagonians  are  ten  feet  high,  will  main- 
tain the  proposition  with  a  confidence  which  in  persons  of  ordi- 
narily open  mind  would  only  be  horn  of  much  experience  or 
much  reiteration. 

Now  what  is  thd  cause  of  this  peculiar  and  vital  character- 
istic of  human  nature?  It  is  hecniise  heliefs,  like  other  bodily 
and  mental  acts,  arc  matters  of  habit  and  subject  fn  the  laws 
of  habit.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  discussed  the  psychology  of  this 
subject  with  more  lucidity  and  thorougbuess  than  Professor 
William  James,  and  from  his  dii^cussion  the  cause  we  are  seeking 
will  be,  in  detail,  revealed.  His  fundamental  proposition  is 
"that  the  phenomena  of  bahit  in  living  beings  are  due  to  the 
plasticity  of  the  organic  materials  of  which  their  bodies  are 
composed."     Proceeding,  be  says: 

"But  the  philosophy  of  habit  is  thus  in  the  first  inalance.  a 
chapter  in  physios  rather  than  in  pliyaioloiry  or  i)syehoIop[y.  That 
it  is  at  bottom  a  physical  principle  is  admitted  by  all  tjood  recent 
writers  on  fhe  subject.  They  call  attention  to  niinlopues  of 
acquired  habits  exbibilcd  by  dead  matter.  Thus,  Jf.  I^'on  Dumont, 
whose  essay  on  bnbit  ia  perhaps  the  most  philosophical  account 
yet  published,  writes: 

"  '  Kvery  one  knows  how  a  finrment  after  baviufr  bi'eu  wonj  a 
certain  time,  clings  to  the  shape  of  (be  body  U'tter  ttian  when  it 
was  new;  there  has  been  a  clmiijre  in  the  tissue,  and  this  chanpo 
is  a  new  habit  of  cohesion.  A  lock  wnrks  better  after  beint;  used 
some  time;  at  the  outset  more  force  was  refjuircd  to  civercomo 
certain  roughnesses  in  the  mechanism.  The  overeominp  of  their 
resistnnee  is  a  phenomenon  of  hahituatinn.  It  ensts  lens  trouble 
to  fold  a  paper  when  it  has  Iwen  folded  already.  This  savioff  of 
trouble  ia  due  to  the  essential  nature  of  habit,  which  brings  it 
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about  that  to  reproduce  the  effect,  a  less  amount  of  the  outward 
cause  is  required.  The  sounds  of  a  violin  improve  by  use  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  artist,  because  the  fibres  of  the  wood  at  last 
contract  habits  of  vibration  conformed  to  harmonic  relations. 
This  is  what  gives  such  inestimable  value  to  instruments  that  have 
belonged  to  great  masters.  Water,  in  flowing,  hollows  out  for  itself 
a  channel,  which  grows  broader  and  deeper,  and,  after  having 
ceased  to  flow,  it  resumes,  when  it  flows  again,  the  path  traced  by 
itself  before.  Just  so,  the  impressions  of  outer  objects  fashion  for 
themselves  in  the  nervous  system  more  and  more  appropriate  paths, 
and  these  vital  phenomena  recur  under  similar  excitements  from 
without,  when  they  have  been  interrupted  a  certain  time.'     .     .     . 

"  Can  we  now  form  a  notion  of  what  the  inward  physical  changes 
may  be  like,  in  organs  whose  habits  have  thus  struck  into  new 
paths  ?  In  other  words,  can  we  say  just  what  mechanical  facts  the 
expression  '  change  of  habit '  covers  when  it  is  applied  to  a  nervous 
system?  Certainly  we  cannot  in  anything  like  a  minute  or 
definite  way.  But  our  usual  scientific  custom  of  interpreting 
hidden  molecular  events  after  the  analogy  of  visible  massive  ones 
enables  us  to  frame  easily  an  abstract  and  general  scheme  of 
processes  which  the  physiciil  changes  in  question  map  be  like. 
And  when  once  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  mechanical  inter- 
pretation is  established,  Mechanical  Science,  in  her  present  mood, 
will  not  hesitate  to  set  her  brand  of  ownership  upon  the  matter, 
feeling  sure  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  exact 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  case  shall  be  found  out. 

"  If  habits  are  due  to  the  plasticity  of  materials  to  outward 
agents,  we  can  immediately  see  to  what  outward  influences,  if  to 
any,  the  brain-matter  is  plastic.  Not  to  mechanical  pressures,  not 
to  thermal  chanfros,  not  to  any  of  the  forces  to  which  all  the  other 
organs  of  our  hody  are  exposed;  for  nature  has  carefully  shut  up 
our  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  bony  boxes,  where  no  influences  of 
this  sort  can  get  at  them.  She  has  floated  them  in  fluid  so  that 
only  the  severest  shocks  can  give  them  a  concussion,  and  blanketed 
and  wrapped  them  about  in  an  altogether  exceptional  way.  The 
only  impressions  that  can  be  made  upon  them  are  through  the 
blood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  the  sensory  nerve-roots,  on 
the  other;  and  it  is  to  the  infinitely  attenuated  currents  that  pour 
in  through  these  latter  channels  that  the  hemispherical  cortex 
shows  itself  to  be  so  peculiarly  susceptible.  The  currents,  once  in, 
must  find  a  way  out.  In  getting  out,  they  leave  their  traces  in 
the  paths  which  they  take.  The  only  thing  they  can  do  in  short, 
is  to  deepen  old  paths  or  to  make  new  ones;  and  the  whole 
plasticity  of  the  brain  sums  itself  up  in  two  words  when  we  call 
it  an  organ  in  which  currents  pouring  in  from  the  sense-organs 
make  with  extreme  facility  paths  which  do  not  easily  disappear. 
For,  of  course,  a  simjjle  habit,  like  every  other  nervous  event  —  the 
habit  of  snuffling,  for  example,  or  of  putting  one's  hands  into  one's 
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pockets,  or  of  biting  ore's  najis — is.  mechanicaHy,  nothing  but 
a  reflex  discharge;  and  its  aiiatomicfti  Bubstratum  miiat  be  a  path 
in  tbe  syatem.     .     .     . 

"  For  the  entire  nervous  ByBtem  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  paths 
between  a  sensory  terminus  a  quo  and  a  muscular,  glandular,  or 
other  terminus  ad  qiiem.  A  path  once  traveraed  by  a  nerve-cur- 
rent might  be  ejqwcted  to  follow  the  law  of  most  of  the  paths  we 
know,  and  to  be  acooped  out  and  made  moru  pt-rmeable  than  before; 
and  this  ought  to  be  repeated  with  each  new  passage  of  tlie  cur- 
rent. Whatever  obstructions  may  have  kept  it  at  first  from  being 
a  path  should  then,  little  by  little,  and  more  and  more,  be  swept 
out  of  the  way,  until  at  lost  it  might  become  a  nnturol  drainago- 
channel.  This  is  what  happens  where  either  solids  or  liquids  pass 
over  a  path :  there  bcuuis  no  reason  why  il  should  not  hapi>en  where 
tht?  thinp  that  passes  is  a  mere  wave  of  rearrangemenl  in  matter 
(hat  does  not  displace  itself,  hut  merely  changes  cheniic^y  or 
turns  itself  around  in  place,  or  vibrates  across  the  line.  The 
most  plausible  view  of  the  nerve-current  makes  it  out  to  be  the 
passago  of  some  auch  wave  of  icairangement  as  this.  If  only  a 
part  of  the  niiilter  of  the  path  were  to  '  rearrange '  itself,  the  neigh- 
boring parts  remaining  inert,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  their  inertness 
might  oppose  a  friction  which  it  would  take  many  waves  of  rear- 
rangement to  break  down  and  overcome.  If  wp  call  the  path 
itself  the  '  organ,'  and  the  wave  of  rearrangement  the  '  function,' 
then  it  is  obviously  a  ease  for  repeating  the  celebrated  French 
formula  of  'La  fonction  fail  I'organe.' 

"  So  nothing  is  easier  iban  to  imagine  how,  when  a  current  once 
has  traversed  a  path,  it  should  traverse  it  more  readily  still  a 
second  time." ' 

Here,  then,  wo  have  the  orifrin  of  dognia.  Suppose  to  a 
person  —  cull  him  X  —  whose  brain  is  plastic,  we  utter  the 
proposition  —  A  is  B.  If  prior  to  hearing  this  utterance  X 
lias  entertuinod  no  expectations  aboitt  the  relation  of  A  to  B,  a 
path  of  nervous  discharpe  will  he  improvised  within  his  bruin 
corrcspondinR  to  the  expectation  A  is  B.  If  the  proposition  is 
repeated  often  in  X's  presence  this  path  will  he  deepened,  and 
the  ease  with  whicli  subsequent  disclmrtres  thon'tiirnuph  take 
place  will  bo  increased.  After  the  path  has  been  once  es- 
tablished, suppose  X  is  informed  that  .\  is  not  B.  What 
happens?  The  expectation  which  relates  A  to  B  has  taken  a 
path  which  we  niiiy  call  flie  15  or  atlirmative  path  —  Jience 
conforming  to  the  law  of  habit,  it  will  continue  to  take  the 
path.     That  is.  a  person  in  whose  brain  the  expectation  A  Is  B 
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has  once  been  tliorou^lily  registered  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
proposition  A  is  not  B.  The  reasonableness  of  the  proposition 
will  not  affect  the  matter,  because  the  channel  connecting  A  and 
B  has  been  established  on  the  is  circuit,  and  if  it  has  been 
sufficiently  deepened  no  other  channel  can  thereafter  be  estab- 
lished connecting  A  and  B. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  meditation  that  the  circuits  of  nervous 
discharge  established  in  the  minds  of  men  by  means  other  than 
those  of  common  sense  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  happi- 
ness. More  difficult  to  combat  than  the  physical  barriers  which 
nature  opposes  to  its  progress,  these  insidious  enemies  of  the 
race  continually  sway  society  from  one  course  of  folly  to  another. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  horrors  of  history  have  arisen  —  not 
from  any  necessary  obstacles  encountered  in  the  external  and 
inanimate  world  —  but  from  imperfections  in  the  constitution  of 
men's  cerebral  tissues,  which,  structurally  considered,  are  in- 
significant. The  greatest  foe  of  man  is,  in  fact,  located  in  the 
nerve  substance  of  his  brain;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  race 
from  misery  can  be  achieved  only  by  overcoming  an  enemy  thus 
entrenched  in  the  very  structure  of  its  victim's  nervous  system. 

Tlie  tissues  of  the  brain,  which  in  youth  are  plastic  and 
easily  moulded,  progressively  harden  as  age  advances,  like  the 
other  tissues  of  the  body.  As  the  brain  hardens  the  impressions 
which  have  been  made  upon  it  in  youth,  whatever  they  are,  tend 
to  become  fixed  and  witli  difficulty  alterable.  The  process  may 
be  compared  to  the  hardening  or  setting  of  cement,  which  when 
freshly  mixed  is  plastic  and  easily  moulded  to  any  form  desired, 
but  which  gradually  hardens,  losing  its  plasticity  and  congealing 
into  an  unalterable  rock-like  mass  the  form  impressed  upon  it 
while  plastic.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  extraordinary  prevalence 
of  dogma  in  old  persons.  The  progressive  loss  of  plasticity  by  the 
brain,  and  hence  by  tlie  mind,  causes  convictions  once  enter- 
tained to  become  ineradicable.  Indeed,  the  original  impressions 
may  be  so  deep  and  the  hardening  process  so  complete,  as  to  give 
rise  to  local  ineradicable  intuitions,  indistinguishable  from  uni- 
versal ineradicable  intuitions,  or  laws  of  thought.  Almost  any 
piece  of  nonsense  may  be  converted  into  a  local  intuition  by 
early  and  persistent  inculcation. 

But  if  the  fortuitous  establishment  and  fixation  of  discharge 
channels  accounts  for  dogmatism,  what  accounts  for  common 
sense?  A  slight  inspection  will  reveal  it.  Dogmatism,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  generally  derived  from  testimony;  but  observation 
can  generate  expectations  as  well  as  testimony,  and  when  it 
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does  BO,  it  generates  them  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  induc- 
tion already  (Hecusaed  The  reason  for  this  we  may  plausibly 
seek  in  the  theory  of  natural  selection  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 
The  higher  animalB  being  exposed  to  a  much  greater  variety  of 
environmental  conditions  than  the  lower,  a  much  wider  variation 
in  the  mode  of  reacting,  bo  as  to  adjust  themselves  to  those  con- 
ditions, is  required  of  them.  If  a  nervous  structure  capable  of 
making  such  variable  response  is  not  developed  the  animals 
perish,  because  they  are  unable  to  adapt  their  means  to  the  end 
of  preserving  their  life.  Hence  only  those  survive  in  which  the 
appropriate  nervous  structure  is  developed.  Now  expectations 
generate  actions,  and  any  nervous  structure  which  generates 
expectations  from  experience  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
formulated  in  our  discusBion  of  induction  will  fail  to  make 
the  resulting  actions  appropriate  to  the  maintenance  of  life. 
Hence,  in  the  essential  details  of  life,  the  inductive  method  is 
followed,  and  the  paths  of  nervous  discharge  determined  by 
common  sense  alone  are  those  which  have  been  built  into  the 
nervous  structure  of  the  higher  animals  by  the  process  of  natural 
selection,  ilence  they  are  not  fortuitous,  but  derived  from  uni- 
versal, experience:  not  by  the  actual  inheritance  of  experience. 
but  by  the  survival  of  those  organisms  alone  which  developed 
nervous  stnictures  adapted  to  profit  by  it  in  the  degree  required 
for  survival. 

In  if-s  primitive  form  the  process  of  adapting  an  animal's 
means  to  its  ends  is  purely  automatic  —  a  mere  reflex  action. 
It  ia  then  known  as  instinct.  In  the  higher  animals,  and  con- 
spicuously in  man,  instinct  develops  into  voluntary  adaptation 
mised  upon  expectations  generated  by  experience.  It  is  then 
called  reasoning.  If  the  common  processes  by  which  experience 
generates  expectations  are  analyzed  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  the  inductive  aTid  deductive  operations  expounded  in 
Chapter  2,  the  mathematical  expression  of  which  is  a  peithosyl- 
logism,  and  the  necessary  foundations  of  which  are  three  uni- 
versal intuitions,  viz..  the  law  of  contradiction,  and  the  two 
inductive  postulates  —  those  of  existence,  and  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature.  Analysis  of  the  common  operation  by  which  ex- 
pectations generate  voluntary  acts  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the 
chresyllogism,  the  application  of  which  to  the  determination  of 
the  presumption  of  happiness  of  alternative  acta  results  in  the 
theory  of  utility.  The  nature  of  the  sensations  of  plca.'jure  and 
pain  themselves,  as  well  as  our  inability  to  discover  any  one  s|k?- 
cifiable  distribution  of  those  sensations  in  space  or  time  of  more 
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significance  to  sentient  creation  than  any  other,  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  the  principle  of  preference  and  the  dilemma  of  dis- 
tribution as  the  only  foundations  of  a  consistent  application  of 
a  chresyllogism ;  that  is,  any  other  foundations  would  substitute 
local  for  universal  considerations,  and  tlnis  lead  to  inconsistency. 
Hence  utilitarianism  is  the  common  sense  system  of  morals, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  the  only  consistent  application  of  the 
common  operations  of  the  mind  to  the  conduct  of  moral  beings. 

Why  nature,  whenever  she  produces  beings  capable  of  adapt- 
ing  means  to  ends,  always  requires  of  tliem  the  same  mental 
operations  we  cannot  tell,  nor  can  we  tell  wliy  no  other  opera- 
tions can  lead  to  knowledge.  It  is  all  a  part  of  that  profoundly 
significant  unity  of  creation  which  excites  our  curiosity  without 
satisfying  it.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  comiiion  mind  revealed 
to  us  as  the  universe,  is  so  constituted  that  through  these  com- 
mon processes,  and  apparently  through  no  others,  it  is  able  to 
comprehend,  and  may  eventually  direct,  itself.  What  agencies 
sentient  nature  may  succeed  in  creating  through  which  to 
achieve  her  end  —  which  can  scarcely  be  other  than  universal 
happiness  —  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  we  assume  that  man,  how- 
ever feeble  his  present  powers,  is  destined  to  become  such  an 
agent,  then  it  is  his  obvious  duty  ceaselessly  to  seek  said  end  by 
means  of  that  common  sense  with  which  nature  through  her  in- 
scrutable operations  has  endowed  every  moral  being,  and  in  the 
absence  of  which  all  seeking  is  in  vain. 

The  examination  we  have  made  of  the  origin  of  judgments 
derived  from  common  sense  and  from  dogma  respectively,  re- 
veals the  universal  distinction  between  tlie  two.  The  first  de^ 
rive  their  authority  fro-m  the  original  structure  or  constituiion 
of  the  mind — the  second  from  its  previous  history.  The  first 
owe  their  acceptance  to  their  reasonaJblruess  —  the  second  to 
their  priority,  Tlie  first  are  functions  of  previous  history  at 
all,  because  the  rational  faculty  can  pronounce  judgment  only 
on  such  experience  as  is  brought  to  its  attention,  and  this  varies 
in  each  individual.  Otlierwise  it  is  independent  of  previous 
history.  The  second  depends  upon  memory  alone  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  rational  faculty.  Hence  a  dogma  can  only  be 
valid  by  accident. 

If,  as  we  infer,  the  inductive  method  of  arriving  at  judgments 
results  from  tlie  constitution  of  the  mind,  while  the  dogmatic 
method  results  from  its  previous  history,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  first  method  universal  and  inheritable,  the  second  local 
and  uninheritable ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  find.    As 
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already  noticeJ,  sentient  beings  in  all  parts  of  tlio  earth  and  in 
all  periods  of  history  use,  and  have  used,  tb"  method  of  eommon 
sense  in  their  daily  life.  An  animal  left  to  liimsclf  spontane- 
ously adopts  it  in  controllinf^  his  acts.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
acquired,  and  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  most  essential 
affairs  of  life,  it  cannot  be  eradicated  liy  education.  Hence  it 
is  not  only  universal  but  inheritable,  i.e.,  independent  of  edu- 
cation. That  dogmas  are  local  is,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  matter 
of  familiar  observatioD.  Each  locjility,  each  period  of  history, 
has  its  own  dogmas:  those  peculiar  to  a  given  plniT  at  a  given 
time  being  determined  by  vwrioua  aceidcnts,  for  it  is  as  true  of 
communities  as  of  individuals,  that  their  dogmas  are  due  to 
their  previous  history.  Moreover,  dognjas  arc  uninheritable. 
A  child  assumes  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  community 
in  vhich  be  is  brought  up;  not  those  cherished  and  practised 
by  his  ancestors,  unices  iadeed  they  happen  to  be  the  same.  A 
Christian  child,  if  brought  up  bv  Mohiimmcdnns,  will  be  a  Mo- 
hammedan, if  by  Buddliisfs,  a  BmldhiKt,  etc.  Thi'  <\a<jntas  of 
his  ancestors,  being  acquired  characters,  are  not  transmitted, 
nor  is  there  even  a  tendency  to  their  transmission.  No  dog- 
matic sect  which  fails  to  provide  means  of  establishing  the 
appropriate  discharge  channels  in  the  brains  of  each  generation 
as  it  arises  can  long  maintain  itself.  This  precaution  once 
taken,  any  sect,  whether  it,'^  doctrine-i  be  true,  false,  good,  had,  or 
indifferent,  may  he  indefinitelv  maintained  through  the  laws  of 
mental  habit. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  perhaps  clearer  why  conscience 
as  an  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  is  of  no  value.  That  which 
the  conscience  of  n  given  individual  approves  or  disapproves  is 
detennincd  by  his  previous  history:  this  in  turn  is  usually  de- 
termined by  the  previous  history  of  the  conununity  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  for  it  is  the  approval  or  disapproval  common  to  his 
community  or  some  part  of  it  which,  in  general,  determines  his. 
Hence  to  leave  the  determination  of  right  and  wrong  to  con- 
science is  to  leave  it  to  the  accidents  of  history.  As  Montaigne 
remarks:  ■'The  laws  of  conscience,  which  wo  pretend  to  be 
derived  from  nature,  proceed  from  custom."  Two  thousand 
years  ago  the  same  observation  was  made  by  Herodotus : 

"If  any  one  should  propose  to  all  men  to  select  the  best  institu- 
tions of  all  that  exist,  each,  after  consiileruiR  them  all,  would 
choose  their  own;  so  certain  is  it  that  each  thinks  his  o^vn  institu- 
tions by  far  the  beet.     .    .    .    That  all   men  are  of  this  mind 
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respecting  their  own  institutions  may  be  inferred  from  many  and 
various  proofs,  and  among  them  by  the  following.  Darius  having 
summoned  some  Greeks  under  his  sway,  who  were  present,  asked 
them  '  for  what  sum  they  would  feed  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
parents.'  They  answered  that  they  would  not  do  it  for  any  sum. 
Darius  afterward  having  summoned  some  of  the  Indians  called 
Callatians,  who  are  accustomed  to  eat  their  parents,  asked  them, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  were  informed  of  what  was 
said  by  an  interpreter,  *  for  .what  sum  they  would  consent  to  bum 
their  fathers  when  they  die '  ;  but  they,  making  loud  exclamations, 
begged  he  would  speak  words  of  good  omen.  Such,  then,  is  the 
effect  of  custom;  and  Pindar  appears  to  me  to  have  said  rightly, 
*  That  custom  is  the  king  of  all  men '  "  ^ 

The  discussion  in  Chapter  4  of  the  dogmatic  standards  suf- 
fices to  show  that  in  political  affairs  custom  is  to-day  as  much 
the  "king  of  all  men^'  as  in  the  days  of  Pindar.  Protero- 
mania  is  as  universal  as  the  laws  of  habit  which  cause  it. 

The  real  relation  of  that  which  is  conscientious  to  that  which 
is  right  or  to  that  which  is  useful  is  now  obvious.  Conscience, 
when  it  has  any  use  at  all,  is  merely  a  means  of  increasing  the 
surplus  of  happiness.  It  is  a  kind  of  habit  fostered  in  youth, 
a  predisposition  to  conform  to  the  precepts  of  some  particular 
code  of  morals.  Whether  it  is  useful  or  not  will  depend  upon 
the  code  of  morals,  A  conscientious  act  mav  or  mav  not  be  a 
right  act.  The  Thugs  in  strangling  their  victims,  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  in  burning  heretics,  Charles  IX  in  ordering  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  probably  committing  cori' 
scientiovs  acts,  but  wore  they  for  that  reason  right  acts?  If  so, 
to  assert  that  any  given  act  is  right  may  be  true,  but  it  will  not 
be  interesting.  We  are,  in  fact,  entitled  to  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry  —  What  acts  ought  conscience  to  approve  and  what  acts 
ought  it  not  to  approve?  In  the  definitions  of  right  and  wrong 
heretofore  given  we  have  the  means  of  supplying  an  answer  to 
that  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  of  affording  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  (noted  on  page  120)  that  the  distinction  between  acts 
which  should  be,  and  those  which  should  not  be  committed, 
when  said  acts  affect  the  interests  of  him  who  commits  them 
only,  carries  with  it  no  notion  of  moral  obligation  fulfilled  or 
violated.  As  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  the  all  but 
universal  impulse  of  organisms,  including  man,  is  to  act  ego- 
tistically. But  the  difference  between  right  acts  and  wrong  ones 
is  not  a  difference  concerned  with  one  individual,  but  with  all 
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indivitluals  whom  any  of  the  alternatives  possible  may  affect. 
Therefore  to  induce  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  society 
to  do  right,  we  must  emphaeize  hia  duty  to  others,  since  the 
emphasis  of  hifl  impulsi's  i»  upon  his  duty  to  himself.  Moral 
precepts  do  not  need  to  empha'tize  a  man's  duty  to  himself  — 
self-interest  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  that  —  and  as  moral 
obligations  a,re  associated  with  or  imposed  by,  moral  precepts, 
they  become  associated  only  with  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  as  it  concern  otlers  and  the  distinction  between 
what  should  be  and  what  sliould  not  h  lone,  when  a  man's  acta 
concern  himself  alone  therefore  uarries  with  it  no  sense  of  moral 
obligation  fulfilled  or  violatf  I 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  should  found  a  code  of  morality 
on  the  utih'tarian  doctrine.  Such  a  code  would  embody  but 
one  universal  precept:  "Do  tliat  which  presumably  will  result 
in  the  greatest  surplus  of  liappinces."  Should  a  commonity 
adopt  this  as  its  code,  and  train  the  conscience  of  youth  to  eon- 
form  to  it,  then  a  right  act  would  iiUvays  he  a  conscientious  act, 
a  wrong  act  an  unconscientious  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  a  code  of  momlify  be  onihmlicd  in  tJie  precept  "Do  that 
which  presumably  will  result  in  f!ie  greatest  surplus  of  un- 
happiness" — a  conscientious  act  would  always  be  a  wrong  act, 
and  it  would  only  l>e  an  unconscientious  act  which  could  by  any 
possibility  be  right.  .According  as  a  code  of  morality  tends  to 
approximate  to  the  utilitiirian  code,  conscience  will  be  desirable 
and  the  more  conscientious  people  are,  tlie  better:  according  as 
it  approximates  to  the  anti-utilitarian  code,  conscience  will  be 
undesirable,  and  the  less  conscientious  ]ieople  are,  the  better. 
Most,  and  prohnlily  all,  codes  of  moriility  approximate  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  utilitarian,  and  the  Christian  code  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Golden  Itule  expresses  the  utilitarian  code  in  Ian- 
gunge  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  untutored  mind. 
Therefore,  conscience  has  come  to  he  confounded  with  the  end 
which  it  is  the  principal  purpose  of  conscience  to  promote. 
ConncieucP  is.  in  fart,  a  test  of  charnrlrr  and  not  of  conduct. 
The  conscientiousness  or  unconseicntiousness  of  an  act  is  a 
function  of  him  who  commits  it  only.  Its  Tightness  or  wrong- 
ncss  is  a  function  of  its  total  efTect  on  pleasure  and  pain.  An 
individual  completely  isolated  from  other  sentient  beings,  one 
whose  acts  could  atfect  none  but  himself,  would,  according  to  our 
definition,  be  doing  right  only  when  he  acted  egotistically:  it 
.would  be  ins  duty  to  be  as  happv  as  possible,  since  only  by  so  do- 
'ing'dflijld  lie:  increase  the  total  surplus  of  happiness.     It  is  solely 
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because  his  acts  affect  the  happiness  of  other  beings  that  man 
should  ever  be  called  upon  to  deny  himself;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  he  sought  the  interests  of  himself  alone,  he  would  only 
too  often  increase  his  own  happiness  at  the  cost  of  that  of  others, 
and  if  in  so  doing  he  diminished  the  happiness  of  others  by  an 
amount  greater  than  that  by  which  he  increased  his  own,  he 
would  be  committing  a  wrong  act  —  provided,  of  course,  that 
he  was  not  forced  to  do  so  by  lack  of  better  alternatives. 

The  theory  herein  criticized,  that  right  and  wrong  may  bo 
distinguished  by  a  moral  faculty  or  conscience,  I  have  called 
intuitionisni .  Bentham  calls  it  the  theory  of  sympathy  and  an- 
tipathy, and  comments  upon  it  thus: 

"  By  the  principle  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  I  mean  that  prin- 
ciple which  approves  of  or  disapproves  of  certain  actions,  not  on 
account  of  their  tending  to  augment  the  happiness,  nor  yet  on 
account  of  their  tending  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  party 
whose  interest  is  in  question,  but  merely  because  a  man  finds  him- 
self disposed  to  approve^  or  disapprove  of  them :  holding  up  that 
approbation  or  disapprobation  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  itself,  and 
disclaiming  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  any  extrinsic  ground. 
Thus  far  in  the  general  department  of  morals:  and  in  the  par- 
ticular department  of  politics,  measuring  out  the  quantum  (as 
well  as  determining  the  ground  )  of  punishment,  by  the  degree  of 
the  disapprobation. 

"  It  is  manifest,  that  this  is  rather  a  principle  in  name  than 
in  reality:  it  is  not  a  positive  principle  of  itself,  so  much  as  a 
term  employed  to  signify  the  negation  of  all  principle.  What  one 
expects  to  find  in  a  principle  is  something  that  points  out  some 
external  consideration,  as  a  means  ojf  warranting  and  guiding 
the  internal  sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation:  this 
expectation  is  but  ill  fulfilled  by  a  proposition,  which  does  neither 
more  nor  less  than  hold  up  each  of  those  sentiments  as  a  ground 
and  standard  for  itself. 

"  In  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  hiunan  actions  (says  a  par- 
tizan  of  this  principle)  in  order  to  determine  which  of  them  are 
to  be  marked  with  the  seal  of  disapprobation,  you  need  but  to 
take  counsel  of  your  own  feelings:  whatever  you  find  in  yourself 
a  propensity  to  condemn,  is  wrong  for  that  very  reason.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  also  meet  for  punishment:  in  what  proportion 
it  is  adverse  to  utility,  or  whether  it  be  adverse  to  utility  at  all, 
is  a  matter  that  makes  no  difference.  In  that  same  proportion 
also  it  is  meet  for  punishment:  if  you  hate  much,  punish  much: 
if  you  hate  little,  punish  little:  punish  as  you  hate.  If  you  hate 
not  at  all,  punish  not  at  all :  the  fine  feelings  of  the  soul  are  not 
to  be  overborne  and  tyrannized  by  the  harsh  and  rugged  dictates 
of  political  utility. 
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"The  various  systems  thut,  linve  been  formed  concerning  the 
Btaudard  of  right  and  wrong,  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  principle 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  One  account  may  serve  for  all  of 
them.  They  consist  all  of  tliem  in  so  muny  contrivances  for 
avoiding  the  obligation  of  appealing  to  any  external  standard,  and 
for  prevailing  upon  the  reader  to  accept  of  the  author's  sentiment 
or  opinion  as  a  reason  for  itself,  llie  phrases  different,  but  the 
principle  the  same." ' 

Tn  these  words,  penned  more  than  a  century  ago,  Bentham 
exposed  the  folly  of  intuitioniein.  That  an  exposure  so  clear 
should  have  been  ignored  by  later  writers  shows  that  the  human 
mind  finds  it  as  difficult  to  comprehend  that  which  is  too  Bininle, 
8B  that  which  is  too  complex,  for  nutiiing  can  be  gimpler  than 
the  universal  moral  fallacy  hero  referred  to;  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  ita  significance  is  anywiicre  comprehended.  Hence 
I  deem  it  wise  at  &ia  point  to  essay  the  tartk  of  diacossing  more 
fully  a  matter  so  vital.  I  believe  nothing  more  worthy  of 
eomprehension  cati  lie  siigfti.'Mtcd  to  human  hciug;-  in  the  present 
condition  of  their  mental  habits.  Certainly  notliing  so  im- 
portant is  treated  in  this  work.  Let  us  attempt  then  to  make 
it  even  plainer  than  Bcntliam  made  it. 

Human  acts  may  be  classified  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
wave.  To  two  of  these  ways  I  desire  to  call  attention.  First, 
they  may  be  divided  into  (a)  Those  which  are  approved  by  a 
given  individual  or  individuals,  (b)  Those  which  are  not. 
Second,  they  may  be  divided  into  (c)  Those  which  at  the  time 
of  their  commission  afford  the  maximum  presumption  of  happi- 
ness, (d)  Those  which  do  not.  The  first  distinction  is  that 
whieli  intuitionism  expresses  by  means  of  the  words  right  and 
wrong.  The  second  is  that  which  utilitarianism  expresses  by 
the  same  words.     T,et  us  examine  the  intuitional   distinction. 

We  have  already  sliown  that  an  individnal's  or  a  community's 
approval  and  disapjiroval  is  not  a  tost  of  anything  but  the  influ- 
ences to  which  his  or  its  mind  happened  to  be  exposed  during 
the  period  of  plasticity:  hen<c  it  is  ViilucJess  as  a  test  of  iinv- 
tliiiig  worthy  to  be  a  guide  to  eimdurt.  Moreover,  if,  ignoring 
this  fact,  we  iitteni]it' to  make  apjirovid  the  test  of  right  an<i 
disapproval  the  test  of  wnmg,  we  arc  led  into  a  contradiction, 
because  if  ap|iroval  is  the  test  oT  right,  then  anything  whicli  is 
approved  must  he  right,  since  it  meets  the  test  of  right,  but  tlie 
same    acts   that    are   approved    by    some    individuals  are  disap- 

1  Principlps  of  Morals  nnd  Legislation. 
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proved  by  others.  Hence  some  acts  must  be  both  right  and 
wrong  since  thev  meet  both  tests,  and  as  wrong  acts  are  of  the 
class  not  right  acts,  it  follows  that  some  acta  are  both  right  and 
not  right  —  that  what  is,  is  not.  To  this  contradiction  as  the 
first  horn  of  the  dilemma,  or  to  the  use  of  the  terms  ri^ht  and 
wrong  in  an  emasculated  and  inconsequential  nieaninf^  as  the 
second,  every  intiiitionist  is  forced.  If  he  attempts  to  escape  thi- 
first  horn  bv  maintaining  that  approval  and  disapproval  consti- 
tuie  riglit  and  wrong  respectively,  he  is  impaled  upon  the  second, 
and  linds  himself  proposing  an  imni&terial  distinction  in  ex- 
perience as  a  gnide  to  conduct.  If  he  attempts  to  escape  the 
second  horn  by  maintaining  tliat  approval  and  disapproval  are 
the  tesis  of  right  and  wrong  rfapecfively,  he  is  impaled  upon  the 
first,  and  finds  himself  uttering  a  contradiction.  We  may  call 
this  the  Dilemma  of  Intuitionism.  As  Bentham  says,  ever%' 
moral  code  which  has  ever  been  proposed,  with  the  exception  of 
utilitarianism,  is  intuitional,  Ihe  dl^erence  being  one  of  phrase- 
ology aionf;  for  however  much  men  may  refer  their  moral 
precepts  to  this  or  that  authority,  natural  or  supernatural,  their 
own  approval  thereof  is  the  real  test,  ns  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that  they  promptly  reject  any  precept  which  they  disapprove. 
This  is  notoriously  true  of  all  theological  systems,  in  which  the 
approval  of  Ood  is  obviously  governed  by  that  of  man,  altliough 
the  imputation  is  the  reverse.  In  the  progress  of  Christendom 
from  barbarism,  for  cMimple,  men  never  discovered  that  God  dis- 
approved a  practice  until  after  the  discovery  that  it  met  with  tlieir 
own  disapproval.  Nor  arc  those  who,  rejecting  all  supernatural 
authority,  seek  to  formulate  a  code  of  morals  upon  some  local 
intuitive  principle,  in  any  better  position,  since  in  the  end  they 
can  only  succeed  in  classifying  their  own  approbations  and  dis- 
approbations. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  dilemma  of  intuitionism 
may  be  escaped  by  the  use  of  various  sophists'  companions. 
Among  those  mucli  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  terms  "  abso- 
lute right"  and  "rclnlive  right,"  with  meanings  apparently 
about  equivalent  to  "absolute  x"  and  "relative  x."  The  argu- 
ments buse<!  upim  this  supposed  distinction  arc  purely  verbal. 
Another  familiar  mode  of  escaping  the  dilemma  is  through  the 
contention  that  apjirovid  is  not  tlie  test  of  right  (sometimes 
the  term  "absolute  right"  is  used  here)  but  is  the  test  of  what 
each  individual  hrlifrrs  to  be  right.  Even  were  such  a  truism 
pertinent  it  would  contribute  noHiing  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  since  "  what  a  person  believer,  to  be  right "  is  a  phrase 
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exactly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  "what  a  person  approves/* 
Obviously  then,  everyone  must  approve  what  he  believes  to  be 
right,  because  he  must  approve  what  he  approves. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  distinction  in  experience  which  the 
utilitarian  expresses  by  the  words  right  and  wrong,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  terms  so  applied,  at  any  rate,  are  not  emasculated. 
About  the  impori:ance  of  the  distinction  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. But  can  we  give  a  reason  why  this  distinction  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  guide  to  conduct?  No  we  cannot;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  give  a  reason  why 
any  distinction  suggestible  should  be  a  guide,  since  without  first 
establishing  some  distinction  as  the  foundation  of  a  guide  to 
conduct,  a  reason  for  doing  anything  does  not  exist.  Without 
such  a  foundation  the  word  reason,  as  applied  to  an  act,  is  mean- 
ingless. If  we  consider  the  related  case  of  the  foundation  of 
logic  this  will  become  clear.  We  cannot  give  any  reason  for 
making  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  the  founda- 
tion of  inductive  logic.  Other  foundations  are  proposable  and 
they  might  be  adopted  as  guides  to  expectation.  If  a  direct 
appeal  to  experience  does  not  convince  a  man  that  a  useful  sys- 
tem of  inductive  logic  requires  the  postulate  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  there  is  certainly  no  way  of  proving  that  it  does, 
since  the  postulate  would  be  the  foundation  of  the  proof;  and 
this  difficulty  would  be  encountered  whatever  postulate  was 
made.  Similariy,  no  reason  why  the  utilitarian  classification  of 
human  acts  should  be  made  the  foundation  of  morals  can  be 
given.  It  would  be  almost  like  tn'ing  to  give  a  reason  why 
what  is,  is.  That  which  prompts  us  to  make  it  the  foundation 
of  morality  may,  however,  bo  discovered  by  an  operation  no  more 
complex  than  an  examination  of  our  own  minds,  an  operation 
which  if  executed  without  prejudice  will  convince  us  that  an 
act  which  gives  no  being  pleasure  and  saves  no  being  pain,  di- 
rectlv  or  indirectlv,  immediatelv  or  remotelv,  is  of  no  interest 
to  sentient  beings,  now  or  hereafter ;  but  why  it  is  of  no  interest, 
it  would  be  at  once  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  explain. 

It  is  ver>'  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  utili- 
tarianism is  itself  but  one  disguise  for  intuitionism,  the  notion 
being  that  it  is  the  very  common  and  natural  approval  of  pleas- 
ure and  disapproval  of  pqin  which  is  the  real  foundation.  A 
glance  at  the  contrasted  distinctions  on  page  254,  however,  will 
dispel  this  mistake.  The  two  bases  of  classification  there  enu- 
merated are  entirely  independent  and  either  could  exist  were 
the  other  incapable  of  existence.     If,  like  some  ascetics,  every- 
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one  disapproved  pleasure  and  approved  pain,  it  would  not  alter 
the  importance  of  the  utilitarian  distinction  in  the  Blightest 
degree.  It  is  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  what  they  are,  not 
because  they  are  approved  or  disapproved,  that  the  distinction 
is  one  of  condoquence. 

It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  divide  human  acts  into  (1) 
Those  which  presumably  result  in  the  ma:ximum  production  of 
sawdust.  (2)  Those  which  do  not:  to  name  the  first  class  of 
acts  right,  and  the  second  class  wrong  —  and  upon  the  distinc- 
tion thus  made  to  propose  the  foundation  of  a.  system  of  morals. 
Such  a  foundation  would  result  in  neither  an  intuitional  nor 
a  utilitarian  system,  but  in  a  sawdust  system.  It  would  be  of 
little  interest  to  sentient  beings,  yet  history  records  many  intu- 
itional codes  of  morals,  or  portions  thereof,  having  no  more 
utility  in  them  than  a  sawdust  code  —  indeed  the  immoral 
codes  of  asceticism  have  lesa. 

Although  an  indefinite  number  of  alternatives  to  both  intu- 
itionism  and  utilitarianism  might  be  suggested,  it  happens  that 
none  ever  has  been.  Hence  we  may  say  that  at  present  utili- 
tarianism is  the  only  alternative  to  intuitionism  and  between  the 
two  every  man  may  take  his  choice.  It  scarcely  seems  possible 
that  any  one  who  values  his  own  influence  upon  the  sentient 
world  which  surrounds  him  can  accept  intuitionism  when  once 
its  real  nature  has  been  revealed. 

But  if  we  do  not  admit  that  approval  and  disapproval  deter- 
mine right  and  wron^,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  certain 
right  acts  which  we  disapprove  and  certain  wrong  ones  which 
we  approve,  for,  as  our  approval  and  disapproval  has  hcen 
largely  determined  by  the  accidents  of  history,  it  would  indeed 
be  extrannlinnry  if  we  alone  among  the  millions  of  mankind 
had  escaped  all  taint  of  the  dogmatic  sanction.  Are  we  not 
continually  condemning  our  fellow  men  for  disapproving  the 
right  or  approving  the  wrong?  If  we  are  merely  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  happen  to  approve  what  we  happen  to 
disapprove,  the  matter  is  of  slight  consequence.  If  we  are  calling 
attention  to  anything  more  than  this. -then  we  cannot  expect  to 
escape  a  defect  so  prevalent  as  that  of  approving  wrong  and  dis- 
approving right.  Hence,  not  only  should  we  expect  to  find  that 
we  have  this  defect,  but  should  he  suspicious  of  ourselves  if  we 
find  that  we  have  not,  since,  if  that  which  meets  our  approval 
coincides  completely  with  that  which  is  right,  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  come  about  through  our  confounding  of  the  two  ideas. 
If  not,  how  comes  it  that  the  coincidence  is  complete? 
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The  fact  is  that  their  own  approval  and  disapproval  is  all 
that  men  Kenerally  have  in  mind  wlit-o  tlip^  speak  of  right  and 
wrong.  Yet  should  we  ask  a  man  if  ho  could  give  a  reapon  why 
a  particular  act,  a  lie  for  instance,  is  wrong,  he  would  fed 
confident  that  he  could.  He  would  say  that  s  particular  lie 
ia  wrong  hccanse  all  liea  are  wron^;  but  this  is  clearly  not  a 
reason :  it  is  merely  asserting  that  he  diaapprovea  each  act  of  a 
class  of  acts  which  he  disapproves.  Should  he  say  it  is  wrong 
-  because  it  ia  generally  or  universally  conceded  to  be  so,  he 
would  still  not  be  citing  a  reason,  since  he  would  bnt  be  substi- 
tuting as  a  criterion  tbe  disapproval  of  several  persona  for  the 
'i  disapproval  of  one.  He  would  but  appeal  from  conscience  to 
i  custom.  There  is  an  element  of  strangeness  that  in  an  ag3  so 
enlightened  as  outs  the  most  vital  of  all  man's  interests  should 
thus  he  detennined  so  largely  by  the  mercBt  accident.  We  ac- 
cept the  prevailing  code  of  morals  as  we  accept  the  prevailing 
mode  of  dress  —  because  it  happens  to  prevail.  We  reject  the  ' 
code  of  morals  of  ancient  Greece  as  wo  reject  it"  cstitme  —  be- 
cause it  does  not  happen  to  prevail.  Fashion,  to  paraphrase 
Saxe,  "shapes  alike  our  consciences  and  coats,"  Why  do  we 
look  with  horror  and  protest  on  a  hull  light  in  which  a  few  ani- 
mals are  made  to  suffer  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  we  look  with 
complacence  and  resignation  on  a  system,  and  a  preventable 
system,  by  which  millions  of  liunian  beings  pass  their  lives  in 
toil  and  misery  and  want,  in  order  that  the  few  in  spending 
what  the  many  have  earned,  may  add  novelty  to  their  indulgence 
and  perhaps  variety  to  their  vice?  The  answer  is  easy  to  give. 
It  is  because  we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  one,  and  we  are  to 
the  other.  It  is  customary  to  condemn  the  one  and  condone  the 
other.  This  is  enough  for  the  dogmatist.  A  hull  fight  is  wrong. 
The  preventable  perpetuation  of  poverty  is  not 

Nor  is  the  fundamental  error  as  to  the  foundation  of  morality 
implied  in  the  theory  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  confined  to  the 
unthinking  part  of  the  comnumity.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Bentham,  every  prominent  writer  on  ethics,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  fallen  into  it.  If  we  observe  the  process  they  employ,  we 
shall  find  that  they  systematically  exclude  from  the  class  of  right 
acts  all  acts  which  they  disapprove,  and  from  that  of  wrong  acts 
all  those  which  they  approve,  without  inquiring  as  to  t!ie  origin 
of  the  approval  and  disapproval.  To  thus  bring  al!  acts  to  the 
test  of  their  approval  is  to  beg  the  wliole  question  and  assume 
ike  very  criterion  which  thrij  profrsm  to  srH:  No  wonder  they 
have  made  no  progress  in  two  thousand  years.     They  will  make 
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no  progTces  in  two  thousand  or  twenty  thoufland  years  more 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  say  to  themselyes :  "  I,  like  my  iel- 
low8,  owe  many  of  my  beliefs,  preferences,  and  antipathies  to 
my  education.  My  education  is  determined  by  the  preTioas 
history  of  the  community  in  which  I  was  brought  up  and  is  a 
function  of  the  accidents  thereof.  Right  and  wrong  are  not 
functions  of  the  previous  history  of  any  community.  There- 
fore, I  must  expect  to  find  among  right  acts  some  which  are 
repugnant  to  nie  and  which  I  disapprove  and  among  wrong 
act*  some  which  attract  me  and  which  I  approve.  If  I  reject 
the  approval  and  disapproval  of  others  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  I 
must,  to  be  consistent,  reject  my  own."  This  impartial  and 
reasonable  attitude  of  mind  must  be  assumed  before  men  can 
advance  one  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  ethical  problem; 
for  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  determined  i>y  wliat  this  or  that 
individual,  or  assemblage  of  individuals,  approves  or  disapproves 
—  but  by  what  Justice,  who  has  no  local  sympathies  or  antip- 
athies, would  approve  or  disapprove.  It  is  clearly  absurd 
to  test  right  and  wrong  by  our  approval  and  disapproval. 
We  should  reverse  the  process  —  first  ascertain  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  then  ti'st  our  approval  and  dis- 
approval by  it.  Let  us  not  mal'e  consdetice  our  guide  to  right 
and  wrong.  Let  vs  nwi-e  right  and  vrong  our  guide  to  con- 
science. We  may  then  follow  its  behests  without  fear  that  our 
acts  are  controlled  by  the  accidents  of  our  etlucation. 

Now  there  is  but  one  thing  whicli  all  sentient  beings  in  all 
times  have  desire*],  and  will  always  desire,  to  secure  —  and  that 
is  happiness  —  and  there  is  hut  one  thing  which  they  as  univer- 
sally desire,  and  will  desire,  to  avoid  —  and  that  is  unhappiness. 
Hence  to  strive  for  anytliing  except  securing  the  one  and  avoid- 
ing the  other  as  an  ultimate  end,  is  to  strive  for  what  tran- 
sient and  local  influences  alone  have  caused  us  to  approve. 
The  difference  between  all  other  proposable  ends  and  that  of 
utility  is  the  difference  between  a  passing  and  a  permanent 
ideal.  To  seek  to  establish  among  men  the  approval  of  any  act 
which  has  no  relation  to  linppiness  as  an  end,  is  to  seek  the 
approval  of  that  which  will  no  more  meet  with  the  interest  or 
approval  of  our  posterity  than  the  Callatian  obligation  of  eating 
our  sires  meets  with  ours.  But  could  we  establish  the  ideal 
of  increasing  tJie  totality  of  happiness  irrespective  of  its  distri- 
bution in  s|iace  or  time,  we  could  be  sure  that  our  efforts  would 
have  no  mere  ])assing  effects,  but  would  be  of  interest  to  sen- 
tient beings  so  long  as  pleasure  and  pain  remain  perceptible. 
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Custom  to-day  is  in  undisputed  control  of  moralit>%  but  this 
cannot  always  continue.  Commoii  sGn§e,  whidi  has  already 
conquered  bo  many  of  the  domnius  of  doguiu,  will  conquer  that 
of  nioruls.  Education,  which  is  the  cauee  of  this  universal 
moral  disease,  will  also  be  ite  cure. 

Though  most  conspicuous  in  moral  isstiaH,  intuiticmism  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  thoTii.  It  is  us  «)tnmon  for  men  to  tent 
tnith  and  untruth  by  their  belief  and  disbelief  ns  to  test  right 
and  wrong  by  their  approval  and  disapproval.  Such  nn  inversion 
of  common  eense  tJiough  extremely  injurious  in  tlic  domain  of 
logic  is  even  more  injurious  in  that  of  ethica,  because  of  its 
more  immediate  relation  to  conduct. 

It  has  often  been  observed  and  deplored  tliat  our  civilization 
is  s  material  one  —  that  it  does  not  extend  to  many  of  the 
affairs  upon  which  the  welfare  of  men  most  conspicuously  de- 
pends. If  the  various  domains  of  knowledge  whose  advancement 
has  undvniaiiiy  produced  civiliaition  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  tliat  they  arc  those  in  which  tlio  inductive  method  has 
displaced  the  dogmatic,  and  the  advancement  is,  in  general,  pro- 
portional to  tlif  dr^'ive  of  tliis  (iispliiocinent.  It  is  in  tlic  knowl- 
edge of  materiiil  thingn  that  tlie  inductive  metliod  has  most 
completely  dis]ii>sst'sscil  (lie  dogmatic,  ami  hence  it  is  in  such 
domains  that  knowledge  has  advanced.  Civilisation  being  the 
protluct  of  science  lias  thcrcfon;  advnnced  most  conspicuously 
upon  materialistic  lines.  During  the  reign  of  dogma,  which  was 
undisputed  during  the  Dark  Ages,  civili/alion  was  dormant. 
When  the  indnclive  method  shall  have  completely  dispossessed 
the  dogmatic  in  all  domains  of  knowledge  and  conduct,  as  wc 
have  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  generation  or  two  it  will  do,  civ- 
ilization will  cease  to  be  materialistic  only,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  moral  worhl.  and  the  policies  fovnnled  upon  that  knowl- 
edge, will  leap  forward  with  the  same  freedom  as  that  which 
the  stimulus  of  the  inductive  method  gave,  and  still  gives,  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

Indeed,  such  gains  as  have  been  made  in  morals  since  the 
Eeformation,  and  they  have  by  no  means  been  inconsiderable, 
have  been  due  to  the  steaiiy  cncroaclnnent  of  the  utilitarian  or 
common  sense  code  of  morals  upon  the  dogmatic ;  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  whenever  men  point  to  the  moral  advances 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  Park  .Ages,  they  always  point 
to  the  advancement  of  those  agencies  wlios.^  tendencv  is  to  in- 
crease the  happiness  and  dccrciise  the  nnhapiiiness  of'flie  world. 
Were  happiness  not  the  end  of  morality  such  advancement,  of 
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courBC,  would  be  no  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  morality. 
It  is  only  because  nicditevalism  survives  longer  in  the  moral 
than  in  the  material  reulm  that  civilization  remains  one-sided. 

The  so-called  warfare  b<?twcen  religion  and  science  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  opposition  between  the  medieval  and  the 
modern  method  of  distinguishing  truth  from  untruth  and  right 
from  wrong;  it  is  but  a  special  case  of  the  warfare  between 
intuit ionism  and  common  sense.  Wherever  the  old  method 
survives  a  struggle  is  bound  to  occur  as  soon  as  the  new  one 
begins  to  encroach  upon  it.  The  old  method  gave  us  astrology  — 
the  now  one  gives  us  astronomy ;  the  old  method  gave  us  al- 
chemy—  the  new  one  gives  us  chemistry;  the  old  method  gave 
us  Genesis  —  the  new  one  gives  us  geology;  the  old  method  in 
mathematics,  in  medicine,  in  bioloKV,  in  physics,  substituted 
mysticism,  for  knowledge;  the  new  one  in  all  these  subjects  has 
substituted  knowledge  for  mysticism,  and  it  will  not  stop 
there.  The  old  method  has  given  us  the  politics  of  commerce 
—  the  new  one  will  give  us  the  politics  of  utility ;  the  old  method 
has  given  us  the  moral  code  of  asceticism  —  tlie  new  one  will 
give  us  the  moral  code  of  happiness. 

We  have  tlius  dilated  with  Konic  reiteration  and  at  consider- 
able length  upon  tlie  natural  history  of  dogma  because  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  education  as  a  factor  of  effirioncy  it  is  fundamental. 
The  educative  effrH  of  <i  clear  <-ompr''hension  of  the  dilemma 
of  intuUiottism  is  greater  and  more  braadenmg  than  that  of  a 
college  education,  since  at  one  stroke  it  abolishes  proieromania, 
pathomania,  and  much  of  loijomattia-  The  mind  which  once 
masters  it  is  emancipated.  To  the  philosophical  educator  the 
protection  of  the  developing  mind  from  abuse  of  its  plasticity 
is  of  paramount  interest.  The  experience  of  history  and  of 
every-day  life  tells  us  that  dogmatism  is  to  be  avoided  like  a 
pestilence- — it  is  a  mental  and  moral  disease,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Is  it  the  prevailing  practice  so  to  treat  it? 
By  no  means,  l-ioiig  before  the  youthful  mind  has  developed 
judgment  sufficient  to  render  it  inniHinc,  it  is  deliberntely  in- 
fected by  the  dogmas,  theological  and  pulilical,  at  the  time  and 
place  prevailing.  Those  dogmas  thereafter  hold  their  own 
against  common  sense,  for,  owing  their  sanction  to  their  priority 
of  occupation  and  not  to  their  reasonableness,  they  cannot  be 
dislodged  by  a  demonstration  of  tlieir  unreasonableness.  Thus 
all  kinds  of  superstitions,  harmless  and  harmful,  are  perpetu- 
ated for  generations,  some  being  peculiar  to  certain  localities, 
others  spreading  like  a  contagion  to  all  parts  of  tlie  eartli.     So 
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persistent  are  tliese  comtatitly  cultivated  orrors,  that  did  we 
not  obsorvT  tlip  profess  of  perpetuation  by  education,  we  slioald 
be  tempted  lo  believe  that  tliey  were  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
Were  it  popsilile  tc  clieek  for  a  single  generation  the  inculcation 
of  the  multitude  of  dogmas  whidi  are  now  assiduously  culti- 
vated throughout  the  world,  they  would  at  once  become  of  no 
more  human  interest  than  the  myths  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
While  this  method  of  education  prevails  there  is  no  safety  for 
the  human  race,  for  should  a  dominant  part  of  aociety  become 
by  any  means  infected  hy  do^as  destructive  of  happinese  — 
such  as  the  doctrines  of  the  ascetica  —  they  might  readily  spread 
them  throughout  the  world  and  perpetuate  them  to  a  remote  pos- 
terity. Each  generation  would  register  the  dogmas  it  had  re- 
ceived from  its  prcdece-saor  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  its  youth, 
there  to  become  fixed  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
plasticity,  and  thus  a  world  might  become  permanently  plunged 
in  miseri,'  from  an  infection  starting  perhaps  in  the  mind  of  A 
single  imbocilo  or  fiiniitic.  Ilis'tory  sliowB  us  examples  of  such 
cases,  too  numerous  to  mention,  none  of  which  perhaps  have 
become  universal,  hccauso  in  the  past  there  has  happily  been 
no  ready  means  of  universal  contagion.  With  modem  methods 
of  communication  extended  to  iiU  parts  of  the  world,  a  con- 
tagion once  started  might  become  universal  if  the  advance  of 
science  fails  to  develop  a  metlind  of  inoculation  which  will  ren- 
der the  mind  immune  to  dogmatic  infection. 

Such  a  method  wouhl  simply  consist  in  inoculating  the  youth- 
ful mind  with  common  sense  instead  of  with  dogma.  Very 
young  children  could  not,  of  course,  grasp  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  but  if  we  were  content  to  Icnve  their  minds  open 
until  prepared  so  to  do.  no  harm  would  result  from  delay.  A 
knowledge  of  the  exact  distinction  between  truth  and  untnith, 
correct  and  incorrect,  rigiit  and  wrong,  and  proficience  in  the 
application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  afTairs  of  society,  should 
he  possessed  hy  every  youth  educated  in  a  civiliz.ed  community. 
These  terms  would  not  then  be  employed  in  speech  or  thonglit 
merely  to  distinguish  what  is  customarv'  from  what  is  not 
customarj'.  The  most  narrowing  influence  to  which  the  modern 
mind,  educated  or  uneducated,  is  now  subject  would  be  at  once 
removed.  Men  with  such  knowledge  wouhl  be  immune  to  soph- 
istry whether  suggcstetl  by  thoir  own  or  other  minds,  and  even 
such  as  were  deficient  in  information  would,  in  general,  be  pre- 
pared to  better  adapt  their  means  to  their  ends  than  the  best 
educated  under  the  present  system;  for  an  undograatic  fool  is 
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better  equipped  to  deal  with  practical  affairs  than  a  dogmatic 
sage.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  prescribe  the  method  of  science  for 
this  or  that  department  of  knowledge;  it  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  student's  mind  that  there  is  no  other  correct  method 
—  that  the  very  distinction  between  correct  and  incorrect  judg- 
ments is  that  between  those  which  are  determined  by  the  method 
of  science  and  those  which  are  not.  If  a  single  avenue  of  knowl- 
edge is  left  unguarded,  there  dogma  will  enter.  Most  men 
apply  the  method  of  science  to  those  branches  to  which  it  \i 
customary  to  apply  it,  but  withhold  it  from  those  from  which  i1 
is  customary  to  withhold  it.  Few  would  withhold  the  scientific 
method  from  chemistry;  but  fewer  still  would  apply  it  to  pol- 
itics. Newton,  whose  name  stands  first  among  the  masters  of 
science,  wrote  treatises  on  theology,  but  he  did  not  apply  to 
them  the  method  of  science.  His  Principia  is  probably  the  most 
famous  of  scientific  works,  but  his  Lexicon  Propheticum  has  no 
rank  in  literature  and  few  have  ever  heard  of  it.  Had  he  ap- 
plied the  method  of  the  latter  work  to  the  former,  the  name 
of  Newton  would  have  been  known  only  to  a  few  antiquarians. 
Had  he  applied  the  method  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  he  would 
have  been  as  famous  for  his  abolition  of  theology  as  for  his  dis- 
covery of  gravitation.  Indeed,  the  domain  in  which  dogma  pre- 
vails is  itself  determined  by  dogma  —  the  limits  of  the  author- 
ity of  custom  are  themselves  subject  to  custom  —  and  hence 
it  comes  about  that  not  only  do  dogmatists  deviate  into  common 
sense,  but  men  of  science  deviate  into  dogma. 

Thus  to  guard  against  dogmatism  open-mindedness  should 
be  inculcated,  not  in  one  branch  of  knowledge,  but  in  all 
branches.  In  our  examination  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  we 
showed  that  certainty  is  confined  to  the  laws  of  thought.  Hence 
all  other  knowledge  may  be  subject  to  correction  and  every  hy- 
pothesis is  a  provisional  hypothesis.  As  knowledge  advances, 
therefore,  science  is  continually  abandoning  old  hypotheses  and 
adopting  new  ones;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  all  her  former 
views  were  defective,  but  simply  that  some  of  tliem  were.  For 
example,  all  the  discoveries  of  Euclid  in  geometry,  most  of  those 
of  Archimedes  in  physics,  and  some  of  those  of  Hipparchus  in 
astronomy,  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty  centuries.  The  re- 
adjustment of  knowledge  is  the  life  of  science;  it  is  the  death 
of  dogma.  When  the  facts  do  not  agree  with  the  theory,  science 
rejects  the  theory;  dogma  rejects  the  facts.  Hence  he  who 
would  consistently  practise  common  sense  must  keep  his  mind 
open  even  to  the  point  of  questioning  the  method  of  science  it- 
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self.  The  very  methods  we  have  considered  of  distinguishing 
expectations  which  will,  from  those  which  will  not,  he  fulfilled 
and  of  distinguishing  useful  acta  from  those  not  useful,  must 
be  regarded  as  open  to  debate.  No  man  is  omniscient.  Hence 
logicians  may  have  erred  even  in  those  matters  upon  which  all 
agree.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  likely,  but  the  possibility  should 
always  be  entertained. 

This  attitude  is  the  only  antidote  to  dogmatism,  and  the  mind 
once  thoroughly  inoculated  with  it  will  be  as  immune  as  a  mind 
subject  to  the  laws  of  habit  can  be.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate its  importance  in  education.  Nevertlielese,  it  has  one 
disadvantage.  It  destroys  the  beneficent  with  the  baneful  dog- 
mas. Truth,  like  everything  eke,  is  useful  only  so  far  as  it 
increases  the  totality  of  happiness ;  but  many  have  made  of  truth 
an  idol  and  deem  it  an  ultimate  end  in  i^elf.  Scientific  men 
are  particularly  prone  to  this  mistake,  and  the  more  philosophic 
among  then:,  like  Clifford  and  Huxley,  speak  of  the  duty,  or 
sometimes  of  the  "sacred"  duty,  of  testing  all  beliefs  by  the 
inductive  method.  We  have  seen  that  such  a  duty  relates 
only  to  beliefs  which  determine  acts.  Among  theological  dog- 
mas there  are  many  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  in- 
ductive method,  and  yet  it  would  be  far  from  useful  to  destroy 
them. 

"  The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip 
To  haud  the  wretch  in  order;" 

Yet  it  is  a  useful  whip  for  those  whose  egotism  is  unrestrained 
by  other  considerations,  and  the  extinction  of  the  belief  in  hell 
which  the  advance  of  knowledge  is  now  so  rapidly  accomplish- 
ing, is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing.  Among  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  society  a  real  belief  in  a  real  hell  would  be  a 
beneficent  dogma,  though  it  would  be  wise  to  mitigate  some  of 
the  traditional  fcn^or  of  the  region.  The  belief  in  immortality 
and  the  hope  of  future  happiness  founded  thereon  may  or  may 
not  stand  tlio  test  of  the  inductive  method :  but  so  long  as  it 
does  not  lead  to  asceticism  or  other  forms  of  linrmfnl  fanat- 
icism, it  is  not  the  province  of  common  sense  to  attempt  its 
destniction.  It  is  of  no  interest  to  inquire  whether  such  an 
attempt  would  be  successful  or  not;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would 
be  wrong.  Indeed,  so  long  as  men  make  no  attempt  to  guide 
their  conduct  by  ecclesinstieal  cosmology  common  sense  need 
seek  no  quarrel  with  it.  There  are  too  many  real  foes  to  fight. 
It  was  only  because  it  permitted  its  dogmas  to  govern  its  acts 
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that  the  church  was  an  agent  of  evil  in  mediteval  times.     The 

practice  in  this  country  ie  now  all  but  extinct.  We  have  already 
shows  that  the  Christian  code  of  morals  is  founded,  not  on 
Christian  cosmology,  but  on  common  sense.  Hence  the  only 
surviving  good  of  theology  is  that  involved  in  its  beneficent  dog- 
mas. Those  who  would  destroy  them  because  they  are  dogmas 
commit  the  very  error  they  condemn.  Observing  that  dogmas 
when  factors  in  determining  conduct  arc  injurious,  they  con- 
clude that  injuriousnees  is  an  essential  quality  of  dogmas. 
Hence  they  are  intolerant  of  them  and  become  dogmatic  on  the 
subject  of  dogmatism.  They  set  up  truth  as  a  fetish  just  as 
others  by  similar  bad  reasoning  set  up  conscientiousness,  or 
character,  or  beauty,  or  wealth,  or  even  money,  as  a  fetish. 
They  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  He  who  would  be  con- 
sistent with  himself  cannot  thus  have  a  compound  standard. 
Use-judgments  alone  can  inform  us  concerning  the  usefulness 
or  lack  of  usefulness  of  acts.  Dogmas  are  beneficent  if  they 
lead  to  a  surplus  of  happiness;  otherwise  they  are  not.  A  fool's 
paradise  is  better  than  a  sage's  purgatory,  and  it  is  sound  phi- 
losophy which  holds  that  "  when  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise." 

But  because  ignorance  occasionally  is  bliss,  it  would  be  folly 
to  encourage  ignorance;  for  ignorance  is  much  more  often  not 
bliss,  nor  a  means  to  it.  If,  then,  an  education  in  commou  sense 
would  destroy  beneficent  as  welt  as  baneful  dogmas,  we  may 
deplore  it,  but  it  can  scarcely  furnish  a  reason  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  common  sense.  To  so  infer  would  indicate  a  very  de- 
fective sense  of  proportion.  Dogmatism  is  so  dangerous,  and  in 
general  so  harmful,  that  we  must  be  ready  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices to  eliminate  it  as  a  determinant  of  conduct.  To  do  so  U 
the  primary  province  of  education.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  it  is  dogmatism  combined  with  logomania  which  prevents 
men  from  understanding  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong  itself, 
and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  confusion  in  the  understanding 
and  application  of  those  terms.  1  shall  in  the  following  chap- 
ters attempt  to  show  that  it  is  dogmatism  which  stands  between 
man  and  his  own  happiness  —  that  the  world  could  he  converted 
from  unhappiness  to  happiness  by  the  simple  elimination  of 
dogma,  which  now  prevents  men  from  perceiving,  not  only  the 
interests  of  society  as  a  whole,  hut  of  each  man  individually. 
Perhaps  in  this  attempt  I  shall  fail  to  carry  conviction,  hut  if 
so,  I  shall  take  care  that  the  failure  is  not  due  to  any  s' 
ment  of  common  sense. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THB  SECOND  FACTOK  OF   HAPPINESS 

Id  the  foregoing  chapter  have  heea  in  some  degree  considered 
what  qualities  of  individual  minds  contribute  to  fiappini?HH.  in 
the  present  one  will  be  considered  the  relation  which  the  cu- 
vironmenf  —  tiiat  part  of  mind  commou  to  normal  individuals 
—  should  bear  to  them,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  emnie  end. 
The  problem  presented  to  Justice  of  how  to  adjust  the  environ- 
ment of  men  so  that  in  ite  reaction  upon  them  it  will  jrenerato 
happiness  with  maximum  efficiency  is  eBsenttally  the  problem  of 
the  cugineer  who  is  required  to  adjust  the  fuel  supply  and  other 
conditioDfi  of  steam  generation  to  his  boilers,  so  us  in  frencrntc 
eteam  with  maximum  efficiency.  AVe  shall  therefore  approach 
the  problem  as  though  it  were  one  in  steam  cnginoorin<i,  nor 
shall  we  abandon  the  mctho<l  of  common  sense  in  dealing  with 
it  merely  because  it  is  a  problem  of  greater  complexity  than  is 
presented  to  the  engineer. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  object  of  Justice  may  be  in  any 
degree  attainable,  it  is  clear  tJiat  not  only  mui^t  there  be  a 
causal  relation  between  a  given  condition  of  man';:  environment 
and  his  happiness,  but  it  must  he  a  recogninablc  one.  In  order 
to  select  those  conditions  which  will,  and  reject  those  which  will 
not,  increase  happiness  or  decrease  unhappincss,  v.e  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  will  have  an  opposite 
effect.  Can  experience  supply  the  means  of  thus  distiii^^uisli- 
ing?  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who  in  efTeet  deny  tlmt 
it  can.  They  have  something  like  this  to  say:  "The  worhi 
cannot  be  made  happy  by  attempting  lo  create  external  condi- 
tions of  happiness.  Happiness  is  within  oitisclves.  One  mnn's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison.  Men's  tastes  and  needs  ditfer 
so  that  we  cannot  lay  down  any  rnlcs  by  wliich  the  environment 
may  he  made  to  conform  to  them,  for  by  changing  the  conditions 
,  60  as  to  produce  frrcater  happiness  in  one.  we  may  produce  less 
in  aa-other;  so  it  is  best  to  do  nothing  at  all."  I  believe  we  are 
all  familiar  with  such  fatalistic  rejoinders  to  any  proposal 
which  seeks  to  increase  joy  or  diminish  misery  by  changes  in  the 
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external  world.  We  may  admit,  and  have  admitted,  that  happi- 
ness is  partly  within  ourselves  —  that  the  first  factor  of  hap- 
piness involves  the  qualities  of  the  individual,  and  we  may 
further  admit  that  an  attempt  to  discover  means  of  gratifying 
every  desire  wliicli  by  any  member  of  the  present  or  future  gen- 
erations might  be  felt,  would  be  quite  futile.  But  is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  discover  some  caui^al  relations  between  human  environ-  1 
ment  and  happiness  so  general  in  their  application  as  to  make 
the  presumable  total  surplus  greater  by  acting  upon  them  than  ' 
by  ignoring  them?  If  so,  then  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine useful  acts  are  thereby  fulfilled  and  it  will  lie  more  useful 
to  act  upon  our  knowledge  of  such  relations  than  not  to  act 
upon  it.  That  is,  it  will  be  of  use  to  consider  the  second  factor 
of  happiness,  viz.,  the  adjustment  of  external  conditions,  as 
something  which  may  be  changed  for  the  better,  t'an  any  such 
general  relations  be  cited?  T>et  us  sec.  Out  of  1,000  men,  how 
many  would  enjoy  being  boiled  in  oil?  Answer:  0.  How  many 
would  prefer  health  to  sickness?  Answer:  At  least  91)9,  prob- 
ably more.  How  many  would  prefer  riches  to  poverty?  At 
least  99(1,  probably  more.  How  manv  would  prefer  consuming 
$10,000  worth  of 'wealth  to  producing  it?  At  least  980,  prob- 
ably more.  If  it  is  admitted  that  these  answers  are  correct, 
then  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  general  rules  concerning  the 
relation  of  man  and  his  environment  which(jt  is  better  to  ob- 
serve than  to  ignore. ~)  This  much  being  acknowledged,  our  next 
step  is  to  attempt  to  discover  them. 

Could  all  individuals  be  so  modified  by  inheritance  and  edu- 
cation as  to  attain  perfect  adaptability,  the  questions  discussed 
in  this  chapter  would  be  of  no  human  interest.     It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  consider  what  means  would  be  best  adapted  to 
maintaining  the  gwatost  population,  for  a   perfectly  adapted  . 
individual  would  be  one  capable  of  being  as  happy  as  his  ca-  ■ 
pacity  for  happiness  would  permit,  irrespective  of  external  con-  j 
ditious.     Such  a  being  would  be  independent  of  his  environment  / 
and  DO  adjustments  other  than  those  for  the  mere  maintenance  ■ 
of  sentiency,  that  is  of  life,  would  be  required  to  secure  max- 
imum efficiency.     On  the  other  hand,  were  external  conditions 
always  perfectly  adapted  to  the  desires  of  individuals,  could  all 
persons  gratify  their  wants  by  merely  wishing  or  commanding 
that  they  he  gratified,  were  they  in  the  position  of  Aladdin  witii 
his  lamp,  it  would  be  equally  unnecessary  to  seek  the  conditiona 
of  maximum   efficiency  of  adaptation  —  mere  existence  would 
supply  them.     Perfect  adaptability  by  either  means,  however. 
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cannot  be  attained.  Men  cannot  in  every  cootingency  adapt 
their  desires  to  their  means  of  attainment,  or  adapt  the  means 
of  attainment  lo  their  desires.  Hence  the  question  of  improv- 
ing the  adjustment  of  man  and  his  environment — of  adnpting 
his  means  of  attainment  to  his  desires  and  vice  versa,  hecomcs 
of  human  interest. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  this  suhject  requires  that  we  estab- 
lish the  foundations  of  a  nomenclature  adapted  to  its  eipression. 
Hence  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention  must  be  the  diSer- 
entiation  of  a  number  of  important  objects  of  experience  into 
classes;  and  the  selection  of  siiitahle  terms  by  which  to  des- 
ignate them.  Tliis  esseutial  digression  being  disposed  of,  we 
may  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
human  nature  upon  which  efficiency  of  adaptation  depends,  with 
an  increased  power  of  comprehending  tliem. 

Ag  long  as  a  being  is  capable  ot  voluntary  acts  he  must  com- 
mit them.  Whether  his  attitude  he  active  or  passive,  whether 
he  directs  his  body  or  mind  to  active  effort  or  abstains  there- 
from, so  long  as  his  mental  or  physical  state  is  voluntarily  as- 
sumed, he  comujit.s  a  voluntary  act.  Inaction,  if  the  result  of 
volition,  is  as  much  a  voluntary  act  as  action.  Hence  we  may 
say  that  the  waking  life  of  a  human  being  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  voluntary  acts.  The  exceptions  to  this  dictum  are  too 
infrequent  to  merit  discussion. 

Voluntary  acts  may  be  divided  into  (!)  Useful.  (2)  Use- 
less. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  tliat  the  only  interest 
men  can  have  in  the  second  class  of  acts  is  that  implied  in  ac- 
quiring means  of  avoiding  them.  Useful  acts  may  be  divided 
into  (1)  Consumptive,  acts,  or  those  whose  immediate  result  is 
designed  to  be  an  increase  of  happiness,  or  a  decrease  of  un- 
happiness.  (2)  Productive  acts,  or  those  whose  more  or  less 
remote  result  is  designed  to  be  an  increase  of  happiness  or  de- 
crease of  unhappiness.  Another  name  for  productive  acts  is 
labor.  Between  the  consumptive  act  of  an  individual  and  the 
alteration  of  happiness  it  is  designed  to  effect,  there  intervenes 
no  other  voluntary  act.  Consumptive  acts  may  be  divided  into 
(1)  Those  designed  to  affect  the  individual  committing  them, 
egotisttr  consumption.  (2)  Those  designed  to  affect  one  or 
more  other  individuals,  altruistic  consumption.  By  the  word 
ronsumptmn  I  shall,  in  general,  refer  to  egotistic  consumption. 
The  submission  by  one  individual  to  the  acts  of  altruistic  con- 
sumption of  another,  is  an  act  of  egotistic  consumption.  Con- 
sumptive acts  furthermore  may  be  divided  into  (1)   Those  de- 
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signed  to  result  in  a  surplus  of  happiness,  positive  consumption ; 
(2)  Those  designed  to  result  in  a  surplus  of  unhappiness, 
though  less  in  quantity  than  that  involved  in  inaction  —  nega- 
tive consumption.  They  may  also  be  both  egotistic  and  altru- 
istic, and  both  positive  and  negative.  Productive  acts  differ 
from  consumptive  in  their  greater  remoteness  from  their  end. 
One  or  more  voluntary  acts  intervene  between  them  and  the 
effect  upon  happiness  which  they  are  designed  to  achieve. 
Hence  they  are  loss  likely  to  attain  their  end  than  consumptive 
acts  and  the  less  likely  the  more  remote  they  are.  The  imme- 
diate aim  of  consumptive  acts  is  an  ultimate  end,  that  of  pro- 
ductive acts  is  a  proximate  end.  One  produces  an  end,  the 
other  a  means.  The  relation  between  consumptive  and  pro- 
ductive acts  may  be  compared  to  that  between  the  last  operation 
of  a  process  involving  a  succession  of  operations,  and  the  first 
operations.  In  the  making  of  cotton  cloth,  the  weaving  would 
correspond  to  a  consumptive  act,  the  planting,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, ginning,  baling,  and  spinning  of  the  cotton  would  cor- 
respond to  productive  acts.  Productive,  like  consumptive,  acts 
may  be  egolMc,  altruistic,  positive  and  negative,  and  likewise 
may  be  similarly  combined.  Tliey  may  also  be  divided  into 
(1)  Pleasant,  (2)  Unpleasant,  according  as  their  immediate 
effect  is  pleasurable  or  not  pleasurable.  Pleasant  productive 
acts  are  distinguished  from  positive  consumptive  ones  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  one,  pleasure  is  incidental  to  the  act,  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  object  tliereof. 

Examples  of  consum])tive  acts  are  such  acts  as  listening  to 
music,  looking  at  a  play,  smoking,  playing  games,  travelling 
for  pleasure  (involving,  of  course,  some  productive  acts),  read- 
ing stories  or  poetr}%  taking  medicine,  etc.  Examples  of  produc- 
tive acts  are  sawing  wood,  driving  a  locomotive,  painting  a  house, 
dressing,  peddling  groceries,  digging  potatoes,  forging  horse- 
shoes, etc. 

Productive  and  consumptive  acts  are  designed  to  satisfy  de- 
sires. Without  inquiring  as  to  how  many  kinds  of  desire  may  ex- 
ist, two  of  import  in  utilitv*  may  be  distinguished  —  the  desire  to 
attain  pleasure,  and  the  tlesire  to  avoid  pain.  A  desire  the  grat- 
ification of  which  results  in  a  surplus  of  pleasure,  we  shall  call 
a  taste;  one  the  failure  to  gratify  which  results  in  a  surplus  of 
pain,  we  sliall  call  a  need.  Desires  may  also  be  both  tastes  and 
needs.  Any  means,  other  than  an  act,  which  may  be  employed 
to  attain  a  surplus  of  pleasure,  we  shall  call  a  positive  desideV" 
atum.     Any  means,  other  than  an  act,  which  may  be  employed  to 
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avoid  a  surplus  of  pain,  we  ahall  call  a  negative  desideratum. 
Desiderata  may  be  either  external  or  internal.  Anything  about 
UB  which  may  be  put  to  a  useful  purpose  is  an  eiample  of  an 
external  desideratum.  External  deeiderata  may  be  divided  into 
matfriii}  and  non^inaierial ;  the  first  being  material  objects  or 
eombinatii)ii!i  of  the  same;  the  second  being  functions  of  the 
relative  positions  or  motions  of  material  objects,  comprising 
force  anil  miTa-y.  Material  desiderata  whose  quantity  is  suffi- 
ciently restricted  to  give  them  a  value  in  exchange,  that  is,  to 
make  men  willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  obtain  thera,  con- 
stitute wealth.  We  shall  frequently  use  the  word  wealth  as  if 
it  was  equivalent  to  desiderata,  because  it  is  more  familiar  and 
will  result  in  no  misunderetanding.  Character,  intellect,  ca- 
pacity for  pleasure,  education,  etc.,  constitute  internal  desid- 
erata. 

Now  among  external  desiderata  there  are  some  which  need 
little  or  no  adjustment  in  order  to  BBtisfy  deairea  or  wante  — 
they  require  no  productive  acts  —  no  labor  —  to  adapt  them  to 
consumption :  there  are  others  whieh  do.  It  is  important  to 
dLstinguish  between  these.  .\ny  external  desideratum  which, 
when  unmodified  except  in  locality,  may  be  employed  in  con- 
sumptive acts,  we  shall  call  a  complete  desideratum.  AH  other 
external  desiderata  we  shall  call  inco-mplele.  The  visible  heav- 
enly bodies,  air.  water,  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  the  pleasing 
fruits  and  flowers  jiroduced  si)ontaneously  by  nature,  are  exam- 
ples of  natural  complete  desiderata.  Tobacco,  confectionery, 
perfumes,  pictures,  interesting  hooks,  musical  sounds,  etc.,  are 
examples  of  artificial  complete  desiderata.  Iron  ore,  coal,  winds, 
water-powers  and  raw  materials  and  natural  powers  in  general 
are  examples  of  nafii.ml  incomplete  desiderata.  Pig  iron,  cop- 
per wire,  bricks,  boards,  machinery,  factories,  and  me.ms  and 
elaborated  materials  of  production  in  general  are  examples  of 
artificial  incomplete  desiderata.  Two  points  regarding  the 
classification  of  external  desiderata  into  complete  and  incom- 
plete must  be  noticed.  First,  the  distinction  between  them  is 
not  sharp  because  almost  any  object  might,  under  unusual  cir- 
eamstances,  be  utilized  directly  in  consumption  and  hence  ho 
classified  as  a  complete  desideratum.  Second,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  most  complete  desiderata  may  be  employed  for 
other  purposes  than  immediate  consumption.  Water,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  used  in  nil  sorts  of  productive  processes,  and 
even  the  stars  or  some  of  them  are  useful  in  determining  direc- 
tion or  position  at  sea.     Tlius  wc  see  that  incomplete  desiderata 
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are  not  utilizablc  exclueively  in  production,  nor  complete  desid- 
erata in  consumption. 

Productive  acts  may  bo  internal  or  extermd.  Tliought  for 
the  purpose  of  adaptinj;  moans  to  onds  is  an  example  of  internal 
productivity.  External  production  is  eitlier:  (1)  Lomtiiation, 
the  alteration  of  the  poMition  of  material  bodies  or  substances 
with  relation  to  the  earth;  or  (2)  Mamimlation.  the  alteration 
of  the  position  of  material  bodies  or  substances  witji  relation  to 
other  bodies  or  substances.  Transportation  industries  alford 
examples  of  localization ;  manufacturing  industries,  of  manipu- 
lation. One  degree  of  localization  whicJi  may  be  called  perfect 
is  not  a  productive  but  a  consumptive  act.  In  the  perfect 
localization  of  a  complete  desideratum,  the  organization  of  some 
sentient  being  is,  without  further  intervention  of  volition,  af- 
fected beneficially.  An  apple  is  a  complete  desideratum.  It 
is  perfectly  hxializod  when  it  is  bitten,  and  not  until  tlien.  Thus 
any  act  which  causes  a.  complete  desideratum  to  act  upon  the 
sensorium  of  a  sentient  being  is  an  act  of  perfect  localization. 
It  is  most  often  accomplished  by  elianging  the  location  of  the 
desideratum,  or  the  being,  but  not  always.  To  open  a  door 
separating  a  person  from  a  source  of  harmonious  sounds  would 
result  in  perfect  localization.  A  desideratum  so  localized  as  to 
be  available  for  consumption  through  some  simple  act  of  an  in- 
dividual, such  as  a  movement  of  the  arm,  taking  a  few  steps, 
etc.,  we  shall  call  adrqunlely  localized. 

As  the  whole  of  man's  waking  life  is  occupied  in  acts  which 
are  either  productive,  consumptive,  or  neither,  we  may  con- 
veniently assign  names  to  the  fractions  of  an  individual's  or  a 
community's  life,  occupied  in  the.'<e  three  ways  respectively. 
The  ratio  of  that  portion  of  life  spent  in  production  to  the  total 
waking  life  may  be  called  the  proilu^hig  ratio;  the  ratio  of  that 
portion  spent  in  consumption  to  the  totjil  waking  life  may  be 
called  the  consuming  rath;  the  ratio  of  that  portion  spent  in 
neither  may  be  called  tlie  wanted  ratio.  It  sliould  not  be  for- 
gotten that  productive  and  consumptive  acts  may  l)o  really,  if 
not  nominally,  wasted  if  any  method  other  than  that  nf  common 
sense  is  employed  in  adapting  tliem  to  their  end,  for  though  tliey 
are  designed  for  a  useful  purpose,  tbev  may  —  and  often  do  — 
fail  in  their  design,  and  this  occurs  most  often  through  the  use 
of  some  substitute  for  romincui  sense. 

Having  now  establishi-d  !i  sullieicnt  nomenclature  to  enable 
U8  to  discuss  the  subject  in  hand  with  cleamoss,  we  may  proceed 
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to  develop  tlie  principles  upon  which  (lepend  efficiency  of  adap- 
tation, free  from  any  serious  risk  of  ambiguitj. 

Npgleefing  the  rare  cases  of  involuntary  happiness,  the  hap- 
piftpgs  curve  of  an  individual  can  nfi>pr  be  on  the  pogilivc  «iaa 
of  the  X  axis  except  when  he  is  engagt-d  in  positive  consumption, 
or  pleasant  production.  It  wouM  eeem  to  hfs  most  economical 
then  for  men  to  confine  themselves  to  positive  consumption  and 
pleasant  production,  and  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  produetive  an<l 
negative  consumptive  acta.  Should  they  attempt  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, they  would  develop  a  policy  of  maleficent  acceleration, 
and  would  soon  encounter  a  situation  which,  among  its  altcmap 
tives,  afforded  none  that  were  positively  consumptive  or  pleas- 
antly productive,  although  affording  millions  that  wore  not. 
The  world,  as  we  know  it,  requires  too  much  preliminary  ad- 
justment—  its  desiderata  are  too  incomplete  and  the  labor  re- 
quired to  make  them  complete  is  too  unpleasant  to  permit  of 
such  perpetual  happiness.  Since  unpleasant  labor  and  oegatite 
consumption  then  cimnot  be  altogether  fiholislied.  it  h  next  of 
interest  to  inquire  how  they  may  be  miiiiiiUKi'il ;  and  in  order  to 
lead  up  to  the  inquiry,  let  us  develop  a  fundii mental  rule  of 
conduct,  governing  the  relation  between  production  and  con- 
sumption which  individuals,  consulting  only  their  own  interest 
and  using  common  sense,  habitually  employ.  Suppose  a  sensi- 
ble individual  to  have  otTerod  him  an  alternative  involving  A 
units  of  pleasure,  to  be  attained  by  first  employing  means  in- 
volving more  tlian  the  equivalent  of  pain,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of 
more  than  A  units  of  pleasure.  Would  ho  regard  it  as  an  op- 
portunity of  any  value?  Would  he  consider  it  preferable  to  an 
nltemntive  which  offered  no  pleasure  whatever?  lUivionsly  not? 
Or  would  he,  in  general,  adopt  any  alternative  which  promised 
relief  from  a  given  quantity  of  pain  only  by  the  employment  of 
means  involving  a  still  greater  quantity?  Clearly  not,  unless 
he  was  in  the  predienmcnt  of  having  no  better  alternative.  The 
principle  here  involved  determines  our  decisions  in  scores  of 
evcry-day  acts.  Tt  tells  us  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go  down 
stairs  after  a  drink  of  water  or  not,  whether  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  to  dress  for  a  given  entertainment  or  not.  whether  it 
will  pay  to  part  with  twenty-five  cents  for  a  cigar  or  not.  Xow 
has  this  simple  rule  of  individual  conduct  ever  been  proposed  as 
worthy  to  govern  the  conduct  of  a  nation?  If  nations  are 
guided  by  the  same  rules  of  romnion  sense  that  guide  individu- 
als it  would  bo  too  much  of  a  romnionplaee  to  require  proposal; 
and  indeed  we  must  admit  that  it  sometimes  does  guide  the 
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affaire  of  nations.  Yet  it  has  never  been  definitely  laid  down 
as  a  rule  of  action,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  acts  of  all 
communities  arc  at  variance  with  it.  As  applied  to  the  problem 
under  diecuiwion,  the  rule  may  be  cxpreBsod  tbus:  If  tliu  con- 
sumption of  a  doaiJeratum  produces  a  quantity  of  pleasure  or 
saves  a  quantity  of  pain  less  than  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
pain  involved  in  its  production,  the  production  of  the  desid- 
eratum is  unjuitt  and  should  be  avoided.  A  nation  ^iii<lcd  by 
this  principle  or  deliberately  recognizing  it  as  a  worthy  guide, 
would  thereby  be  mlopting  a  rule  of  common  sense  uni- 
versally recognized  and  applied  in  cvery-day  life.  I  shall  call 
this  the  mle  of  self-support.  It  should  bo  the  effort  of  all 
sensible  communities  to  difipense  with  activities  which  are  not 
self-supporting.  What  may  be  called  the  margin  of  self-itu-pport 
is  determinable  thus:  Suppose  one  and  the  same  individual 
to  experience  the  total  effect  on  happiness  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  a  given  desideratum.  He  would 
judge  as  ti>  whether  the  whole  operation  was  worth  while,  that  is, 
were  self-supporting,  hy  the  rule  just  mentioned.  If  it  were  self- 
supporting,  the  margin  of  self-support  would  bo  the  happiness 
equivalent  of  the  quantity  nf  pain  he  would  suffer,  and  no  more, 
rather  than  forego  the  operation;  if  it  were  not,  the  margin 
whereby  it  failed  of  self-support  would  be  the  imhappiness 
equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  pleasure  it  would  require,  and  no 
more,  to  induce  him  to  undergo  the  operation.  The  first  is  n 
positive,  the  last  a  negativf.  margin  of  self-support.  The  larger 
the  margin  can  be  made  (algebraically)  in  the  case  of  any 
operation  or  industry  the  better  —  for  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  pain  that  an  individual  would  he  willing  to  suffer  rather  than 
forego  the  pleasure  involved  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  a  given  desideratum,  the  greater,  of  course,  would  be  the 
happiness  value  of  producing  and  consuming  it. 

The  value  or  desirability  of  happiness  not  being  a  function 
of  its  distribution,  the  margin  of  self-support  of  n  given  pro- 
ductive and  consumptive  operation  is  not  altered  Iwcause  the 
productive  portion  is  confined  to  one  set  of  men  and  the  con- 
sumptive to  another.  It  iiiatfers  not  whether  A  produces  and 
A  consumes,  or  whether  A  produces  and  B  consumes.  It  ia 
the  total  effect  on  happiness  which  is  of  consequence.  Hence 
the  mode  specified  of  di'tcrruining  the  margin  of  self-support  is 
applicable  to  communities  where  tho  producer  and  consumer 
of  a  given  desideratum  arc  not  necessarily  one  and  the  same 
individual.  Now,  as  all  useful  acts  consist  either  in  producing 
18 
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or  consuming  desiderata,  iiiternal  or  externa!,  it  is  clear  timt 
if  we  can  dJacover  tl]e  niouna  of  making  the  margin  of  self-sup- 
port of  acts  or  aggregates  of  acta  approach  u  inasimum,  we 
Bliall  have  discovered  fiie  mciinij  of  making  the  output  of  hap- 
piness approach  a  maximiun,  whicJi  is  the  object  of  our  search. 
These  means  must  consist  either  in  the  moililication  of  indi- 
viduals or  in  the  modification  of  their  environment.  We  have 
in  Chapter  I!  partially  diaciiseed  the  iirst  subject,  and  may  now 
with  such  system  as  is  attainable,  examine  the  second. 

In  the  following  discuBsion  we  shall  assume  that  factors  (1) 
and  (3) — the  efficiency  of  conversion  of  the  sentient  agent,  and 
the  number  of  agents,  remain  constant,  in  order  that  the  effect 
of  variation  in  the  second  factor  alone  may  be  studied.  Useful 
acts  then  being  either  productive  or  consumptive,  their  total 
effect  upon  happiness  is  that  of  Uie  surplus  of  pain  or  pleasure 
of  production  plus  the  surplus  of  pain  or  pleasure  of  cocsump-  ' 
tion.  Cull  the  first  the  si;r/i/i/.t  nf  iiniiliirli'Hi.  the  second  the 
surplus  of  cmisum plioji.  The  fir^t  will  then  be  equal  to  the 
duration  of  production  multiplied  by  its  average  intensity.  The 
second  to  the  duration  of  consum])tion  multiplied  hy  its  average 
intensity.  Hence  the  margin  of  self-t^upport  of  a  combined  pro- 
ductive and  consumptive  act  or  industry,  or  the  assemblage  of 
such  combined  acts  or  industries  comprised  in  all  useful  acts 
may  be,  in  general,  increa-sed : 

(1)  By  increasing  algebraically  the  average  intensity  of  pro- 
ductive acts. 

(2)  By  increasing  the  duration  of  productive  acts,  if  the 
intensity  is  positive. 

(3)  By  diminishing  the  duration  of  productive  acts,  if  the 
intensity  is  negative. 

(4)  By  increasing  algebraically  the  average  intensity  of  con- 
sumptive acts. 

(5)  By  increasing  the  duration  of  consumptive  acts,  if  the 
intensity  is  positive. 

(fi)  By  diminishing  the  duration  of  consumptive  acts,  if  the 
intensity  is  negative. 

While  an  algebraic  increase  in  intensity  will  always  increase 
the  margin  of  self-support,  alteration  in  duration  in  the  direc- 
tions specified  might  not  always  do  so.  The  rebitive  duration  of 
production  and  eonsumptinn  should  depend  upon  tlioir  relative 
intensities.  The  mode  of  determining  the  most  economic  ratio 
between  them  will  be  indicated  presently. 
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It  ia  clear  tliat  by  appropriate  changes  in  the  first  factoi  of 
happiness,  the  sentient  agent,  the  margin  of  solf-eupport  may  be 
increased  in  any  or  all  of  the  six  modes  speeilied,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  educational  or  hereditary  influences  to  effect  such 
changes  are  special  cases  of  proiluctive  acts.  1  shall  postpone 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  speeilie  changes  in  tlie  first  factor 
to  the  next  chapter,  confining  attention  for  tlie  present  to  tlie 
effect  of  changes  in  the  WM'ond  factor,  and  let  us  first  concern 
ourselves  with  production. 

There  are  open  to  every  normal  individual  innumerable  alter- 
natives which  are  painful,  to  every  one  whicli  is  pleasurable. 
With  an  ordinary  hammer  there  are  an  indetinite  number  of 
ways  in  which  a  man  can  inflict  pain,  and  intense  pain,  directly 
on  himself  and  others,  whereas  the  modes  of  using  a  hammer 
whereby  pleasure  may  be  produced  are  as  indefinitely  restricted, 
and  the  effect  is  indirect  and  remote.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply examples.  Voluntary  acts  unless  especially  designed  to 
produce  pleasure  are  not  at  all  likely  to  produce  it.  A  random 
act,  without  any  particular  design,  is  exceedingly  unlikely  to 
produce  pleasure  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  hence  we 
should  expect  that  acts  designed  to  produce  a  surplus  of  pleasure 
indirectly,  namely,  acts  whose  inimeiiiatc  object  is  a  proximate 
end,  would  probably  not  result  in  the  immediate  production  of 
an  ultimate  one.  In  other  words,  laljor  is  apritiri  not  likely  to 
be  pleasant.  \ot  being  especially  designed  to  produce  pleasure 
immediately,  productive  acti>  are  not  likely  to  so  produce  it. 
The  antecedent  prolmhility  thus  established  is  amply  confirmed 
by  aposleriori  evidence.  Wo  have  but  to  look  about  us  to  find 
that  labor  is  generally  an  unpleasant  operation  —  that  its  in- 
tensity is  more  often  negative  than  not — sometimes  it  is 
strongly  negative  —  more  often  nindorutcly  so — frequently  it  is 
almost  indifferent  —  h'ss  frequently  it  is  positive  —  occasion- 
ally it  is  strongly  positive;  but  the  vital  fact  must  be  recognixed 
that  most  labor  is  impleasant.  During  the  working  hours  of 
an  average  individual  the  curve  of  happiness  of  that  individual 
is  usually  below  the  X  axis  —  more  pain  is  experienced  than 
pleasure,  using  the  word  pain  as  exciiiplificd  on  page  105.  A 
purely  productive  life  would  not  be  worth  living  —  to  bim  who 
lived  it  oblivion  would  he  prcfenihle.  That  such  is  the  opinion 
of  mankind  is  clearly  seen  from  tlicir  expressions  and  acts. 
Inquire  of  an  average  man  whether  he  would  desire  to  live  again 
that  portion  of  his  life  which  consisted  of  productive  acts  alone, 
leaving  out  all  the  consumptive  ones,  and  his  answer  will  in- 
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variflblv  !ji'  a  nofrativo  one  —  usually  an  cmphfltip  negative  — 
whicli  is  but  a  mwie  of  testifying  that  Uk'  productive  portion  of 
lifu  aflTonh  no  Burphis  of  happinoBs.  The  phrase  Inbor  in 
vain"  is  a  common  one,  but  no  one  B|H'aliB  of  taking  pleafiurc 
in  vain.  An  act  whicli  caupee  an  increase  in  the  totulity  of 
happiness  —  a  successfully  consumptive  act  —  can  never  be  in 
vain,  but  a  productive  act  can  be,  and  often  is. 

Theologiaus  tell  us  tbat  work  is  a  curst^  imposed  on  man  as  a. 
conwquenee  of  the  original  sin  of  Adam  —  they  represent 
Heaven  as  a  place  wlmre  there  is  no  labor.  The  continual  ef- 
fort of  man  is  to  devise  moans  of  dispensing  with  the  neoessity 
of  work.  Tlie  development  of  labor-saving  inacbinery  is  deemed 
a  worthy  object  of  effort.  Wliere  men  are  freed  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  work  by  m^quiring  wenltli  they  either  ccaee  to  work 
systematically  or  confine  themselves  to  certain  kinda  of  work 
which  are  pleasuat.  No  one  ever  heard  of  men,  in  any  indim-  i 
try,  strikiii-;  for  more  hours  of  labor,  evccpl  in  certain  rare 
cases  where  longer  hours  have  meant  more  pay.  Wherever  we 
tnrn,  the  unpleasantness  of  average  labor  becomes  apparent.  If 
work  were  a  pleasant  occupation,  as  some  worthy  speculators 
would  have  iis  believe,  It  woiiiil  be  easy  for  eviTVone  to  be  happy. 
Every  house  coulil  be  e(|ni]jpcd  wilb  a  trenrlinill.  or  some  etjuiva- 
leiit  device,  to  wliirli  the  iiiembcrs  of  the  fainilv  eoidd  resort 
when  in  search  of  recreation.  There  is  no  demand  for  such  de- 
vices, even  ainong  those  who  inform  us  th;it  work  is  jovfiil. 
Hence  we  must  be  seepfica!  of  him  who  avers  that  lalior'is  a 
good  in  itself,  for  were  this  so,  the  kind  of  labor  would  he  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,     ^lill  renuirks: 

"It  is  necessnrv  to  itiehide  in  the  idea,  (of  hdior)  n"t  polcly  the 
exortiou  itsi-lf.  bill-  nil  ftH-liiiRs  of  a  disnfrrc.'al.b-  kind,  all  boilily 
i  neon  veil  ie  lire  or  meulnl  nnnoyiiniv,  poimccln!  with  the  employ- 
ment of  one's  thoughts,  or  museles,  or  both,  in  a  particular 
occiipntion." ' 

Thus  Hie  nnplensant  character  of  average  Inbor  is  a  postulate 
of  i>olitieal  economy. 

In  fact,  mosit  of  the  work  wbiili  has  to  he  done  in  the  world  is 
a  dismal  bore,  and  the  afternpt  by  men.  woim.n.  and  children  to 
avoid  it  is  perfectly  nat\iral.  Tt  wouhl  hi>  unm.ccssary  to  dwell 
on  the  nnplensant  clinraeter  of  average  lalior  were  it  not  that 
the  subject  is  badly  .-onfiwd  by  sincere  hut  sii|)erfi,'inl  mornl- 

•  Prinoiplps  of   Piilitiral   Erononiy;   Book   I,  Cli:ip.    1, 
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ista.  Th^  preach  perpetually  on  the  virtue  of  work  and  the 
vice  of  leisure.  They  exhort  men  to  labor  long  and  faithfully 
and  they  have  words  of  particular  opprobrium  for  him  who 
does  not  —  such  as  shirk,  or  loafer.  The  continual  necessity 
which  these  moralists  deem  themselves  under  to  exhort  men  to 
work  is  but  another  evidence  that  there  is  diBinclination  to  do 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  such  general  disinclination  if  work 
really  gave  pleasure.  So  successfully,  however,  has  this  school 
of  morality  wrought  upon  the  conscience  of  the  people  that  a 
vast  number  of  men  deem  labor  a  duty  —  just  as  the  Puritans 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  deemed  all  sorts  of  unhappiness  a 
duty,  and  most  sorts  of  happiness  a  sin  —  just  as  the  ascetics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  deemed  it  their  duty  to  mortify  the  flesh  and 
renounce  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures.  The  modem  school 
of  morality  which  indiscriminately  urges  the  duty  of  work  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  ascetic  school  which  urged  the  duty 
of  unhappiness.  No  one  who  clearly  understands  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  can  indorse  the  morality  of  those  who 
make  of  toil  a  fetish  and  deem  it  an  end  in  itself.  Work,  like 
anything  else,  is  only  useful  or  moral  in  the  degree  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  surplus  of  happiness.  The  only  duty  which  men 
have  to  perform  productive  acts  is  that  involved  in  the  obliga- 
tion to  achieve  consumptive  ones.  Production  ia  moral  only 
because  it  leads  to  consumption.  It  certainly  is  a  sign,  of  no- 
bility of  character  for  a  man  to  be  willing  to  spend  his  life  in 
labor  for  others,  and  the  very  characteristic  by  which  we  recog- 
nize its  nobility  proves  that  there  is  a  duty  to  refrain  from  work 
as  well  as  a  duty  to  work.  His  nobility  consists  in  being  willing 
to  produce  tliat  others  may  in  that  degree  dispense  with  pro- 
duction; his  willingness  to  forego  consumption  enables  others 
to  consume  in  a  grenter  degree.  The  fact  that  this  is  recog- 
nized as  an  altruistic  act,  but  confinns  our  claim  that  labor  is 
generally  deemed  unpleasant.  Indeed,  were  this  not  so,  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  no  sign  of  altruism  to  work  for  others  — . 
the  shirk  would  be  the  typical  altruist,  since  if  labor  is  pleasant, 
he  who  foregoes  it  by  shifting  it  upon  others  is  doing  them  a 
service.  Suppose  everyone,  desiring  to  be  altruistic,  did,  in  fact, 
labor  continually  for  others.  Suppose  that  A  labored  contin- 
ually that  B,  (,',  and  D,  itiight  reap  the  reward  of  his  labor;  B 
hibored  continually  that  A,  0,  and  I),  might  reap  the  reward, 
and  sii  with  the  ri',-;t.  It  is  clear  that  the  labor  of  all  would  he 
wai-ted,  since  nnne  would  have  permitted  himself  time  to  con- 
sume that  which  the  others  had  made  available  for  his  con- 
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sumption.  I  sliall.  In  fact,  hereafter  prove  tliat  not  only  ia  it  the 
duty  of  everj'  man  to  Bpend  a  part  of  his  tinic  in  production,  but 
it  is  equally  his  duty  to  spend  a  part  in  consumption,  and  most 
important  of  all,  it  is  his  doty  to  continiiuUy  increase  the  dum- 
tion  of  consumption  at  the  expense  of  that  of  produiitiou.  Men 
have  but  one  life  to  live:  if  they  are  not  happy,  thyy  may,  to 
be  sure,  he  economic  factors  in  society  from  the  happiness  Uicy 
pause  others,  but  the  unhappinens  of  the  average  man  would 
involve  the  failure  of  society  in  its  only  useful  object.  His  dutj 
to  play  is,  if  anything,  more  imperative  than  his  duty  to  work. 
The  old  hymn  exhorts  us  to  "Work,  for  the  night  is  coming 
when  man's  work  is  done."  The  exliortHtion  of  the  utilitarian 
moralist  should  be  "'Play,  for  the  night  is  coming  when  man's 
play  is  done," 

AH  desiderata  save  those  which  nature  supplies  gratis  may  he 
produced  ouJv  by  the  expenditure  of  labor.  /The  huppiness  val- 
ue of  IIm'  !,ii-'  I  1. 1-., I  to  produce  a  given  tfcsideratum  we  ahail 
call  il-  ■  I  -'liill  measure  that  cost  by  the  amount  of 

pleasure  or  ](iiin  involved  in  it.  Thus  the  labor  cost  of  a 
desideratum  is  found  by  multiplying  the  average  intensity  of 
pleasure  or  pain  of  the  operations  refpiired  to  produce  it  by 
the  duration  of  snid  operations.  As  labor  is  generally  un- 
pleasant, labor  cost  is  most  convenienlly  measured  in  pathon- 
minutes  or  hours.  Hence  a  positive  labor  cost  will  indicate  a 
negative  amount  of  happiness,  and  a  negative  labor  cost  a  posi- 
tive amount. 

The  change  which  labor  accomplishes  —  its  product  or  amount 
of  produeiion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  by  the  initial 
and  final  states  of  the  system  operated  upon,  and  is  independent 
of  the  mode  i)y  which  the  change  has  been  brought  about.  Thus 
to  convert  a  ton  of  iron  ore  into  an  ef|uiva!ent  of  pig  iron  is  a 
definite  amount  of  proiluction  and  is  the  same  amount  whatever 
the  means  employed  to  eifect  it  —  whether  involving  much 
labor  cost  or  little. 

No  general  method  of  measuring  production,  except  in  terms 
of  labor  cost,  however,  has  ever  been  suggested.  We  might  say 
that  the  production  of  1,000  bushels  of  oats  was  a  thousand 
times  the  production  of  one  bushel ;  hut  when  different  desiderata 
arc  compared,  labor  cost  is  the  only  usefid  common  mcnsure. 
Unless  such  a  measure  is  employed  we  cannot  assign  any  mean- 
ing to  the  statement  that  one  amount  of  production  is  greater 
or  less  than  another.  Nevertheless  at  any  given  place  and  time 
a  relation  between   any  given  amount  of   production  and    its 
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labor  cost  muRt  obtain;  and  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  com- 
pare this  relation  at  different  times,  since  it  measures  the  ad- 
vance of  tlio  productive  arts.  Hence  the  amount  of  a  given 
production  I  shall  measure  by  the  labor  cost  required  to  achieve 
the  change  from  the  given  initial  to  the  given  final  state  in  a 
specified  condition  of  tlic  efficiency  of  r.oni-ersion  and  of  the  pro- 
duciire  arts.  This  enables  us  to  define  the  term  efficiency  of  1 
production,  it  is  the  ratio  of  a  given  production  to  its  labor  ' 
cost,  being  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  production, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  labor  cost.  By  the  productive 
power  or  cajiarity  of  a  given  individual  or  assemblage  thereof, 
I  mean  the  amount  of  production  achievable  by  him  or  them 
in  a  given  time :  i.  e.,  the  rate  of  production  of  desiderata.  The 
amount  of  production  rei/uired  in  the  creation  of  wealth  is  the 
measure  of  the  amount  of  wealth  so  created.  Were  it  necessary, 
a  unit  of  production  might  be  established  by  fixing  the  labor  cost 
under  specified  conditions  of  some  particular  product  as  a  stand- 
ard, but  as  no  such  unit  is  required,  none  will  be  established. 

Let  us  next  e.xamine  the  uniformities  discoverable  in  nature 
and  human  nature  which  affect  the  efficiency  of  production,' 
One  fact  is  universally  acknowledged.  Monotonous  labor  is , 
more  unpleasant  than  varied  labor.  The  continued  repetition 
of  a  scries  of  productive  acts  is  usually  disagreeable  and  pro- 
gressively so.  Varied  labor  is  less  unpleasant  and  is,  in  truth, 
fr(«(uently  pleasant,  particularly  at  first,  but  the  pleasure  of 
successive  acts,  exclusively  productive,  continually  dwindles;  at 
least  such  is  its  normal  course.  This  diminishing  return  in 
pleasure  to  reiterated  stinmlus  we  may  call  the  law  of  fatigue. 
It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  productive  acts.  Its  operation 
in  extn^me  cases  is  conspicuously  painful,  and  is  most  marked 
in  monotonous  oci'upations  where  the  stimulus  is  continually 
applied  to  the  same  set  of  nerves.  The  law  of  fatigue  may  be 
expressed  grjiiihicnlly,  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  (Fig.  7), 
the  abscissae  rejircsmling  duration,  the  ordinatcs  intensity. 
(1)  Represents  a  normal  and  maintained  pleasant  productive 
operation:  (".;)  An  operation  which,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is 
pleasant,  hut  in  which  the  pleasure  is  not  maintained:  (3) 
Represents  wlint  may  perhaps  he  considered  a  normal  productive 
operation:  (t)  A  purely  unpleasant  operation.  (1)  and  (2) 
represent  varied  opcrntions  and  would  be  typical  of  the  fine 
arts:  (;i)  and  (4)  monotonous  operations  typical  of  the  useful 
arts,  so  called. 

The  fatigue  curves  of  most  productive  operations  tend  to 
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become  asj-mptotca  to  a  line  parallel  with  tiie  X  asia  and  bolow 
it,  that  is,  thuy  continually  approach  and  continually  bt-come 
more  nearly  parallel  to  such  a  line.  Obvioualy  the  curves  sliown 
are  only  typical;  they  merely  ilUistrate  the  type  of  curve  which 
the  law  of  fatigue  produces.  The  curves  of  productive  opera- 
tions have  many  different  initial  points,  and  vary  inuch  in 
steepness  and  curvature.  Many  circumstancea,  too.  may  make 
them  depart  from  the  noruial,  but  these  do  not  concern  us. 
What  docs  concern  us  is  that  the  law  of  fatigue  ia  a  law  of 
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human  nature,  not  accidental,  occasional,  or  varying  materially 
with  the  history  of  the  individual,  and  hence  if  wc  would  dis- 
cover the  economics  of  iinjipinoss,  we  cannot  ignore  it. 

We  eonie  next  to  tlie  C'onsi deration  of  two  law.",  partly  of 
human  nature,  partly  of  nature,  which  arc  of  profound  sig- 
nificance in  the  economy  of  production.  They  are  both  laws 
of  decreasing  returns  to  labor.  The  first  I  sbii!)  cull  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  It  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  jxilitical 
economy,  and  is  the  result  of  two  conditions:  (1)  The  resources 
of  nature  are  in  very  various  degrees  adapted  to  the  rci]uire- 
ments  of  man.  Some  portions  require  nnich  less  adjustment 
than  others  to  satisfy  bis  ends,  wlietlicr  those  ends  be  right, 
correct,  or  merely  adaptive.  (3)  Man,  in  general,  will  adapt 
those  portions  of  the  available  resources  to  bis  ends  which  are 
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most  easily  adapted,  whose  adjostmeDt  requires  the  least  labor. 
The  consequence  of  these  two  cooditione  is  that,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  a  country,  those  which  are  most  easily 
accessible  and  which  require  least  adaptation,  are  utilized  first; 
those  less  accessible  and  requiring  more  adaptation,  being  left  to 
future  utilization.  The  richest  soils  and  mines  are  developed 
and  exhausted  first,  the  best  timber  lands  cleared,  the 
most  valuable  fur-bearing  or  other  animals  exterminated.  Thus 
progressively  less  well-adapted  resources  have,  in  the  course  of 
history,  to  be  utilized,  and  were  there  no  offset  to  this  diminish- 
ing return  of  nature,  it  would  become  progressively  more  diflB- 
eult  for  man  to  adjust  the  available  resources  to  his  end,  and  it 
would  require  progreaaively  greater  labor  to  adapt  desiderata  so 
as  to  produce  the  same  possibilities  of  consumption.  There  are 
many  modes  by  which  the  return  from  a  given  quantity  of  labor 
may  be  diminished  besides  that  we  have  mentioned.  Any  sort 
of  Dad  management  in  industry  can  accomplish  it.  To  the  re- 
sult of  one  kind  of  bad  management  I  shall  confine  the  term 
law  of  dwindling  reiuma  of  labor,  to  the  result  namely  of  the 
bad  distribution  of  labor.  Economists  generally  discuss  this 
law  in  its  relation  to  agricultural  operations,  but  it  is  not  eon- 
fined  to  such,  though  it  is  true  that  in  agricultural  industries 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  stimulates  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  dwindling  returns.  I  shall  not  discuss  it  here  since  it 
is  sufficiently  explained  on  page  316, 

As  all  economists  recognize,  tliere  exists  an  offset  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  which  muy  be  called  the  law  of  increas- 
ing returns.  Its  characteristics  are  easily  made  manifest.  Sup- 
pose two  men,  A  and  B,  start  to  mow  a  field  one  acre  in  extent, 
A  equipped  with  a  scythe,  B  with  a  mowing  machine.  The 
object  of  botli  is  to  convert  the  incomplete  desideratum  of  the 
standing  grass  into  the  less  incomplete  desideratum  of  mown 
grass.  I^et  us,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  call  the  intensity  of 
labor  the  same  for  both  A  and  B.  Normally  the  surplus  of  pro- 
duction is  negative.  It  is  not  fun  to  mow  the  acre  in  either 
manner.  Neither  A  nor  B  on  finishing  his  mowing  would  feel 
gratified  to  see  the  grass  standing  again,  thus  offering  another 
opportunity  for  them  to  mow  it.  Now  it  will  take  A  with  his 
scythe  about  ten  hours  to  mow  the  field,  whereas  B  with  his 
mowing  machine  can  do  it  in  one  hour.  Hence  the  same 
amount  of  production  is  accomplished  with  less  labor  by  B's 
method  than  by  A',-;;  the  intensity  of  labor  being  the  same,  but 
the  duration  being  less  for  B  than  for  A.     What  has  caused 
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this  difference?  Simply  tlie  eiDpIoytDent  by  B  of  better  or 
more  improved  machinery  than  that  employed  by  A.  Now 
a  similar  result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery in  all  arts  in  which  it  is  introduced.  For  cultivat- 
ing the  ground  a  sharp  stick  is  better  than  the  unaided  hand, 
a  spade  is  an  improvement  on  a.  sharp  stick,  an  ordinary  plow  ia 
an  improvement  on  a  spade,  a  sulky  plow  better  than  an  ordimiTy 
one,  and  a  steam  plow  better  than  a  sulky  plow.  Examples  might 
be  indefiniteiy  multiplied.  In  our  day  machinery  in  applied  in 
most,  if  not  all,  productive  processes.  The  adjustment  of  the 
environment  to  the  requirement*  of  man  is  largely  accompUfihed 
by  its  help,  and  in  all  arts  the  same  result  ia  accomplished  — 
the  productive  power  per  eiipita  is  continually  increased.  This 
law  of  increasing  returns  is  obviously  a  direct  offset  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns,  the  one  acting  to  i^rease,  the  other 
to  diminish,  the  productive  power  per  c^ita.  ^The  more  rapidly 
the  resources  of  a  conntry  arc  exploited,  the  more  is  tlie  law 
of  diminishing  returns  e^timulsitcd  into  operation  and  tlie  more 
will  the  productive  power  per  capita  diminish.  The  more  rap- 
idly labor-saving  machinery  is  introduced  into  production,  the 
more  will  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  bo  nullified  and  the 
more  will  the  productive  power  per  capita  increase.  On  the 
relative  rate  of  speed  of  those  two  opposing  developments  the 
productive  power  per  capita  at  a  given  time  will  depend. 

It  is  wortli  remarking  at  tliis  point  that  whereas  in  every 
eountrv  <he  law  of  diminisliing  returns  is,  and  during  the  period 
of  its  liahitiition  always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  in  opera- 
tion, the  law  of  increasing  returns  is  only  in  operation  where 
men  deliberately  use  their  brains  to  devise  improvements  in  the 
productive  arts  —  where  they  employ  their  common  sense  to 
better  adapt  their  means  to  their  ends,  proximate  or  ultimate. 
The  better  eriuipperl  they  are  then  with  common  sense  and  with 
the  means  of  knowledge,  tlieorefienl  and  applied,  which  the 
operation  of  common  seu^e  supplies,  the  more  rapidly  will  their 
productive  power  per  capita  increase.  In  other  words,  the  law 
of  increasing  ri'tiirns  results  from  the  application  of  science, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  alTeets  the  industries  and  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  a  country  for  the  better,  is  directlv  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  development  of  science  in  that  country. 
To  effect  the  most  simple  and  primitive  or  the  most  complex 
and  modem  improvements  in  the  arts  the  same  mental  processes 
are  employed,  vin.,  observation,  and  infereuee.  When  a  monkey 
uses  a  stone  or  a  club  to  knock  cocoanuts  from  a  tree,  he  uses 
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the  game  kind  of  mental  operation  which  is  employed  by  ii 
Watt,  a  Stephenson,  a  BeEEemer,  or  an  Edison  in  devising  thi 
ingenious  improvements  in  the  arts  which  have  made  these  in- 
ventors famous;  and  the  same  kind,  indeed,  which  a  New- 
ton, a  Galileo,  a  Faraday,  or  a  Kelvin  uses  in  discovering  the 
great  uniformities  of  nature  upon  which  the  progress  of  ap- 
plied science  depends.  The  monkey,  the  inventor,  and  the 
scientific  explorer  or  discoverer,  employ  the  same  method,  viz., 
common  sense;  for  science,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
merely  consistent  common  sense.  The  monkey  would  never 
have  used  the  stone  to  save  himself  labor  had  he  not  known 
something  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  momentum,  though 
he  had  no  name  for  either,  Similariy,  Watt  would  never  have 
invented  the  steam  engine  had  he  been  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  gftseouB  expansion,  nor  would  modern  electrical  inventions 
have  been  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electro- 
dynamics discovered  by  Ampere  and  Faraday.  To  apply  these 
laws,  or  any  others,  in  the  arts  it  is  first  essential  to  determine 
what  we  desire  to  accomplish,  and  second  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge made  available  by  science  to  its  accomplishment. 

It  will  be  of  service  before  proceeding  further  to  more  clearly 
define  a  machine.  A  printing  press,  a  locomotive,  a  derrick,  are 
generally  recognized  as  machines;  but  is  a  shovel  a  machine,  is 
a  tooth-pick  a  machine,  are  buildings,  stove-pipes,  bolts  and 
barrels  mnchines?  It  will  be  convenient  to  class  them  as  such, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  distinction. 

In  the  production  of  external  desiderata,  whether  it  be  by 
manipulation  or  localization,  we  may  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  manipulated  or  localized,  and  that  tlirough  the  agency 
of  which  the  manipulation  or  localization  is  accomplished.  The 
first  I  shall  call  tJie  material,  the  second  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction. Together  they  constitute  the  tiiraits  of  production. 
The  first  may  be  almost  any  material  object,  mineral,  animal, 
or  vegetable,  and  often  consists  of  the  nnclnmgcd  or  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  earth  itself.  The  second  includes  any  means,  not 
essential  to  all  production,  by  which  to  effect  the  manipulation 
or  localization  of  tlie  first.  We  shall  not  class  tlie  human  body 
with  machines,  since  it  must,  immediately  or  remotely,  always 
take  part  in  prodiirtion.  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  shall  not 
class  tlie  oartii  or  the  forces  of  nature  as  macliines.  But  if  a 
tool  or  instruniont,  sucli  as  those  already  cited,  is  used,  then  a 
means  not  essential  to  all  labor  is  employed,  and  sueh  tool  or 
instrument  is  a  machine  whether  it  be  ae  simple  as  a  stick  used 
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as  a  lever   or  as  complex  as  a  marine  engine.     It  must  not  be 

inferred,  however,  that  the  only  machinery  employed  in  pro- 
diietion  is  that  which  is  vieible  and  tangible.  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference where,  by  whom,  how  continiiouBly,  and  with  what  re- 
lation to  otiier  proccBBCB,  men'a  acta  are  performed.  The  rules, 
policies,  or  plana  according  to  which  these  thingB  are  determined 
18  a  part  of  the  machinery-  of  production.  The  policy  of  the 
dm=ion  of  labor  ie  such  a  part.  The  principle  by  whose  oper- 
ation the  place  and  functions  of  each  man  in  s  produrtive  ts- 
tnhlishment  are  determined  is  such  a  part.  In  short,  tlio  orgou- 
izBtion  of  industrj'  is  n  part  of  the  mechanism  of  production. 
Human  language  itself  is  a  species  of  machinery.  A  mackinc 
then  is  any  means  of  production,  exclusive  of  tJie  materials 
thereof,  the  human  body,  the  earth,  and  tlie  forces  of  nature. 
This  definition  may  ajipear  somewhat  loose;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  view,  it  is  sufficient.  If  flaws  may  be  found 
in  it  I  believe  they  will  not  be  such  as  to  invalidate  ony  con- 
clusion we  may  draw.  Slachincs  may  be  divided  into  tiiiifiTinl 
and  tion-niatn-ial.  accordin^r  as  they  are  material  objects  or  not. 
They  may  he  emplnycd  dirci'tly  or  indirectly  in  the  production 
of  either  internal  or  e>;tornal  desidcriita. 

Before  proceedinfr  "itli  the  siiii.ject  of  machinery  it  will  be  well 
to  point  out  tliiit  the  devidojiiiient  of  a  country  does  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  the  projrvessive  deitietion  of  its  resources.  There 
is  a  variety  of  development  the  ciTect  of  which  is  to  produce  ma- 
chinery by  wliich  tlie  resources  of  a  country  may  be  made  avail- 
able, Examples  of  such  development  nre  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridj;es,  railroiids,  and  irrigation  works,  the  improve- 
ment of  water  (lowers  uiiii  luirlinrs  hv  dredging,  breakwater  con- 
struction, etc.,  and  the  ilenring  of  land  of  stones  and  forest 
for  purposes  of  cuUivution,  This  kind  of  development  may  be 
called  ]•)■!■  pnni I iirij  devflnpnieut  in  distinction  to  that  by  which 
the  resources  of  a  country  are  cinisi'd  to  diminish,  which  may 
be  called  fiuil  devc]n])iiient.  The  object  of  prepariitory  devel- 
opment is  the  construction  of  a  miK-hiue,  for  a  road  or  an  irri- 
gation reservoir  is  a  kind  of  machine,  and  a  cleared  field  mav 
lie  put  in  the  same  category,  since  it  is  a  portion  of  the  earth 
artificially  prepared  for  productive  purposes.  Incidentally,  of 
course,  preparatory  development  may  —  in  fact  must — involve 
some  final  development,  since  stone  must  be  quarried  to  build 
roads  and  dams,  and  food  and  coal  utilized  by  the  men  and 
prime  motors  employed  in  their  construction.  Indeed,  the  clear- 
ing of  land,  if  carried  too  far,  may  convert  this  incidental  effect 
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into  a  primary  one.  There  comos  a  time  in  the  clearing  of  a 
countTT  when  the  destruction  of  forests  to  produce  arable  land 
resulL  in  more  loss  than  gain;  for  lumber  itself  is  a  crop  and 
deatruction  is  not  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  it.  Hence  the 
progressive  clearing  of  forests  may  be  transformed  from  a  use- 
ful into  a  maleficently  accelerative  policy.  By  comparing  the 
two  kindfl  of  development,  it  becomes  clear  that  preparatory  de- 
velopment is  an  application  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns, 
and  that  it  is  only  final  development  which  seta  in  operation 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

We  have  ascertained  that  the  law  of  increasing  returnn  oper- 
ates to  diminish  the  duration  of  labor  required  to  accomplish 
a  given  amount  of  adjustment.  What  is  itB  effect  upon  in- 
tensity? Does  the  introduction  of  machinery  make  production 
more,  or  less,  pleasant?  In  agricultural  and  eertnin  other  pur- 
suits, where  it  relievcB  men  of  severe  muscular  effort,  it  usually 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  pain  involved  in  production,  but  in 
a  majority  of  cases  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  manufacturing  operations  which  absorb  more  and 
more  of  the  world's  labor. 

In  the  primitive  condition  of  production,  each  man  or  family 
obtained  the  food,  the  skins  for  elotliing,  the  wood  for  burning, 
and  the  mat<Tials  for  building  the  rude  shelters  which  served 
primitive  men  for  dwellings,  with  his  or  their  own  hands.  All 
that  each  family  ii'quired  was  produced  by  the  family,  and  no 
exchange  of  products  took  place.  This  condition  is  to  be  ob- 
served among  animals  and  is  called  individualietic  or  individual- 
ized prod  net  ion. 

As  the  ingenuity  of  men  resulted  in  the  invention  of  new 
articles  of  ii;m;,  however,  certain  individuals  confined  their  at- 
tention more  and  more  to  the  protluction  of  some  one  article, 
some  perhaps  making  bows  and  arrows,  others  making  no  bows 
and  arrows,  bnt  utilizing  those  made  by  their  fellows  in  the 
chase;  still  others  confining  their  attention  to  making  clothes 
or  pottery,  etc.  As  soon  as  such  a  division  of  production  had 
taken  place,  exchange  arose,  for  each  family  no  longer  satisfied 
all  its  own  requirements  by  its  own  activities,  but  only  a  part 
of  them.  To  supply  the  deficiency  it  produced  more  of  certain 
articles  than  for  its  otvn  purposes  were  required,  and  exchanged 
the  surplus  for  articles  which  it  did  not  produce,  but  which 
other  individual:*  produced  in  quantities  greater  than  were  re- 
quired for  Ihrir  use.  Thus  the  JKiw-maker  exchanged  his  bows 
with  the  hunters  of  the  vicinity  for  game  procured  by  them. 
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the  maker  of  clothing  similarly  exchanged  his  product  for  food 
or  other  desiderata,  and  thus  trade  or  commerce  arose,  and  by 
Blow  stages  developed  into  the  vast  aud  complex  system  of  local 
and  intomatinnal  exchange  which  to-day  occupies  bo  much  of  the 
world's  attention.  I  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  course  of 
this  development  or  to  comment  on  the  rise  of  the  system  of 
exchange  through  the  medium  of  money,  or  the  credit  system  — 
all  this  is  sufficiently  distnaaed  in  any  political  economy.  What 
I  do  desire  is  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  and  the  intensity  of  labor.  The  diviBifHi 
of  labor  which  gave  rise  to  exchange  is,  in  modern  industries, 
pushed  to  extremes.  Instead  of  confining  their  attention  to  the 
making  of  one  article,  the  operatives  in  modem  factories  make 
bvit  a  small  portion  thereof,  tlie  co-operative  labor  of  many  eueh 
operatives,  each  performing  a  separate  function,  being  required 
tn  produce  the  finished  article.  Production  which  thus  requirefl 
the  co-operntion  of  a  number  of  persons  is  known  as  sod^luitic 
or  socialized  production. 

It  is  found  that  by  this  method  the  sann?  number  of  operatives 
can  produce  far  more  in  a  given  time  than  if  each  o|iorative 
carries  on  a  succession  of  operations  resulting  in  the  production 
of  a  completcl  commodity,  as  in  the  more  primitive  methods  of 
manufacture;  mellinds  which  survive  in  some  kinds  of  produc- 
tion to-day.  Blacksmiths,  cabinet  makers,  and  masons,  for  ex- 
ample, employ  the  more  primitive  metliods  and  so  do  small 
farmers  and  fislierincn.  Less  tJian  tJiree  generations  ago,  cloth- 
ing, hcddiug,  talile  linen,  etc.,  was  spun  and  woven  at  home, 
tlie  women  of  the  household  starting  with  the  raw  material  and 
carrying  it  through  a  succession  of  operations  to  the  completed 
coat,  or  sheet,  or  table  cloth.  To-(lay  the  sumo  operations  are 
carried  on  with  far  less  labor  by  a  scries  of  complex  machines, 
spinners,  looms,  etc..  each  kind  of  machine  being  attended  hv  an 
ojierative  who  confines  his  attention  to  one  or  more  machines  of 
that  one  kind.  The  nmcliines  are  usually  power  driven  and 
largely  automatic,  tlie  duty  of  tlie  operatives  being  merely  the 
feeding  of  tlie  nincliincs  or  the  periodic  pressing  of  a  lever  or 
pulling  of  a  cord.  Tims  the  operatives  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
employed  by  the  macliincs  rather  than  to  employ  them;  they 
may,  indeeij,  lie  cnmjiared  to  a  part  of  the  maohine,  a  cog  or 
cam  whose  ahiiost  iuitniuiilie  aeiion  bus  not  as  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently simulated  by  a  mnebanicnl  device  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  tlie  human  hand  and  brain.  Continunlly,  liow- 
ever,  these  gaps  in  the  perfect  self-suflieiency  of  the  mechanism 
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are  filled  by  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  succossive  opera- 
tions of  production  are  performed  by  gigantic  automata  which 
do  eTerything  but  thiuk.  The  result  is  that  modem  production 
ifl  generally  exceedingly  monotonous,  involving  little  muscular, 
but  great  nervous,  strain,  and  as  all  productive  opt-rations  tend 
to  become  increasingly  automatic  and  self-regulating,  productive 
labor  tends,  in  most  industries,  to  become  increasingly  mo- 
notonous and  the  pain  involved  of  greater  intensity.  Division 
of  labor  then,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  while  they 
diminish  the  duration  required  for  a  given  amount  of  produc- 
tion, increase  the  intensity  of  a  given  duration  of  labor. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  industry  tends  to 
modify  another  factor  of  productivt-  cITieiency  —  the  skill  and 
interest  with  which  men  labor.  Oflior  things  being  equal, 
the  efficiency  of  production  is  a  direct  function  of  the?e.  Pro- 
duction by  machinery  tends  to  disponse  with  the  need  of  the 
first  and  to  diminish  the  second;  the  former  being  a  good, 
the  latter  a  bad  effect.  The  less  skill  required  of  a  laborer,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  such  as  is  required  will  be  supplied, 
and  the  less  labor  will  be  needed  to  acquire  capacity  for  pro- 
duction. The  less  interested  a  laborer  is  in  his  work,  the  less 
likely  is  he  to  apply  the  skill  he  possesses,  and  the  speed  of  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  product  both  suffer.  Hence 
independent  of  its  effect  upon  productive  intensity,  loss  of  in- 
terest tends  to  inefficiency  of  production. 

Tjet  us  now  define  a  labor-sarinij  machine.  We  have  shown 
that  labor  should  bo  nieasnred  by  duration  times  intensity.  Is 
this  true  of  labor  with  a  machine?  It  is,  but  the  labor  involved 
in  producing  and  maintaining  the  machine  must  be  considered 
in  the  calculation.  Suppose  a  man  who  owns  a  spade  has  an 
acre  of  ground  to  turn  over.  Suppose  in  order  to  save  himself 
labor,  he  constructs  a  crude  plow  for  the  purpose  which  is 
worn  out  after  turning  over  the  acre.  Ijrnoring  the  labor  in- 
volved by  the  horses  which  draw  the  plow,  if  the  labor  of  making 
it  plus  the  labor  of  turning  over  the  acre  therewith  is  greater 
than  that  of  turning  it  over  with  the  spade,  it  is  elear  that  no 
labor  is  saved  by  the  production  and  use  of  the  plow.  Tt  is 
not  a  labor-saving  machine.  Suppose,  however,  the  plow,  though 
costing  the  same  labor  to  make,  has  been  well  enough  made  to 
plow  one  hundred  acres  before  wearing  out.  Tt  will  then  he 
necessary  to  add  to  the  labor  of  plowing  the  field  hut  yjif  the 
labor  involved  in  making  the  plow,  and  this,  if  it  is  less  than 
that  of  spading  an   acre,   as   it   obviously   will   be,  will   con- 
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etitute  tlie  plow  a  labor-saving  machine.  It  is  clear  that  all 
repairs  niaJc  on  the  plow  will  have  to  be  calculated  in  the 
total.  Noiv  it  makes  no  difference  whether  A  makes  the  ma- 
chine ami  A  uses  it,  or  whether  A,  B,  and  C  make  the  machine 
and  D,  E,  and  F  use  it;  the  same  nile  applien.  The  labor  cost 
of  a  given  amount  of  production  by  the  employment  of  a  given 
machine  M  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  thr«)e  terms :  ( I )  The 
labor  involved  in  designing  and  making  M  —  the  initial  coat  I, 
multiplied  by  a  coefficient  (k)  representing  the  fraction  which 
the  given  amount  of  production  is  of  the  total  amount  of  which 
the  machine  is  capable.  (2)  The  total  labor  cost  of  repairs  R, 
multiplied  by  a  fractional  coefficient  (p)  indicating  th.'  propor- 
tion of  the  total  ropuirs  to  be  credited  to  the  given  amount  of 
production.  (3)  The  labor  cost  L  of  operating  the  machine 
during  said  production.  Calling  the  labor  cost  t..C.  and  ex- 
pressing the  proposition  in  mathematical  form,  we  have: 

L.C.=  {k)I+  (p)K  +  L 
If  this  ([uantity  is  less  than  Hint  required  hud  M  not  been  used, 
then  M  is  a  labor-saving  machine  —  otherwise,  it  is  not.  It  is 
evident  that  the  machine  M  may  have  been  produced  by  the  use 
of  other  machines  M,,  M,,  M,,  etc.,  and  the  term  L.C.  must 
in  each  case  Iw  calculated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
labor  cost  is  calculated  in  any  other  instance  of  production.  These 
machines  in  turn  may  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  other  ma- 
chines, and  thus  it  becomei'  clear  that  the  ial>or  cost  of  any  item  of 
modem  production  contains  sums  which  must  be  credited  to 
some  of  the  earliest  machines  made  by  the  hand  of  man ;  but 
after  going  back  in  this  manner  a  very  little  dif^tance  the  sums 
to  be  credited  to  earlier  machines  become  negligibly  small.  For 
convenience,  we  may  call  the  term  (k)I  the  fin^l  term,  the  term 
(p)K  the  spcrmd  term,  and  the  term  L  the  lliirdicrw,  of  the  labor 
cost  Ij.C.  Many  products  cannot  be  made  at  all  witliout  the 
use  of  machinery.  The  first  machine  for  making  these  products 
is,  in  that  case,  of  course.  lal>or-saving,  whatever  the  labor  cost. 
In  modern  industry,  it  fref|Ueiitly  happens  that,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arts,  old  machines  are  replaced  by  improved 
types  long  Ix'fore  they  are  worn  out.  In  this  contingency,  the 
total  productive  capacity  will  be.  not  the  productive  capacity 
before  wearing  ont,  but  the  capacity  before  being  replaced. 

We  may  now  direct  attention  to  a  distinction  of  vital  import 
in  the  economy  of  happiiu'ss  —  that  between  the  smtieni  and 
non'Seniimt  factors  nf  production.  When  a  man  employs  a 
machine    in    a   productive  operation,  two  factors   are  combined 
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to  prodnce  the  resnlt,  the  man  and  the  machine.  The  first  la  the 
sentient,  the  second,  the  nonsenlient  factor  of  production.  The 
labor  coat  of  such  an  operation  must  be  calculated  as  in  all  other 
eases,  namely,  by  the  equation  above  given. 

The  first  two  terms  (k)I  and  (p)K  are  the  terms  of  the  non- 
sentient,  the  third  term  h  of  the  sentient  factor.  When  a  la- 
bor-saving machine  is  introduced  into  production,  the  first  two 
terms  may  or  may  not  be  increased,  but  the  third  term  is  dimin- 
ished, and  diminished  in  such  a  degree  that  the  sum  of  the 
three  terms  is  less  than  before.  If  the  last  condition  is  not  ful- 
filled the  machine  is  not  a  labor-saving  one,  and  is  not  an 
economic  factor  in  production  however  efBcient  it  may  be  in 
other  respects. 

In  the  preceding  brief  discussion  of  the  economics  of  pro- 
duction, three  points  appear  clearly:  (1)  Average  labor  is  un- 
pleasant. (2)  Machinery  does  not  diminish  the  intensity  of  its 
unpleasantness,  but  (3)  May  diminish  its  duration  without  de- 
crease, and  even  with  increase,  in  the  productive  power  per 
capita. 

Thus  machinery  ma^  be  employed  to  save  labor,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  must  be.  It  is  a  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  production;  that  is,  of  increasing  the  ratio  between 
a  given  amount  of  production  and  its  labor  cost,  and  this  may 
obviously  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  three  of  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  economist:  (1)  The  amount  of  production 
may  remain  constant  and  the  labor  cost  decrease.  (2)  The 
labor  cost  may  remain  constant  and  the  amount  of  production 
increase.  (3)  The  labor  cost  may  decrease  and  the  amount  of 
production  increase.  To  the  question  of  which  of  these  three 
policies  it  is  most  economic  for  society  to  adopt  —  of  which  will 
most  increase  the  margin  of  self-support  —  we  shall  return 
when  better  prepared  to  decide.  Such  preparation  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  object  of  production  —  consumption. 

The  intelligent  understanding  of  consumption  requires  that  a 
current  delusion  be  dissipated  at  the  outset  of  our  discussion. 
Dogmatic  political  economy  has  only  an  incidental  interest  in 
consumption,  whereas  real  political  economy  has  a  cardinal  inter- 
est in  it.  The  dogmatic  economist  regards  that  labor  only  as  pro- 
ductive which  results  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the 
destruction  or  dissipation  of  wealth  by  men  tn  the  attainment 
of  ends  —  whether  useful  or  useless  —  he  calls  consumption. 
Here  is  a  case  of  verbal  emasculation,  and  it  affords  an  im- 
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prrasive  example  of  the  bam>ful  results  of  that  variety  of  logo- 
mania.  Coitipare  this  imraaterial  distinction  of  the  dogmatic 
economist  with  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  present  work 
between  production  and  consuiuption.  Which  ia  the  more  likely 
to  be  of  pervice  in  expressing  propositions  of  interest  to  Rcntient 
beings  ?  Important  terms  should  express  important  objects  of, 
or  distinctions  in,  experience.  By  ignoring  this  maxim  of 
common  sense  and  giving  unimportant  meanings  to  thoir  funda- 
mental terms,  economists  are,  at  the  outset,  beset  by  the  danger 
of  promulgating  propositions,  true  perhaps,  but  of  slight  human 
interest,  and  observation  proves  that  it  is  a  danger  they  have 
been  unable  to  avoid.  By  substituting  such  immaterial  proposi- 
tions for  material  ones  as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of  society,  they 
have  hopelessly  deflected  the  tJiought  and  policies  of  modem 
states  from  the  path  of  common  sense  into  that  of  practomaniil 
—  from  utility  into  commercialiam.  Xjet  na  trace  their  mode 
of  accomplishing'  this. 

After  making  their  arbitrary  distinction  between  production 
and  consumption  they  protred  to  distinguish  between  productive 
and  unproductive  consinnptiun.     Thus,  Mill  soys: 

"The  distinction  of  Pro<Uictive  and  Unproductive  is  applicable 
to  consumption  as  well  as  lo  labour.  All  tlio  members  of  the 
community  are  not  labourers,  but  oil  are  coiisum<^rs,  and  consume 
either  unprodnetively  or  productively.  Whoever  contributes  noth- 
ing' directly  or  indirectly,  to  proihiction,  is  on  unproductive  con- 
sumer. The  only  productive  consumers  are  productive  labourers; 
the  labour  of  direction  being  of  course  included,  as  well  as  that 
of  execution.  But  (he  consumption  even  of  proihictive  labourers 
is  not  all  of  it  productive  consiimptiim.  'i'berc  ia  unproductive 
consumption  by  productive  consumers.  Wliiit  they  consume  in 
keeping  up  or  improving  their  health,  strength,  and  capacities 
of  work,  or  in  rearing  other  productive  liilKiurers  to  succeed  them 
is  productive  consumption.  But  consumption  on  pleasures  or 
lusuriea,  whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  iiulustrious,  since  pro- 
duction is  neitlier  its  object  nor  is  in  any  way  ailvanced  by  it, 
must  be  reckoned  unproductive;  ivilh  a  reservation  jierhaps  of 
a  certain  quantum  of  cnjoyTncut  which  may  be  classed  arnon^; 
necessaries,  since  anything  sli<irt.  of  it  would  not  l>e  consistent 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  of  Inliour.  That  alone  is  productive 
consumption,  which  goes  to  maintain  and  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  community;  either  those  residing  in  its  soil,  in 
its  materials,  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  its  instruments  of 
production,  or  in  its  people,"' 
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After  dwelling  upon  unproductive  consumption  and  the  labor 
required  to  make  it  possible,  he  proceeds : 

"We  see,  however,  by  this,  that  there  is  a  distinction,  more 
important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than  even  that  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labour;  the  distinction,  namely, 
between  labour  for  the  supply  of  productive,  and  for  the  supply 
of  unproductive,  conaumption ;  between  labour  employed  in  keep- 
ing up  or  in  adding  to  the  productive  resources  of  the  country, 
and  that  which  is  employed  otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  a  part  only  is  destined  to  be  consumed  productively;  the 
remainder  supplies  the  unproductive  consumption  of  producers, 
and  the  entire  consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes.  Suppose 
that  the  proportion  of  the  annual  produce  applied  to  the  first 
purpose  amounts  to  half;  then  one-half  the  productive  labourers 
of  the  country  are  all  that  are  employed  in  the  operationa  on 
which  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country  depends.  The  other 
half  are  occupied  from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration in  producing  thinga  which  are  consumed  and  disappear 
without  return ;  and  whatever  this  half  consume  is  as  completely 
lost,  as  to  any  permanent  effect  on  the  national  resources  as  if  it 
were  consumed  un productively."  • 

It  is  here  that  Mill  slips  into  his  own  and  the  reader's  mind 
the  confusion  which  renders  the  science  of  economics  so  danger- 
ous, for  all  dogmatic  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  the 
present  time  make  the  same  error.  Mill  speaks  of  "a  distinc- 
tion more  important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than  even 
that  between  productive  and  unproductive  labor."  What  docs 
he  mean  by  "important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community?"  The 
latter  part  of  the  quotation  shows  that  he  means  "important 
to  the  accumulation  of  a  community's  wealth,"  and  his  whole 
work,  as  well  as  that  of  other  economists,  shows  that  it  is  deemed 
the  proper  policy  of  a  community  to  accumulate  wealth  as 
rapidly  as  pos,sible.  This  requires  that  production  be  made  a 
maximum  and  consumption  a  minimum.  In  other  words  typical 
economists  confuse  productive  with  vsefid  and  unproductive 
with  uselfss,  and  infer  that  men  should  consume  only  in  order 
that  they  may  produce,  instead  of  producing  in  order  that  they 
may  consume.  Economists,  of  course,  do  not  explicitly  main- 
tain this.  On  the  contrary,  in  words,  tliey  disavow  the  doctrine. 
Thus  Mill  utters  this  pregnant  truth: 

1  Ibid. 
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"  It  would  he  a  great  error  to  tpfrrot  the  Hrge  proportion  of 
the  annual  produce  which  m  an  opulent  country  go's  to  oupply 
unpnxiuctivc  consumption  It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  torn 
munity  has  ao  much  lo  spare  from  its  necessities  for  its  pleasures 
and  fir  alj  higher  utes  ThiH  portion  of  the  produce  is  the  fund 
from  wliieh  all  the  wants  of  the  crnimunitj,  otiier  than  that  of 
mere  living,  are  provided  for,  the  mfnsure  of  its  means  of  enjoy 
ment  and  of  its  power  of  occompliJiinn  all  piirpoaci  not  pro- 
ductive That  90  great  a  eurpluB  shiuld  be  available  for  such 
purjio'-P'  and  that  it  should  b©  appliLd  to  tliem,  can  only  be  ft 
subjeit  of  conRratulation  The  things  to  be  rcffretted  and  which 
are  not  incapable  of  being  remedieid,  are  the  prodigious  inequality 
with  which  this  surplus  le  distributed  the  little  worth  of  the  objecta 
to  whiLh  the  greater  part  of  it  la  dcvot«d,  and  the  large  share 
whidi  falU  to  the  lot  of  persons  who  render  no  equivalent  aerviofl 

Kiid    iMil]    followed   up   thia  snggeation   and   eougbt  maam 

wilt  n  li\  w  I  nlth  might  be  applied  economically  in  the  production 
of  iiiji]  MIC"  "u.iri-lins  ^(  Ttjo  RTiii  ]\  fcr  thi  pnidigioiis  in- 
equality "  nliuti  lip  ob*nr\((!  hi«  word-,  would  have  hid  more 
force  But  hi  does  nntliinr;  of  the  kind  Ho  proceed-  on  the 
impluation  that  produdnc  nud  useful  acts  ire  idonticil  instead 
of  on  its  e\pliiit  disuottil  and  nioiltrn  vintors  of  hi-,  school 
follow  in  his  -tcp-  'ili(\  ill  prnmd  on  tiie  assumption  that 
the  distinction  bitMccn  productnt  and  unprodiipti\c  labor  and 
consHiiiptiou  IS  inijortant  not  onli  to  tin  weilth  of  a  eom- 
munit\  hut  to  the  lonununit;  itsdf  'Ibe  f  ut  is  that  it  is  not 
Of  trtur-c,  ctonomist-  if  it  ilfords  them  aiiiusemeut,  ire  entitled 
to  point  out  lint  Idior  ni n  hi  duided  into  two  classes  pro- 
ducti\i  and  unproduttuc  just  is  onlliropologists  are  entitled  to 
point  out  tint  mini  iml  ni\  \k  dnided  into  ttto  classes,  the 
bcwln-kcnd  and  tht  uiibr  uli|sl^<  nd  Both  asseverations  liow- 
tier  are  of  tint  clu-s  of  jiiopositmus  wliuh  are  uninteropting,  if 
true  Th(  hirm  cotno  iii  lonlii-m^  thi  di-timtion  betHcen  pro- 
duftue  and  unprnduitnc  «itl  tl  it  hetuoin  useful  ind  useless 
It  has  alreadv  bienohscn  1  tl  it  i  pun  h  prodiictuo  (Mstenee 
18  not  self -support  in  J  lint  if  invih  m  outj'ut  of  more  pain 
than  of  pleasure  I  nh  s  (In  mt  nsitv  of  lonsumption  then  is 
consideriblc,  it  is  iin|ns-ili|(  m  a  \iorIl  in  which  men  devote 
the  imjoritv  of  thin  \nl  mtr  hours  to  pruhKfi  m  totu  ike  their 
averi^'i  icts  stlf  sii|i|  utmg  or  vuirlli  wliiK  In  suih  a  world 
life  IS  not  v\ortli  Inin^  iml  v\ere  it  not  for  the  fear  of  death 

1  Ibid. 
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men  would  not  consent  to  live  in  perpetual  production.  The 
definite  integral  of  happiness  for  an  average  productive  day  is 
negative.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  clear  that  practomania 
is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  deviation  from  common  sense  — 
a  deviation  which  society  can  ill  afford  to  tolerate. 

Let  ua  suppose  a  steam-ongineer  to  have  practomania.  Sup- 
pose hy  burning  his  coal  with  maximum  efficiency  of  adapta- 
tion he  can  produce  twelve  pounde  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal; 
steam  is  what  he  seeks,  and  hence  he  desires  a  surplus  of  it,  but 
he  must  use  some  of  it  in  mining  and  hoisting  hia  coal.  Let  ua 
assume  that  he  has  machinery  whereby  by  the  use  of  one  pound 
of  steam  he  can  mine  one  pound  of  coal.  By  consuming  this 
one  pound  economically  in  hia  boilers  he  can  produce  twelve 
pounds  of  steam,  which  gives  him  a  surplus  of  eleven  pounds  of 
steam  for  every  pound  of  coal  mined.  But  if  he  has  practo- 
mania, he  will  not  do  this.  He  will  reason  thus :  "  In  order  to 
produce  steam,  coal  must  be  mined,  and  the  more  coal  the  more 
steam.  Hence  I  must  produce  all  the  coal  possible;  this  may 
be  accomplished  best  by  utilizing  all  the  steam  I  generate  in  the 
mining  of  coal."  By  this  method  he  would,  of  course,  obtain  a 
great  accumulation  of  coal,  and  if  ho  burned  it  economically  this 
accumulation  would  continually  increase;  suppose,  however,  he 
paid  no  attention  to  (he  economy  of  consumption,  but  so  fed  the 
coal  to  the  boilers  that  some  obtained  much  more  than  that  re- 
quired for  ma.xinmni  efficiency  and  some  much  less.  It  is  clear  that 
in  this  way  he  would  obtain  a  wretched  efficiency  of  adaptation 
and  would  get  neither  a  surplus  of  steam  nor  an  accumulation  of 
coal.  In  fact,  lie  might  get  a  deficit  of  steam,  and  have  to  buy 
it  from  some  other  producer  in  order  to  get  enough  to  mine  his 
coal.  Hence  an  engineer  with  practomania  would  not  only  fail 
to  make  his  steam  plant  self-supporting  —  he  might  achieve  a 
negative  margin  of  self-support  —  that  is,  a  deficit.  What 
would  be  thought  of  such  an  engineer?  Would  anyone  say  he 
used  common  sense  in  his  business?  Would  Justice  imitate  him 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  society  whose  business  is  the  produc- 
tion of  happiness?  Not  if  she  had  common  sense.  Political 
economists,  however,  invite  us  to  adopt  just  such  a  policy.  So 
far  as  tbcy  consider  happiness  as  an  end  at  all  they  reason  like 
the  mad  engineer.  In  order  to  produce  happiness,  wealth  must 
be  produced,  and  the  more  wealth  the  more  happiness.  Hence 
we  must  produce  all  the  wealth  possible;  this  may  he  accom- 
plished hy  employing  all  our  leisure  or  potentiality  of  happiness 
in  the  production  of  wealth.     By  this  method,  wealth  may  be 
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accuumlati'rl  most  rapidly.  Yes,  but  how  are  we  to  get  a  surplus 
of  happini'SB  by  tliis  method?  Can  we  afford  to  pay  no  attentioii 
to  the  economy  of  coneuniption  of  wt'flltb?  Ecouomists.  by 
completely  ignoring  the  ecouomy  of  L-oiisuniption,  leave  us  to 
infer  that  we  can. 

Every  busineas  man  knows  that  to  permit  productive  loachin- 
erj  to  stand  lie  when  t  might  be  employed  in  production  is  an 
un  cono  pol  c\  buppose  those  who  at  present  are  chiefly  in- 
str  mental  n  gu  d  n^,  tl  e  affairs  of  society,  the  Btatesraen  and 
econo  u  ota  f  our  day  should' regard  themselves  as  the  managers 
for  or  r  p  esentat  a  of,  Justice  on  earth;  responsible  to  her 
for  the  ju  t  anago  ent  of  tlie  machinery  of  happiness  pro- 
vided b)  terrestrial  conilitions.  What  excuse  could  they  offer 
for  permitting  the  happiness  producing  mechanisms  —  the 
sentient  beings  of  the  earth  — to  stand  idle  eo  large  a  part  of 
the  time  —  idle,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  production  of  happiness 
is  concerned:-'  Would  tlicy  Ii:im'  m  bi'tt'T  excuse  than  tlie  mad 
engineer  ior  allowjiig  the  niiu-hiucry  in  tlieir  charge  to  consume 
most  of  its  time  in  producing  tioiuctbing  other  than  that  which 
it  is  its  object  lo  produce;  and  if  they  offered  ignorance  as  an 
excuse  —  what  excuse  would  they  offer  for  ignorance?  Why  do 
they  not  inform  thcmselvos  of  what  the  end  of  Ju^^tice  is,  before 
they  attempt  lo  seek  it.  Would  they  bo  guilty  of  such  a  travesty 
in  any  of  the  coiuiiion  affairs  of  life?  If  not,  can  they  offer  any 
excuse  tor  tlicir  ouiis.-iion,  save  that  custom  has  seduced  them 
from  common  sense!' 

We  have  seen  Ouit  the  margin  of  self-support  of  an  act  may  be 
incrciised  bv  one  iir  more  of  three  effects  u[>on  consumption: 
(1)  By  increasing  its  intensity  algcljriiically,  (^)  By  increasing 
its  duration  if  positive.  (:()  By  dimiiiisliing  its  duration  if 
negative,     l/'t  us  consiiler  positive  eonsuiuplion  lirst. 

As  in  the  ciise  of  proiluetiiiii,  consuiuption  may  be  monotonous 
or  vnried.  A  ease  of  monotonous  consumption  is  represented  in 
Fig.  8,  C-i).  It  reseiTLbles  the  similar  curve  of  production,  but, 
of  course,  it  ranges  luuch  higher.  'I'lie  curve  shown  is  merely 
typical  —  some  eurvi's  would  bo  stwper  —  others  would  cross 
the  X  a.\is;  nor  is  such  a  thing  inconsistent  with  acts  of  positive 
consuiu]ttion,  since  such  acts  arc  moridy  those  designed  to  pro- 
duce happiness  —  they  may  fail  in  their  design.  Cur\'e  (2) 
simply  ilhistrates  what  is  familiar  to  everyone,  that  successive 
repetitions  of  the  same  cause  of  happiness  normally  result  in  a 
progressively  diuLinishing  amount  of  happiness.  Satiation  is 
approached  relatively  rapidly  —  we  tire  of  tilings.    This  is  true 
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whether  the  eause  continually  excites  the  sight,  the  hearing,  the 
taste,  the  smell,  the  touch,  or  even  thought  or  emotion.  Examples 
will  occur  to  anyone.  The  characteristic  of  human  nature  ex- 
pressed by  this  curve  is  generally  referred  to  in  the  familiar 
observation  that  pleasure  palls.  Of  course,  it  is  not  pleasure, 
but  consumptive  acts,  which  pall.  Pleasure  is  always  pleasur- 
able; but  the  reiteration  of  the  same  cause  of  pleasure  does  not 
continue  to  produce  the  same  pleasurable  effect.  This  is  what 
people  mean  when  they  say  they  are  tired  of  pleasure  —  they  are 
not  tired  of  pleasure,  but  of  a  particular  cause  of  it.  If  they 
abandon  a  certain  cause  of  pleasure  for  one  normally   perhaps  a 

Fatiove  Curves  of  Consumption. 

Consecutive  consumptive  hours 


Flg.8. 

cause  of  pain,  it  iw  commonly  because,  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances, the  second  causi'  gives  them  more  pleasure  than 
the  first,  though  nonnally  tlie  reverse  is  true. 

When  the  causes  of  pleasure  are  varied  —  when  different  kinds 
of  pleasure  succtTd  one  another,  instead  of  the  same  kind,  tha 
diminishing  return  in  pleasure  is  less  marked.  Satiation  is  ap- 
proached h-ss  rapidly.  Curve  (1)  in  Fig.  8  represents  such  a 
succession  of  consumptive  acts,  though  the  intensity  is  too  great 
to  bo  typical. 

Of  course,  a  succession  of  pleasures  might  produce  all  sorts  of 
Suctuationa  in  a  curve.     That  shown  ie  intcaded  to  repieacnt 
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simply  the  effect  of  a  succcBsion  of  varied  positive  eoueump- 
tive  nets,  wliieii,  if  experienced  separately,  would  produce  the 
same  average  intensity  of  pleasure.  It  is  intended  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  even  varied  pleasures  pal!,  though  lees 
rapidly  than  raonotooous  ones.  Indeed,  it  is  a  familiar  observa- 
tion that  we  appreciate  pleasure  more  keenly  after  a  period  of 
indifference,  or  of  pain.  Here  again  we  mean  that  the  same  act 
or  cause  will  produce  more  pleasure  when  preceded  hy  pain  than 
when  preceded  by  pleasure.  We  appreciate  tiie  cause  more 
keenly  —  not  the  pleasure  more  keenly.  It  would  be  abeurd  to 
say  that  the  same  pleasure  gives  us  more  or  less  pleasure  tlian  it 
gives.  This  would  be  a  contradiction,  since  it  would  he  saying 
a  pleasure  was  greater  or  teas  than  itself.  What  we  mean  is  that 
the  same  cause  of  pleasure  yields  more  pleasure  in  the  first  case 
than  in  the  second.  The  characteristic  of  human  nature  thus 
expressed  has  led  some  philosopherB  to  a  very  absurd  doctrine  — 
the  doctrine,  namely,  that  pleasure  is  impossible  without  pain, 
or  pain  without  pleasure.  They  tell  us  that  the  one  is  recoji- 
nizcd  simply  by  contrast  with  the  other.  Were  this  true  it  would 
be  impossible  to  experience  either,  for  when  should  we  begin? 
A  newly  horn  infant  could  feel  no  pain  because  it  had  not  al- 
ready felt  pleasure;  it  could  feel  no  pleasure  because  it  had  not 
already  felt  pain.  Thus  it  could  not  begin  to  feel  either.  There- 
fore, it  could  never  feel  either.  The  notion  that  scalding  water 
would  not  hurt  a  person  who  had  not  felt  pleasure  is  a  highly 
speculative  one.  Despite  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine,  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  maintain  the  beneficence  of  pain  on 
the  ground  that  without  it  wo  could  have  no  pleasure,  and  thus 
convince  themselves  that  the  way  to  escape  being  miserable  is  to 
he  miserable. 

Another  doctrine  allied  to  this  one  is  that  known  as  the  law  of 
compensation  —  the  notion  that  by  some  occult  process  or  other, 
the  pain  and  pleasure  in  the  life  of  each  individual  balance  one 
another,  and  the  same  surplus  of  happiness  —  positive  or  nega- 
tive —  is  attained,  however  we  may  attempt  to  alter  it.  This  is  a 
fiiiiious  view  of  Emerson,  though  true  to  the  idealism  of  ob- 
scurity, he  docs  not  state  it  thus  definitely.  He  seems  to  regard 
it  as  a  sort  of  law  of  nature  and  attempts  to  establi.-ih  it  hy  the 
inductive  method,  handling  that  method  much  as  a  hod-carrier 
would  handle  a  scalpel.  Tliat  compensation  is  frequently  to  be 
observed  in  the  world  there  is  no  need  to  deny,  hut  that  it  is 
universal,  or  even  common,  (here  is  no  reason  to  believe.  The 
doctrine  simply  leads  to  fatalism,  for  if  such  an  inexorable  re< 
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lation  between  pleasure  and  pain  exists,  then,  indeed,  it  is 
useless  for  man  to  attempt  the  hettemient  of  his  own  condition 
or  that  of  his  fellows;  for  should  he  succeed  in  eliminating  a 
certain  amount  of  pain,  he  would,  perforce,  have  eliminated  its 
equivalent  of  pleasure  at  the  same  time,  and  should  he  succeed 
in  producing  a  given  amount  of  pleasure,  it  would  be  of  no 
service,  since  in  so  doing,  he  must  produce  its  equivalent  of 
pain.  Fortunately  we  do  not  need  to  regard  these  spcculafiona 
seriously  —  they  are  not  derived  from  experience,  but  have  been 
suggested  by  the  general  effect  of  pain  in  increasing  our  sensi- 
tiveness to  pleasurable  stimuli,  and  the  corresponding  elTect  of 
pleasure  in  increasing  our  sensitiveness  to  painful  stimuli. 

The  two  laws,  or  rather  two  examples  of  the  same  law,  we 
have  noticed,  may  bo  called  the  fatigue  laws  of  mimotonous  and 
varied  consumption  respectively;  they  correspond  closely  to  the 
similar  laws  of  fatigue  of  production,  and,  indeed,  result  from 
the  same  characterisitic  of  the  nervous  system — a  decreasinply 
pleasurable,  or  increasingly  painful,  reaction  to  successive 
stimuli,  the  change  being  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  similar  than 
of  dissimilar  stimuli. 

WTien  wo  approach  negative  consumption,  matters  are  not  so 
simple  and  there  are  no  laws  of  production  corresponding,  since 
negative  production  could  only  mean  destruction  —  a  process  of 
maladjustment  instead  of  adjustment,  retarding  insteiid  of  pro- 
moting the  production  of  complete  desiderata;  and  hence  not 
normally  useful  at  nil.  So  long  as  men  have  needs,  however, 
negative  consumption  will  he  useful. 

The  first  point  we  should  observe  is  that  man's  capacity  for 
pain  is  much  greater  than  his  capacity  for  pleasure  —  that  he 
can  experience  intensities  of  pain  to  which  no  intensity  of 
pleasure  of  which  he  is  capable  are  equivalent.  For  example, 
what  intensity  of  pleasure,  lasting  say  for  one  minute,  would  a 
person  be  willing  to  exchange  for  the  pain  involved  in  having 
his  hand  held  in  boiling  water  for  one  minute.  It  is  doubtful 
wbether  a  duration  of  one  thousand  or  even  several  thousand 
minute-  of  the  iriost  intense  pleasure  of  which  he  is  capable 
tt-oubi  be  equivalent  to  one  minute  of  snch  pain.  This  means 
that  man  is  at  least  several  thousand  times  more  capable  of  pain 
than  of  pleasure.  It  would,  perhaps,  he  fniitless  to  seek  a 
reason  for  this  unfortunate  difference  in  capacity,  but  we  may 
incidentally  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  think  they  see 
evidences  of  beneficence  in  the  operations  of  nature  to  a  con- 
.lideration  suggested  by  it.     As  already  remarked,  it  is  a  fact 
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open  fo  the  observation  of  anyone  that  there  are  normally  many 
thousands  of  ways  in  which  a  man  can  prodiu-c  pain  in  himself 
or  others  to  one  in  which  he  can  produce  pleosunt.  The  average 
intensity  of  pain  which  he  can  produce  beinp  thouaanda  of  times 
greater  than  the  average  intensity  of  iileasiire,  his  opportunity 
for  pain  is  thus  not  only  thousands  but  milli'iTui  of  times  greater 
than  his  opportunity  for  pleasure,  and  a  disproportion  the 
game  in  kind,  but  probably  less  in  degree,  obtains  among 
other  sentient  beings.  Can  we  appropriately  call  a  universe  in 
which  such  a  condition  obtains  beneficent?  Can  we  perceive 
beneficence  immanent  in  ita  design?  If  so,  what  term  shouM 
wc  apply  to  a  universe  where  the  capacities  of  sentient  beings 
for  pleasure  and  pain  were  reversed?  Where  man's  opportunity 
for  pleasure  was  millions  of  times  his  opportunity  for  pain? 
^\1iere  it  was  as  easy  to  produce  pleasure  and  as  diRiimlt  to  pro- 
duce pain  as  in  our  world  it  is  to  do  the  reverse?  Would  it  not 
be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  in  fitch  a  universe  beneficence 
was  immanent,  and  if  so,  how  can  we  withhold  the  term  tna- 
Icflfvnt  from  a  universe  in  which  these  obviously  beneficent  re- 
lations are  reversed?  Wc  do  not  jiroposc  to  speculate  on  this 
matter,  since  speculation  would  lead  nowhere,  but  we  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  thos^e  who  claim  that  the  universe  and  its 
laws  are  intrinsically  beneficent. 

In  a  succession  of  long-continued  painful  stimuli  the  same 
effects  of  fatigue  arc  often  to  be  observed  as  result  from  the 
application  of  pleasurable  slimuU.  I^ong  continuance  of  pain 
results  in  numbness  or  insensitiveness  more  or  less  marked,  and 
this  is  particularly  so  of  monotonous  pain.  The  fatigue  effects 
of  pain  are  not  so  uniform  as  those  of  pleasure,  however.  Con- 
tinuous pain,  whether  monotonous  or  varietl,  may  induce  second- 
ary nervous  cfi'ccts,  which  result  in  marked  intensification  more 
tlian  counterbalancing  the  effects  of  numbness,  and  these  second- 
ary cfTccts  niiiy  fluctuate  in  any  degree.  Two  cff«'ts  unknown 
in  the  cuse  of  pleasurable  sensations  may  be  noticed,  resulting 
directly  frnm  man's  greater  capiicity  for  pain  than  for  pleasure. 
Severe  )tiiin  may,  and  if  sntlioiently  severe,  in  fact  does,  lead  to 
unconsciousness,  thus  curiuj;  itself,  and  severe  pain  long  eon- 
rosiilt  in  dcstrintive  changes  in  the  nervous  system, 
lanontly  alTcct  the  sensitiveness  or  capacity  of  the 
ir  eiilicr  pain  or  pleasure.  When  the  elastic  limit  of 
b;is  been  ]i;issc<i  roiii]>lcte  rccovorv  is  impossible, 
suiting  from  loii.L'  illiir.s.  or  intense  grief,  or  fear,  is 
■  of  this  efi'cit.     A    dist.ussion   of  thcise   phenomena 
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would,  however,  be  out  of  place  here.  To  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, whose  applicstioQ  consists  in  considerable  part  in  acts  of 
negative  altruistic  consumption,  such  matters  are  of  importance, 
but  in  the  formulation  of  political  precepts  only  the  most  uni- 
versal or  marked  features  may  be  considered. 

Two  other  characteristics  of  human  nature  should  be  mentioned 
here.  The  effect  of  pleasure  and  pain  on  memories  and  expec- 
tations. It  is  not  always,  but  it  is  usually,  tnie  that  pleasant 
experiences  are  those  which  it  gives  most  pleasure  to  recall, 
whereas  painful  experiences  are  painful  to  recall.  Hence  the 
retrospective  effect  of  pleasurable  acts  is  an  increase  —  of  pain- 
ful acts  a  decrease  in  pleasure.  Tliis  same  result  is  much  more 
marked  when  we  come  to  anticipatory  effects.  Tlie  anticipation 
of  pleasure  is  itself  a  pleasure,  often  greater  in  truth  than  the 
realization,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pain.  These  antici- 
patory effects  should  not  he  disregarded  in  estimating  the  pre- 
sumable surplus  of  happiness  to  he  derived  from  a  given 
experience.  Indeed,  no  small  proportion  of  the  total  happiness 
experienced  by  mankind  is  that  of  anticipation,  though  realiza- 
tion by  no  means  always  follows,  Nevertheless,  cxelnsive  of  the 
effects  of  disappointment,  such  plensurahle  anticipations, 
whether  fulfilled  or  not,  are  an  unmitigated  benefit,  and  were 
mankind  denied  the  pleasure  they  afford  the  total  surplus  would 
be  much  smaller  than  it  is.  Offsetting  these  pleasurable  antici- 
pations are  painful  ones.  Anxiety  and  dejection  concerning  the 
future  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  sum  total  of  the  misery 
of  the  human  race. 

By  the  e/fidency  of  consumption  1  mean  the  ratio  of  the 
happiness  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  production  required  to  complete  it:  so  that  the  efficiency  of 
consumption  varies  directly  as  the  quantity  of  happiness  and 
inversely  as  the  production  necessary  to  cause  if.  By  the  >on- 
sumpfive  pov-cr  or  capacitt/  of  a  given  individual,  or  assemblage 
thereof,  I  mean  the  amount  of  happiness  achievable  by  him  or 
them  by  the  consumption  of  a  given  amount  of  wealth  in  a 
given  time:   i.  e.,  the  rate  of  production  of  happiness. 

The  distinctions  we  have  discussed  and  the  principles  we  have 
undertaken  to  establish  (for  so  obvious  are  they  that  to  point 
them  out  is  to  establish  them)  will  bo  of  most  service  as  guides 
to  political  conduct  if  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  value 
of  an  individual  life  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  output 
of  happiness  of  society.  Therefore  we  must  next  inquire  under 
what  conditions  the  life  of  an  individual  is  self-supporting  and 
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by  wliiit  laws  llie  margin  of  «plf-siipport  is  governed.  It  may  not 
be  denied  that  it  is  a(  more  importaiiee  timt  arUt  should  be  st-lf- 
Biipporting  thun  that  livfis  ehonld  be.  Atla  which  are  not  wlf- 
Bupporling  cannot  yield  hnppincsti,  but  livt-s  not  self-supporting 
may.  Tlie  life  of  an  individual  wliieh  shows  u  nejrativo  sur- 
plus may  still  be  a  useful  life  on  account  of  service  done  to 
others  —  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  lift-  "f  nn  indivitlual  which 
shows  a  positive  surplus  nmy  be  an  injurious  life  on  account  of 
disservice  done  to  others.  The  acts  of  tho  first  are  Hf-suppori- 
ing  though  the  life  is  not  — the  life  of  tiifi  second  in  self-sup- 
porting though  the  acts  are  not.  It  is  nevertheleea  dear  that  if 
we  consider  an  average  individual  ^n  fair  snniplt;  of  a  com- 
munity—  that  his  life  must  be  self-supporting,  or  the  com- 
munity will  yield  a  deficit  instead  of  a  surplus  of  happine^. 
Individuals  may  be  average  in  many  differinfi  respects.  II  the 
total  surplus  of  happineas  of  a  community  for  u  given  perioi] 
be  divided  liy  the  number  of  members  in  the  community,  the 
resulting  surplus  will  be  that  of  the  average  mcnilier  for  that 
period,  and  it  is  an  individual  having  this  r^urphis  to  whom  I 
refer  when  I  speak  of  an  avcrnijc  indivhhwl.  Slrictiy  speaking, 
such  an  individual  is  an  ideal  one:  the  happiness  curve  of  mi 
specifiable  menibor  of  the  eonimunity  will  coiiu'ide  with  that  of 
such  an  average  individual,  but  the  averagt!  inteuTal  of  happi- 
ness of  all  curves  will  coincide  with  its  infegral.  A  ennimunity 
whose  average  nieniher  produces  a  negative  sur]i!us  (unless  it  is 
the  means  of  giving  rise  to  one  which  produces  a  positive 
surplus)  is  entirely  useli'ss  —  less  useful,  in  fact,  than  none 
at  all.  A  eommuiiity  of  trees  or  stones  would  yield  a  preferable 
output;  since  at  least  it  wnuld  not  be  negalive.  Jf  no  multiply 
the  margin  of  self-support,  over  any  jieriod,  of  the  average 
member  of  a  conimunify  by  the  nurnlier  of  nicitibcrs,  we  shall 
obtain  the  total  output  for  that  period,  and  it  is  to  make  the 
total  output  of  society,  which  imludes  all  communilies,  a 
ma.ximum,  which  is  or  should  be  tlie  <ilijeet  of  all  acts,  wliether 
of  individuals  or  aggregates  of  individuals,  whether  of  men  or 
of  nations.  The  problem  before  us  may  now  be  stated  thus: 
Assuming  the  first  and  third  factors  of  hii)>piness  to  remain 
constant,  how  may  the  environment  be  adjusted  to  the  average 
individual,  so  as  to  make  the  margin  of  self-support  of  his  life  a 
maximum?  Or,  if  we  please,  we  ni;iy  take  the  average  family 
as  our  unit  instead  of  the  average  individual,  and  the  reasonin^f 
which  follows  concerning  the  average  indiviihial  may,  without 
essential  change,  be  applied  to  the  average  family  as  well. 
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Now  a  day  consists  of  just  twenty-four  hours  and,  on  the 
average,  eight  of  these  hours  are  spent  in  sleep.  This  means 
that  whatever  happiness  is  to  be  turned  out  by  the  average  in- 
dividual in  an  average  day  must  lie  during  the  sixteen  hours  of 
his  waking  life.  Tliis  waking  life  must  consist  of  voluntary 
acts  and  they  all  must  belong  in  one  of  three  classes.  They 
are  either  (1)  Productive,  (2)  Consumptive,  or  (3)  Neither, 
The  third  class  of  course  are  useless.  Hence  they  should  always 
be  avoided :  that  is,  life  should  be  confined  to  productive  and 
consumptive  acts  exclusively.  The  prnl)ioni  thus  narrows  itself 
to  the  determination  of  how  life  should  be  divided  between  thepe 
two  classes  of  acts.  This  is  a  function  of  four  magnitudes:  (1) 
The  productive  efficiency.  (2)  Tlie  productive  capacity.  (3) 
The  consumptive  efficiency.  (4)  The  consumptive  capacity. 
We  have  already  discussed  separately  the  chief  laws  of  nature 
and  of  human  nature  which  affect  these  magnitudes:  wo  shall 
now  apply  them  to  the  ease  of  the  average  individual  and  ascer- 
tain their  aggregate  effect  upon  his  output  of  happiness  per  day. 

For  this  purpose  let  us  inquire  first  how  happy  an  average 
individual  would  be  who  consumed  no  wealth  at  all  per  day. 
The  answer  is  easy.  He  would  l>e  neither  happy  nor  unhappy  — 
he  would  be  dead.  There  is  a  minimum  rate  of  consumption  for 
an  average  individual  below  which  he  cannot  go  and  continue  to 
live.  Suppose  he  consumed  at  this  minimum  rate,  would  he 
be  happy?  Obviously  not.  He  would  be  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, would  have  just  enough  clothes  and  shelter  to  keep  him 
alive,  and  would  be  in  almo.st  perpetual  and  very  keen  misery. 
Suppose  now  we  increase  his  rate  of  consumption  by  equal  in- 
crements. Suppose,  to  fix  our  ideas,  the  minimum  consumption 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  $.'i0.00  per  year  and  wo  add  suceossively 
increments  of  $10.00  a  year.  Will  his  misery  be  diminished  in 
equal  degn?e  for  each  increment?  No,  the  first  increment  will 
diminish  it  more  than  tlie  second,  the  second  more  than  the 
third,  the  third  more  than  the  fourth,  etc.  If  we  continue 
adding  increments  we  shall  gradually  increase  his  opportunity  for 
satisfying  his  needs,  and  when  the  more  imperative  of  these  are 
satisfied,  he  will  beirin  to  gratify  the  least  expensive  of  his 
testes.  A  point  will  finally  be  reached  when  the  definite  integral 
of  happiness  for  an  average  day  will  he  zero,  and  at  that  point 
ho  will  no  longer  produce  a  negative  surplus.  From  this 
point  henceforward  each  increment  of  rate  of  consumption  will 
load  to  an  increased  positive  surplus  of  happiness,  but  the  laws 
of  his  nature  will  still  operate  to  make  the  return  of  happiness 
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for  each  successive  equal  increment  nf  coiisumplive  rate  less  tlian 
that  yielded  by  the  precetling  increment.  The  time  will  eventu- 
ally come  when  an  inerement  of  consumption  will  yield  r  very 
small  return  in  increased  happiness  —  io  other  words,  it  will 
take  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  wealth  consumption  to  effect 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  rate  of  happiness  production.  This 
general  tendency  to  a  diminishing  return  may  be  illustrated  by 
compnrinfT  the  effects  of  adding  a  dollar  a  day  to  the  wages  of 
a  man  who  already  receives  a  dollar  a  day,  and  adding  the  same 
amount  to  the  salary  of  one  who  already  receives  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day.  The  return  in  increased  happiness  or  decreased  un- 
happiness  would  be  much  greater  in  the  first  than  in  the  wcond 
case.  Or.  suppose  we  diminish  the  wages  of  both  by  fifty  cents 
a  day.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  happiness  of  the  first  will  he 
diminished  by  an  amount  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  second  ?  The  second  has  his  income 
diminished  by  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent;  the  first  by  fifty 
per  cent  —  yet  the  actual  amount  of  diminution  is  the  same  in 
both  eases,  viz.,  fifty  cents. 

The  law  here  referriTl  to  is  so  important  that  wo  can  well 
afford  to  take  some  trouble  in  rendering  it  as  exact  as  our 
knowledge  nf  the  subject  will  permit,  but  before  proceeding, 
it  may  be  noted  that  at  present  it  will  be  host  to  confine 
attention  to  hypothetical  rather  than  actual  conditions,  because 
by  thus  dealing  with  definite,  though  ideal,  data  we  shall 
be  able  to  more  clearly  apprehend  the  essential  relations  be- 
tween happiness  and  the  available  means  of  attaining  it  than 
we  could  by  an  imme<iiat«  discussion  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  actual  complexity  and  consequent  confusion.  In  adopting 
this  course,  we  are  hut  applying  the  method  used  in  the  pre- 
liminary exposition  of  any  science.  Thus  every  work  on  theo- 
retical mechanics  is  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  properties 
of  perfectly  rigid  or  elastic  bodies,  frictionless  surfaces,  etc.,  al- 
though such  tilings  are  never  found  in  nature.  Nevertheless  the 
theorems  cstahlished  by  a  discussion  of  these  ideal  cases  are 
essential  in  applied  mechanics,  and  were  they  un comprehended, 
little  insight  into  the  suliject  of  mechanics,  theorcticii!  or  ap- 
plied, could  ever  be  obtained.  In  a  similar  manner,  if  we  can 
once  establish  tlie  essential  princijilcs  of  political  utility  by  a 
diseussiiin  of  ideal  cases,  we  shall  liave  little  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing tlicni  in  actual  cases.  For  the  sake  of  dealing  with  definite 
data,  therefore,  we  shall  consider  a  hyjwthetical  community,  the 
required  knowledge  of  which  we  may  assume.    We  sliall  assume 
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the  average  labor  inteoeity  in  the  community  to  be  2.5  pathon- 
minutes  per  hour  —  thus  during  an  average  hour  of  labor, 
the  average  intensity  of  pain  experienced  is  j'^-  patlion;  and 
we  shall  further  assume  that  the  average  efficiency  of  conversion 
and  the  condition  of  the  arts  are  such  that  the  labor  cost  of 
any  given  production  measures  the  amount  of  that  production. 
We  shall  assume  the  average  member  of  this  community  to  live 
in  such  an  environment,  and  to  have  an  efficiency  of  conversion 
such,  that  his  consumption  per  hour  of  the  desiderata  produced 
by  2  minutes  labor  of  average  intensity  will  just  sullice  to  keep 
him  alive.  Wc  shall  assume  that  the  relation  of  his  rate  of  con- 
sumption to  its  return  in  happiness  is  sucli  that  if  tJie  labor 
cost  required  to  produce  the  desitlerata  consumed  in  one  average 
consmuing  hour  be  represented  by  abscissae,  and  the  definite 
integral  of  happiness  for  that  hour  he  represented  by  ordinates, 
that  Fig.  9  will  represent  the  relation  iK'tween  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  wealth  and  the  return  in  happiness  resulting  there- 
from. That  is,  this  curve,  will  show  hvw  the  consiunpiive 
power  varies  with  the  consianplivp-  rule.  Now,  in  every  <om- 
munity  at  a  particular  period  there  munt  be  some  average 
labor  cost  of  wealth  production,  and  there  must  l)e  soiTie  average 
rate  of  happiness  output  resulting  from  tlie  consumption  of 
wealth  so  produced;  hence  there  must  be  some  definite  relation 
between  tlie  two.  I  ask  the  reader  to  iiis(ject  Fig.  9  with  care 
and  decide  whether  in  general  form  he  believes  it  to  fairly 
represent  the  relation  as  it  actually  exists  in  normal  com- 
munities, or  whether  some  very  dissimilar  curve  would  represent 
it  more  fairly.  If  it  is  acknowledged  that  this  is  as  fair  a 
representation  as  our  ignorance  will  permit  ua  to  attain,  then 
we  may  justly  claim  that  tlie  conclusions  we  draw  from  the 
hypothetical  relation  expressed  by  it  may  with  propriety  be 
applied  to  actual  communities,  on  the  principle  that  an  ap- 
proximate solution  of  a  problem  is  better  tlian  none  at  all.  We 
must  either  accept  aiul  act  u[Kin  the  most  prol)al)le  relation 
suggestible,  or  we  must  accept  and  act  upon  some  relation  leas 
probable,  nor  can  we  («cape  the  dilemma  by  inaction,  since  tliis 
is  but  a  s])ecial  case  of  action.  Once  acknowledge  that  we  have 
hero  a  substantially  corrc'ct  expression  of  the  relation  sought, 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  reveal  relationships  of  far-reaching 
import,  for  the  curve  in  (|U(.'stinn  represents  the  simple  logarith- 
mic function:  y  =  log,.jX,  1.3  is  selected  as  a  base,  because 
the  corresponding  curve  is  a  convenient  one  by  which  to  illus- 
trate tlio  appropriate  iGlations. 
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At  (.Ill's  point  I  must  heg  the  non-matlicmatical  reader  not  to 
prow  itiijiaticnt.  The  rclstion  assumed  is  niprolj'  for  the  sake  of 
definitrnisf;.  Tlie  law  expreKsed  by  the  abovf  equation  is  on-i 
whifli  witir-licfi  the  conditioBs  postulated  as  determining  the  re- 
lation hctwri'n  given  succcswye  increments  of  happiness,  and  the 
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cited.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  two  rcBemble  one  another 
BTifBciently  for  our  purpose.  The  figure  represents  the  relation 
we  are  considering  as  clearly  to  the  n  on -mathematical  as  to  the 
mathematical  reader,  and  if  carefully  inspected  will,  in  con- 
nection with  Figs.  10  and  11,  serve  to  make  definite  the  whole 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  production  and  conaumption  of 
wealth  to  utility. 

No  word  is  used  more  by  economists  than  the  word  "  utility," 
yet  with  typical  logomania  tliey  never  give  it  a  definite  mean- 
ing. With  such  an  omission  how  can  they  hope  to  construct  a 
useful  science  of  wealth?  Indeed,  without  an  understanding  of 
the  relations  about  to  be  explained,  they  can  no  more  compre- 
hend the  relation  of  wealth  to  utility  than  a  mill  manager  who 
does  not  know  the  utility  of  yam  can  comprehend  the  relation 
of  spinning  to  weaving,  or  an  engineer  who  does  not  know  the 
utility  of  coal  can  comprehend  the  relation  of  its  production  to 
ite  consumption. 

The  law  e.xpreased  by  Curve  A  we  shall  call  the  Law  of  Dimin- 
ishing Returns  of  Happiness.  Distances  along  the  X  axis  rep- 
resent the  labor  cost  of  the  desiderata  whose  consumption  in  one 
hour  produces  the  surplus  of  happiness  represented  by  corre- 
sponding distances  along  the  Y  axis.  BoUi  are  expressed  in 
semi-pathedon-minutes,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  labor 
cost  is  negative  in  sign  (See  p.  278),  and  as  we  have  assumed  it 
to  be  2.5  pathon-minutes  per  hour,  it  is  obvious  that  5  divisions 
on  the  diagram  represent  one  hour  of  average  labor,  A  unit  one- 
half  that  established  in  Chapter  3  is  employed  here  because  it 
happens  to  be  convenient.  To  convert  quantities  of  happiness 
expressed  in  this  unit  into  quantities  expressed  in  pathedon- 
minutes,  we  need  but  divide  by  two. 

It  is  clear  that  the  happiness  derived  from  the  consumption  of 
wealth  is  not  a  function  of  the  unhappiness  involved  in  produc- 
ing it.  The  pleasure  derived  from  smoking  a  cigar  is  the  same 
whether  the  cigar  is  made  by  a  machine  or  by  the  band  labor 
of  tired  women.  The  relation  brought  out  in  Curve  A  is  one  be- 
tween happiness  and  rate  of  wealth  consumption,  and  labor  cost 
is  involved  only  boeause  we  measure  amount  of  wealth  by 
amount  of  production,  i.  o.,  in  terms  of  the  labor  cost  required 
to  produce  it.  But  as  wealth  to  be  consumed  must  first  be  pro- 
duced it  is  obvious  that  in  estimating  the  total  effect  of  wealth 
upon  happiness,  wc  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  the  effect  of  its 
consumption  —  we  must  not  ignore  the  effect  upon  happiness  of 
its  production  —  tliaf  is.  we  must,  in  our  estimate,  consider  the 
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total  —  not  the  partial  —  effeot.  Curve  A  eliowa  the  relation 
between  happiness  and  cwtsiimptivii ;  whut  we  want  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  relation  betweoii  happiness  and  produHum  and 
consvmptwn.  In  order  more  clearly  tit  reveal  this  relationship, 
we  shall  derive  from  Curve  A  a  second  curve  by  Aiibtracting  from 
each  successive  value  of  y  the  corresponding  value  of  x.  Thus 
we  derive  Curve  B  whose  equation  is  w  =  log,.jX  — x.  The  giig- 
nificance  of  this  curve  becomes  apparent  by  a  consideration  of 
the  mode  of  its  derivation.  Any  point  (p)  on  ('urve  A  fises  one 
abscissa  and  one  ordinate;  it  representu  two  things;  (1)  A  con- 
sumption of  wealth  per  hour  —  always  pOMitive.  (2)  A  surplus 
of  happiness  — positive  or  negative.  Now  a  consumption  of 
wealth  involves  a  pro<!uction  of  wealth,  and  production  involves, 
labor,  and  labor  involves  labor  cost.  Hence  the  total  cfTect  of 
the  acts  whose  consumptive  effect  is  represented  by  the  ordinate 
at  point  p  will  be  made  up  at  Mid  consnniptive  pffect  and  ttie 
prndin-tivL'  ciui«c  or  lalxir  cost  Jn  the  absence  of  which  the  con- 
sumption would  havp  boon  impossilile.  Average  labor  cost  being 
negative,  the  total  effect  on  happiness  must,  in  {rencral,  be  loss 
than  the  consumptive  effect,  and  less  by  the  exact  amount  of 
the  lalmr  cost  expended  in  producing  the  desiderata  whose  con- 
sumption results  in  the  surplus  y.  Hence  tlie  total  effect  is 
y— X.  Thus  the  ordinate  y  of  any  point  on  Curve  A  becomes 
equal  to  y~x  on  Curve  B. 

Four  points  on  this  curve  are  of  especial  significance;  (1)  a, 
the  point  of  minimum  consumption  —  the  point  at  which  life 
is  just  sustained,  with  a  resulting  output  of  — 10  pathcdon- 
minutes  per  consuming  hour.  (:;)  b.  the  minimum  point  of 
self-support,  or  the  point  at  which  combined  production  and 
consumption  is  just  self-supporting.  (;S)  (;,  the  point  of  ap- 
parent maximum  elhciency,  or  tJie  point  at  wliicli  the  margin 
of  self-support  is  a  maximum,  provided  the  rohilion  iK'tween 
the  producing  and  consuming  ratio  indicated  in  the  curve,  is 
maintained.  (4)  d.  the  maximum  point  of  self-support,  or  tlie 
point  beyond  which  combined  production  and  cn:isum]ition  is 
no  longer  self-supporting  on  account  of  the  negative  integral 
resulting  from  production  exceeding  the  positive  integral  re- 
sulting from  consumption. 

The  consuming  ratio  is  fixed  by  the  low  of  diminishing  re- 
turns of  happiness  in  conformity  with  the  folhwing  principles. 
If  a  community,  avoiding  useless  acts,  divides  its  time  hetwi'rn 
production  and  consumption,  and  consumes  at  the  rate  denot.-d 
by  c,  then  it  must  produce  at  the  rate  required  to  sustain  lh:it 
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rate  of  couBnrnption.  That  is,  for  every  hour  of  consumption, 
about  one  hour  and  six  minutes  of  production  will  be  required. 
This  fixes  the  producing  ratio  at  .583,  and  the  consuming  ratio 
therefore  at  .477. 


pigtfipijiipii^^ 


Excess  of  semi-pathedon-minutes  per  consuming  hour 


The  production  and  consumption  of  wealth  by  the  average  in- 
(lividiml  bctu'ceu  tlie  points  a  and  b  and  from  d  onwards  is  not 
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only  useless  as  a  coiiiplctud  procose,  it  ia  harmful,  and  at  pointlr 
near  a  and  far  beyond  d,  exceedingly  hannful.  A  community 
whose  avL'rage  member  produces  and  consumes  wealth  under 
auch  circumstances  w-ill  be  a  useless  community  —  it  will  pro- 
duce less  happiness  than  no  community  Ht  all.  The  sum  total 
of  life  in  such  a  community  will  not  be  worth  living;  the  suib 
of  its  acts  will  not  be  self-supporting.  It  is  squally  obvious  that 
the  production  and  consumption  of  wealth  between  the  poiofajj 
b  and  d  mil  be  self-supporting,  and  the  life  of  n  eommunitjn 
whose  average  member  consumes  between  ttiesc  points  will  bcf 
worth  living.  The  zone  between  a  and  b  I  shall  eall  the  zatie  of 
underconsumption.  That  beyond  d.  the  lonc  of  orcrctmsumf}- 
lion.    That  between  b  and  d.  the  zonti  of  self-support. 

We  may  calcukte  the  daily  or  yearly  output  of  happiness  of 
a  hypothetical  individual  consuming  at  maximum  eSiciencjf 
from  Curve  B,  on  the  assumption  that  the  margin  of  self-sup* 
port,  which  is  iippurentlij  a  mnximum  at  tl)c  point  c.  is  rmlhj  B 
maximum  there.  Doinp  this  we  discover  tliat,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  sixteen  hours  of  sentience  per  day,  the  daily  output  will 
be  about  11,^  hedon-miniites,  and  the  yearly  output  about  ."),;J3!I 
hedon-niinutes.  But  this  calculation  assumes  that,  under  the 
conditions  postulated,  a  consuniinp  ratio  of  .ITT  is  the  host,  and 
there  is  no  warrant  for  tiiis  assumption.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
by  diniinishin<r  the  rate  of  eonMiniptioji  wc  could  so  increase  tlie 
duration  of  consumption  which  it  would  take  a  given  labor  cost 
to  supply,  thiit  it  would  more  than  offset  the  loss  in  intensiiv? 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  result  could  not  be  obtaine<i  by  inm-h.'^- 
in-g  the  rate  of  consumption,  since  this  would  diminish  the 
duration  which  a  given  labor  cost  could  supply,  and  we  know 
from  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  that  for  each  successive 
increment  of  eonsumplive  rate  the  corres|)oni!ing  increment  of 
happiness?  is  increased  in  h-ss  proportion.  Hence  hy  increasing 
the  consumptive  rate  we  sliould  get  a  iliminished,  instead  of  an 
increased,  return.  Suppose,  however,  wo  lUi-nuish  tlie  cousump- 
tive  rate.  If  this  will  incren.sc  the  daily  average  outpul.  then  it 
is  certain  that  tlie  real  {loint  of  luaNimum  etiiciency  will  be 
found  somewhere  between  b  and  c  Can  we  ascertain  just  where 
in  our  hypothetical  casi'?  Yes.  this  may  be  ascertained;  but 
first  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  a  separate  prnhb-m.  that, 
namely,  of  the  effect  u|>on  happiness  of  the  distribution  of 
productive  and  eonsumplive  ads. 

Assume  two  individuals  A  and  B,  of  average  productive  and 
consumptive  capacity,  who  between  them  are  to  produce  and 
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consume  all  the  wealth  of  a  pven  domain.  Assume  the  efficiency 
of  production  and  consumption  to  be  such  that  the  point  of  ap- 
parent maxiinum  efficiency  is  attained  when  tlie  wealth  produced 
in  one  hour  is  cnnKumed  in  one  hour.  Assume  that  both  A  and 
B  sleep  eight  hnurs  of  the  twenty-four,  thus  leaving  sixteen 
hours  in  which  all  production  and  consumption  must  be  accom- 
plished.  Assume  all  the  production  to  be  assipned  to  A  and  all 
the  consumption  to  B.  (For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall 
assume  this,  although,  of  course,  B  must  consume  some  of  the 
time  in  order  to  live.)  Under  these  conditions,  A  labors  sixteen 
hours  a  day  and  B  has  sixteen  hours  a  day  of  leisure  in  which  to 
consume  the  wealth  produced  by  A.  Thus  it  would  seem  to  be 
possible,  perhaps,  to  attain  good  economy,  because  the  wealth 
produced  in  sixteen  hours  will  be  consumed  in  sixteen  hours, 
that  is,  the  wealth  produced  in  one  hour  will  be  consumed  in 
one  hour,  which  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  con- 
sumption at  the  point  of  apparent  maximum  efficiency.  Were 
production  and  consumption  non-accelerative  operations  this 
arrangement  might  give  the  desired  result.  If,  for  example,  the 
intensity  of  production  is  and  remains  two  path  on- minutes  per 
hour  and  the  intensify  of  consumption  is  and  remains  four 
hedon-minutos  per  hour,  we  could  represent  A'a  curve  of  hap- 
piness by  a  straight  lino  3  units  below  the  X  axis,  and  B's  by  a 
straight  line  4  units  above.  A's  daily  deficit  would  thus  be  38 
pathedon-minutes  and  B's  daily  surplus  would  be  fi4  pathedon- 
minutcs,  the  combined  surplus  being  32  pathedon-minutes. 
But  both  production  and  consumption  are  accelerative  opera- 
tions, as  has  already  been  made  manifest  in  our  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  fatigue.  The  "average  labor  cost"  referred  to  in 
Figs.  9  and  10  is  the  average  under  given  conditions  of  dis- 
tribution of  leisure,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  these 
conditions  the  most  favoralilc  ones.  Under  the  conditions  as- 
sumed in  our  example,  both  the  average  labor  cost  and  the 
average  happiness  per  hour  of  consumption  will  be  changed,  the 
first  increasing,  the  second  decreasing.  Assuming  the  effects  of 
fatigue  alone  to  be  operative,  the  happiness  curves  of  A  and  B 
will  bo  something  like  those  shown  in  Figures  7  and  8,  No.  4  in 
Fig.  7  (p.  380)  perhaps  representing  A's  curve,  and  No.  2  in 
Fig.  8  (p.  29.5)  representing  B's. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  if  the  laws  of  fatigue  alone  determine  the 
(negative)  acceleration  of  the  return  in  happiness  from  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  that  the  most  economic  policy  to  adopt  in 
order  to  achieve  the  greatest  surplus  of  happiness  will  be  to 
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make  A  and  B  share  pqually  in  production  and  consamption, 
cacli  producing  for  eight  hours  and  consuming  for  eight  hours. 
In  addition  to  the  effects  of  fatigue,  however,  there  are  three 
other  factors  which  mnat  be  considered  as  affecting  the  problem: 
(1)  (o)  The  effect  of  labor  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  sub- 
sequent consumption,  and  (6)  The  effect  of  consumption  in  de- 
creasing the  labor  cost  of  subsequent  production.  The  first  is 
only  effective  when  labor  is  not  excessive.  Long  and  con-  " 
tinuous  labor  has  tije  opposite  effect,  and  induces  such  fatigue 
that  tlie  laborer  is  rendered  almost  incapable  of  any  intensity 
of  positive  consumption  beyond  that  involved  in  resting. 
Moderate  labor  increases  the  intensity  of  consumption.  Im- 
moderate labor  decreases  it.  Hence  this  factor  affords  a  double 
reason  for  an  equal  distribution  of  leisure.  Consumption,  on 
the  ottier  hand,  breeds  more  than  the  normal  distaste  for  pro- 
duction only  when  too  continuous,  and  the  effect  is  merely  ^ 
temporary,  (2)  The  effects  of  retrospection  and  anticipation 
—  particularly  the  latter.  (3)  The  effect  of  duralinn  of  pro- 
duction in  progressively  decreasing  the  output  of  wealth  per  unit 
of  time.  It  is  notorious  that  a  laborer  cannot  produce  ten  times 
as  much  in  ten  hours  as  he  can  in  one  hour;  the  effect  of 
fatigue,  indeed,  is  not  only  to  increase  the  labor  intensity  of 
each  succeeding  hour,  but  to  diminish  the  output  of  wealth  in 
a  similar  manner,  thus  diminishing  the  etficioncy  of  production 
in  two  ways:  by  decreasing  the  numerator  and  increasing  the 
denominator.  It  is  superfluous  to  comment  upon  the  effect  of 
these  characteristics  of  Immau  nature  on  the  principle  we  have 
mentioned.  Although  exceptional  instances  might  be  adduced, 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  general,  the  influence  of  all  of  these  factors 
serves  only  to  render  the  contrast  between  the  two  cases  of  dis- 
tribution of  leisure  more  emphatic.  The  existence  of  these 
human  attributes  furnishes  additional  reason  for  belief  that, 
under  the  conditions  specified,  an  equal  distribution  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  is  the  most  economic  distribution,  and 
hence  that  units  of  average  productive  and  consumptiie  capadlf/ 
should  produce  the  equivalent  of  what  they  consume;  that  is, 
the  labor  cost  of  the  desiderata  consumed  should  he  equal  to 
that  of  the  desiderata  produced.  Individuals  or  aggregates 
thereof  who  produce  the  equivalent  of  what  they  consume  we 
shall  call  self-su-fficitig  or  self-sufficient.  As  production  is  not  a 
spontaneous  operation,  society  must,  as  a  whole,  be  self-sufficient. 
Equality  in  the  distribution  of  production  and  consumption  is 
just,  however,  only  on  the  assumption  that  productive  and  con- 
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Bumptive  capacity  js  equal.  Individuals  arc  not,  in  general,  con- 
venient units  of  equal  productive  and  consumptive  capacity  — 
children,  for  example,  have  generally  a  less  productive  and 
greater  consumptive  capacity  than  mature  persons,  and  henco, 
on  this  ground  alone,  should  have  a  greater  consuming  and  a 
less  producing  ratio.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  old 
persons,  though  it  may  he  a  matter  of  douht  whether  their  con- 
sumptive capacity  is  greater  than  the  average.  A  family  con- 
atitutea  the  most  convenient  unit  of  average  productive  and 
consumptive  capacity.  Hence  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule 
of  political  conduct  that  families  should  be  self-suiEcient. 
Marked  deviation  from  this  rule  ia  exceedingly  uneconomic.  It 
leads  to  the  division  of  society  into  two  classes  —  a  laboring, 
and  a  leisure  class  —  the  first  producing  more  than  they  con- 
sume in  order  that  the  second  may  consume  more  than  they 
produce;  the  first  consuming  in  the  zone  of  underconsumption 
in  order  that  the  second  may  consume  in  the  zone  of  overcon- 
sumption;  the  first  submitting  to  a  consuming  ratio  too  low  in 
order  that  the  second  may  enjoy  one  that  is  too  high.  The 
contrast  between  self-sufficiency  and  the  lack  of  it  becomes 
vastly  greater  when  say  five  million  persons  produce  what  fifty 
thousand  consume  than  in  the  very  mild  case  of  inequality  con- 
sidered in  our  example,  in  which  one  person  produces  what  one 
other  consumes. 

liCt  us  now  return  to  the  question  proposed  on  page  308.  If 
we  assume  that  our  units  are  self-sufficient,  the  question  is 
theoretically  answerable,  but  not  otherwise.  Indeed,  we  were 
able  to  calculate  the  daily  or  yearly  output  of  happiness  from 
Curve  B.  only  by  tacitly  making  this  assumption.  In  the  follow- 
ing solution  we  shall  confine  our  reasoning  to  an  average  in- 
dividual in  order  to  make  the  explanation  uniform  with  that  of 
Curve  B.,  but  it  more  appropriately  applies  to  an  average  family. 

The  abscissae  of  the  B  curve  (Fig.  10)  represent  both  labor 
cost  and  labor  time,  the  unit  of  the  second  being  equal  to  five 
units  of  the  first  as  measured  along  the  X  axis.  As  each 
individual  produces  the  equivalent  of  what  he  consumes,  and  as 
his  waking  life  ia  divided  between  production  and  consumption, 
the  wealth  produced  during  his  hours  of  production  must  be 
equivalent  to  that  consumed  during  his  hours  of  consumption. 
His  total  output  of  happiness  for  any  sample  period  of  time 
then  will  be  that  produced  during  the  producing  portion  plus 
that  produced  during  the  consuming  portion.  I^et  T  be  such 
a  sample  period ;  then  for  the  condition  represented  by  any  point 
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p  on  the  B  curve,  the  coDgnming  ratio  will  be ;;  ,  the  pro- 
ducing ratio  will  therefore  be  ^^  .  The  consuming  period 
will  then  be  — ;  bours,  the  producing  period  — — =  hours.     The 

intensity  for  the  consuming  period  will  be   — ^    pathedon- 

niinutes  per  hour,  and  for  the  producing  period  will  be  --3.5 
pathedon-minutea  per  hour,  or  the  output  for  the  consuming 

period  will  be  2.5T  -  - '"'-  ,  and  for  the  producing  period  will 
be  -S.STr^^].  The  total  effect  therefore  will  be  tiie 
nnn  of  these,  or  2.5T  I  .^^i'"^—  1  pathedon-minutes.     That  is, 


x  +  5 

which  multiplied  into  T  expressed  in  hours,  will  show  the  sur- 
plus or  deficit  during  that  period.  Let  ns  call  this  multiplier  z; 
then  expressing  the  result  in  scmi-pathedou -minutes,  instead  of 
pathedon-minutes,  we  have: 

lojr,  .,s  —X 

Plotting  this  equation  we  oblain  Curve  C  (Fig.  11). 

The  abscissae  indicate:  (1)  Liibor  time,  live  divisions  being 
equal  to  an  hour,  and  (2)  Labor  cost,  two  divisions  being  equal 
to  a  path  on-minute.  The  ordinates  indicate  the  average  out- 
put per  hour  of  sentient  life,  assuming  the  wealth  produced  in 
X  hours  is  consumed  in  one  hour,  and  that  life  is  divided  between 
production  and  consumption.  Each  point  on  tlie  curve  therefore 
expresses  a  particular  consuming  ratio.  Thus  to  discover  the 
surplus  during  any  pcrind  having  a  given  consuming  ratio,  we 
need  only  multiply  it,  expressed  in  hours,  by  the  ordinate  cor- 
responding to  the  given  consuming  ratio.  The  result  will  be 
the  total  surplus  or  deficit  for  the  period.  The  curve  indicates 
clearly  the  points  of  minimum  consumption,  and  minimum  and 
maximum  self-support,  and  these  are  situated  as  in  Curve  B, 
hut  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  make  plain  that  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency  has  receded  and  is  now  at  about  the  point  x  = 
3.8  instead  of  at  x=5.48:   thus  the  intensity  per  i 
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hour  hae  fallen  from  9.30  to  7,28  semi-pa thedon-miuutes  per 
hour,  but  the  consuiniDg  ratio  hfls  risen  from  .477  to  .570.  nio 
point  X  =  3.8  then  is  tJie  point  of  real  ma-\imuiu  efficieniry  of 
adaptation  —  the  point  at  which  the  margin  of  aelf -support  is  a 
maximum  —  imd  the  corresponding  rate  of  oonsiimptiou  ptr 
capita  per  hour  is  obviously  the  just  one  for  the  eomnmnity  in 
question  as  a  whole  —  it  ie  the  rate  which  Justice  would  seek  to 
attain. 

Calculating  the  output  of  happiness  for  an  individual  cMi- 
suming  at  the  point  of  real  maximum  efficiency,  we  find  it  is 
16  hedon-m  inutes  per  day,  or  5,840  hedon-minutes  per  year, 
as  compared  with  14.6  bmlon-minutes  per  day,  and  5,32!)  hedon- 
minutes  per  year  when  calculated  from  the  point  of  apparent 
maximum  efficiency  —  a  gain  of  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

Efficiency  of  consumption  has  been  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
happiness  value  resulting  from  the  coOBumption  of  given  desid- 
erata to  the  amount  of  production  which  they  represent.  Meaa- 
uring  production  in  positive  units,  the  maxiiiium  efficiency  of 
consumption  in  the  example  before  us  will  he  1.94.  If  wo 
select  any  otlier  point  in  the  zone  of  self-support,  this  ratio  will 
be  positive  and  greater  than  1,  the  greater  ratio  showing  the 
better  efficiency.  In  the  Kono  of  underconsumption  it  will 
be  negative  the  greater  ratio  showing  the  poorer  efficiency; 
in  tlie  zone  of  ovorcon sumption  it  will  be  positive  and  less  than 
1,  the  less  ratio  showing  the  poorer  efficiency. 

The  accuracy  of  Curve  C.  will,  of  course,  be  less  at  points  far 
removed  from  the  point  of  niaxinuini  efficiency  tluin  at  points 
near  to   t   bccau  c  tl  e   ntens  1    of  1  1  or   u  1  for  purj»ses 

of  s  n  p!  c  ty  to  be  a  con  tant  oul  1  n  fact  !  e  greater  than 
said  con  tant  at  pouts  to  the  r  "1 1  of  r  an  1  lightly  less  at 
points  bet  cen  b  and  c  \t  po  nt  n  r  a  f]  1  I  nr  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  ob  ou  1  be  er  1  {,1  — not  from  the  intrinsic 
unpleasa  tne«s  of  1  lor- — I  t  fr  the  pi  \  onl  and  mental 
suffering  incident  to  defective  consumption.  For  the  proxi- 
mate solution  which  we  seek,  these  sources  of  inaccuracy  may 
be  neglected. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  same  amount  of  wealth  can 
be  consumed  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways.  1,000  persons 
consuming  wealth  at  a  rate  per  capita  corresponding  to  the 
point  x  =  .38  and  10  consuming  at  the  point  x  =  38.  would 
consume  tlio  same  amount  of  wealth  as  100  at  the  point  of 
maximum  efficiency,  but  while  in  the  first  case  the  production 
and  consumption  would  result  in  a  deficit  of  4S,5C0  patliedon- 
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miimtes  per  day,  in  the  second  in  a  deficit  of  150  pBthedon- 
minotes  per  day,  it  would  in  the  third  case  result  in  a  surplus 
of  1,600  pathedon-minutes  per  day.  Indeed  any  departure 
from  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  must  be  in  some  degree 
uneconomic,  i.  e.,  unjust. 

Curve  C  ia  particularly  useful  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the 
importance  in  the  economics  of  happiness  of  adjusting  the  pro- 
ducing to  the  consuming  ratio.  In  the  absence  of  such  adjust- 
ment the  very  highest  efficiencies  of  production  and  consumption 
are  futile,  since  these  efficiencies  take  no  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  happiness  to  the  great  independent  variable  —  time. 
The  quotient  of  the  consuming  by  the  producing  ratio  I  shall 
denominate  the  indicative  ratio,  because  its  magnitude  is  an 
index  of  the  position  of  an  industrial  community  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  It  is  an  exponent  of  the  degree  in  which  com- 
mon sense  governs  the  conduct  of  the  body  politic.  So  long  as 
average  labor  remains  unpleasant,  low  values  of  the  indicative 
ratio  practically  preclude  a  positive  surplus  of  happiness. 

If  we  assume  a  community  whose  average  intensity  of  labor 
is  q,  then  in  order  to  attain  to  self-support,  the  average  intensity 
of  consumption  for  an  indicative  ratio  of  ^  must  be  7  y,  of  J 
must  be  3  </,  of  1  must  be  q,  of  3  must  be  ^  7,  etc. ;  and  even 
such  relations  as  these  hold  good  only  under  the  most  favorable 
assumption  —  the  assumption,  namely,  that  tbe  wasted  ratio 
is  zero.  As  consumption  is  in  large  part  negative,  it  is  clear 
that,  with  low  indicative  ratios,  there  is  little  prospect  of  self- 
supporting  communities.  With  the  poor  efficiency  of  conversion 
to  be  found  in  typical  communities  of  our  time,  a  systematic 
working  day  of  eight  hours  effectively  precludes  any  prospect 
of  self-support,  since  it  requires  an  intensity  of  consumption 
more  than  equivalent  to  that  of  production  —  in  fact,  consid- 
erably more,  since  the  actual  duration  of  production  is  neces- 
sarily in  excess  of  that  of  the  systematic  production  in- 
cluded in  the  working  day.  In  every  industrial  community  in 
the  world,  the  average  intensity  of  consumption,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eating  hours,  is  slight,  if  not  negative. 

In  closing  this  chapter  we  must  point  out  the  vital  bearing 
of  the  doctrines  here  advanced  upon  the  general  belief  that  jus- 
tice demands  some  sort  of  equality  in  the  distribution  of  happi- 
ness. Attention  was  calli'd  to  tJiis  belief  on  page  146,  and  if  we 
are  correct  in  our  technology  tbe  view  is  well  founded.  It  is 
simply  a  recognition  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  of  happi- 
ness.    This  I^w  is  strictly  comparable  to  the  law  of  dwindling 
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returns  of  labor  (p.  281).  If  we  have  the  labor  of  100  men 
available,  a.  greater  crop  can  be  raised  if  we  appfy  that  labor  to 
100  acres  than  if  we  confine  it  to  one,  for  though  the  labor  of 
100  men  on  one  acre  will  result  in  a  greater  crop  than  the  labor 
of  one  on  the  fame  area,  it  will  by  no  means  be  greater  in  the 
ratio  of  100  to  1 :  whereas  if  the  labor  of  the  100  is  diBtributed 
over  100  acres,  the  return  will  be  greater  in  tlie  ratio  of  100 
to  1.  Similarly  the  return  in  happiness  from  the  consumption 
of  say  $1,000,000  worth  of  wealth  in  a  year  will  be  greater  if  it 
is  distributed  among  100  persons  than  if  it  is  all  consumed  by 
one,  although  the  consumption  by  that  one.  of  the  whole  $1,000,- 
000,  will  result  in  greater  happiness  than  the  con*iimption  of 
j-J-jrof  that  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  of  100  men 
may  be  too  much  dispersed  as  well  as  too  mucli  restricted. 
Were  100  men  required  to  cultivate  10,000  acres,  the  attempt 
would  result  in  little  or  no  return,  since  they  could  not  cover 
eo  much  ground  and  do  the  work  required  with  sufficient  thor- 
oughness to  make  tlicir  labor  self-supporting.  The  crop  would 
necessarily  be  so  neglected  !is  to  be  worth  less  than  the  cost  of 
cultivation.  Under  such  eircumstanc-es  a  deficit  would  be  real- 
ized. Similarly  were  the  consumption  of  ifl.OilO.OOO  worth  of 
wealth  in  one  year  distributed  among  10,000  persons,  it  would 
be  too  much  dispersed  to  be  self-supporting  and  would  force 
the  whole  community  into  the  /.one  ol'  underconsumption.  Such 
a  community  would  be  worse  tlinn  none,  since  its  output  would 
be  negative.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  these  obvi- 
ous relations.  Tiu^rc  is  the  best  of  jusliIic;ition  for  the  all  but 
universal  conviction  Hint  liiippiness  should  be  equally  distrib- 
nted,  since  its  unequal  distribution  mcinis,  in  gcncnd,  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  its  ciiiises,  nnd  this  in  turn  involves  bad  effi- 
ciency and  a  consequent  diuiinlslied  return  of  hnppiness.  It  is 
wealth —opportunity  for  hii|)|)Liioss  —  which  should  be  equally 
distributed,  since  any  other  dislrilmtiiin  will  r''s\dt  in  a  dimin- 
i.^ihed  surplus  of  liiippiness,  and  only  that  alteruiitive  among 
those  physically  possible  can  be  right  which  will  presumably 
result  in  the  greatest  sur|ilus  of  liii|)|)iness.  Hence  unequal 
distribution  must,  in  genera!,  be  wrong,  '['bus  the  theory  of 
utility  founds  the  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity  iind  equnl  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  upon  something  more  sulistnntial  than  a 
sentiment  —  it  founds  it  upon  a  reiinim.  The  doctrine  is  di- 
rectly dedueible  from  the  definition  of  right  and  the  principle 
of  diminishing  returns  of  happiness. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  relation  between  production 
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and  conatunption  is  perhaps  rather  involved,  but  its  bearing 
upon  the  economy  of  happiness  is  too  vital  to  admit  of  super- 
ficial treatment.  Were  human  beings  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  of  happiness,  the  relation  of  wealth  to  util- 
ity would  not  be  what  it  is.  No  reason  would  be  assignable 
for  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  or  of  leisure  or  for  any  other 
distribution,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  all  to  tlie  interest  of 
one  would  be  as  consistent  with  utility  aa  to  Bacrifice  the  interest 
of  one  to  the  interest  of  all. 

In  essaying  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented  in  this 
chapter  the  methods  of  tcchnolof^'  have  been  adhered  to.  Should 
we  care  to  carry  out  the  analogy  in  detail  it  would  not  he 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  equations  herein  applied  to 
human  beings  would  be  equally  applicable  to  steam  boilers, 
provided  the  relation  of  said  boilers  to  steam  generation  was 
the  same  as  that  of  human  beings  to  happiness  generation,  I 
am  aware  that  in  this  mode  of  treating  an  essentially  moral 
question  many  critics  will  find  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  vague- 
ness. They  will  shake  their  heads  wisely  and  declare  that  hap- 
piness cannot  be  measured  with  rule  and  compass,  that  morals 
and  mathenialics  will  not  mix,  that  "you  cannot  treat  these 
matters  in  that  way,  don't  you  know."  This  unapecific  style  of 
criticism  is  more  familiar  than  convincing.  The  happiness  that 
men  crave  is  something  more  than  a  word  adaptefl  to  serve  as 
the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  platitude.  It  is  a  definite  sensa- 
tion-j  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other — -a  sensation  to  be 
experienced  only  during  the  sentient  hours  of  life  and  the 
conditions  of  its  generation  during  those  hours  cannot  be  too 
searchingly  investigated.  Where  I  could  apply  mathematical 
modes  of  expression  to  render  these  conditions  leas  indefinite, 
I  have  applied  them  —  where  I  could  not,  I  have  not  done  so. 
In  adopting  this  procedure  I  have  endeavored  to  operate  in 
the  clear  light  of  common  sense,  attaining  as  great  a  degree  of 
precision  as  possible.  My  only  regret  is  that  thus  far  I  have 
been  unable  to  attain  a  greater  degree.  It  is  with  deliberate  in- 
tent that  I  liave  aimed  to  avoid  the  obscurity  pervading  the  fog- 
bank  of  intuitionism  wherein  the  truth-seeker  is  doomed  to 
wander  in  eternal  circles,  knowing  neither  where  he  is  nor 
whither  he  is  going. 
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As  the  most,  niarkod  feature  of  modem  industrin!  stdtes  is  their 
defective  cronoiny  of  consumption,  thore  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
the  mopt  slrii'My  economic  poJiey  they  could  pursue  would  be 
curtailment  nf  final  development  to  a  point  where  the  rate  of 
consumption  U  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  preserving  tlie  pro- 
ductive cnpncity  of  the  community  unimpaired;  and  the  imme- 
diate emploviiii'Tit  of  all  the  productive  powers  available  in  con- 
stnifting  aitd  applying  an  economic  system  of  consumption  and 
bringing  it  to  a  high  order  of  efficiency,  Tlie  main  feature  of 
such  a  policy  would  he  the  diversion  nf  human  effort  from  final 
development  nf  the  country  to  initial  development  of  the  human 
mind  —  so  far  as  possible  from  agrieullure,  mining,  and  man- 
ufacturing, to  education,  and  breeding,  since  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  natural  resources  in  any  nation  are  the  human  beings  who 
compose  it,  and  the  development  thereof  supplies  no  stimvdus 
to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  of  labor.  Simultaneously, 
preparatory  development  and  improvement  of  the  arts  should 
he  promoted,  and  as  the  foundation  of  all  useful  arts,  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  her  powers  should  he  advanced  through  the 
organized,  instead  of  the  unorganized,  efforts  of  seienee.  After 
an  economic  system  of  consumption  was  once  devised,  put  in 
operation,  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  it  would 
then  he  time  to  proneed  with  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  country,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  be 
put  to  a  useful  purpose  —  that  in  their  dissipation  and  deple- 
tion happiness  would  be  produced  —  that  society  would  have 
something  to  show  for  the  e\haust*'d  mines  and  diminished  fer- 
tility of  the  domain  it  occupied.  Much  the  same  situation  as 
faces  Justice  to-day  would  face  the  steam -engineer  whose  boilers 
had  a  poor  efheiency  of  conversion  and  poorer  eificiency  of 
adaptation.  His  policy  would  he  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
development  of  his  coal  mines  and  to  concentrate  all  his  energies 
on  the  problem  nf  securing  economy  in  the  consumption  of  his 
coal   through  improvements  in  the  efficiencies  of  conversion  and 
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of  adaptation.  This  once  accomplished,  he  could  proceed  with 
the  development  of  his  mines  with  the  assurance  that  the  steam 
he  produced  would  be  worth  more  than  the  coal  he  consumed  — 
that  he  would  have  something  to  show  for  his  diaappenring  coal 
supply.  I  shall  hereafter  submit  reasons  for  believing  that 
modern  industrial  states  with  their  present  provision  for  con- 
sumption produce  a  lieavy  deficit  of  happiness  —  that  the  sum 
of  their  activities  is  not  self-supporting  — and  hence  that  every 
tor.  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper  taken  from  their  mines,  every 
pound  of  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  nitrogen  extracted  from 
their  soil  by  agricultural  operations  is  worse  than  wasted,  or  at 
any  rate  will  be  so,  unless  the  communities  now  existing  can 
develop  sufficient  intelligence  to  devise  and  apply  a  system  of 
consumption  which  shall  lift  their  posterity  into  the  zone  of 
self-support.  Every  dollar's  worth  by  which  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  earth  arc  at  present  diminished  by  final  develop- 
ment means  the  destruction  of  just  so  much  potentiality  of 
happiness  —  a  potentiality  which,  in  the  future,  with  improved 
economy  of  consumption,  could  be  converted  into  an  actuality. 
Hence  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  state  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  its  material  resources  as  much  as  possible,  and  divert 
the  energies  employed  in  developing  them  to  the  development 
of  the  human  minj  and  character,  and  the  construction  of  an 
economic  system  of  consumption. 

To  carry  out  this  policy  with  maximum  effect,  however,  would 
require  considerable  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  present  gen- 
eration; it  would  involve  a  denial  of  consumption  on  their  part 
that  their  posterity  might  have  the  more  to  consume.  It  is 
doubtful  if  human  nature  affords  the  motive  power  for  consist- 
ently pursuing  such  a  policy  —  hence  my  endeavor  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  conditions  under  which  a  developing  society  may  attain 
a  state  approximating  to  the  maximum  happiness  for  the  stages 
of  development  it  successively  attains,  and  this  indeed  will 
not  differ  very  much  from  the  policy  first  suggested ;  since  the 
application  in  practice  of  an  improved  and  improving  system 
of  consumption  can  only  be  secured  by  careful  effort  and 
patient  experiment.  In  order  to  develop  in  detail  an  economic 
mode  of  applying  labor  in  the  production  of  happiness,  we  must 
actually  apply  it  in  order  to  observe  how  it  works;  just  arin 
the  perfection  of  any  other  mechanism  for  accomplishing  .a 
desired  result,  we  must  test  it  by  continued  trial.  Nevertheless 
the  superior  claim  of  posterity  to  consideration  should  never 
be  ignored. 
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If  a  given  population  occupying  a  definite  land  area  attains 
a  condition  of  maximum  efficiency  of  adaptation,  it  cannot  main- 
tain that  condition  —  that  is,  it  cannot  maintain  the  same  out- 
put of  liappinesB  per  capita  per  day,  if  tlie  efficiency  ot  produc- 
tion remains  stationary.  This  is  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  law 
of  diminiMliing  returns  of  labor  upon  the  labor  cost  of  deaid- 
erata ;  in  other  words,  to  maintain  the  same  number  at  the  same 
rate  of  liappinesB  per  capita,  an  increape  in  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion is  required.  Let  us  call  thie  tlie  egsealial  increase.  Its 
magnitude  is  directly  proportional  to  the  population  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  natural  resources  of  tlie  area  occu- 
pied ;  tiius,  it  ia  roughly  proportional  to  the  density  of  popu- 
lation. 

Let  us  assume  a  community  consisting  of  10,000,000  mem- 
bers which  has  attained  a  condition  of  maximum  efficiency  ot 
adaptation  and  maintains  the  essential  increase  in  efficiency  of 
production,  and  the  average  member  of  which  possessea  an  effi- 
ciency of  conversion  such  that  Fig.  9  (p.  304)  represents  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  of  hajipincKS  fur  tliut  comiiiunitj. 
Assuming  an  average  sentient  day  of  sixteen  hours,  the  output 
of  happiness  per  year  is  5,840  paihodon-minutcs  per  capita,  or 
for  the  whole  community,  9t3,0l»0,000  lio<lon-li(nirs.  Let  ub 
call  this  community  the  sample,  community,  and  the  condition 
of  output  here  specified  the  initial  miiditi'rih.  To  bo  sure,  no 
actually  existing  community  has  attained  conditions  of  effi- 
ciency even  approaching  this;  but  nevertlicless  it  may  be  used 
for  purposes  of  illustration. 

On  page  191,  Chapter  5,  where  the  problem  of  the  technology 
of  happiness  is  formulated,  we  have  pointed  out  tJiat  the  third 
factor  of  happiness  is  number.  Let  us  tousider  the  effect  on 
the  sample  community  of  varying  this  fiictor  alone.  Owing  to 
the  laws  of  dinn'nishing  and  dwindling  returns,  the  labor  cost 
of  desiderata  will  increase  with  increasing  population,  and  de- 
crease with  decreasing  population.  In  a  new  community  of 
low  density  of  population  there  will  be  little  or  no  increase 
at  first,  because  of  the  abundance  of  land  of  practically  equal 
fertility,  but  as  the  lands  are  occupied,  and  poorer  and  poorer 
soils  are  brought  under  cultivation,  while  the  hotter  ones  arc 
progressively  exhausted,  the  increase  in  labor  cost  will  accel- 
erate faster  than  the  popxdation  increases  The  increase  of 
labor  cost  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  time  required  to  effect  a 
given  production.  It  is  not,  in  general,  duo  to  any  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  labor  cost,  except  as  tluit  intensity  is  ia- 
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creased  by  an  increase  in  duration.  Wiiile  data  for  dtttcrnuning 
just  what  the  increaae  is,  or  would  be,  for  any  actual  com- 
munity, are  wanting,  the  general  law  is  known,  and  for  the 
sample  community  may  be  represented  by  Fig.  12,  Ab- 
scissae represent  incrtiaee  or  decrease  in  population,  each  divi- 
sion corresponding  to  a  population  of  250,000;  0  representing 
the  population  of  the  sanipfe  community,  viz.,  10,000,000,  Or- 
dinates  represent  per  cent  incrcaae  or  decrease  in  labor  cost  with 
increase  or  decrease  of  popniation.  By  the  usfi  of  this  curve 
in  conjunction  with  FigH.  13  and  14,  the  etTect  on  the  rate 
of  happiness  output  of  any  increase  or  decrease  of  population 
may  be  determined.  Thus  an  increnae  of  10%  in  the  average 
labor  cost  of  production  will  be  induced  by  an  increase  in  Oie 
population  of  1,850,000;  this  will  altvr  Curve  C  to  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  At  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  the 
average  output  will  be  reduced  to  13.7  hedon-minutea  per  day. 
But  as  the  population  will  now  be  11,850,000,  the  total  output 
for  the  vwir  becomes  iWH.OfiO.OOO  iK-rlou-boiirs.  us  cniiipared 
with  9731000,000  for  a  population  of  10,000,000,  If,  however, 
the  population  is  increnscil,  so  as  tn  increase  the  labor  cost  of 
production  to  'ZOfo.  as  will  rcsvilt  from  an  increase  of  3,000,000, 
Curve  C  will  take  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1-1  and  the  maxtmmn 
output  per  capita  per  day  will  then  become  11. G  hed  on -minutes, 
and  the  total  output  per  year  for  the  increased  population  will 
bo  917,000,000  hedon-houi-s.  a  diminution  of  5(;,000,000  hedon- 
liours.  Between  these  two  points  a  relation  between  the  in- 
crease in  total  output  duo  to  inerensed  population,  and  the  de- 
crease in  output  per  capita  due  to  diminished  returns  to  labor 
exists,  which  will  give  a  maximum  ovitput  for  the  assumed  com- 
munity. Wore  it  worth  while,  a  method  could  be  given  for 
discovering  it,  but  as  the  figures  we  have  been  citing  are  for 
illustrative  purposes  merely,  it  would  only  add  confusion  to 
undertake  the  process.  The  population  giving  maximum  output 
in  the  ease  we  have  been  discussing  would  nbviouslv  be  about 
12,000,000.  A  population  thus  adjusted  to  its  means  of  hap- 
piness, so  as  to  produce  a  maximum  output  thereof,  we  shall  say 
is  in  beneficdU  rquilihriiim.  Any  increase  or  decrease  of  its 
numbers  will  result  in  a  diminished  output  of  happiness. 

Clearly,  for  a  community  at  a  given  stage  of  efficiency  of  con- 
version and  adaptation  there  is  some  particular  population 
whose  number  is  better  adapted  than  any  oilier  to  the  available 
resources.  The  number  which  would  be  l>est  adapted  to  the 
island  of  Sicily,  for  example,  would  not  be  the  same  as  that  best 
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adapted  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  If  this  be  bo,  it  is  because 
there  is  some  relation  between  a  given  enfironment  and  the 
number  of  sentient  agents  it  is  best  adapted  to  support  in  a 
condition  to  aiford  the  greatest  happiness.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  some  ratio  between  the  number  of  members  of  a 
community  and  the  resources  thereof  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tiappinesB  than  any  other,  then  it  may  be  inquired 
what  determines  that  ratio  if  the  principle  we  have  propounded 
does  not?  If  it  is  denied,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  continent  should  be  greater  than  that  of  a  county. 
In  a  community  wherein  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  unequal 
and  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  exist,  no  rule  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  can  be  given,  since  the  first  approximation 
to  an  economic  system  of  happiness  manufacture  has  not  been 
attained.  It  would  be  like  trying  to  determine  the  proper  num- 
ber of  boilcra  to  consume  a  given  coal  output  when  the  distri- 
bution of  coal  to  the  boilers  is  indeterminate  and  unequal.  The 
chances  are  that  the  best  number  of  boilers  would  be  none,  since 
a  system  which  would  leave  the  matter  of  coal  distribution  to 
chance  would  almost  certainly  yield  a  deficit.  For  a  similar 
reason,  if  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a  community  is  inde- 
terminate and  left  to  chance,  it  is  probable  that  the  less  the 
number  of  members  of  that  community  the  better  —  none  at  all 
being  the  best  —  since  a  deficit  of  happiness  will  almost  cer- 
tainly result. 

The  increase  in  curvature  of  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  12 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  expend  much  time  in  explaining  the 
effect  of  too  great  an  increase  in  the  population.  Increase  in 
the  density  of  a  population,  resulting,  as  it  must,  in  an  aug- 
mented intensiveness  of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  aceeleratively 
stimulates  the  laws  of  diminishing  and  dwindling  returns  of 
labor,  the  zone  of  self-supporl  progressively  dwindles  (com- 
pare Fig.  13  with  Fig.  14)  and  finally  disappears  and  the 
permanent  underconsuniplinn  or  impoverishment  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  inevitable  result.  The  evils  of  over-population 
will  be  discussed  in  Book  III  and  need  not  be  further  con- 
sidered here. 

Obviously  anything  resulting  in  an  increase  in  efficiency  of 
production  (lieyond  the  essential  increase)  or  of  consumption, 
will  require  an  increase  in  population  to  a  new  point  of  benefi- 
cent equilibrium  as  a  condition  essential  to  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  happiness.  Increase  in  these  efficiencies  may  be  ac- 
complished by  adapting  external  conditions  to  desires,  or  by 
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adapting  desires  to  external  conditions.  There  is  no  necearitj' 
of  discussing  each  case  separately,  since  tlie  effect  on  the  third 
factor  is  the  same  in  both ;  therefore,  as  an  example  of  the  rela- 
tion between  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  production  or  consump- 
tion, and  number  of  population,  it  wil!  suffice  to  examine  tho 
manner  in  which  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  conversion 
operates. 

In  this  treatment  we  shall,  for  simplicity,  regard  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  conversion  as  essentially  a  process  of  developing 
liealth  and  adjustability.  The  utility  of  these  primary  qualities 
is  obvious,  once  the  nature  of  utility  has  been  disclosed.  Their 
development  by  inheritance  and  education  acts  in  two  ways. 
(1)  To  diminish  the  labor  cost  of  a  given  amount  of  production 
by  diminishing  its  intensity;  (2)  To  increase  the  happiness  out- 
put of  a  given  amount  of  consumption,  (a)  by  diminishing  tlie 
proportion  and  intensity  of  negative  consumption,  and  (b)  by 
increasing  the  intensity  of  positive  conenrnptinn. 

All  moralists  claim  that  labor  ought  to  he  pleasant,  and  no 
view  can  be  sounder.  If  both  production  and  consumption 
could  be  made  positive,  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness  output 
of  a  community  would  be  vastly  increased,  and  if  productive 
could  be  made  plensanter  than  consumptive  acts,  the  indicative 
ratio  could  be  indefinitely  diminished.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, the  advantages  of  pleasant  labor  are  more  clearly  percept- 
ible than  the  means  of  attaining  it,  though  such  means  as  are 
available  should  be  employed,  fn  this  regard  the  advice  of  the 
utilitarian  is  —  "If  possible  make  a  pleasure  of  business,  but 
by  all  means  make  a  business  of  pleasure." 

The  more  needs  a  man  or  nation  has  the  more  labor  will  be 
required  to  satisfy  them:  tlie  greater  wil!  be  the  proportion  of 
consumptive  acts  merely  negative,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
unhappiness  if  they  are  left  unsatisfied.  Could  men  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  eating,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes, and  many  other  agricultural  operatinn.s  woidd  become  use- 
less, and  couid  be  done  away  with;  and  could  they  get  along  just 
as  well  without  clothing,  the  raising  of  cotton  and  wool,  etc., 
with  their  attendant  manufacturing  operations  would  be  i^uper- 
fluous.  To  dispense  with  needs  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  conversion  of  men  or  of  nations.  This 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  simple  tastes  are  better  than  any 
others.  A  nation  whose  tastes  are  of  the  simplest  can,  other 
things  being  equal,  dispense  in  greatest  proportion  with  the  most 
universal  of  needs  —  the  need  of  labor.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 
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luxurious  tastes  are  so  unecooomic.  A  nation  whose  wealth  is 
BO  ill  distributed  as  to  create  a  demand  for  luxuries  of  high 
labor  coat,  is  organized  unecouomically  —  the  production  of  such 
luxuries  is  a  waste  of  labor,  and  the  conditions  which  inTolvc 
Buch  production  are  unjust.  The  production  of  one  expensive 
diamond  may  represent  the  severe  labor  of  several  lifetimes, 
yet  its  power  of  producing  happiness  is  very  slight.  Its  labor 
cost  is  millions  of  times  its  happiness  value.  Had  the  same 
amount  of  labor  cost  been  expended  in  producing  toys  for  chil- 
dren, for  example,  the  result  would  probably  be  to  cause  as 
much  happiness  to  each  of  thousands  of  human  beings  as  by  the 
production  of  the  diamond  was  caused  to  one.  Such  industries 
as  diamond  mining  can  never  be  self-supporting.  They  are 
hopelessly  uneconomic. 

Yet  expensive  luxuries  are  not  necessarily  uneconomic.  Great 
works  of  art,  for  instance,  such  as  pictures  and  statues,  are  ex- 
pensive but  economic.  Their  money  cost  may  bo  hiph  but  their 
labor  cost  is  little  or  nothing,  because  the  work  of  the  artist  is 
pleasant.  Works  of  art,  however,  should  not  be  hoarded  in  private 
collections  where  they  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  few.  They 
should  be  placed  in  public  places  where  they  may  educate  and 
edify  the  multitude.  So  placed,  they  are  among  the  most  eco- 
nomic of  products,  because  their  labor  cost  is  negative,  and  the 
consumptive  acts  which  they  make  possible  do  not  destroy  them. 
They  arc  at  once  of  great  permanence  and  of  less  than  no  labor 
cost.  The  average  labor  cost  of  all  products  of  the  fine  arts  ia 
negative.     This  is  one  factor  of  their  high  utility. 

The  most  useful  classes  of  tastes  are  among  the  most  simple. 
The  pleasures  of  childhood  are  first  among  these  —  they  should 
be  perpetuated  as  long  as  possible.  There  are  few  permanent 
sources  of  happiness  greater  than  that  proceeding  from  a  taste 
for  the  com p anion;: hip  of  nature,  and  the  labor  cost  required 
to  gratify  it  is  no  more  than  is  required  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary leisure.  Literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  to  enjoy 
it,  the  opportunity  for  thought,  and  the  mental  training  which 
makes  it  a  source  of  pleasure,  health,  friends,  a  congenial 
occupation,  and  freedom  from  worry,  are  all  that  men  of  eco- 
nomic tastes  require,  to  be  happy.  Expensive  clothes,  houses, 
yachts,  estates,  or  jewelry  are  unnecessary.  Another  reason  why 
simple  tastes  should  be  cultivated  is  that  tastes,  once  acquired, 
tend  to  become  needs,  and  as  expensive  tastes  are  those  the  op- 
portunity for  gratifying  which  it  is  easiest  to  lose,  it  is  the  mora 
incautious  to  acquire  them.     Sometimes  this  tendency  of  tastes 
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to  bpcome  rie(.'<!s  is  advanced  as  a  reason  wliy  ojiportunity  for 
aequiriog  new  tastes  should  be  altogether  denied  certain  large 
classes  of  the  community,  e.  g.  tlie  working  classes.  Such 
opportunity,  it  is  maintained,  would  but  increase  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent;  but  such  a  doctrine  is  self-destrHctive — con- 
sistently pursued  it  would  mean  that  mankind  should  aim.  to 
dispense  with  tastes  as  well  as  with  needs,  for  thereby  thcT 
would  insure  contentment.  By  such  me^ns  complete  content- 
ment could  indeed  be  approached,  but  the  same  end  could  be 
much  better  attained  by  the  annihilation  of  the  race.  No  taste 
would  then  go  unpratified,  nor  any  need  neglected,  for  tastes  a,s 
well  as  needy,  would  no  longer  exist.  A  community  of  stones 
is  perfectly  contented.  Contentment  is  a  more  useful  end  than 
a  surplus  of  pain,  but  it  is  a  less  useful  one  than  a  surplus  of 
pleasure.  There  is  certainly  no  use  in  cultivating  tastes  unless 
they  can  be  gratified,  and  bv  stoicism  or  otherwise  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  needs,  but  the  prin- 
ciple here  mentioned  should  determine  the  rate  iit  wliich  tn.'-ti'H 
may  safely  be  acquired  with  the  progress  of  society,  rather  than 
the  interdiction  of  their  acquisition  altogether. 

Variety  of  taste  is  essential  to  a  high  output  of  happiness  as 
well  as  simplicity,  but  not  for  the  same  reason.  It  may  be  ap- 
prehended that  these  qualities  are  opposed,  as  a  groat  variety  of 
tastes  requires  a  corresponding  variety  of  desiderata  to  satisfy 
them.  Variety  of  taste  is  required,  however,  because  of  the 
effects  of  fatigue  in  diminishing  the  return  from  a  succession  of 
Bimilnr  stimuli.  As  long  as  a  taste  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
need,  the  absence  of  the  means  of  gratifying  it  causes  no  pain. 
Tlio  more  varied  our  tastes,  the  more  likely  are  wo  to  find  some- 
thing in  every  situation  which  will  appeal  to  them,  particularly 
if.  at  the  same  time,  they  are  simple. 

The  posses,sion  of  many  tastes  which  are  not  at  the  some  time 
needs  and  the  possession  of  few  needs  constitutes  adaptability, 
since  these  are  qualities  of  mind  which  enable  men  to  adapt 
themselves  well  to  their  surroundings  —  hence  requiring  les'' 
adaptation  of  their  surroundings  to  them.  The  ideal  case  would 
be  that  which  required  no  adaptation  of  the  surroundings  at  all. 

As  the  development  of  health  and  adjustability  ser\'es  to  in- 
crca.sp  the  efiiciency  of  production  and  of  consumption,  and  as 
the  third  factor  of  happiness  should  be  a  function  of  these,  it 
follows  that  the  population  of  a.  country  should  he  a  function 
of  the  average  elticiency  of  conversion  of  its  inhabitants,  in- 
creasing with  said  efficiency,  and  decreasing  with  it.     By  refer- 
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ence  to  the  hypotlietical  comtminity  we  have  previously  dis- 
cussed, this  relation  may  be  expressed  with  great  definiteness. 
Assume  the  average  member  of  the  sample  community  to  have 
so  increased  his  efficiency  of  conversion  that  the  labor  cost  of  a 
given  amount  of  production  is  diminished  'iOfo  and  the  happi- 
ness resulting  from  a  given  rate  of  consumption  is  increased 
20%.  By  making  the  proper  calculations  we  discover  that, 
under  these  conditions  a  population  of  10,000,000  maintained 
at  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  would  yield  happiness  at  the 
rate  of  about  ^30,000,000  hedon-minutes  per  day,  or  about  2,000,- 
000,000  hedon-hours  per  year,  as  compared  with  973,000,000 
hedon-hours  per  year  wlien  possessed  of  a  poorer  efficiency  of  con- 
version. But  an  even  greater  output  could  be  produced  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  population  to  a  new  point  of  beneficent  equilib- 
rium in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  readjustment  already 
discussed,  the  output  per  capita  diminishing,  but  the  total  out- 
put increasing,  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  increased  efficiency 
of  conversion  the  increase  in  population  will  be  greater  than 
in  the  case  already  cited  (p.  322)  before  the  point  of  beneficent 
equilihrium  is  attained. 

A  rate  of  happiness  greater  still  would  be  temporarily  obtain- 
able by  diminishing  the  indicative  ratio  in  some  degree,  thereby 
increasing  the  production  per  capita  and  permitting  of  a  still 
larger  population.  Such  a  course  would  diminish  the  rate  of 
happiness  per  capita,  but  if  the  diminution  of  the  indicative 
ratio  did  not  exceed  a  certain  critical  value,  the  increase  in  num- 
bers would  more  than  compensate  tlierofor.  Wliat  the  critical 
value  would  be,  would,  of  course,  be  a  function  of  the  precise 
forms  of  tlie  curves  of  diminishing  returns  of  happiness  and  of 
labor.  It  would  indeed  be  calculable  on  the  assumptions  al- 
ready made,  but  the  calculation  would  be  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able. Moreover,  the  practice  of  such  a  policy  by  society  would, 
in  the  end,  be  uneconomic,  since  the  object  of  society  is  not  the 
greatest  immediiitc  output  of  happiness  possible,  but  the  greatest 
total  output,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  better  that  tlie  happiness  per 
capita  should  augment  at  the  expense  of  number  than  that  num- 
ber should  augment  at  the  expense  of  liappiness  per  capita, 
since  increase  in  number  involves  stimulation  of  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns  of  labor,  and  consequent  dissipation  of  nat- 
ural resources  at  an  unnecessarily  reduced  efficiency  of  con- 
suni])tion.  Husbandry  of  nature's  resources  and  not  their  hasty 
development  is  the  only  sensible  policy  for  society  to  pursue, 
since  it  results  in  a  higher  rate  of  happiness  per  capita  for  the 
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present  generation,  and  insures  to  posterity  a  greater  output. 

In  Book  T  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  ascertaining  eiactiy 

what  tlie  object  of  society  ought  to  be.  Satisfying  ourselves 
that  this  object  was  the  maximum  output  of  happiness,  our  next 
task  was  to  aseertain  unon  what  uniformities  of  nature  and  of 
human  nature  the  production  of  happiness  depends,  for  until 
this  is  cleared  up,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  apply  our  knowl- 
edge of  society's  object  to  any  useful  purpose.  In  the  present 
book  our  attention  has  been  occupied  with  ascertaining  the  innst 
general  and  vital  of  such  eharacteriaticB.  Starting  with  the 
proposition  that  the  happiness  of  society  is  a  function  of  three 
factors:  (1)  The  sentient  agent:  (2)  The  environment  of  said 
agent:  (3)  The  number  of  said  agents  —  we  have  endeavored 
by  a  discussion  of  the  various  elements  of  which  these  factors 
themselves  are  functions  to  discover  a  test,  or  series  of  tests,  by 
which  the  polity  of  society  could  he  judged  and  directed.  Al- 
though the  subject  is  complex,  and  in  proceeding  from  the  uni- 
versal proposition  that  society  should  do  what  will  presumably 
result  in  the  ninxinium  surplus  of  happinosK  to  the  determina- 
tion of  what  policies  will  so  result,  we  Iiave  inevitably  lost  some- 
thing in  generality,  yet  we  have  gained  in  deiiniteness  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  us  to  formulate  general  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  society  —  rules  winch  will  remain  valid  as  long  as  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  human  nature  upon  which  they  are  founded 
remain  what  they  are.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  policy  of  soci- 
ety should  be  detennined  by  the  structure  of  tlic  human  mind, 
and  the  laws  of  its  environment.  If  these,  or  either  of  tliem, 
were  different  from  what  they  are,  then  tlie  policy  of  society 
should  be  different  from  what,  under  presenb  conditions,  it 
should  be. 

Society's  object  in  existence  then  being  the  production  of 
happiness,  it  at  once  follows  that  all  the  acts  of  men  ought  to 
be  directed  to  that  ol>jcct.  Happiness  must  he  attained  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  immediafe  object  of  men's  acts 
therefore  should  be  cither  ha-ppincss  or  the  mraits  to  happiness 
—  either  consiunpHwi  or  produciwn.  But  in  their  attempts  to 
attain  these  objects  men  nmy  meet  with  very  various  degrees 
of  success  —  they  may  produce  and  consume  with  very  varying 
degrees  of  economy.  As  production  is  necessary  to  consump- 
tion, men's  time  mnst  be  divided  between  the  two.  but  the  ratio 
in  which  they  are  divided  (the  indicative  ratio)  should  depend 
upon  the  relation  between  the  productive  and  consumptive  effi- 
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ciencies  and  capacities.  It  should  increftse  as  productive  capac- 
ity, productive  intensity,  and  couBumptive  capacity  increase,  and 
decrease  as  they  decrease.  Hence,  tliough  the  efficiencies  and 
capacities  of  production  and  consumption  cannot  be  too  great, 
the  indicative  ratio  can  be  too  great. 

The  adjustment  of  the  indicative  ratio  to  the  efficiencies  and 
capacities  of  production  and  consumption  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  the  happiness  per  capita  a  maximuni,  as  illustrated  in 
the  last  chapter,  I  shall  denominate  the  primary  adjmtment. 
The  adjustment  of  a  population  to  its  available  resources  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  benofitvnt  equilibrium, 
as  illustrated  in  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  denoniinale  the  seC' 
ondary  adjustment.  The  determinants  of  these  adjustments 
are  the  efficiencies  and  capacities  of  production  and  consumption ; 
but  what  are  the  determinants  of  these  efficiencies  and  capacities? 
Our  examination  of  the  factors  of  happiness  enables  us  to 
enumerate  them. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  two  which  affect  both  efficiencies  and 
capacities.  These  are:  (!)  The  quality  of  the  sentient  agent,  that 
is,  his  intelligence  and  character.  (3)  The  health  and  adjust- 
ability of  the  sentient  agent.  In  the  second  place  there  arc  three 
which  primarily  affect  the  efficiency  and  eapacitv  of  production: 
(3)  The  availability  of  natural  resources.  (4)  The  employment 
of  machinery,  material  and  social,  in  production.  (5)  The  skill 
and  interest  of  the  employers  of  said  machinery.  In  the  third 
place  there  is  one  which  primarily  affects  the  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  consumption:  (G)  The  distribution  of  wealth  and 
leisure.  If  to  these  we  add  (7)  The  primary  adjustment,  and 
(8)  The  secondary  adjustment,  we  shall  have  enumerated  what 
may  be  called  tlie  Eight  Elements  of  Happiness. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  these  are  mutually  in- 
dependent or  mutually  exclusive  elements.  Indeed  each  is, 
in  greater  or  leas  degree,  a  function  of  every  other.  They 
are  simply  convenient  criteria  by  means  of  which  any  pro- 
posed social  system  may  be  tested.  In  the  present  condition 
of  society,  the  departure  of  the  social  system  from  the  ideal 
of  utility  is  too  great  to  require  any  refinement  in  the 
means  of  measuring  it.  It  would  be  like  weighing  coal 
for  domestic  purposes  with  a  chemical  balance.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  a  just  social 
system  should  fulfil  the  following  eight  requirements:  (1)  It 
should  promote  the  development  of  a  high  quality  of  sentient 
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agont.  (2)  It  should  promote  the  adjuBtability  bd(1  h™Hh  of 
said  agent.  (3)  It  should  hushand  natuni!  rceources  while  the 
efliciency  of  conHumption  is  low,  (4)  It  should  proraott"  the 
employment  of  machinery  in  production  a«  a  substititte  for 
men.  (5)  It  should  stimulate  tlie  skill  and  interest  applied 
to  the  employment  of  said  machinery.  (6)  It  eliould  promote 
the  equality  of  distribution  of  wealth  and  leisure.  (7)  It 
should  tend  to  maintain  the  indicative  ratio  at  the  point  of  max- 
imum officieocy  per  capita.  (8)  It  should  tt-nd  to  maintain  the 
population  at  the  point  of  Iwncfirent  equilibrium. 

to  the  degree  in  which  a  system  fiilfiis  thosp  conditions  it  is 
good;  in  the  deforce  in  which  it  fails  to  fulfil  them  it  is  bad. 
Thus  we  are  provided  with  ft  proximate  means,  free  from  in- 
tuitionism,  of  testing  whatever  social  systems  men  have  proposed, 
or  may  propose,  and  we  should  proceed  to  thi:  task  of  so  testing 
at  once  were  it  not  that  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  neede 
first  to  be  cleared  away.  T  refer  to  the  general  misimderstand- 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  lihertij.  There  is  no  word  f-n  dear  to  the 
political  mystic,  and  to  ask  what  it  moans  may  not  he  conven- 
tional, but  as  our  subject  requires  it,  I  shnll  waive  cnnvention 
and  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  its  uieaning.  Such 
an  examinatiou  will  serve  to  verify  in  a  general  way  the  criteria 
of  the  social  system  which  have  been  laid  down  in  this  chapter, 
and  incidentally  to  develop  an  auxiliary  criterion  —  the  adaptive 
principle  (p.  341)  — applicable  to  all  systems  which  men  are 
likely  to  devise  anterior  to  the  abolition  of  their  egotism. 


Liberty  is  a  matter  much  discussed  in  our  country  and  we 
deem  ourselves  highly  appreciative  of  it.  In  reality  we  have  no 
adequate  apprehension  of  the  value  of  genuine  liberty  —  other- 
wiae  we  should  not  be  content  to  possesa  so  little.  We  read  a 
good  deal  in  the  newspapers  about  civil,  personal,  or  individual 
liberty,  and  how  jealous  we  should  be  about  permitting  the  gov- 
ernment to  restrict  it,  and  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  the  community,  acting  in  its  collective  capacity, 
can  diminish  but  cannot  increase.  Those  who  use  the  word 
liberty  apparently  confuse  several  different  tilings  together  under 
the  same  name,  and  even  Mill  haa  written  a  long  and  interesting 
essay  on  liberty  without  telling  us  what  it  is.  Demagogues 
frequently  employ  the  term  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  com- 
munity to  forego  the  thin-g;  and  it  is  equalled  by  few  of  the 
resources  of  our  language  as  an  instrument  of  political  logo- 
mania.  Some  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  dissipate  the 
equivocality  of  the  term.  Analytical  commentators  have  done 
mankind  the  service  of  pointing  out  that  there  exists  a  critical 
distinction  between  liberty  and  license,  the  former  being  a  spe- 
cies of  freedom  which  they  approve,  the  latter  one  which  they 
disapprove.  Without  questioning  the  value  of  this  profound 
distinction,  I  shall  attempt  an  analysis  less  intuitionistic. 

By  noticing  the  connection  in  which  the  word  ia  used,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  liberty  has  to  do  with  the  power  of  choosing 
alternatives  and  that  it  is  something,  or  several  things,  capable 
of  varying  in  degree  —  of  being  greater  or  less.  Can  it  refer  to 
the  number  of  alternatives?  At  any  given  moment  a  person  of 
normal  faculties  has  an  indefinite  number  of  alternatives  among 
which  to  select.  He  can,  for  example,  move  his  arms,  his  legs, 
his  fingers,  or  his  head,  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways.  Most 
of  tliese  alternatives  would  be  useless,  however,  and  it  would 
be  of  slight  service  to  measure  liberty  by  their  number.  Does 
it  refer  to  the  number  of  vseful  alternatives  ?  Suppose  A  capa- 
ble of  selecting  150  alternatives  which  have  some  presumption 
333 
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of  usefulness  to  himself,  and  B  100,  Can  we  say  A  ban  more 
liberty  than  B,  or  is  there  douht?  I  apprehend  most  men  will 
feci  some  hesitation  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  this  point. 
If  so,  it  will  confirm  my  statement  that  there  is  no  very  definite 
implication  to  the  word  as  commonly  employed.  Now  ^1  has 
more  of  something  tlian  B,  and  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer 
to  that  something,  we  shall  give  it  a  name.  Let  us  call  it  nom- 
inal liberti/.  Whe  nominal  liberty  of  an  individual  at  any  mo- 
ment then  is  the  number  of  alternatives  useful  to  him  which  it 
ifi  pofiriible  for  bim  to  select  at  that  moment.  .  Ijet  ua  see  if  we 
can  find  another  kind  of  liberty.     Suppose  at  some  particular 

time,  A  to  have  a  nomina]  liberty  of  x  and  B  ot  ttt  •  thus, 

A's  nomina!  liberty  is  ten  times  B's.  Suppose  further  that  A's 
best  alternative,  namely,  the  one  promising  the  greatest  excess 
of  happiness,  yields  a  presumable  surplus  of  y,  and  that  B's 
best  alternative  yields  a  surplus  of  10  y.  Which  has  the  greater 
liberty?  A's  nominal  liberty  is  ten  times  th.it  of  B:  vcl  tlicre 
is  no  doubt  that  any  normnl"  bunian  bcin^-  would  prph^'r  fiV-  lili- 
erfy  to  A's.  B,  indeed,  has  less  nominal  lil)erty  than  .1.  Imt  be 
has  more  of  another  kind  of  lilierty.  We  shall  call  tliis  rml 
liberty.  ,  The  real  liberty  of  an  individual  at  any  moment,  tlien, 
is  the  presumable  surplus  of  happiness  of  the  best  alternative 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  select  at  that  moment.  It  may 
be  positive  or  negative.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  pre- 
sumable surplus  is  to  be  determined  liy  the  common  sense  of  tbe 
individual  applied  to  the  data  in  his  own  possession.  Now  tbe 
kind  of  liberty  that  is  of  interest  to  normal  mortals  is  not  nom- 
inal but  real  liberty.  This  is  the  kind  that  men  cannot  have  in 
too  high  a  degree.  Any  one  would  prefer  a  situation  in  which 
he  had  but  one  alternative,  and  that  a  good  one.  to  one  which 
offered  10,000  if  they  were  all  evil.  There  are  at  all  times  a 
thousand  ways  of  securing  pain  to  one  of  securing  pleasure.  If 
pain  were  what  men  desired  tbey  would  have  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting all  they  wanted.  .\t  no  cost  whatever  anyone  can  secure  a 
quantity  of  pain  whose  ef[uivalent  of  pleasure  cannot  be  pur- 
chased with  all  the  money  in  the  world. 

The  value  to  any  individual  of  any  particular  period  of  time, 
as  a  day  or  a  month,  is  the  presumable  surplus  of  happiness 
which  would  he  yielded  to  that  individual  by  selecting  the  pre- 
sumably best  .ilternatives  offered  at  each  moment  during  the 
period.  We  shall  call  this  the  opportunity  of,  or  offered  by, 
that  period.     It  is  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  surplus 
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offered  is  positive  or  negative.  Probably  no  one  has  ever  taken 
complete  advantage  of  his  opportunity  for  even  eo  short  a 
period  aa  one  day.  Frequently  the  bulk  of  tlie  best  alternatives 
over  considerable  periods  will  consist,  not  in  physical  aeb*,  but 
simply  in  thought,  for  more  can  be  accomplished  by  even  a  little 
well-considered  action  than  by  a  great  deal  that  in  ill  considered. 
The  average  opporluniiy  of  an  individual  during  any  period  of 
time  is  the  opportunity  of  that  period  divided  by  the  duration 
of  the  period.  It  is  this  quantity  which  we  shall  refer  to  as 
the  real  tiherty  or  simply  the  liberty  of  an  individual,  and  if  no 
period  is  specified,  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  is  to  be  under- 
stood. Now  opportunity  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  quan- 
tity of  pleasure  or  pain.  Hence  if  wo  express  liberty  by  L  and 
suppose  the  opportunity  during  time  T  to  be  Q,  we  shall  have: 

Q 
L=,= — that    is,    liberty   vanes    directly    as    the    opportunity 

and  inversely  as  the  time  over  which  that  opportunity  is  dis- 
tributed. Suppose  the  liberty  of  an  individual  were  ton  liedon- 
minutes  per  hour.  By  distributing  the  ten  hedon-minutes  over 
100  hours,  we  should  have  decrease<l  his  liberty  one  hundred 
times,  whereas  by  increasing  his  opportunity  (Q)  in  one  hour  to 
1,000  hedon-minutes,  we  should  have  increased  it  one  hun- 
dred times.  Q  in  the  foregoing  equation  is  expressive  of 
an  intensity  of  pleasure  or  pain  multiplied  by  a  duration. 
Suppose  we  express  the  duration  by  T;  there  will  then  be  an 
intensity,  call  it  X,  which,  multiplied  by  T,  will  equal  Q,  or 
X  X  T  =  Q.     Substituting    in    the    above    equation    we    have : 

L  =  — ™— ,  or  L  =  X.  Hence  L  is  espressible  in  terms  of  in- 
tensity of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  a  glance  at  the  equation  will 
show  that  it  expresses/the  average  intensity  of  pleasure  or  pain 
which  the  individual  in  question  would  presumably  have  expe- 
rienced had  he  always  selected  the  best  alternatives  open  to  himy* 
For  short  periods  of  time  this  equation  might  be  misleading^ 
since  the  best  alternatives  are  often  those  which  require  future 
action  to  bring  to  fruition,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  formulate 
other  than  an  arbitrary  rule  which  would  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  the  presumable  surplus  resulting  from  a  compound 
act  should  be  attributed  to  some  short  period  which  included  a 
portion  of  that  act.  When  we  consider  a  lifetime,  however,  this 
difdculty  disnpiNpars,  since  it  includes  all  the  acts  of  an  individ- 
ual as  well  as  all  the  pleasure  or  pain  he  is  capable  of  experi- 
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encing.  The  lifetune  involved  is,  of  course,  the  presumable 
lifetime,  assuming  the  invariable  selection  of  the  best  altema- 
tivee.  If  T  represent*  such  a  lifetime,  the  intensity  X,  which  is 
the  nieafiure  of  the  real  liberty,  will  invariably  be  algebraically 
greater  thaji  that  actually  experienced,  for  in  any  conaiderablo 
period  it  is  practically  impossible  that  a  combination  of  acci- 
dents fihtiuld  yield  greater  happiness  to  an  individual  than  strict 
adherence  to  eonunon  sense  would  yield. 

We  arc  now  prepared  to  consider  an  important  question, 
viz.,  what  conditions  are  essential  to  real  liberty.  It  is  ap- 
parently a  general  impression  that  these  consist  exclusively  of 
such  conditions  as  include  the  physical  possibility  of  selecting 
alternativen.  This  is  an  error.  We  have  seen  that  liberty  is 
but  a  name  for  the  happiness  value  of  opportunity  per  nnit  of 
time.  He  who  in  any  given  period  of  time  has  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  happineaa  has  ttie  greatest  real  liberty  for  that 
period,  if  we  discover  the  essentials  of  opportunitv  then  we 
shall  discover  the  essentials  of  libLTtv.  We  may  best  lenrn 
them  by  considering  a  concrete  case,  as  follows:  Iji^f  us  suppose 
that  a  large  uncut  diamond  is  lying  in  a  road  iind  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  normal  common  sense  observes  it.  Iict  us  first 
suppose  that  be  is  ignonmt  of  one,  or  botli,  of  the  following 
propositions:  (1)  Tlie  object  before  nie  is  a  diamond.  (2) 
Diamonds  may  be  exchanged  for  money  or  otlicr  useful  things; 
that  is,  things  which  serve  to  produce  happiness  or  prevent  pain. 
Let  us  call  these,  fads  (1)  and  (^).  II  he  is  ignorant  of  either 
of  these  facts,  it  must  he  because  he  has  never  had  presented  to 
him  the  olisorvations  from  which  tliey  might  l)e  inferred  by  a 
person  of  normal  common  sense.  Tlic  question  is.  docs  the  ob- 
servation of  the  diamond  increase  his  opportunity  for  happi- 
ness? It  does  not,  because  in  the  absence  of  tlie  information 
above  noted,  he  would  l)e  as  likely  to  possess  himsi'lf  of  any  other 
stone  in  the  road  as  of  tlie  diamond.  It  would  be  physically 
possible  for  him  to  pick  up  the  diiuuond,  but  if  he  did  ])ick  it 
up  and  disjMise  of  it  to  advantage  it  would  only  be  by  accident, 
since  one  essential  condition  for  estahlisliing  a  prcsumittion  of 
happiness  would  be  absent.  Second,  suppose  that  he  !uis  had 
presented  to  him  the  observations  fiom  which  a  pcr.son  of  nor- 
mal common  sense  would  infer  facts  (1)  and  ('i),  but  that  his 
common  sense  has  been  im])«irod,  as  for  instance  by  dogma,  so 
that  he  employs  some  substitute  for  common  sense  as  a  means  of 
inference.  Does  the  observation  of  tlie  diamnnd  increase  his 
opportunity  for  happiness?     It  does  not,  because  the  impair- 
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ment  of  his  reasoning  powere  would  prevent  his  deriving  facts 
(1)  and  (2)  from  the  observationfl  presented,  or  of  making  the 
necessary  deduction  from  them,  even  if  he  could  make  the  pre- 
liminary inference.  Hence  he  would  be  as  likely  to  poBsess 
himself  of  any  other  stone  as  the  diamond,  and  it  would  only 
be  by  accident  that  he  could  derive  advantage  from  its  presence. 
Thus,  a  second  essential  condition  of  eetablishing  a  presumption 
is  absent  in  this  case.  Therefore  the  first  two  co-essentiala  are 
those  required  fop  establishing  presumptions.  We  have  re- 
marked in  Chapter  2  that  expectations  are  derived  from  ob- 
servations by  inference,  and  in  Chapter  3  that  acts  arc  guided 
by  expectations.  Hence  in  the  absence  of  either  the  requisite 
observations  or  inferences  there  is  no  guide  to  action,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  guide  one  act  is  as  probable  as  another.  To  any 
being  incapable  of  establishing  a  presumption,  whether  it  is  & 
tree,  a  beetle,  an  infant,  or  an  idiot,  opportunity  is  impossible. 
Third,  suppose  an  individual  who  has  had  presented  to  him 
the  observations  necessary  for  inferring  facts  (1)  and  (2)  and 
is  also  possessed  of  normal  common  sense,  to  be  passing  along 
the  road,  but  that  there  is  no  diamond  there  to  observe.  Ob- 
viously he  has  no  more  opportunity  than  the  first  two  individuals 
had,  because  the  external  condition  of  opportunity  —  the  phys- 
ical possibility  of  possessing  himself  of  a  diamond  which  waa 
present  in  their  cases  is  absent  in  his.  Hence  a  third  condition 
of  opportunity  is  absent  in  this  case. 

Suppose  now  these  three  conditions  all  to  be  present.  It  ie 
clear  that  an  Qp]K)rtunity  is  present.  Propositions  (1)  and  (2) 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion :  "  This  object  may  be  exchanged 
for  money  or  other  useful  things."  This  in  turn  would  lead 
immediately  to  a  use-judgment,  indicating  that  to  pick  up  the 
diamond  would  presumably  load  to  greater  happiness  than  not 
to  pick  it  up ;  and  this,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  the  act  of  picking 
up  the  diamond.  The  means  would  have  been  adapted  to  the 
end,  and  the  opportunity  would  thus  have  been  accepted,  where- 
as in  the  absence  of  either  the  appropriate  observations,  the 
appropriate  inferences,  or  of  the  presence  of  the  diamond,  the 
act  of  picking  it  up  cither  would  have  been  physically  impos- 
eible,  or  could  have  occurred  only  as  tlie  result  of  chance. 

There  are  thus  tJiree  eo-essentials  of  opportunity  and  hence 
of  liberty.  Two  inhere  in  tlie  sentient  agent  and  one  in  the 
environment.  The  eo-ejj-ientiaJH  are:  (1)  Experience  of  the 
requisite  observation fi  from  vhtck  to  infer.  (2)  Capacity  for 
inference,  or  the  ahUilij  to  correctly  convert  observations  into 
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/•.xpectatiovs.  (3)  Phi/s!iml  positihUily  of  acting  upon  the  ex- 
pectations inferred.  We  shall  call  these  the  first,  second  and 
third  esxenlials  of  liherty,  respectively.  The  phyeical  possibil- 
ity of  an  alternative  is  merely  a  potential  opportunity.  Hence 
to  provide  an  individual  or  a  community  with  the  tliird  essen- 
tial of  liherty  may  or  may  not  incrcaec  its  real  Jiberty.  The 
world  furnishes  to  men  the  first  and  third  esBentials  of  oppor- 
tunity for  happiness,  but  this  opportunity  must  remain  a  poten- 
tial one  until  they  have  acMrjuired  the  necond  e^ontlal.  It  ta 
men's  intuitinnism  that  enslaves  them,  for  "where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish." 

The  liberty  of  an  individual  may  be  CKpressed  in  terms  of 
intensity  of  pain  or  pleasure  —  of  quantity  of  happineae, 
positive  or  negative,  per  unit  of  time.  If  the  sum  of  the  liber- 
ties so  expresaed  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  nienibera  in  tlie  community,  the  result  is  an 
expression  of  the  liberty  of  the  community  which  is  also  the 
liberty  of  the  average  in(li\iihi;il  in  tlie  (■ninniuiiity.  Us  co- 
essentials  are  obviously  tbo.«e  of  inilividunl  liberty. 

So  much  tlien  for  the  co-cssenlials  of  real  lilwrty,  individual 
and  social.  They  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  any  or  all  lib- 
erty. Without  thcni  opportunity  is  as  impossildo  to  a  nmn  as  to 
a  fence  post.  The  deffrt'C  in  which  an  individual  or  a  community 
profits  by  his  or  its  liberty  will,  however,  depend  upon  other 
factors. 

A  numher  of  objections  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader 
against  this  treatment  of  liberty.  Men's  preference  is  fre- 
quently determined  by  motives  of  distribution  in  time  instead  of 
quantity  of  bappiness.  Hence  if  real  liberty  is  to  be  measured 
by  preference  alone,  we  should  consider  this  fact.  We  mi<!;lit,  if 
we  pleased,  discover  another  variety  of  liberty  by  talcing  mere 
preference,  instead  of  correct  preference  as  a  measure,  but  it 
would  not  lead  us  to  any  useful  distinction.  To  add  to  any  set 
of  alternatives,  whether  including  a  high  or  low  d("gree  of  real 
liberty,  the  possibility  of  another  whose  presumption  of  happi- 
ness is  less  than  one  already  available  would  not.  in  general,  be 
useful.  Another  objection  to  be  expected  is  that  preference  is 
frequently  governed  by  a  desire  for  tlie  good  of  ofliers  and  not 
that  of  ourselves  alone.  This  is  true,  and  by  examining  the 
matter  we  could  distinguish  several  other  varieties  of  liberty; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  political  discussion  these  varieties  would 
not  be  of  mueh  service.  It  is  not  such  varieties  that  are  re- 
stricted, or  against  the  restriction  of  which  protest  is  made;  or 
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if  restricted,  the  reBtriction  ia  but  incideDtal  to  that  apon  real 
liberty  aa  already  defined,  A  positive  degree  of  real  liberty  is 
a  neceasary,  but  not  a  sufficient,  condition  of  happiness,  and  it 
is  primarily  for  real  liberty,  or  rather  for  the  happiness  of  which 
it  is  a  necessary  condition,  that  men  in  all  ages  have  suffered 
and  striven,  and  when  this  kind  of  liberty  shall  have  become  a 
maximum,  the  conditions  for  all  other  useful  kinds  will  have 
been  attained,  or  will  be  easily  attainable. 

It  will  next  be  useful  to  distinguish  another  kind  of  liberty. 
Human  nature  is  ruled  by  two  forces.  Self-interest  and  cus- 
tom ;  the  first  is  fixed,  the  second  variable.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  acta  of  individuals,  one  or  both  of  these  forces  must  be 
employed,  for  these  are  practically  the  only  forces  competent 
to  control  human  conduct.  It  is  probable  that  all  motives  may 
be  classed  as  of  self-interest  or  aa  of  custom;  conscience,  as 
already  demonstrated,  being  itself  of  the  latter  class.  Hence 
he  who  would  control  the  acts  of  men  for  the  benefit  of  society 
must  employ  these  forces  of  human  nature  or  fail  to  accomplish 
his  object,  just  as  he  who  would  produce  changes  in  the  external 
world  must  employ  the  forces  of  nature  inherent  in  gravitation, 
heat,  chemical  affinity,  etc.,  or  fail  to  accomplish  his  object. 
Many  of  the  restraints  upon  liberty  required  for  the  well-being 
of  society  are  imposed  by  custom;  those  which  custom  fails  to 
impose,  however,  must,  if  imposed  at  all,  depend  upon  the  force 
of  self-interest,  and  the  mechanism  whereby  this  force  is  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  object  of  aociety  is  that  of  law. 

A  law  is  a  command  issued  to  one  or  more  persons  by  some 
person,  or  persons,  presumably  possessing  the  power  required  to 
execute  it.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  laws  restrict  lib- 
erty, real  or  nominal.  Let  ua  see  how  they  do  it;  and  first  in 
the  ease  of  individual  liberty.  Is  it  by  altering  one  or  more  of 
the  co-Cifscntiala  of  liberty?  No,  the  co-^ssentials  of  liberty  are 
unaltered  by  law.  We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  opportunity  is 
measured  by  the  presumable  surplus  of  happiness  it  offers.  The 
legal  restriction  of  liberty  is  effected  by  altering  ita  presumable 
surplus,  not  by  abolishing  the  physical  possibility  of  the  act 
which  leads  to  it,  though  such  abolition  is  a  frequent  result  of 
the  execution  of  tlie  law.  The  surplus  may  be  either  increased 
or  decreased  by  law.  Consider,  as  an  example,  a  case  in  which 
it  is  decreased  (as  in  a  law  prohibiting  burglary).  Among  the 
alternatives  physically  possible  to  men  is  that  of  breaking  and 
entering  houses  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  goods 
of  others.    Suppose  no  law  against  it  existed.    Men,  Dot  re- 
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strained  by  conscience  or  custom  would  oftaa  be  tempted  to 
select  such  alternatives  beeause  of  the  presumable  surplus  of  hap- 
piness resulting  to  themselves  from  such  a  selection.  A  law 
against  burglary  does  not  nialte  burglary  a  physical  impossi- 
bility, but  it  decreases  the  temptation  to  burglary  in  frequency 
and  strength,  diminishing  the  presumable  surplus  resulting  from 
the  act,  by  fixing  a  penalty  for  tlioew  who  select  it.  This  it  does 
by  its  effect  upon  the  appropriate  use-judgment,  for  the 
mean  surplus  of  failure  is  obviously  diminished  (algebraic- 
ally) by  the  threat  to  execute  the  law  and  apply  tlie  penalty, 
because  the  probability  of  failure  is  increased,  and  its  probable 
surplus  diminished  (algebraically)  thereby.  This,  in  turn,  di- 
minishes the  presumption  of  happiness,  and  as  a  use-judgment 
ia  a  normal  operation  of  the  mind,  the  frequency  of  burglary 
is  diminished,  and  thus  the  object  of  the  law  accompliahed. 
If  we  are  correct  in  this  analysis  of  the  mode  in  which  laws 
operate  in  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  wp  shnvild  exjiect 
to  find:  (1)  Tliat  tlie  efleetiveness  of  a  law-  is  proportional 
to  (a)  the  severity  of  its  penalty,  (b)  the  probability  of  its  exe- 
cution, and  (e)  the  degree  of  real  liberty  in  tlie  connmmity 
affected,  that  is.  upon  the  happiness  value  of  (he  alternatives  to 
illegal  acts:  and  (2)  That  penalties  do  not  ap|ily  to  beings  pre- 
sumably incapable  of  applying  a  use-jvidgnient  to  the  acts  pro- 
hibited. Tlie  expectations  thus  speeifiei)  are  fulfilicd  by  experi- 
ence. First,  other  things  beins  equal,  laws  are  most  cfTective 
(a)  when  their  penalties  are  severe  rather  than  slight,  (h)  when 
their  enforcement  is  strict  rather  than  lax,  (e)  among  the  bap- 
pier  classes  whose  opportunity  is  positive,  rather  than  among  the 
more  miserable  classes  whose  op|)nrtunity  is  negative.  Second, 
penalties  are  not  applied  to  children  whose  minds  are  undevel- 
oped, or  to  insane  persons  whose  minds  arc  abnornml. 

If  we  examine  the  operation  of  law  in  establishing  depart- 
ments of  government,  courts,  schools,  etc..  we  shall  find  that  it 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  only  in  this  case  it  aims  to  cause 
the  selection  of  acts  instead  of  preventing  their  selection.  Hence 
it  increases  the  mean  sur|)]us  of  success  of  alternatives 
which  it  desires  selected,  and  conseiniently  the  prosnriiptiim  of 
happiness  of  such  alternatives.  This  is  done  liy  the  olfer  of 
reward,  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  lienor,  generally  tlin 
former.  Now  this  mode  of  npcratlon  of  law  is  universal.  It 
has  not  changed  throughout  hi^^tory  and  is  common  to  all  coun- 
tries alike.  Thus  it  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  claim  ad- 
vanced in  Chapter  G  that  a  use-judgment  is  a  mental  opera- 
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tion  dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the  mind  and  not  upon  its 
previous  history.  The  principle  recognized  in  the  utilisation  ol 
the  omniprosent  motive  of  self-interest  in  the  manner  thus  speci- 
fied is  so  universally  adapted  to  its  end  that  I  shall  call  it  tha 
adaptive  principle.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  social  system  which 
aims  to  control  any  large  section  of  society  can  succeed  without 
appealing  to  it ;  that  is,  a  system  which  does  not  make  it  to  the 
seli-intercst  of  the  individual  members  of  society  to  seek  the 
end  of  utility,  or  does  not  make  them  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  their  self-interest,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  achieve  that  end. 
The  adaptive  principle  may  be  applied  positively  or  negatively. 
It  is  positive  when  the  act  is  induced  by  tlie  promise  of  pleasure; 
negative  when  induced  by  the  promise  of  pain.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  positive  adaptive  principle  should  be  employed  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  negative  whenever  practical.  Id  other  words,  when 
using  pleasure  and  pain  as  means,  it  is  more  economic  to  use 
pleasure  than  pain.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, for  obvious  reasons,  and  hence  the  negative  adaptive 
principle  has  to  be  applied. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  what  legal  liberty  is,  and  to 
discover  its  relation  to  real  liberty.  Every  restraint  imposed  by 
law  affects  one  or  more  of  the  alternatives  open  to  members  of 
society,  but  they  are  not  always  useful  alternatives  even  in  the 
absence  of  law.  Hence  wo  shall  regard  the  legal  restraint  of  a 
community  as  proportional  to  the  number  of  alternatives  of  the 
average  individual  upon  which  the  law  imposes  restraint.  Legal 
liberty  is  inversely  proportional  to  legal  restraint.  Hence  if 
L,  is  the  legal  liberty  of  a  community  and  R^  its  legal  restraint. 


of  legal  restraint.  Suppose  an  individual  whose  acts  do  not 
affect,  and  are  not  otherwise  affected  by,  the  acta  of  others  to 
have  his  opportunity,  and  hence  his  real  liberty,  restricted  by  law 
in  the  manner  already  specified.  That  his  real  [il>erty  may  there- 
by be  diminished  is  obvious.  If  any  act  which  at  any  time  might, 
in  the  absence  of  law,  have  been  the  best  open  to  him,  is  pro- 
hibited, his  liberty  is  thereby  diminished.  Such  a  person  would 
be  oppressed  by  law.  Would  there  bo  any  means  whereby  the 
liberty  of  such  an  individual  might  be  increased  by  law?     It 

In  the  third  chapter  we  have  pointed  out  that  alternatives 
are  often  selected  from  considerations  of  distribution  in  time 
instead  of  quantity.     It  is  true  that  acts  so  determined  iuvolvQ 
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&  moral  fallacy,  but  still  they  may  be  prevented  if  the  quantity 
of  pain  involved,  relatively  remote  though  it  be,  is  made  large 
enough,  just  aa  a  logical  fallacy  may  be  prevented  by  strong 
evidence  when  it  would  be  committed  if  weak  evidence  alone 
were  presented.  Now  the  commission  of  such  a  moral  fallacy 
would  involve  a.  diminution  of  real  liberty  for  it  would  interfere 
with  future  opportunity.  Hence  a  law  which  prevented  it  would 
incrcaBC  real  liberty.  Thus,  consider  an  individual  the  indul- 
gence of  whose  impulse  to  drink  to  excess  and  ruin  his  health 
and  prospects  is  preventable  and  prevented  by  his  fear  of  the 
penalty  of  a  prohibitory  law.  The  real  liberty  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual is  increased  by  said  law,  and  in  civilized  commuoitiea 
many  laws  are  directed  against  acts  which  harm  primarily  the 
acting  individual  himself.  Such  taws  may  be  called  paternalisiie, 
and  the  principle  involved  paiernalUtn.  Prohibitory  and  com- 
pulsory education  laws  are  paternalistic,  since  he  who  vitdstes 
them  usually  harms  himself  more  than  he  does  others.  Were  we 
to  restrict  the  term  paternalism  to  laws  restraining  acts  which 
affect  the  liberty  of  absolutely  no  one  but  him  who  commits 
them,  it  would  apply  to  no  possible  class  of  laws  either  enacted 
or  enactable,  since  the  interests  of  human  beings  are  so  bound 
up  with  one  another  that  it  is  probably  impossible  to  discover 
any  considerable  class  of  acts  which  affect  the  liberty  of  him 
alone  who  commits  them. 

The  frequency  with  which  a  man  interferes  with  his  own 
liberty,  however,  will,  in  the  absence  of  restraint,  bo  far  less 
than  that  with  which  be  will  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others. 
Hence  in  a  community  where  the  acts  of  individuals  aifect,  and 
are  affected  by,  the  acts  of  others,  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
law  can  increase  liberty  is  augmi-nted  in  greater  measure  than 
the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  can  diminish  it.  When  applied 
to  society  the  law  may  increase  liborfy,  not  only  by  restraining 
the  exercise  of  incorrect  judgments,  but  by  restraining  that  of 
correct  but  egotistic  judgments.  By  curtailing  some  kinds  of 
opportunity  in  some,  or  perhaps  all,  members  of  society,  the 
liberty  of  society,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  average  individual, 
may  increase.  Hence,  if  laws  are  determined  by  common  sense, 
the  greater  the  number  of  legal  restrictions,  the  more  is  real 
liberty  increased,  i.  e.,  as  legal  liberty  diminishes,  real  liberty 
increases.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  general  notion  that  laws 
tend  to  diminish  liberty,  a  notion  which  may  be  amply  justified 
by  an  appeal  to  experience  ?  The  answer  is  simple :  it  is  because 
Jaws  in  the  past  have  usually  not  been  dictated  by  common 
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sonso,  or  have  not  been  designed  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
utililj\  Bad  lawe  may  be  divided  into  three  claasea:  (1)  Thoee 
which  seek  no  good  end:  (2)  Those  which  seek  a  good  end,  but 
abandon  common  sense  as  a  means  of  attaining  it:  (3)  Those 
wliich  seek  a  good  end,  and  adhere  to  common  sense,  but  owing 
to  lack  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  fail  to  attain  their  end. 
Most  bad  laws  belong  to  the  first  two  classes.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  two  in  number.  First,  because  the  interesta  of  those 
who  in  the  past  have  enacted  laws,  have  not  been  similar  to  the 
interests  of  the  community.  Second,  because  it  has  not  been 
customary  to  apply  common  sense  to  political  conduct. 

The  English  political  philosophers  of  the  19th  century  (the 
school  of  Mill  and  Spencer,  of  which  the  editors,  teachers,  and 
politicians  of  to-day  are  supporters)  lay  particular  emphasis  on 
the  power  and  the  tendency  of  law  to  diminish  liberty.  They 
contend  that  the  leas  law  the  better,  and  that  the  interference  of 
government  in  anything  but  the  protection  of  life  and  proper^, 
and  in  a  few  other  scattering  cases,  ia  unwarranted  meddling  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  They  claim  to  have  discovered  that  the 
best  policy  for  a  state  (except  in  certain  cases  in  which  they 
discover  that  they  approve  action)  is  inaction.  Hence  the 
name  laissez  faire  or  let  alone  which  is  applied  to  their  school  of 
political  economy,  a  school  whose  dogmas  are  conscientiously  in- 
culcated in  the  univernities.  It  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  school  of  drift,  since  it  advises  all  nations  to  drift  wherever 
the  unrestrained  forces  of  society  tend  to  take  them,  making  no 
effort  to  restrict  the  course  of  nature  by  law.  The  laissez  faire 
policy  is  merely  fatalism  applied  to  the  conduct  of  society 
and  applied  as  inconsistently  as  individual  fatalism  always  is. 
There  is,  however,  a  school  of  consistent  fatalism.  It  is  called 
anarchif,  though  this  term  has  often  been  otherwise  applied.  It 
teaches  that  government  should  not  meddle  in  anything;  that 
there  should  in  fact  be  no  government,  and  is  merely  the 
laissfz  faire  system  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion;  for  if 
"  the  less  government  the  better "  as  political  dogmatists  are 
fond  of  telling  us,  then  the  best  government  is  none  at  all,  and 
the  anarchist."  are  right;  at  any  rate  they  are  consistent  with 
tlicmaelves.  The  laissez  fairs  economist  is  simply  an  incon- 
sistent anarchist,  and  though  he  has  produced  many  volumes  to 
show  that  there  are  certain  matters  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  are  and  must  eternally  he,  outside  the  function  of  the 
state  to  regulate,  he  has  failed  to  make  his  point.  Not  that  it 
can  be  denied  tliat  there  may  be  such  matters.     It  would  take 
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oraniscience  to  decide  whetlier  tliere  were  or  were  not.  No 
univereal  rule  has  ever  been  consistently  maintained  by  wliieh 
those  things  to  which  the  functions  of  government  extend  may 
be  perfectly  distinguished  from  those  to  which  they  do  not,  yet 
the  effort  to  find  ajid  apply  sueh  a  rule  is  continually  made  by 
tiie  economists  of  the  school  of  drift,  even  after  its  non-exiBt- 
ence  is  acknowledged.     Thus,  Mill  says: 

"  When  those  who  have  been  called  the  lattaet  faire  school  have 
attempted  any  definite  limitation  of  the  province  of  government, 
they  have  usually  restricted  it  to  the  protection  of  person  and 
property  nffninst  force  and  fraud;  a  definition  to  which  neither 
they  nor  any  one  else  can  deliberately  adhere,  since  it  excludes 
some  of  the  most  indispensable,  and  unanimously  recognized,  of 
the  duties  of  government. 

"Without  professing  to  entirely  supply  this  deficiency  of  a 
general  theory,  on  a  question  which  does  not,  a»  I  conceive,  admit 
of  any  universal  solution,  I  shall  attempt  to  afford  some  little  aid 
towards  the  resolution  of  this  class  of  uue^tions  as  tlic.v  arise,  by 
examining,  in  the  most  general  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
can  be  considered,  what  arc  the  advantages,  and  what  the  evils 
or  inconveniences,  of  government  interference."  ■ 

This  sounds  modest,  but  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty,  Mill  pro- 
pounds just  such  a  rule  ib  he  claim''  doc-  not  i.  \i-.t 

"  The  object  of  this  E'isay  is  to  assert  one  vcrv  simple  prin- 
ciple, aa  entitled  to  govern  absolutelv  the  dealings  of  society  with 
the  individual  in  the  wnv  of  compulsion  and  control,  whether  the 
means  used  bo  physical  force  in  the  form  of  legal  penalties,  or  the 
moral  coercion  of  public  ojunion  The  principle  i<i  that  the  sole 
end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  collectively, 
in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number, 
is  sclf-|irotection.  That  the  only  purpose  for  which  power  can 
be  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilized  community, 
against  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.  His  own  good,  either 
physical  or  moral,  is  not  a  sulficient  warrant,  lie  cannot  right- 
fully bt'  compelled  to  do  or  forbear  because  it  will  l>e  bettor  for  him 
to  do  so,  because  it  will  make  him  happier,  because,  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  to  do  so  would  be  wise  or  even  righl."  ^ 

Mill  here  ignores  the  fuct,  already  alluded  to,  that  no  con- 
siderable class  of  acts  can  be  named  which  may  not  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  others,  and  this  omission  is  characteristic  of 


his  school.  But  even  aBBumiog  ih&t  the  kind  of  paternaliem  that 
Mill  has  in  mind  can  esiet,  hie  doctrine  is  not  sound,  and  he  Is 
forced  to  qualify  it  immediately.     Thus,  he  says: 

"  It  ia,  perhaps,  hardly  necessarr  to  sa;  tliat  this  doctrine  is 
meant  to  apply  only  to  human  beings  in  the  maturity  of  their 
faculties.  We  are  not  speaking  of  children,  or  of  young  persons 
below  the  age  which  the  law  may  fix  as  that  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. Those  who  are  still  in  a  state  to  require  being  taken  care 
of  by  others,  must  be  protected  against  their  own  actions  as  well 
as  against  external  injury.  For  the  same  reason,  we  may  leave 
out  of  consideration  those  backward  states  of  society  in  which  the 
race  itself  may  be  considered  as  in  its  nonage.  The  early  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  spontaneous  progress  are  so  great,  liiat  there 
is  seldom  any  choice  of  means  for  overcoming  them ;  and  a  ruler 
full  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  warranted  in  the  use  of  any 
expedient  that  will  attain  an  end.  perhaps  otherwise  unattainable. 
Despotism  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  government  in  dealing  with 
barbarians,  provided  the  end  be  their  improvement,  and  the  means 
justified  by  actually  effecting  that  end.  Liberty,  as  a  principle, 
has  no  application  to  any  state  of  things  anterior  to  the  time  when 
mankind  have  become  capable  of  being  improved  by  free  and  equal 
discussion.  Until  then,  there  is  nothing  for  them  but  implicit 
obedience  to  an  Akbar  or  a  Charlemagne,  if  they  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  one."  ^ 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  general  applicability  of 
these  principles,  it  is  clenr  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  its  ex- 
ceptions that  here  is  no  universal  rule.  Were  it  worth  while  to 
do  90,  we  could  show  that  in  attempting  to  formulate  and  apply 
such  rules  as  the  above,  political  philosophers  inevitably  con- 
tradict themselves,  but  in  our  discussion  of  inalienable  rights, 
we  have  by  implication  shown  this.  The  attempt  to  put  hard 
and  fast  limits  upon  the  application  of  law  to  individuals  is 
merely  the  aswortion  of  the  doctrine  that  individuals  have  in- 
alienable rights.  Of  course,  if  it  could  once  be  shown  that  a 
particular  class  of  acts  of  individuals  could  not  possibly  interfere 
with  the  real  liberty  cither  of  themselves  or  otliers,  we  should 
have  discovered  a  class  of  acts  which  we  could  forever  banish 
from  among  those  which  the  law  could  rightfully  restrict.  This 
is  clear  from  the  relation  of  liberty  to  utility.  The  difficulty  is 
that  it  would  take  omniscience  to  show  such  a  thing.  Hence, 
we  most  rest  content  with  general  rules. 

Kow,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  ntilitarian  on  this  matter  of 

1  Ibid.,  Chap.  1. 
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individual  liberty  so  called?  Can  he  propound  a  rule  by  which 
to  set  any  litnitB  on  the  rightful  refitraint  of  Bociety  upon  its 
own  members?  None,  ejcept  that  by  which  the  rightfuJjiess  of 
any  restraint  at  all  is  itself  established,  vix.,  the  definition  of 
utility  itself  which  is,  of  course,  univereal  and  certain.  Gov- 
emmenfc^  sIioQtd  rertTain  individual  liberty  by  law  when  it  will 
presumably  result  in  a  greater  surplus  of  happiness  than  not  to 
restrain  it.  Otherwise  they  should  not.  This  rule  may  be  in- 
definite, but  it  is  correct.  All  other  universal  nilea  may  be 
definite,  but  they  are  incorrect.  Some  persons  may  deem  such  a 
rule  as  this  so  incontrovertible  that  no  one  would  be  bo  absurd  ba 
to  deny  it,  yet  anyone  who  attempts  to  establish  any  other  uni- 
versal rule  <]oes  deny  it.  Por,  suppose  such  a  rule  to  be  estab- 
lished and  call  it  rule  A.  Then  rule  A  is  either  inferrible  from 
the  rule  of  utility  as  given,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  of  course,  it 
tells  us  no  more  than  we  coidd  oarselvee  infer  from  tlie  rule.  If 
it  is  not,  its  authority  must  be  derived  from  some  smirce  other 
than  utility;  hence  it  implies  the  existence  of  some  other  source, 
and  this  controverts  the  universality  of  the  rule. 

We  may  render  the  rule  we  Imvo  given  somewhat  more  definite 
by  considering  the  universal  utility  of  restricting  all  human 
acts  to  pmdurtive  and  consumptive  ones. 

In  production,  economy  is  best  attained  by  restricting  the  acts 
of  tlie  laborer  to  sjx'eifie  operations,  having  a  definite  succession, 
determined  not  by  bis  jmnietliiite  i-hoice,  but  by  the  requirements 
of  bis  task,  said  acts  bi'ing  performed  with  relation  to  the  eor- 
reliited  and  pre<letennined  acts  of  others.  In  consumption,  on 
the  other  hand,  economy  is  best  attiiined  bv  tlic  absence  of  re- 
striction to  specific  acts  or  openitions.  permitting  these  to  be 
determined  by  the  immediate  desires  or  impulses  of  the  moment. 
In  both  ('ase:*  the  iicts  should  be  governed  by,  or  adapted  to,  the 
end  sought,  hvit  the  ends  of  production  are  prnjiiiinln :  those  of 
consumption  are  iiltimnlr.  In  young,  or  otherwise  irresponsible 
persons,  consumptive  acts  may  —  in  fact  must  —  be  more  or  less 
restricted  to  prevent  harmful  reactions  vipon  the  individual  com- 
mitting them,  hut  in  mature  and  responsible  persons,  restrictions 
should,  in  general,  be  imposed  upon  consumiitinn  only  to  pre- 
vent harmful  reaction  upon  others.  With  those  exceptions,  the 
ends  of  consumption,  i.  e..  egotistic  consumption,  may  best  be 
attained  by  leaving  the  individual  to  follow  his  own  impulses. 
It  would  be  absurd,  for  example,  to  attempt  the  production  of 
happiness  by  prescribing  that  everyone  in  a  community  should 
cat  certain  kinds  of  food,  keep  certain  definite  hours,  read  certain 
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books,  play  certain  games,  go  to  bcc  prescribed  plays  at  pre- 
scribed periods.  Tastes  vary  too  much  to  make  such  restrictioiiB 
economic,  though  in  production  analogous  rules  are  necessary. 
The  best  judge  of  the  adaptability  of  productive  acts  to  their  end 
is  he  who  is  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  observe  and 
compare  the  amount  of  production  resulting  from  a  given 
amount  of  labor.  This  will,  in  general,  be  the  director  or  con- 
troller of  the  given  productive  operations.  The  best  judge  of 
the  adaptability  of  consumptive  acts  to  their  end,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  in  general,  the  individual  affected  by  them.  Freedom 
is  thus  more  essential  in  consumption  than  in  production.  What 
men  desire,  however,  is  liberty  to  consume,  or  if  thoy  desire 
liberty  to  produce,  it  is  only  because  their  consumption  is  de- 
pendent upon  their  production.  Liberty  to  dispense  with  pro- 
duction is  everywhere  more  desired  than  liberty  to  produce,  and 
such  liberty  can  be  achieved  only  by  increasing  the  productive 
capacity;  this  in  turn  requires  the  division  and  co-operation 
—  that  is,  the  socialization  of  labor.  Hence  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  real  liberty  and  the  best  economy  in  the 
production  of  happiness,  it  is  essential  to  secure  socialism  in 
production  while  preserving  individualism  in  consumption. 

Now,  by  what  means  do  the  advocates  of  drift  seek  to  establish 
the  criteria  by  which  we  may  judge  when  individual  liberty  may 
be  restrained  by  law  and  when  it  may  not.  Inspection  shows 
that  a  single  method  is  adopted.  A  greater  or  lees  number  of 
instances  in  which  individual  liberty  has  been  restrained  in  a 
manner  to  cause  distress  and  increase  misery  are  cited  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  therefrom  that  the  restraint  of  individual 
liberty  is  therefore  always  a  bad  thing.  Unless  we  have  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  common  sense,  wc  should,  in  order  to  reason 
from  aposteriori  grounds  concerning  the  effect  of  governmental 
action  in  increasing  or  decreasing  real  liberty,  seek  data  of 
the  following  classes:  (1)  A. fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  govern- 
ment action  in  increasing  the  real  liberty  of  communities:  (2) 
A  fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  action  in  diminishing  it:  (3)  A 
fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  inaction  in  increasing  said  liberty: 
(4)  A  fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  inaction  in  diminishing  it. 
Only  from  such  data  could  we  formulate  even  a  general  rule  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  action  of  government  on  the  real  liberty  of 
communities,  and  even  then  we  should  have  no  means  of  telling 
whether  action  was  preferable  to  inaction  in  particular  cases. 
Data  of  the  kind  designated  in  class  (2)  is  that  to  which  advo- 
cates of  the  current  policy  of  drift  almost  exclusively  confine 
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tliemsclves,  and  their  exatnplRs  are  largely  drawn  from  the  acta 
of  monarchical  govern m en ts  whose  function  has  never  been 
deemed  the  promotion  of  liappinesg.  Such  a  one-sided  mode  of 
induction  can  have  little  value.  It  is  doubtful  if  experience 
furnishes  the  means  of  formulating  a  law  wluch  can  furnish  any 
useful  relation  between  governmental  inactivity  and  desirability. 
Certainly  none  has  yet  been  formulated.  Each  proposed  policy 
should  he  judged  solely  on  its  own  merits,  ajid  that  which  is  most 
useful  adopted;  tliat  which  is  not,  rejected.  Neither  action  nor 
'  inaction  have  any  necessary  relation  to  utility. 

In  our  day  the  doctrine  of  W  alon-e  ie  little  more  than  another 
buttresB  of  custom,  for  restrictions  of  individual  liberty  which 
have  become  traditional  are  seldom  assailed.  The v  institution 
of  property  is  such  a  restriclion.  and  the  genuine  anarchist,  more 
consistent  than  his  conventionalized  prototype,  assails  this  as  he 
does  all  restrictione.  The  institution  of  property  is  a  product 
of  custom,  more  or  less  tempered  by  eomnuin  sen?e.  Private 
property  in  material  objects  con^iists  in  eertiiiii  li'^^iil  restrietiona 
whereby  the  control  and  disposal  of  such  objects  is  confined,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  one  or  a  few  persons.  The  degree  of 
control  varies  a  great  deal,  sn  that  the  term  property  is  not  verj- 
definite.  Property  is  founded  upon  legal  proliihitions,  upon  re- 
strictions of  individual  lilierty,  fur  the  cnnfml  and  disposal  of  a 
material  object  can  he  confined  to  its  owner,  only  by  denying  like 
control  and  disposal  to  all  otliers.  That  opportunity  is  thus 
forfeited  by  some  or  many  among  those  others  is  ohvious.  Hence 
liberty  is  restricted  by  the  laws  which  estalilisli  private  property. 
But  the  important  (|uestion  is  as  to  the  tolal  elfect  of  such  re- 
striction. Is  the  real  liherfy  of  the  coiiiuuinity  increased  or 
diminished  by  it?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  sometimes  increased 
and  soTiiotinies  dimtnislied.  The  legal  title  to  a  liouse  and  its  con- 
tents liy  an  individual  re-strains  all  other  individuals  from  enter- 
ing the  house  and  uiakiii'!  use  of  its  contents  in  the  manner  open 
to  the  owner,  ami  if  tliis  was  the  only  elT.-et  of  granting  legal 
title  to  houses,  the  liWrty  of  the  comniunrtv  would  be  diniin- 
islied  by  pro]>erty  in  honsi's.  But  it  is  not  tlie  only  elFi-ct.  The 
real  liberty  of  the  owner  of  the  house  is  inereasi'd  by  the  security 
granted  by  law.  ITc  is  not  compelled  fo  pmlect  himself  from 
dispossession  and  dcspoilnieut  by  others;  thus  he  eau  avail  him- 
self of  much  opportunitv  which  otherwise  would  not  be  ojicn  to 
him.  He  is  at  liberty  to  leave  his  house,  protected  by  law,  and 
seek  pleasure  and  profit  elsewhere.  lie  is  at  liljerty  to  sleep 
undisturbed  at  night,  and  to  anticipate  unchallenged  enjoyment 
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of  his  house  in  the  future.  He  is  at  liberty  to  feel  the  peace  of 
security  instead  of  the  alsrm  of  insecurity.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  restriction  which  thus  adds  to  his  opportunity  also  sub- 
stracts  from  it  whatever  opportunity  would  be  yielded  by  despoil- 
ing and  disposaessiDg  his  neighbor,  but  for  the  average  man 
much  more  opportunity  is  gained  than  is  lost  by  this  restriction, 
and  thus  legal  restraint  has  caused  real  liberty  to  increase.  On 
the  other  hand,  consider  a  case  of  the  effect  of  private  ownership 
on  the  agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain,  as  brought  out 
by  Mnri;.  In  this  case  the  legal  restraint  involved  in  the  in- 
stitution of  property  diminished  the  liberty  of  tlie  conimuoity. 
The  first  kind  of  private  property  is  useful  —  the  second  is  not. 

"  The  last  process  of  wholesale  expropriation  of  the  agricultural 
population  from  the  soil  is,  finally,  tho  so-called  clearing  of 
estates,  i.  e.,  the  sweeping  men  ofi  them.  All  the  English  methods 
hitherto  considered  culminated  in  '  clearing.'  Aa  we  saw  in 
the  picture  of  modern  conditions  given  in  a  former  chapter,  where 
there  are  no  more  independent  peasants  to  get  rid  of,  the  '  clearing ' 
of  cottages  begins ;  so  that  the  agricultural  laborers  do  not  find 
on  tho  soil  cultivated  by  them  even  the  spot  necessary  for  their 
own  housinB-  But  what  '  cleflring  of  estates '  really  and  properly 
signifies,  we  learn  only  in  the  promised  land  of  modem  romance, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  the  process  is  distingpjishcd  by 
its  systematic  character,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  carried  out  at  one  blow  (in  Ireland  landlords  have  gone  to  the 
length  of  BweopiiiK  away  several  villages  at  once;  in  Scotland 
areas  as  large  as  German  principalities  are  dealt  with),  finally  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  property,  under  which  the  embezzled  lands 
were  held. 

...  As  an  example  of  the  method  obtaining  in  the  19th 
century,  the  '  clearing '  made  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  will 
suffice  here.  This  person,  well  instructed  in  economy,  resolved, 
on  entering  upon  her  government,  to  effect  a  radical  cure,  and  to 
turn  the  whole  country,  whose  population  had  already  been  by 
earlier  processes  of  the  like  kind,  reduced  to  15,000,  into  a  sheep- 
walk.  From  1814  to  1820  these  15.000  inhabitants,  about  3.000 
families,  were  systematically  hunted  and  rooted  out.  All  their 
villages  were  dentroyed  and  burnt,  all  their  fields  turned  into 
pasturage.  British  soldiers  enforced  this  evictioo,  and  came  to 
blows  with  the  inhabitants.  One  old  woman  was  burnt  to  death 
in  tho  flames  of  the  hut.  which  she  refused  to  leave.  Thus  this 
fine  lady  a  impropriated  794.000  acres  of  land  that  had  from  time 
immemorial  belonged  to  the  clan.  She  assigned  to  the  expelled 
inhabitants  about  0,000  acres  on  tho  sea-shore  —  3  acres  per  family. 
Tho  G.OOO  acri's  had  until  this  time  lain  waste,  and  brought  in  no 
income   to   their,  owners.     Tho  Duchess,  in  tho  nobilitr  of  her 
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heart,  actually  went  so  far  as  to  let  these  at  an  average  rejit  of 
2s.  6d.  per  aere  to  the  clansnien,  who  for  centuries  had  shed  their 
blood  for  her  family.  The  whole  of  the  stolen  dan-land  she 
divided  into  29  great  sheep-farms,  each  inhabited  by  a  sitigle 
family,  for  the  most  part  imported  English  farm -servants.  In  the 
year  ISIiS  the  15,000  Ghi;1s  were  already  rt-placed  by  131,000  sheep. 
The  remnant  of  the  aborigines  flung  on  the  sea-shore,  tried  to  live 
by  catching  fish.  They  became  amphibious,  and  lived  as  an 
Enffliah  nullior  says,  half  on  land  and  half  on  water,  and  withal 
on!y  half  on  both. 

"  But  the  brave  Gaels  must  expiate  yet  more  bitterly  dieir 
idolatry,  romantic  and  of  the  mountains,  for  the  'great  men'  of 
the  clan.  The  smtll  of  their  fish  rose  to  the  noses  of  the  great 
men.  They  seented  some  profit  in  it,  and  let  the  sea-sliore  to  the 
great  fishmongers  of  London,  For  the  second  time  the  Qaels  were 
hunted  out."  ' 

It  iR  not  my  purpose  here  to  discusB  the  legitimate  limits  of  the 
restriction  nf  individual  liberty  involved  in  the  institution  of 
property.  That  there  are  limits,  and  that  they  are  at  the 
present  day  oxoceilcd,  rcsnltinfr  in  a  decrease  of  the  rciil  liberty 
of  the  community,  is  olivious.  I  discuss  properly  at  this  point 
at  all,  prindpally  to  show  that  it  is  simply  an  expedient  to 
restrict  individunl  liberty,  and  may  he  used  oitlicr  to  incroase  or 
diminish  the  real  lilierty  of  the  average  individual.  There  is 
nothing  "  inaliennblc  "  in  n  property  right  any  more  than  in  any 
other  right,  and  property  in  this  or  tliat  object  should  be  con- 
ferred or  withheld  in  strict  conformity  with  the  nile  of  common 
sense.  When  it  is  more  useful  to  confer  it  than  not.  then  confer 
it;  when  it  is  not,  do  not:  and  in  its  dogma  free  applications, 
the  law  follows  this  rule  admirably,  as  in  llie  following  example: 

An  individual  A,  by  paying  a  certain  sum  and  observing  cer- 
tain legal  forms,  acquires  property  in  certain  lands  in  a  certain 
city.  ITis  title  proliLi)its  the  trespass  of  others  upon  his  domain 
wifliout  his  consent.  This  constitutes  a  restriction  upon  the 
liberty  of  some  among  those  thus  prohibited  from  trespass.  The 
iuterestsf  of  the  city  require  that  a  street  be  cut  through  the 
land  owned  by  A.  Therefore,  the  city  alienates  his  property 
rights,  removes  the  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  other.",  and 
restricts  the  liberty  of  A  by  denying  him  the  opportunity  in- 
volved in  those  rights.  Tims  the  land  becomes  public  property 
and  is  open  to  tlie  use  of  everyone.  But  suppose  that  some 
organization  desires  to  parade  through  tlie  street  and  obtains  a 

1  Capital,  p.  752. 
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permit  for  that  purpose.  During  tlic  parage  the  street  is  no 
longer  open  to  everybody.  Vehicles  cannot  pass  through  it,  and 
its  use  ia  by  law  confined  to  certain  individuals.  Thus  the  right 
of  the  public  in  their  street  is  alienated.  Suppose  now,  that 
a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  vicinity  and  that  to  reach  it  the  fire 
engines  must  traverse  the  street  occupied  by  the  parade.  The 
exclusive  right  to  the  street  by  the  paraders  is  at  once  alien- 
ated and  the  engine  permitted  to  pass.  Thus  the  law  suc- 
cessively grants  exclusive  control  over  a  piece  of  land,  then 
withdraws  it,  grants  it  again,  and  again  withdraws  it,  according 
as  it  is  useful  or  not  useful  to  do  so.  This  is  common  sense.  In 
such  a  case  no  question  is  raised  about  inalienable  rights  or  the 
restriction  of  individual  liberty,  because  these  applications  of 
common  sense  happen  to  be  customary.  Now,  precisely  the 
principle  which  governs  in  this  case  should  govern  in  all  cases, 
and  property  in  one  tiling  or  another  should  be  granted  or  with- 
held in  strict  conformity  to  the  principle  of  utility.  All  we 
should  ask  is:  Is  it  presumably  more  useful  to  do  it  than  not  to 
do  it?  This  once  answered  by  a  direct  appeal  to  experience,  such 
questions  as  "Is  it  conservative?"  "Is  it  economic?"  "  Does 
it  deny  an  inalienable  right?"  "Docs  it  restrict  individual 
liberty?"  "Does  it  set  a  dangerous  precedent?"  require  no 
consideration,  since  the  answers  to  any  or  all  of  them  would  be 
derived  from  data  whicli,  if  pertinent,  could  be  applied  directly 
in  deciding  the  question  of  utility.  We  shall  later  encounter 
instances  in  which  this  simple  rule  of  utility  is  notoriously 
ignored. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  legal  liberty  is  that  of 
legal  right  and  the  relation  of  legal  to  moral  rights  among  men. 
There  is  no  disagreement  about  the  nature  of  a  legal  right.  It  is 
simply  any  alternative  not  prohibited  by  law.  But  what  is  a 
moral  right?  Tlie  literature  of  politics  teems  with  loose  asser- 
tions about  the  "rights  of  the  people,"  or  this  or  that  class 
among  them  —  such  as  the  "  rights  of  capital,"  "  the  rights  of 
labor,"  etc.,  and  that  which  is  referred  to  is  evidently  seldom  a 
legal  right.  The  failure  of  men  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  moral  right  is  hut  one  consequence  of  leaving 
the  wonl  right  undefined.  The  moral  rights  about  which 
orators  declaim  are  generally  determined  by  the  customs  into 
which  communities  happen  to  drift  in  the  course  of  their  history. 
A  privilege  if  customary  is  deemed  a  right.  Yet  men  cannot 
help  perceiving  that  these  rights  founded  upon  custom  are  often 
opposed  to  common  sense,  and  many  of  ttiem  have  been  abolished. 
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When  the  common  eense  standard  of  right  clasheB  with  the 
standard  sot  by  custom,  there  is  always  indignant  protest  from 
those  whose  privileges  are  threatened.  Thus  King  John  when 
forced  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  was  convinced  that  his 
"rights"  were  being  wickedly  taken  from  him.  Throughout 
liistory  whenever  by  statute,  revolution,  or  otherwise,  any  form 
of  parasitism  of  one  class  upon  another,  sanctioned  by  custom, 
has  been  eliminated,  the  parasitic  class  has  always  complained 
that  tlieir  "  rights "  have  been  invaded,  and  the  same  notion 
about  the  nature  of  a  moral  right  is  as  prevalent  to-day  as  it 
always  has  been.     It  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  common  Bcnse. 

But  common  sense  once  accepted  as  a  guide,  matters  become 
veri,'  simple.  No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  do  wrong,  which  is 
but  to  say  that  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  choose  any  alterna- 
tive but  that  which  will  presumably  result  in  the  maximnra 
surplus  of  happiness.  Hence  moral  rights  are  simply  right  alter- 
natives, and  no  others.  Rights  are  identical  with  dtUies.  A 
use-judgment  alone  can  determine  them,  and  thev  are  not  prod- 
ucts of  custom.  If  the  ri.'iidcr  is  nnt  siili^fifd  ivilti  tlii-^  di'liiiition, 
let  him  attempt  to  frame  one  for  himself.  It  is  dilhcult  to  see 
how  any  other  useful  definition  can  be  framed  without  implying 
that  right  is  wrong. 

Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  societv  in  its  quest  after  the  maximum 
output  of  happiness  to  restrict  the  acts  of  men,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  right  acts.  As  will  appear  presently,  governments  arc. 
or  .should  be,  mechanisms  whereby  a  community  is  enabled  to 
act  as  a  unit;  hence  the  legal  restraints  imposed  by  governments 
should  simply  be  those  which  tend  to  confine  the  acts  of  men 
to  right  acts.  In  short,  it  is  the  function  of  government,  first  to 
convert  moral  into  legal  rights  by  the  enartment  of  hiws — 'this 
is  the  function  of  the  legislative  department:  second,  to  ad- 
minister said  laws  in  specific  eases  —  this  is  the  function  of  the 
judiciary  department;  third,  to  carr^'out  the  laws  as  administered 
—  tliis  is  the  function  of  (he  execvitive  department.  The  sphere 
of  governmental  ai'livities  cannot  be  justly  restricted  by  any 
artificial  or  traditional  distinctions  between  tliose  things  which 
a  government  can  do.  and  tlin^ie  things  whieli  it  cannot  do. 
Every  such  distinction  is  purelv  arbitrarv.  Common  xpn.se  re- 
(]inrn  ihdl  thr  nHs  of  si>nrl,,' shill  /»■  '(]orcrurd  In/  Ihr  anme 
rnlfs  irliich  gorrrn  the  oriUnnn/  iictf!  of  on  IniHriihin] .  or  of  tiro, 
three,  si.r.  or  a  score,  of  indirit}iiali>  arlinfi  tof/ethrr,  .tinre  sorii-fi/ 
is  no  more  ihim  a  lort/rr  at/firrijiitr  of  r.rnrllii  IUf,  xnmc  nntiirr. 
If  this  is  kept  clearly  in  mind,  I  apprehend  little  disagreement 
of  a  vital  nature  with  what  is  to  follow. 


BOOK  III 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  HAPPINESS 
PART  TWO— APPLIED 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE    SOCIAL   MECIUNIBH 

In  seeking  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  creation  are  our  only  limitations.  In  the 
preceding  book  we  have  been  engaged  in  e.tamining  the  moat 
vital  of  those  laws  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  criteria  from 
which  to  evolve,  and  by  which  to  test,  means  adapted  to  the 
solution  of  that  problem.  This  examination  has  led  to  the  sub-^ 
stitutioD  of  eight  criteria  for  one  as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of 
society,  with""  an  accompanying  loss  in  generality,  but  a  more 
than  compensating  gain  in  concreteness.  The  first  stage  of  our 
task  is  thus  completed  —  we  have  formulated  the  theory  of  the 
technology  of  happiness  —  we  must  now  apply  it  —  we  have  . 
gained  in  concreteness,  but  we  have  not  gained  enough.  Me- 
chanical technology  is  not  confinetl  to  the  consideration  of 
statics,  kinematics,  and  kinetics  —  theue  merely  embody  the 
theory  of  the  subject.  Applied  mechanics  concerns  itself  with 
the  practice  of  that  theory  —  with  the  application  of  mechanical 
laws  to  concrete  material  mechanisms.  Similarly,  the  technology 
of  happiness  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  theory  of  the  subject. 
To  attain  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  capable  it  must  direct 
itself  to  the  practice  of  that  theory  —  to  the  application  of  the 
appropriate  laws  of  nature  and  human  nature  to  concrete  non- 
material  mechanisms  —  to  social  systems  —  whose  modes  of  op- 
eration must  be  adjudged  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are 
adapted  or  unadapted  to  achieve  the  object  of  utility.  In  the 
present  book  I  intend  thus  to  apply  the  theory  formulated  in 
Book  II  directly  to  the  conduct  of  society  —  to  exhibit  it  as  an 
actual  working  test  of  proposed  or  practised  policies. 

The  future  condnet  of  society  must  and  will  consist  of  some 
definite  assemblage  of  voluntary  acts  occurring  in  a  definite 
order  of  succession,  and  while  the  law  of  causation  remains  in- 
tact the  output  of  happiness  of  society  will  he  a  function  of  its 
future  conduct.  Experience  yields  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
of  the  indefinite  number  of  congeries  of  acts  which  might  con- 
stitute the  conduct  of  society,  all  are  not  equally  adapted  to  the 
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end  of  utiHty,  but  tliat  eomo  are  better  adapted  thaa  otiiers. 
This  lieiofj  die  case,  it  ia  clear  that  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
society  toward  utility  and  away  from  inutility  would  be  a  nse- 
fu!  thing  to  do.  But  to  guide  society  in  any  direction  is  to  do 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  control  its  acts,  and  to  exercise 
control,  a  means  of  exercising  it  must  be  available.  Two  dis- 
tinct methods  of  exercising  control  over  the  conduct  of  society 
are  propoaable :    (1)  The  anarchical :   (2)  the  non-anarchical. 

Tlie  anarchical  method  consists  simply  in  leaving  everything 
to  nature,  permitting  each  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases  and 
follow  his  own  impulses  wliich,  as  they  impel  him  toward  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  away  from  personal  pain,  will  tend  —  accord- 
ing to  the  anarchist  —  on  the  whole,  to  attain  the  end  of  utility. 
Anarchy  rpqitire^  the  absence  of  all  artificial  control  of  the  con- 
duct of  society.  The  objections  to  this  method  are  sufficiently 
treated  in  other  portions  of  thig  work.  , 

As  the  anarchical  method  of  control  is  control  by  nature  alone, 
the  only  alternative  to  it  must  be  some  iiietluKi  in  which  men 
voluntarily  modify  the  course  of  nature  in  order  to  deflect  the 
conduct  of  i^iiciety  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  that  which 
would  result  under  anarchy.  The  device,  or  instrument,  by 
means  of  whit-h  this  is  accomplished  is  known  as  govemment. 
The  non-anarchical  methods  of  control  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:    (1)  The  oh'tjarchicaJ:    (2)   The  dnnucratic. 

The  first  mcthnd  consists  in  controlling  the  conduct  of  society 
in  conformity  with  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  some  person, 
or  class  of  persons,  constituting  a  small  fraction  of  the  total,  the 
selection  of  said  person  or  persons  being  determined  by  some 
means  other  than  the  will  of  society  itself.  Oligarchy  requires 
that  the  conduct  of  .torlcty  shall  be  subject  io  artificial  control, 
but  that  said  control  shall  not  he  exercised  by  society.  The 
extreme  case  of  oligarchical  control  is  autocratic  control,  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  n  single  person  controlling  public 
conduct.  Oligarchical  control  of  government  is  practically  uni- 
versal at  the  present  time.  It  is  typical  of  all  forms  of  mon- 
archy, and  is  an  essential  feature  thereof.  It  is  also  typical  of 
all  actual  examples  of  democracy,  though  it  is  not  an  essential 
feature  thereof. 

Were  it  possible  to  so  select  the  niling  body  in  an  oligarchy 
that  its  inclinations  were  identical,  or  approximately  identical, 
with  those  of  Justice,  this  form  of  control  would  be  a  just  one. 
But  no  method  of  doing  this  has  ever  been  proposed.  Thus  some 
form  of  control  which  consults  the  will  and  interest  of  the 
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persons  controlled  is  preferable.  As  Leibnitz  says:  "Men  will 
prefer  to  have  their  own  will,  and  look  themselves  after  their 
own  welfare,  until  they  have  confidence  in  the  supreme  wisdom 
and  power  of  their  rulers."  In  an  oligarchy  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption that  the  approval  or  disapproval  which  constitutes  the 
guide  to  social  conduct  will  be  identical  with  that  of  Justice,  or 
even  approsimately  so.  This  is  the  peculiar  defect  of  oligarch- 
ical control,  and  it  is  manifest  throughout  all  history,  and  never 
more  manifest  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  second  or  democratic  method  consists  in  making  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  a  majority  of  the  adults  (usually  the 
male  adults)  of  a  community,  the  test  of  what  the  community 
as  a  whole  shall  do.  The  theory  of  democratic  control  is  simple. 
The  nearest  approach  possible  to  the  will  of  Justice  will  be  the 
will  of  that  portion  of  society  capable  of  employing  common 
sense  as  a  guide  to  conduct.  Hence  their  control  will  approx* 
iniatc  more  closely  to  the  control  of  Justice  than  that  of  any 
portion  selected  by  other  means.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence aifirms  that  governments  derive  "their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and  no  other  just  source  of 
governmental  power  has  ever  been  consistently  maintained. 
Democracy  requires  thai  conduct  affecting  the  interests  of  society 
shall  be  controlled  by  society. 

Any  attempt  to  put  the  theory  of  democracy  into  practice, 
however,  encounters  serious  obstecles.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing those  who  are  capable  of  exercising  judgment  from 
those  who  arc  not  is  such  that  distinctions  so  loosely  approximate 
as  to  he  almost  arbitrary  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Thus  the 
separation  of  voters  from  non-voters  by  an  arbitrary  age  limit  ia 
a  very  unsatisfactory  expedient,  and  the  employment  of  sex  as  a 
distinction  is  still  less  defensible.  Another  difSculfy  arises  from 
the  great  number  of  persons  wha'se  will  is  the  source  of  control. 
In  small  communities,  such  as  the  towns  of  New  England,  it  ie 
practical  for  the  whole  voting  community  to  meet  in  one  spot 
and  express  their  will,  but  in  large  communities  this  is  im- 
possible—  hence  the  resort  to  representative  government,  in 
which  communities  are  represented  by  individuals,  who  them- 
selves exercise  control.  The  introduction  of  this  expedient, 
whereby  the  people  and  their  government  are  distinct,  makes 
it  possible  to  defeat  the  will  of  society  by  controlling  its  govern- 
ment, and  in  every  community  there  are  large  classes  of  persons 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  this,  in  order  to  further  their  own 
interests.     Thus  far  every  attempt  at  the  application  of  tbe 
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democratic  tlieoiy  of  control  has  been  thwarted  by  the  activity 
of  such  scif-seeking  classes;  hence  all  democracies  are,  in  reality, 
but  mitigated  oligarchies.  Whether  we  consider  the  st&tea  of 
Greece  in  ancient  times,  or  the  United  States  of  America  in. 
modern  times,  the  same  deterioration  of  democracy  into  oli-' 
garchy  is  to  he  observed.  There  are  plenty  of  nominal  democ- 
racies in  the  world,  but  no  real  ones.  Whatever  the  form  of 
government,  it  is  probable  that  any  community  divided  into  two 
or  more  classes  of  antagonistic  interests  will  sooner  or  later  he- 
come  of  the  oligarchical  type;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
a  mechanism  sufficiently  adapted  to  tlie  expression  of  the  people's 
will  might  prevent  this.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  proper  structure 
of  such  a  mechanism,  though  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  means  are  proposable  much  better  adapted  to  this  end  than 
any  now  practised. 

AmoHfT  till'  most  important  of  them  arc  the  initialive  and  ref' 
erenduni .  inn-litiilin-  llJ^'nn^  whiTi^hy  iiii  apj)rovimiilion  to  direct 
legislation  [imv  he  scoured.  These  devices  are,  in  reality,  ex- 
tensions of  the  tinvn  meeting  principle,  whereby  the  people  vote 
directly  for  niciisuros,  instead  of  for  men,  and  thus  legislate  for 
themselves  instead  of  trusting  to  the  readily  deranged  and  cor- 
rupted representative  system.  The  details  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  I  sluijl  not  discuss  here  —  tliey  are  capable  of  much 
variation  and  have  stood  tlie  test  of  long  trial -^notably  in 
Switzerland.  Every  democracy  should  aflopt  them  as  the  most 
efficient  means  yet  proposed  of  preventing  lapse  into  oligarchy. 
The  referendum  has  been  occasionally  employed  in  this  country 
by  states  and  municipalities,  and  it  is  one  of  the  means  pre- 
scribed in  the  Federal  Constitution  for  securing  amendments  to 
that  instrument.  No  evils  have  thus  far  developed  in  its  em- 
ployment. The  fact  that  in  many  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
referendum  a  majority  of  the  voters  have  not  troubled  them- 
selves to  record  their  preferences  has  often  been  cited  as  a  reason 
why  the  opportunity  to  record  them  should  be  denied  the  people 
altogether.  Such  a  criticism  is  shallow.  Because  a  majority 
does  not  care  to  express  its  preferences  on  some  matter  in  which 
it  is  not  interested  affords  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  docs 
not  care  to  express  them  on  matters  in  which  it  is  interested. 
Whenever  the  measures  on  which  the  people  are  called  upon  to 
directiv  decide  have  an  essential  relation  to  their  happiness  thev 
will  take  siillicient  interest  to  vote  upon  them,  and  (he  state  in 
which  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  denied  them  has  but  an  in- 
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ferior  claim  to  the  name  of  a  democracy.  As  a  supplement  to 
direct  legislation,  an  indirect  sjatem  in  essential  in  all  large 
communities,  but  as  the  sole  means  of  transcribing  the  will  of 
the  people  into  law  it  is  imperfect  and  unsafe.  The  present 
party  system  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  ie  but  a 
bungling  affair,  and  self-seekers  have  not  usually  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  using  it  to  defeat  the  people's  will.  Despite 
its  defects,  the  democratic  theory  is  the  only  reasonable  one  thus 
far  proposed,  since  no  other  creates  even  a  moderate  presump- 
tion that  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  society  will  be  in  the 
interests  of  Justice. 

Tiiere  is,  nevertheless,  one  serious  objection  to  tbe  democratic 
theory  of  control,  viz.,  that  tbe  interests  of  a  vast  majority  of 
those  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  present  generation  are  not 
represented  in,  nor  often  consulted  by,  the  controlling  govern- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  interests  of  posterity,  whose  right  to  be 
considered  is  immeasureably  greater  than  that  of  any  single 
generation.  This  ob;icction,  however,  is  one  which  applies  to  all 
systems  and  is  probahly  irremediable.  Were  a  sysfoni  devisable 
which  recognized  and  preserved  the  paramount  rights  of  poster- 
ity, it  would  be  more  just  than  any  yet  proposed.  Apparently 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  manifest  to  the  public  in 
how  many  particulars  the  interests  of  one  generation  are  actually 
identical  with  those  of  their  posterity,  and  in  those  particulars 
.  in  which  they  are  not.  to  trust  to  the  sense  of  justice  which  a 
eultivatcfl  understanding  of  the  nature  of  morality  tends  to 
develop.  To  trust  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  a  community  will, 
under  any  system,  afford  a  less  presumption  of  success  than  to 
trust  to  its  self-interest,  but  the  presumption  will  bo  greater 
when  morality  is  subject  to  the  test  of  common  sense  than 
when,  as  at  present,  it  is  subject  to  that  of  intuition,  since  to 
make  conscience  the  criterion  of  right  instead  of  right  the 
criterion  of  conscience  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a  reign  of 
righteousness. 

The  anarchical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  democratic,  forms  of 
control  are  the  only  distinct  forms  which  have  ever  been  pro- 
posed, but  there  are  many  indistinct  forms,  founded  on  no 
definite  principle  and  having  their  origin  in  the  accidents  of 
history.  These  comprise  all  forms  in  actual  practice,  and  they 
consist  of  the  first  two,  or  of  all  three,  forms  in  comliination.  It 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  distinguish  in  what  degree  the 
three  forms  or  methods  of  control  share  in  determining  the 
conduct  of  society.     The  anarchical  form,  of  course,  predom- 
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inatcs,  detcrniiiiiiig  the  bulk  of  all  hamaa  activities  throughout 
the  world. 

As  science  first  encroaches  upou  intuitionism  from  the 
material  side,  its  effect  upon  nations  emerging  from  luedi^eval- 
ism  ifl  to  promote  an  industrial  development  out  of  proportion  to 
their  moral  development.  Tlie  means  of  producing  desiderata 
are  stimulated  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  community  to  put 
them  to  useful  purposes,  and  the  efficiency  of  production  ia  in- 
creased far  more  than  that  of  coDsumption.  Thus  have  arieen 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  modem  timea  —  all  hands  and 
no  head  —  with  great  capacity  for  doing  things,  but  without 
capacity  to  dietinguish  what  things  are  useful  to  do.  Like  ships 
with  huge  engines,  but  rudderleea,  they  rush  feverishly  and  aim- 
lessly about,  not  Itnowiog  their  goal  and  hence  powerless  to  laj 
their  course.  Thej  use  common  sense  an  a  guide  to  proximate 
ends,  but  intuition  as  a  guide  to  ultimate  ends.  Thus,  materi- 
ally  they  are  modern,  but  morally  they  remain  mediffival. 

In  the  diacUBsion  which  follows  I  shall  confine  attention  to 
social  mechanisms  which  embody  tlie  democratic  principle  of  con- 
trol, since  no  otiier  has  any  interest  to  utilitarianism.  In  the 
particular  stage  of  development  in  which  modern  democracies  find 
themselves,  there  are  open  four  forms  of  social  mechanism  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  they  roust  resort.  Tliough  there  may 
be  variation  in  detail,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  industrial  state 
not  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  can  remain  in 
any  degree  democratic.  They  may  be  called  in  the  order  of 
their  development  in  time  (1)  Natural  competition,  (3)  Arti^ 
ficial  competition,  (3)  Pseudo-sodaiism,  (4)  Socialism.  I 
sball  in  the  chapters  following  test  these  alternative  forms  by 
means  of  the  criteria  formulated  in  the  preceding  book,  and 
from  the  data  thus  obtained  shall  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
concrete  social  mechanism  which  shall  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
common  sense,  and  be  adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  utility. 


CHAPTER  XI 

COMPETITION 

Among  the  proposed  methoda  of  attaining  the  object  of  society 
is  that  embodied  in  competition.  It  may  be  contended  that  ^ 
competition  ts  not  a  method  deliberately  employed  by  society  to 
gain  its  ends,  because  by  simply  letting  tilings  alone  competition 
operates  automatically,  and  hence  is  not  a  means  voluntarily 
selected,  but  is  something  which  "  just  happens."  Such  a  con- 
tention can  be  allowed  only  on  the  supposition  that  society  haa 
no  alternative  —  that  no  other  means  of  accomplishing  her  ends 
can  be  suggested  —  for  it  is  undeniable  that  where  no  alterna- 
tives exist  there  can  be  no  voluntary  act.  Such  other  alterna- 
tives exist,  however,  and  therefore  we  must  regard  competition 
as  a  means  deliberately  selected  by  men  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed adaptability  to  the  attainment  of  their  cuds.  The  fact 
that  it  involves  inactivity  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  a  volun- 
tarily selected  alternative.  To  let  things  alone  is  to  exercise 
volition  so  long  as  they  are  let  alone  voluntarily.  To  maintain 
otherwise  is  but  the  claim  of  the  fatalist,  and  fatalism  in  a 
community  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  absurdity  on  the  ground 
that  it  avoids  volition,  any  more  than  in  an  individual. 

The  theory  of  competitive  beneficence  is  a  direct  corollary  of 
the  theory  of  natural  benoficimcc  and  none  is  more  widely 
accepted  and  more  dogmatically  maintained.  Competition,  we 
are  told,  is  a  law  of  nature  and  therefore  beneficial.  Such 
benefit  as  competition  in  nature  involves  may  be  revealed  by  a 
brief  examination  of  the  subject,  for  it  may  be  admitted  that 
competition  is  a  law  of  nature  in  the  sense  in  which  writers  on 
social  topics  use  that  term ;  that  is,  it  is  a  process  to  be  observed 
in  nature.  Perhaps  the  character  of  the  perfectly  natural 
process  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  thai 
famous  observer  of  nature  —  Charles  Darwin.  In  his  work  on 
the  Origin  of  Species  he  remarks  that  "  The  elder  De  Candolle 
and  Lyell  have  largely  and  philosophically  shown  that  all  organic 
beings  are  exposed  to  severe  competition,"  and  adds:  "  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  admit  in  words  the  truth  of  the  imiversal 
861 
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struggle  for  life,"     He  thcu  proct'cds  to  tiescribt;  (lie  proct-sg  as 
follows: 

"  A  atr\iggle  for  exisWnce  inevitably  foUows  from  tlie  high  rate 
at  which  all  iirganif  beinps  tend  to  iucwase.  Every  being,  which 
during  its  DoturaJ  lifetime  produces  several  eggs  or  seeds,  must 
Butfer  destruction  during  some  jwriod  of  its  life,  and  during  some 
asional  year,  otherwlBC,  on  the  prineiple  of  e^met- 
,  its  numbers  would  quickly  become  ao  inordinately 
great  that  no  country  eould  support  the  product.  Hcuise,  aa  more 
individuals  are  produced  than  can  possibly  survive,  (here  must 
in  every  case  be  a  struggle  for  e^cistence.  either  one  individual  with 
another  of  the  same  species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  diatinot 
epecius,  or  with  the  physical  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  MalthuD  applied  with  manifold  force  to  tlie  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms;  for  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  artificial  in- 
crease of  food,  and  no  prudential  restraint  from  marriage.  Al- 
though some  species  may  be  now  increasing,  more  or  less  rapidly, 
in  numbers,  all  can  not  do  so,  fo;  the  world  would  not  hold  them. 

"There  is  no  exception  to  the  nde  that  every  orpiinie  Uini; 
naturally  increases  ut  so  high  a  rate,  that,  if  not  destroyed,  the 
earth  would  !">on  ht;  covered  by  llie  progeny  of  a  single  jmir. 
Even  slow-breeding  man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  and  at 
this  rate,  in  less  Than  a  thousand  years,  there  would  literally  not 
be  standing-room  for  his  prt^eny." ' 


1  a  strn^file  for  c\i-Unce  —  a 
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Competition  in  ntturc  then 
\  proce--->  whereb\  tontnnnlh  narea-ing  nnmlK 
contend  w  itli  ont  anotlu  r  for  tliL  a\  iil  ilik 
«istenee  As  «b".er\cd  in  linniin  ••u<.itt\  howu 
restricted  m  nnn\  difftrint  iiiodci  .uni  di^rn 
conininnitiOf  whitli  hwt  not  .)  trui  of  ^i\<] 
unrc-trKted  \\htn  euh  individuil  is  iblo 
inipul-e  "f  tht  moment  unrestnincd  b\  in\ 
competition  i-  unrtstruted  Such  i  condifio 
aninnls  and  pLrluj)-  iniong  sudi  coinnnmitu 
p\gmies  of  Afncd  It  is  the  onU  pure  inclnidn  ili-i  i  inil  in- 
\olics  the  maMnium  lesil  lilurt^  \s  soon  a-  hjil  restruut 
upon  the  act's  of  indiMduils  in  the  intcn-t  ot  -  )utt\  is  nnposdl, 
pure  mdivuluatisin  is  at  im  end  ami  niti-m  Inidii  ili-iii  bi^'ins 
The  term  soriahbm  is  e^nknth  ndijited  to  -taiid  for  that  which 
IS  opposed  to  induidualit-ni  hut  iis  it  Inpptn-,  tl  is  ti.nn  has  al- 
ready been  confined  to  cirtain  rditmh  hi^li  durot-  of  nnti- 
individualism,  and  hence  is  not  available  for  this  purpose.    It  is 

1  Origin  of  Spetiea;  Cliap.  3. 
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no  part  of  my  object  to  discuss  the  varioue  forms  of  restricted 
competition  which  human  Bocicty  in  ite  various  stagea  presents, 
nor  to  trace  how,  by  tlie  slow  change  of  custom  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  dogma  for  another,  the  present  system  of  com- 
petition has  been  evolved.  Karl  Slarx  iias  already  treated  this 
subject  historically  with  great  thoroughncsH.  'I'he  particular 
stage  at  present  attained  by  European  countries  and  America 
has  been  appropriately  called  the  capitalisiic  sijxti-m.  It  is  to 
the  effect  upon  happiness  of  competition  as  obw'rvcd  under  the 
capitalistic  system  that  I  wish  to  direct  discussion.  Its  politi- 
cal philosophy  is  embodied  principally  in  the  liimez  faire  school 
of  economics  already  referred  to. 

Capital  is  defined  as  wealth  devoted  to  purpows  of  production. 
It  is  generally  divided  into  two  classes  —  circulaling  and  fixed 
capital.     Mill  thus  discusses  them : 

"Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  commodity, 
there  is  a  part,  wh'ieb,  after  being  oricL'  iimc.1,  exists  no  longer  as 
capital;  is  no  longer  capable  of  rendering  service!  to  production, 
or  at  least  not  the  same  service,  nor  to  the  same  sort  of  production. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  portifin  iif  capital  which  consists  of 
materials.  The  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  made,  once 
used  in  the  manufacture,  arc  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow;  and 
cannot  bo  employed  any  further  in  the  soap  manufacture,  though 
in  their  altered  condition,  as  soap,  they  arc  capable  of  being  used 
as  a  material  or  an  instrument  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 
In  the  same  division  must  bo  placed  the  portion  of  capital  which 
is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  consumed  aa  the  subsistence  of  labourers. 
That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton-spinner  which  he  pays  away  to 
bis  workpeople,  once  so  paid,  exists  no  longer  as  bis  capital,  or  as 
a  cottonspinncr's  capital:  such  portion  of  it  as  the  workmen  con- 
sume, no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all;  even  if  they  save  any  part, 
it  may  now  be  nioro  properly  rcganle<l  as  a  fresh  capital,  the  result 
of  a  second  act  of  accumulation.  Capital  which  in  this  manner 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  ofRee  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged, by  a  single  use,  is  called  Circulating  Capital.  The  terra, 
which  is  not  veiy  appropriate,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
that  this  portion  of  capital  requires  to  be  constantly  renewed  by 
the  sale  of  the  finished  product,  and  when  rcTiewcd  is  perpetually 
parted  with  in  buying  malerials  and  paying  wages;  so  that  it  does 
its  work,  not  by  being  kept,  but  by  changing  bands. 

"  Another  large  portion  of  capital,  however,  consists  in  instru- 
ments of  production,  of  a  more  or  less  pcrmnneiil  character;  which 
produce  their  effect  not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by  being  kept; 
and  the  efficacy  of  which  ie  not  exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this 
class  belong  buildings,  machinery,  and  all  or  most  things  known 
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by  the  name  of  impleiuents  or  tools.  The  durability  of  some  of 
these  is  considerable,  and  their  funclion  &a  productive  iiistruiucDts 
is  proioDf^ed  through  many  repetitions  of  tht!  productive  operalioo. 
In  this  class  must  likewise  be  included  capital  sunk  (as  the  ex- 
pression is)  in  permanent  improvements  of  land.  So  also  the 
capita]  expeiided  once  for  all,  in  the  commencement  of  an  uader- 
taking,  to  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  operations:  the  expense 
of  opening  a  mine,  for  example :  of  culling  canals,  of  making  roads 
or  docka.  Other  examples  might  be  added,  but  these  are  sufScient. 
Capital  which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding  duratioD,  is  called 
Fixed  Capital." ' 

The  owner  of  capital  ia  called  a  mpilalist.  The  itianipulator 
or  localizer  of  capital,  or  he  who  employs  it  for  productive  pur- 
poses, is  fiillcil  ii  laborer.  Now  the  distinguiahinR  phunK'trriirtic 
of  the  cnpitiilistic  system  ia  that  the  capital  of  a  community  is 
not  owned  by  those  who  employ  it.  Hence  ariseB  the  familiar 
wage  system  whereby  one  man  or  set  of  men  induce  other  men 
to  manipulate  or  Incaline  their  cnpital  for  (Iiciti;  the  wealth  re- 
ceived in  exchauRO  for  the  result  of  said  manipulation  or 
localiKation  hcinp  divided  between  eapltalint  and  laborer.  The 
part  received  by  the  capitalist  jw  culled  profit;  that  received  by 
the  laborer  is  called  iragex  or  salanj.  In  other  words,  the 
capitalist  employs  the  laborer  and  the  laborer  employs  the 
capital;  the  re.'iult  is  profit  for  the  capitalist,  and  wafres  for  tlu^ 
laborer  —  both  resulting  from  the  employment  of  eapital  bv 
labor.  Of  course,  in  any  sta^e  of  capitalism  luit  the  most 
primitive  there  are  many  kinds  of  labor  which  do  not  involve 
tiie  actual  handling  of  the  nuiterial  of  production.  The 
machinery  of  modern  production  is  so  complex  that  in  addition 
to  the  laborers  wlio  aetmilly  manipulate  the  materials,  or 
locaiiite  the  products,  there  arc  many  other  laborers,  such  as 
managers,  clerks,  salesmen,  office  boys,  watchmen,  etc.,  all  having 
their  part  in  llie  niecluinism  of  production,  Sometimes  capital- 
ists take  part  themselves  in  the  business  of  production,  actinji 
usually  in  the  capacity  of  managers,  directing  the  activities  of 
their  employees.  In  this  case,  of  course,  thoy  are  both  capital- 
ists and  laborers,  and  their  recompense,  therefore,  is  partly 
wages  and  partly  profit.  Frequently,  however,  no  distinction  is 
made  between  them,  and  hence  the  general  implication  that  all 
capitalists  jiert'onn  productive  functions  because  some  of  them 
do.  We  shall  eonline  the  term  profit  to  dividends,  rent,  and  in- 
>  Political  Economy;    Book   I,   Chap.   6. 
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terest,  or  receipts  properly  creditable  to  one  or  the  other  class; 
that  is,  profit  is  what  the  capitalist  receives  for  the  use  of  hie 
capital.  The  land-holder  is  a  capitalist  by  virtue  of  his  title  to 
the  most  universally  essential  kind  of  fixed  capital,  viz.,  land. 
The  recompense  received  by  sninll  merchants,  farmers,  black- 
smiths, etc.  is,  according  to  tliis  definition,  rather  wages  than 
profits.  Their  profits  so-called  ore  in  reality  due  only  in  small 
part  to  tlioir  possession  of  capital,  most  of  it  being  recompense 
for  the  labor  performed  by  them.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
thoy  would  receive  but  a  very  small  part  of  tlieir  actual  recom- 
pense, did  thoy  simply  soil  the  use  of  their  capital. 

The  opposition  of  interest  which  competition  under  the 
capitalistic  system  brings  about  is  of  four  classes:  (1)  The  op- 
position between  capitalists  and  their  competitors,  whereby  ' 
profits  tend  to  a  minimum :  (2)  The  opposition  between  laborers 
and  their  competitors,  whereby  wages  Ix'nd  to  a  minimum,  and 
duration  of  labor  to  a  maximum:  (3)  The  opposition  between 
buyer  and  seller,  the  one  striving  to  decrease,  the  other  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  commodities:  (4)  The  opposition  between 
capitalists  and  laborers,  the  one  striving  to  increase  profit  at  the 
expense  of  wages,  the  other  striving  to  increase  wages  at  the 
expense  of  profit.  Tlie  fourth  class  of  opposition  is  but  a 
special  case  of  the  third;  the  capitalist  being  the  buyer  and  the 
laborer  the  seller  of  labor. 

This  opposition  of  interest  between  the  individuals  and 
classes  of  a  community  is,  according  to  the  prevailing  school  of 
economy,  a  source  of  benefit;  and  in  theory  most  men  appear 
to  agree  with  this  view.  In  practice,  however,  all  classes  seek 
to  avoid  it.  Everyone  is  willing  that  others  should  meet  com- 
petition but  no  one  likes  to  meet  it  himself,  and  with  the  process 
of  time  and  increase  of  intelligence,  men  have  found  a  way  to 
avoid  corlnin  classes  of  competition.  Thus  by  combination  be- 
tween capitalists,  private  monopolies  are  formed  and  the  first 
class  of  opposing  interests  is  abolished.  By  similar  combina- 
tions between  laborers  into  labor  unions,  or  private  labor  mo- 
nopolies, the  second  class  of  opposing  interests  is  abolishe<l.  To 
abolish  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  competitive  opposition, 
great  efforts  have  been  expended,  but  so  far  without  much 
success,     A  brief  discussion  of  tlie  fourth  class  will  show  why. 

The  opposed  interest  of  the  buyer  and  seller  of  labor  con- 
stitutes the  so-called  labor  problem  of  the  present  day.  To  solve 
it  one  or  both  of  two  objects  must  be  attained.  Either  (1)  A 
way  must  be  found  whereby  the  relation  of  profits  and  wages  may 
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be  madp  such  that  neitliLT  can  be  increased  by  a  decrease  of  the 

/other:  or  (2)  A  way  must  he  found  of  making  men  as  much  in- 

y/,  terested  in  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men  as  tliey  are  in  their 

y    own.     The  first  retjuircs  an  altemtion  in  the  wage  system  —  the 

Bccond  an  alteration  in  human  nature.     Attempts  to  solve  the 

problem  by  both  methofla  have  been  made. 

The  attainment  of  the  firnt  object  \me  been  sought  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  profit-sharing  in  various  forms,  including  the  issue  of 
dividend-bearing  stock  to  employee*.  This  espedient  has  met 
with  Rome  siieeees,  but  wherever  labor  is  organined  its  success  is 
likely  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  intelligence  of  the  labor- 
ers, for  the  increase  in  recompense  from  profit-sharing  is  neces- 
sarily so  slight  aa  compared  with  that  to  be  derived  from  even  a. 
small  percentage  increase  of  wages,  that  tho  latter  method  of 
bettering  their  condition  will  be  preferred  by  laborers  who  under- 
stand their  own  interrat;  eiaao  tho  resulting  loan  in  tbair  difi- 
dends  eannol  be  nearly  etjnivalent  to  the  gain  in  their  wages.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  woidd  be  perfectly  jKJ:'sil)lr  to  rli^itributo  all 
proHt  as  wjifres.  Profit,  Iherefon",  may  be  regarded  as  a  fund 
withdrawn  from  wages.  To  restore  a  fra<'lion  of  what  haa  al- 
ready been  wilhdriiwn,  clearly  eannol  cnin|)cnsiite  for  the  original 
withdrawal.  So  long  as  a  business  is  making  any  profit  at  all 
there  is  a  proypi'ct  of  increasing  wages  at  it.'  expense,  and  the 
laborers,  if  the  means  are  available,  will  attempt  to  do  so. 
Whether  this  attempt  is  just  or  not  will  depend,  of  course,  upon 
ifc<  effect  upon  happiness,  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently 
revert.  Where  labor  is  not  organized,  pro llt-.-^ha ring  will  doubt- 
less tend  to  hanriotiiife  Ihe  interests  of  capitalist  and  laborer; 
hut  nnfortnnately  it  is  usually  fear  of  the  power  of  labor  or- 
ganization whieii  has  prompteil  capitalists  to  share  their  profits 
with  their  employees  —  hence,  where  hdior  is  unorganized,  profit- 
sharing  is  not  generally  a  popular  policy  among  capitalists. 

The  attainmi'ut  of  t!ie  second  oliject'iuis  bwn  songht  by  the 
establishment  of  bonrds  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  or  other 
means  of  indncin;:  the  ])nrli<'s  to  a  labor  controversy  to  consider 
the  just  claims  of  tlu-ir  o]iponi>uts.  The  difiienlty  is  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  <leliiiition  of  jii.<Hrr.  no  one  can  agree  upon  what 
constitutes  a  just  eluirii.  Ilcnco  it  must  be  decided  by  some 
purely  arbitviiry  sfaiulard.  geuerally  fonnded  upon  prevailing 
customs.  If  men  were  unselfish,  and  each  party  to  the  con- 
troversy were  as  nnirh  ciaicerned  in  the  liappiness  of  the  other  aa 
in  his  own.  the  strifi'  between  capitalist  am]  laborer  could  be 
ended  with  little  dillicnlty.     Hence  those  who  maintain  that  the 
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Golden  Rule,  if  applied,  would   solve  the  labor  problem  are 
correct.       But  it  is  equally  true  and  equally  pertinent  that  if 
human  beings  could  live  on  a  diet  of  stones  it  would  solve  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  poor.     If  men  would  apply  the  Golden  v' 
Rule,  most  problems  which  plague  humanity  would  be  solved. 
The  question   is:  how  are  you  to  induce  tliem  to   apply  it?    / 
Certainly  not  by  simply  telling  them  to  do  so.     Had  that  method  V 
been  effectual    the  end  would  have  boon  accomplinhed  long  ago. 

But  if  those  who  maintain  the  beneficence  of  competition  are 
correct,  the  contention  and  competition  of  capitalist  and  laborer 
for  an  increased  share  in  the  product  to  be  divided  between 
them  is  not  a  harm,  but  a  benefit;  tlie  labor  problem  is  no 
problem  at  all.  Its  solution  would  be  a  misfortune  —  since  this 
constant  strife  is  but  one  manifestation  of  wholesome  competi- 
tion, and  of  that  beneficent  institution  communities  cannot  have 
too  much.  To  abolish  the  labor  problem  would  be  a  blow  at 
competition,  of  course,  and  hence  would  be  harmful,  just  as  trusts 
and  labor  unions  are  harmful  according  to  the  same  school  of 
economy. 

Now,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  while  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is,  a  real  solutinu  of  the  labor  problem  is  incom- 
patible with  the  capitalistic  system.  Competition  in  its  cause, 
and  it  can  be  cured  only  by  abolishing  its  cause.  SJiould  some 
palliative  come  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cure,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  public  misfortune.  The  reasons  for  this  belief  will  appear  in 
the  diiicussion  which  follows,  in  which  the  relation  of  capitalistic  , 
competition  to  happiness  will  be  examined.  The  way  to  discover  J 
the  effect  of  competition  iipon  happiness  is  to  discover  its  effect 
u])on  the  elements  of  happiness  separately.  To  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain its  total  effect  in  any  other  way  would  but  lead  to  the  con- 
fusion and  inconclusiveness  so  familiar  in  the  current  dia- 
cussions  of  this  all-important  question,  wherein  the  effort  is 
made  to  evaluate  the  complex  effect  of  competition  without  any 
analysis  of  each  effect  separately.  In  other  words,  if  competi- 
tion is  beneficial  to  society,  it  is  beneficial  by  virtue  of  its  effect 
upon  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  happiness.  Let  us  then 
examine  its  effect  upon  each  of  the  elements  of  happiness,  in 
order  that  we  may,  if  possible,  locate  the  point  at  which  ita 
beneficence  enters. 

First;  What  is  the  effect  of  competition  on  the  first  element  of 
happiness?  Does  it  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  human 
beings?  Does  it  fend  to  the  development  nf  a  high  level  of  in- 
tellect and  character?     If  it  does,  it  must  be  through  some  effect 
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upon  inheritance,  or  education,  or  both,  ginpe  the  qualities  of 
human  individuals  are  funi-tione  of  these  factors  and  of  no 
others.     First,  then,  let  ns  consider  Inheritance. 

As  acquired  characters  are  not  inherited  the  only  mode  in 
which  competition  can  affeel  the  inheritance  of  the  race  is 
thraufrh  r^i'lwtion.  Does  competition  tend  to  cause  those  who 
poswss  iiitclJlLFcnce,  altruiaui,  and  will,  in  marked  degree,  to 
breed  lii-tiT  than  tlioee  who  poBaess  them  in  less  marked  degree? 
Does  com  pel  it  ion  tend  to  improve  the  human  race  by  it«  effect 
upon  breeding?  It  is  a  familiar  claim  that  competition  does 
tend  thus  to  improve  tlie  human  breed  through  the  effect  of 
natural  selection  or  the  survival  nf  the  fittest.  Let  lis  then 
esaniine  this  claim.  On  page  3(i2  we  have  quoted  Darwin's 
description  of  competition  in  nature,  or  the  struggle  of  in- 
dividuals wifli  one  another  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Now, 
members  ot  all  species  of  organisma  are  subject  to  variatioQ  — 
no  two  individuals  are  e.Tactly  alike.  Moreover,  variations  are 
transmissible  by  inheritance.  On  fliese  simple  facts  Darwin 
founded  his  famous  induction  of  natural  selection  thus: 

"How  will  the  strufTgle  for  existence,  briefly  discussed  in  the 
last  chapter,  act  in  rcKord  to  viiriatiiin!  Can  the  principle  of 
eelcetion  which  we  have  seen  is  so  jMtcnt  in  the  bands  of  man, 
apply  under  nature?  I  think  we  shall  see  that  it  can  act  most 
efficiently.  I^t  the  endless  number  of  slit>bt  variations  and  in- 
dividual difTcrences  occurring  in  nor  domestic  productions,  and 
in  a  lesser  degTee,  in  those  under  nature  bo  borne  in  mind;  as  well 
as  the  strentrih  of  the  bercditar.v  tendency.  Under  domestication, 
it  m,ny  tndy  be  said  that  the  whole  orKaniuition  becomes  in  some 
dcfrrec  plastic.  But  the  viiriiibility  which  we  almost  universally 
meet  with  in  our  domestic  productions  is  not  direclly  produced, 
as  Hooker  and  Asa  Gray  have  well  remarked,  by  man;  he  can 
neither  originate  varieties  nor  prevent  their  occurrence ;  be  can 
only  preserve  and  accumulate  such  as  do  occur,  T'liinteotionally 
he  exposes  orKanic  beings  to  new  and  chauginjr  cnndilinns  of  life, 
and  variability  ensues;  but  similnr  cbiinRcs  of  mndilioiis  might 
anil  do  occur  under  nature,  Iict  it  also  be  Imrnc  in  mind  how 
infinitely  complex  and  close-flttinn  are  the  mutual  ndations  of  all 
organic  beings  to  each  other  and  to  their  physical  conditions  of 
life;  and  consequently  what  infinitely  varied  diversities  of  struc- 
ture might  be  of  use  to  each  being  under  changing  conditions  of 
life.  Can  it  then  bo  thought  iuii>robable,  seeing  that  variations 
useful  to  man  have  undoubterlly  ■M'curred,  that  other  variations 
useful  in  some  way  to  each  beiuK  in  the  grciit  and  complex  battle 
of  life  should  occur  in  the  cimrwe  of  many  successive  generations? 
If  such  do  occur,  can  we  doubt  (remembering  that  many  more  indi- 
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viduala  are  bom  than  can  possibly  survive)  that  individuala  having 
any  advantage,  however  slight,  over  others,  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  aurviving  and  procreating  their  kind?  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  feel  sure  that  any  variation  in  the  least  degree  in- 
jurious would  be  riRidly  destroyed.  This  preservation  of  favorable 
individual  differences  and  variations,  and  the  destruction  of  those 
which  are  injurious,  I  have  called  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Sur- 
vival of  the  Fittest." » 

Thus  nature,  by  always  producing  many  more  of  a  Bpeciee 
than  can  survive  to  propagate,  and  marking  those  for  death  who 
are  least  fltt«<l  for  life,  leaves  those  to  propagate  who  an-  best 
fitted,  and  hence  only  a  few  of  the  best  adapted  individuals 
survive  to  perpetuate  the  species  out  of  the  vast  number  supplied 
by  each  generation.  That  is  to  say,  nature  selects  a  few  from 
a  great  many  as  breeders  of  the  species,  and  as  those  few  are 
selected  because  of  certain  characteristics  which  distinguish  them 
as  best  fitted  to  survive,  these  characteristics  tend  to  become 
fixed,  by  inheritance,  in  the  species.  Competition,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  a  necessary  factor  in  this  process,  and  Darwin  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  keenest  between  organisms  which 
are  closely  related.     He  says: 

"  As  the  species  of  the  same  genus  usually  have,  though  by  no 
means  invariably,  much  similarity  in  habits  and  constitution,  and 
always  in  structure,  the  struggle  will  generally  bo  more  severe 
between  them,  if  they  come  into  competition  with  each  other,  than 
between  the  species  of  distinct  genera."  ° 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  struggle  for  existence  between 
individuals  of  the  same  species  must  be  very  keen  indeed.  Now, 
among  primitive  men  the  process  of  competition  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  among  organisms  in  general ;  but  in  civilized 
society  it  assumes  a  new  form.  The  contention  between  in- 
dividuals is  one,  not  for  the  means  of  subsistence  alone,  but  for 
the  means  of  happiness.  The  essential  feature  of  the  process  is, 
however,  preserved  —  it  is  a  contention — the  gain  of  one  in- 
dividual is  the  loss  of  another,  the  success  of  one  implies  the 
failure  of  others,  and  the  greater  the  success  of  one,  the  greater 
the  failure  of  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Darwin  employs  the  word  "useful" 
in  describing  the  characters  which  tend  to  be  preserved  by  the 

>  Orijpn  of  SppiHes;  Chap,  4. 
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procesH  of  natural  eelectiou.  Does  he  express  by  that  word  the 
Banie  meaning  which  we  have  agreed  to  express  by  it?  II  so, 
then  we  can  see  at  least  oue  beneficent  result  of  competition,  (or 
if  through  the  struggle  for  existence  useful  characters  tend  to 
be  more  and  more  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  organisma,  then 
competition  must  —  at  least  in  effecting  this  result  —  be  a  use- 
ful process.  If  the  "fittest"  characters  mean  the  "most  use- 
ful" characters,  then  certainly  a  process  which  involves  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  will  be  a  beneficent  one.  We  should  then 
be  justified  in  accepting  the  reaBoning  of  so  many  niodprn 
writers  who  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  innate  beneficence  of 
evolution  as  a  natural  process.  These  wrilers  tell  us  that  the 
characters  which  are  fittest  must  be  valuable,  and  a  valuable 
character  is,  of  course,  beneficial,  Tliis  is  very  much  like  tho 
reasoning  employed  by  physicians  of  the  time  of  Paracelsus, 
when  tlie  science  of  medicine  waa  about  in  the  stage  in  which 
the  science  of  pditica  is  now.  They  reewwed  like  this:  "  That 
which  is  valuable  is  valuable  as  a  cure."  "Diamamls.  gold,  ^iiid 
frankincense  are  vnhiiiblo."  "  Therefore,  diamoiuls,  gold,  and 
frankincense  will  be  curative."  Acting  upon  this  ratiocinativ-; 
process  they  prescribed  for  their  pnlieufs  various  elaborate 
mixtures  of  pulverized  jewels,  precious  iiidiils,  and  rare  oils 
and  spices.  Specimens  of  sucli  prosiTipficms  are  still  pre- 
served in  ancient  work;;  on  itiodivinc.  When  it  occurred  to  these 
practitioners  that  gold  iind  .jewels  were  viihialilc.  they  neglected 
to  ask  themselves  tlie  (luestiuii;  \'aUial)le  for  irhnl?  Similarly 
authors  who  write  of  the  value  of  Lndividiinlw.  or  chanictor- 
istics  thereof,  wliich  are  fit,  neglect  to  ask  themselves:  Fit  for 
what?  Natural  selection  jiroduees  indiviihiaU  who  are  fit  to 
live  under  conditions  of  competition.  It  is  a  process  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fitteiit  (o  survire.  But  individiiiils.  or  individual 
characteristics  are  useful  in  the  degns'  in  which  they  tend  to 
increase  the  total  hapjtiness.  Those,  however,  who  are  fittest  to 
survive  are  not  necessarily  those  fittest  to  inereasc  the  total 
happiness,  any  more  than  things  of  a  high  financial  value  are 
necessarily  of  a  high  curative  value.  A/iriuri.  tliev  are  as 
Ukely  to  "be  the  reverse.  Thus  ive  see  that  (he  }iuman  miml 
preserves  the  same  kind  of  deviation  from  common  sense 
whether  in  the  stage  of  mediciil  or  political  (jiiackcry.  In  fact, 
Darwin  does  not  employ  the  word  "  useful  "'  in  flic  meaning  in 
which  we  employ  it.  I'seful  as  a  means  of  survival  does  not 
mean  useful  as  a  means  of  hiip|iiniss.  because  sitrvivnl  docs  not 
necessarily  imply  happiness.     "  liut,"'  it  may  be  replied,  "(ho 
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characterB  which  have  enabled  individualB  to  live  are  certainly 
useful,  since  without  life  there  can  be  no  happiness,  and  it  is 
these  characters  which  must  be  pnsHcssed  bj  thoso  who  survive." 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  competition  docs  not 
create  these  characters,  but  only  determines  their  perpetuation 
when  created,  we  may  point  out  that  although  life  is  a 
necessary,  it  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  condition  of  happiness. 
Any  particular  life  interval  to  be  useful  as  an  end  niuat  reveal  a 
surplus  of  happineaa;  otherwise,  oblivion  or  no  life  at  all  w 
preferable  (p.  1^7).  We  may  point  out  also  that  life  supplies 
likewise  a  necessary  condition  of  unhappiness,  and  we  Bhail 
presently  point  out  that  we  have  but  to  add  competition,  to 
obtain  the  autficient  conditions  as  well. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rcasoninp  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  reason 
has  been  applied  to  it  at  all,  fails  for  the  same  reason  that  most 
sociological  and  political  reasoning  fails.  Men  are  not  clear  in 
their  own  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  usefulness  —  they  do  not 
know  just  what  it  is  that  individuals,  or  tbo-se  aggregates  of  in- 
dividuals called  nations,  ate,  or  should  Ijc.  trying  to  attain ;  honce 
failure  in  the  attempt  to  specify  the  means  of  attaining  it.  In 
the  case  under  discussion  the  end  of  nature  is  continually  con- 
founded with  the  end  of  man.  Tbesc  ends  are  totally  different. 
Hence  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  means  of  attaining  them 
are  different,  and  this  is  what  wc  do  find.  Nature,  so  far  as  the 
process  of  natural  selection  reveals  her  design,  (and  we  here 
speak  of  design  figuratively,  since  there  is  no  evidence  of  de- 
liberate intent)  aims  to  adapt  organisms  more  and  more  com- 
pletely to  their  environment  —  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  related  varieties  to  arise  which  are  better  adapted  —  the  teat 
of  their  degree  of  adaptation  being  their  ability  to  survive  in 
competition.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  non-sentient  nature  em- 
ploys pleasure  and  pain  as  moans,  hut  never  seeks  them  as  ends. 
Pain,  or  the  expectation  of  pain,  warns  animals  of  danger  to 
their  lives  and  prompts  them  to  seek  food  when  Inmgry,  and 
hence  is  a  "useful"  means  of  insuring  the  survival  of  thn 
individual.  Pleasure,  or  the  anticipation  of  pleasure,  prompts 
them  to  consume  their  food  when  found,  and  to  seek  mates  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  —  hence  plea-^iire  is  a  "useful"  means 
of  insuring  the  survival  of  tlie  individual  and  of  the  race. 
But  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  are  of  the  slightest  value  to 
nature  as  ends  —  mere  survival  and  perpetuation  is  all  she 
seeks.  The  aim  of  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  or  should  be,  the 
maximum  output  of  happiness.     With  enda  so  distinct  it  is  in- 
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fvitable  that  the  means  to  bo  adopted  to  attain  them  must  be 
(iistinct.  If  all  we  seek  is  survival,  nature's  methode  will  serve 
our  purpose,  but  if  we  seek  happiness,  we  must  devise  very  dif- 
ferent onfs. 

I  now  [iropose  to  show  that  were  modern  competitive  ideals 
realiKprl,  tli'^  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive  would 
tenii  tu  ilclcrmrftte,  rafber  than  to  improve,  the  human  breed  — 
to  (ie^^triiv,  rather  than  to  develop,  intelligence  and  character.  In 
Chapter  0  notice  has  been  taken  of  several  influcncoa  thus 
tending  to  race  deterioration.  A  more  potent  iuflncnci;  stilly 
threatens,  due  directly  to  competition.  This  influence  has  little 
if  any  effect  upon  adjustability  since  that  quality  is  developalilf 
solely,  or  at  least  principally,  through  education;  neither  ie  it 
materially  concerned  with  health;  but  upon  the  other  determi- 
nanta  of  efficiency  of  conversion  its  effects  must  of  necessity  be 
marked.  ' 

It  i-  I.I  I  ■  ■ '"  ■  'i-iTvcrl  lind  universallv  conceded  that  com- 
petitl..ii  .  .^j.nM>l  \n,y:-v\y.     X-.w.  the  eifort  of  the 

onliglitciicil  cniiiiiiiiiiitii'^  of  tii-ihiy  is  to  make  competition  fair, 
i.  e.,  to  makt'  I'iu-ii  in(li\iiluiirs  success  in  tlio  world  depend  upon 
his  own  intrinsic  <ju;ilitii's.  ami  not  ii[ion  nceiilcnts  of  birth  or 
station.  Success  in  this  ell'ovt  tn  ^'ive  every  individual  a  fair 
chance  means  that  flinse  whose  intrinsic  i(iiiilities  are  not  such  as 
to  make  tlicm  suceeeil  in  compi'lilion  will  teml  more  and  more, 
throu^'h  faihirc,  to  sink  inio  the  poiircr,  hss  educated  and  less 
fortunate  class,  while  those  whose  <nialitics  are  such  as  to  load  to 
success  will  tend  to  become  pnisjicrouw  and  wealthy.  Now,  what 
arc  the  intrinsic  qunlilics  wliich,  on  the  averajje,  tend  to  increase 
a  man's  chance  of  success  in  the  modern  strujr<rlc  for  wealth 
and  opportunitv?  Tlicv  are  (1)  Intcllisrence.  ('.*)  Will,  and 
{^)  Kgotism.  'The  thin!  qualitv  is  seldom  seriouslv  lacking  in 
anv  individual  — hence  it  is  not  likelv  to  he  a  critical  factor. 
But  if  these  are  the  qualities  wliii'd  tend  t[>  success,  those  which 
tend  to  failure  must  be  (T)  rniutclli^ienee,  ('i)  Lack  of  will, 
and  (;!)  Allniism:  and  it  is  these,  jiartieiihirly  Ihe  first  two, 
which  — so  far  as  conipelitiou  determines  their  <listrihution  — 
will  tend  to  become  the  char^ictcristies  of  the  poorer  classes. 
But  the  poorer  and  less  educated  classes  —  as  all  students  of 
Bociologj'  admit  —  are  the  very  ones  which  breed  the  fastest  — 
they  are  the  classes  which  onntribiite  the  ^.neater  numher  of  in- 
dividuals to  each  succeeding  generation.  As  men  and  women 
become  pros^perous  they  breed  nmre  slowly.  Hence  if  wc  divide 
society  into  a  prosperous  slow-breeding,  and  a  less  prosperous 
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fast-breeding  class,  and  by  giving  all  mon  a  fair  chance,  tend 
to  locate  the  intelligent  and  potent  in  the  first  class,  and  the 
unintelligent  and  impotent  in  the  second,  race  deterioration  la 
inevitable,  since  each  generation  will  be  recruited  in  much 
greater  degree  from  the  second  class  than  from  the  first.  As 
results  prove,  under  competitive  conditions,  the  members  of  the 
second  class  are  those  best  fitted  to  survive,  and  this  despite  their 
higher  death  rate  —  but  they  are  not  those  best  fitted  to  pro- 
duce a  happy  communiy.  Hence  the  competitive  process  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive  results  in  the  survival  of  the 
unfittost  to  produce  happiness.  V,'e  may  call  this  the  law  of  the 
survirnl  of  the  incompetent.  If  the  process  of  race  deterioration 
implied  by  this  law  were  permitted  to  proceed  indefinitely,  the 
human  breed  would  rapidly  retrograde  toward  the  simian  level, 
for  the  effects  of  such  a  process  are  cumulative  or  accclerative, 
and  in  accclerative  processes  the  most  pronounced  effects  are 
only  a  matter  of  time.  This  process  has  little  effect  upon 
tastes  or  needs,  or  upon  altruism,  and,  indeed,  such  effect  as  it 
has  upon  the  latter  qualify  is  good  rather  than  bad.  In  times 
past  the  race  lias  been  protected  from  tiie  evil  effects  described,  by 
the  universal  prevalence  of  poverty  and  poor  education.  The 
intelligent  and  the  unintelligent,  the  strong  and  the  weak-willed 
have,  on  the  average,  been  kojit  in  the  poorer,  fast-breeding 
class;  only  a  favored  few,  as  often  incompetents  as  not,  finding 
their  way  into  the  opulent,  aristocratic,  slow-breeding  class. 
Thus  the  very  universality  of  poverty  in  the  past,  and  the 
presence  in  l!ie  poorer  classes  of  an  even  quota  of  the  intelligent 
and  potent  has  prevented  this  source  of  race  deterioration.  It 
is  only  in  recent  times,  with  the  advent  of  universal  education 
and  the  opening  of  an  approach  to  equal  opportunity,  that  the 
effect  we  have  pointed  out  fends  to  come  into  operation.  To 
neutralize  it  without  abolisliing  equality  of  opportunity  we 
must  abolish  poverty,  or  else  base  the  division  info  stow  and  fast 
breeding  classes  uixin  some  other  distinefioii  than  that  between 
the  comiwfent  and  the  incompetent.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
practical  method  of  doing  this  has  as  yet  been  suggested. 
PIxhortation  will  not  serve  the  end.  Reference  to  race-suicide 
will  not  make  any  class  in  the  community  increase  or  decrease 
its  rate  of  breeding,  lentil  some  other  method  is  suggested,  we 
must  regard  the  alwlifion  of  poverty  itself  as  the  only  just 
remedy  for  this  source  of  race-degeneracy.  This  may  be  un- 
attainable, but  its  attainment  is  at  least  worth  attempting,  and 
if  not  attainable,  then  the  deterioration  of  the  race  by  the  selec- 
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tion  of  the  incompetent  ib  probably  destined  to  proceed,  unless 
by  natiirnl  or  artificial  means  a  thoroughgoing  inequality  of  op- 
portunitj-  is  established.  Developed  capitaliem  indeed  destroy* 
equality  of  opportunity,  as  is  obvious  at  the  present  day.  Hence 
this  source  of  race-degeneracy  is  scarcely  a  danger  any  longer; 
but  by  thus  banishing  the  menace  of  degeneracy,  capitalism  will 
have  destroyed  the  best  ideal  of  the  modem  competitive  system 

—  the  ideal"  of  equal  opportunity.  No  lover  of  justice  can  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  solution  of  the  dilemma,  yet  it  poverty 
cannot  be  abolished  there  is  no  other. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  effect  on  public  education  of  com- 
petition since  even  by  Uie  laissei  faire  theorists  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  leaving  the  education 
of  the  people  to  the  unguided  beneficence  of  nature.  They  are, 
to  be  sure,  convinced  that  as  regards  most  factors  in  the  welfare 
of  society,  nature  is  beneficent  and  Ehould  be  "let  alone"  to 
work  out  its  own  ends,  but  for  Bome  unexplained  reason  benefi-  ' 
ccuce  appears  tn  di'sert  the  operations  of  nnturc  in  the  domain 
of  education,  and  hence  society,  by  deliberate  effort,  must  pro- 
vide tor  it.     Competition,  of  course,  trains  men  in  many  things 

—  in  particular  it  tenches  tiieui  how  to  get  the  best  of  their 
fellows;  developing  quickness  of  intellect  to  be  sure,  but  at  the 
same  time  fostering  dishonesty,  suspicion,  and  other  egotistic 
traits.  There  is  no  community  in  which  such  chiiracteri sties  are 
not  sufficiently  developed.  As  no  one  proposes  to  return  to  the 
system  of  education  provided  by  nature,  however,  wc  need  not 
discuss  the  subject.  It  is  in  operation  wherever  barbarism 
prevails. 

The  system  of  public  schools,  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  lauisez  (aire,  all  enlightened  states  have  adopted,  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfaclory  efforts  of  modern  society  toward 
its  own  betterment.  We  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  tlio 
defects  of  that  system  —  due  to  the  self -perpetuating  power  of 
dogma.  These  defects  and  many  others,  however,  may  he  in 
time  eliminated  by  the  delihcratc  application  of  the  common 
sense  of  tlio  eomiimnity  —  whereas  if  left  to  thcinsclves  —  or  to 
nature  —  there  would  be  little  pros|wet  of  improvement. 

Second:  As  the  life  of  man  should  bo  divided  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  his  desires  should  be  adapted  to  both 
these  classes  of  acts  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  system 
which  breeds  the  most  satisfaction  in  work  and  in  recreatioTi  will 
be  the  best  one. 

In  promoting  adjustability  as  it  affects  production,  the  capital- 
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istic  system  has  no  advantages.  It  does  not  tend  to  reconcile 
men  to  excessive  labor  or  to  crente  in  them  a  taste  for  it.  It 
makes  neither  retrospection  nor  anticipation  pleasing.  In  the 
degree  in  which  it  discourages  hope  and  tames  aspiration  it  is 
successful  in  producing  resignation  —  a  resignation  too  fre- 
quently cynical.  So  far  as  this  adapts  the  laborer's  desires  to 
inevitable  conditions  it  augments  the  cfTiciency  of  conversion. 
Where  unpleasant  conditions  are  inevitable  it  is  better  to  be 
resigned  than  not  resigned,  but  where  they  are  not  inevitable, 
resignation  is  bad,  since  it  inhibits  the  search  for,  and  applica- 
tion of,  remedies.  One  of  the  commonest  and  bitterest  criticisms 
of  those  who,  through  agitation,  seek  a  happier  condition  for 
mankind  is  that  tlicy  make  men  disaatisfied  with  their  lot  in 
life.  Such  criticism  is  quite  unreasonable.  With  the  knowl- 
edge at  present  available  the  unpleasant  conditions  of  produc- 
tion which  prevail  are  not  inevitable ;  hence  it  is  not  well  that 
the  laborer  should  be  satisfied  with  his  non-self-supporting  life. 
If  he  is  satisfied,  he  should  be  made  unsatisfied.  To  sleep 
well  at  night  is  a  poor  goal  for  ambition.  Those  who  die 
sleep  better.  A  nation  whose  object  is  the  maximum  output  of 
happiness  has  no  place  in  ita  economy  for  individuals  who  are 
"  satisfied  "  to  be  unhappy,  any  more  than  an  engineer  whose 
object  is  the  maximum  generation  of  steam  has  a  place  for 
boilers  which  arc  "satisfied"  to  consume  coal  without  produc- 
ing steam.  What  useful  end  is  to  be  subserved  if  the  forests  arc 
cleared  from  the  wilderness  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  plantation 
of  human  vegetables? 

The  effeet  of  competition  on  adjustability  as  it  aifects  con- 
sumption cannot  !>c  deemed  beneficial.  The  dire  consequences 
of  failure  in  the  struggle  for  existence  fill  men's  minds  with 
misgiving,  even  wlien  tbey  are  jirosjierous,  haunting  the  hours 
of  relaxation  i»f  those  engaged  in  the  fierce  struggle  to  avoid 
them.  Tlie  desire  for  competence  and  independence  is  the  hope 
of  the  many  —  it  is  the  n-alization  of  the  few;  and  such  a  hope, 
forever  deferred,  and  lapsing  into  hopelessness  rather  than  res- 
ignation as  time  gww  on,  maketh  sick  the  heart  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  c-onK»im]>tion  of  a  few  in  the  zone  of  overconsump- 
tion  involves  the  consumption  of  the  many  in  the  zone  of  under- 
consumption, and  the  same  system  which  makes  permanent  the 
first  makes  the  second  permanent  also.  That  which  secures  to 
the  wealthy  their  wealth,  secures  their  poverty  to  the  poor.  It 
16  idle  to  say  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  and  to  point 
to  isolated  examples  of  men  who  have  made  their  way  there  — 
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often  by  devious  inetliods.  There  is  just  as  much  room  at  the 
bottom,  and  what  la  more  to  tiie  point,  competition  insures  that 
it  sliall  bf  occupied.  It  ib  not  the  desires  of  the  few  at  the  top, 
but  that  nf  the  many  who  are  far  from  the  fop  which  must  be 
fulfilled  if  the  happiness  output  of  the  community  is  to  be  pos- 
itive. The  necessity  which  competition  imposes  of  becoming 
independent  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  suffer  ceaeeless 
struggle,  implants  in  men's  minds  a  fierce  desire  for  money,  and 
they  censelessly  Btrive  to  attain  it.  They  usually  fail,  but 
whether  they  fall  or  succeed  in  tiieir  search  for  money,  they  lose 
in  their  search  for  happiness,  for  win  or  lose  they  are  never 
satisfied.  This  money-lust,  which  is  but  n  form  of  avarice,  is 
becominfi  the  besetting  sin  of  modem  lite.  It  is  a  taste  neither 
simple  nor  adaptable  and  it  seems  to  preclude  variety.  It  is 
hard  to  satiate,  and  satiable  only  at  the  expense  of  others,  for 
under  competition  there  are  few  ways  of  acquiring  wealth  ex- 
cept by  attaining  a  position  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  share 
in  what  hibor  proiluces  without  sharing  in  the  labor,  or  sharing 
in  it  in  an  insignificant  degree.  To  accomplish  this  is  what  the 
world  calk  success,  and  the  great  success  of  one  means  the  great 
failure  of  many.  Wnaltli  does  not  fall  from  the  moon.  Ilence 
if  there  are  those  in  the  conimimity  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  more  labor  than  they  perform,  it  can  only  be  heeause  in  the 
same  community  tliere  are  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of 
less  than  they  perform.  Tlie  working  classes  feel  this,  though 
by  the  vagueness  of  the  prevailing  morality  it  is  concealed  from 
their  understanding.  They  fee!  convinced  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  sucli  ineiuality,  though  they  cannot  answer  the 
current  sophistries  which  prove  that  as  it  originiites  in  inalien- 
able rifjhts  it  uHist  be  right  — it  is  legal  and  henee  it  is  just. 
This  tends  to  breed  in  the  minds  nf  the  poor  envy,  or  at  least 
sus])icion,  aud  the  response  of  the  rich  is  distrust.  Such  qual- 
ities do  not  promote  a  high  efficiency  of  conversion,  and  the 
alienation  of  classes,  however  produced,  is  evidence  of  an  un- 
economic attitude  of  mind. 

Perhiips  nothing  illustrates  better  how  uneconomic  a  taste 
money-lu>t  is  tlian  its  failure  to  give  happiness,  even  to  those 
who  have  attained  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  nor  is 
there  any  better  illustration  of  the  popular  confusion  regarding' 
the  goal  of  society  than  the  frequent  citation  of  this  failure  to 
justify,  instead  of  to  condemn,  the  system  which  produces  it 
When  it  is  pointed  out  tiiat  the  ])resent  system  breeds  misery 
among  the  poor,  there  are  those  who  appear  to  think  that  the 
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criticiBDi  loses  its  force  because  it  may  be  shown  that  it  breeds 
misery  among  the  rich  also.  They  tell  us  that  wealth  only 
leads  to  anxiety  and  care  — ■  that  the  capitalist  carries  a  heavier 
burden  than  the  laborer  —  that  despite  his  riches  he  cannot  he 
happy,  for  the  cares  of  wealth  are  more  irksome  than  the  pri- 
vations of  poverty;  such  is  the  law  of  compensation.  Who  has 
not  heard  this  strange  plea  advanced  as  evidence  of  the  inherent 
justice  of  the  prevailing  condition  of  things?  Yet  if  it  be  true, 
then  is  the  present  system  doubly  damned.  If  those  whose  rate 
of  consumption  is  too  high  are  as  unhappy  as  those  whose  rate 
is  too  low  it  but  accentuates  the  injustice  of  the  prevailing 
unequal  distribution.  It  is  unfair  to  both  parties  and  only 
emphasizes  the  need  of  equal  distribution.  The  only  possible 
benefit  of  a  high  rate  of  consumption  is  the  happiness  it  may 
yield,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  fails  even  in  this.  This  is 
strange  justification.  Misery  cannot  compensate  for  misery. 
Only  happiness  can  compensate  for  misery,  as  every  man  can 
leam  from  a  simple  inspection  of  his  own  mind.  Could  it  be 
shown  that,  under  the  present  system,  the  happiness  of  the  rich 
was  so  great  as  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  unhappiness  of 
the  poor,  it  might  afford  justification  of  the  system,  hut  if,  in 
spite  of  their  high  rate  of  consumption,  the  rich  are  not  happy, 
it  but  emphasizes  how  ill  adapted  is  the  competitive  system  to 
the  requircmentfi  of  human  nature. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  emphasize  the  poor  economy  of  con- 
version involved  in  luxurious  tastes.  The  evils  of  excessive  lux- 
ury are  a  familiar  subject  of  discussion.  While  such  evils  may 
not  be  confined  to  the  competitive  system,  they  are  inseparable 
from  any  condition  involving  great  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  for,  as  was  long  since  remarked,  it  is  human 
nature  that  increase  of  appetite  should  grow  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  Hence  they  are  inseparable  from  the  competitive  system. 
Competition,  indeed,  cannot  he  credited  with  any  tendency  to 
promote  adjustability.  Its  inevitable  separation  of  society  into 
classes  has  the  contrary  effect,  for  it  breeds  desires  in  all  classes 
which  it  cannot  satisfy. 

The  effect  of  competition  upon  the  health  of  a  community  is 
acknowldlged  to  be  bad.  The  strain,  anxiety,  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life  wears  out  the  nervous  system,  and  poisons  many, 
even  of  the  few,  leisure  hours  vouchsafed  to  the  average  man. 
The  capitalist  is,  if  anything,  worse  oiT  than  the  laborer  in  this 
particular,  and  frequently  trades  health  for  wealth  —  a  poor 
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bargain  for  a  business  man,  since  it  sacrifioiw  the  greater  ralae 

Ui  obtain  the  less. 

Third :     It  is  obvious  tliat  the  natural  remjurces  of  the  earth 

eaniiot  be  increased  by  the  acts  of  man,  although  their  atrceaei- 
bility  can.  Hesources  created  by  man  are  not  natural,  but  arti- 
ficial. But,  though  natural  reisources  cannot  be  incrcasi;(]  by 
man  they  may  easily  be  dirainished.  Tbt^  offcct  of  competition 
ujwu  utility  in  diminishinp;  them  we  may  estimate  more  readily 
after  a  consideration  of  it«  ufTeot  upon  the  efBciency  of  con- 
sumption and  upon  population  has  been  examined,  since  it  hi 
upon  these  factors  that  it  depends.  We  shall  therefore  defer 
dirtcujiiion  of  this  element  to  page  405. 

Fourth:  Passing  to  the  effect  of  I'Ompetition  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  non-seutient  factor  —  of  machinery — in  produc- 
tion, we  at  ouue  encounter  that  which  most  economists  agree  U 
the  strongest  claim  of  capitalism  to  beneficence.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  wage  system  under  eomprtition  has  led  to  produc- 
tion on  a  larfp;  scale.  IIu;;t'  fiii.torir-;  havi'  ilij^jilawd  flie  small 
workshop  of  oilier  days,  and  in  every  variety  of  uianipulatioa 
and  locali/idinn  the  <)ivision  of  hihor  lias  ada]>ted  modes  of  pro- 
duction to  the  inlmductiiin  of  uiaehiiUTV.  Xnw  under  compe- 
tition, otlicr  thiii^':4  being  eiiiiiil,  that  iiidividiial,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration will  siHceed  in  liijilu'.-^t  degree  —  will  make  the 
greatest  prulits — «liieh  can  produce  most  elieaplv;  hence  those 
who  rcecivc  tiie  iimlils  will  he  stinudated  to  in'troduee  labor- 
saving  iiiachiiierv  iiilo  thrir  operaliuns,  because  they  may  there- 
by dispense  with  the  wages  of  liilwrers,  since  a  maeliine  which 
will  do  the  wi)rk  of  ten  men  wiieii  operated  by  one,  will  obvi- 
ously dispense  with  nine  men.  Thus  production  is  cheapened, 
not'din'i'tlv  hv  dispensing  with  Inhor,  but  by  dispensing  witli 
laborers  eiuploved  in  a  given  ojjeralioii.  and  liheraling  their  labor 
so  that  it  may  lie  employed  in  other  operations.  The  stinmlus 
to  this  mode  of  iniTeasing  the  ellicieney  of  iirodnclion  is  justly 
represented  by  ecoiicjinisls  as  a  \vt\  ell'eetiial  one,  since  the  desire 
for  wealth  in  all  men  is  stron;:,  and  is  not  less  strong  among 
capitalisis  than  among  other  el!i.-ses  .if  the  eomiminity.  Hence 
if  the  rewani  of  ca])italists,  wliether  laboring  or  non-lalioring,  is 
made  a  direct  function  of  their  success  in  inlroilueing  machinery 
into  production,  their  zeal  and  ingenuity  will  be  assiduously  di- 
rected to  that  end.  The  opinions  of  economists  on  this  point  are 
well  represented  in  the  words  of  ilill,  who  says : 
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"  We  bave  observed  tbat,  as  a  general  rule,  tbe  buBmese  of  life 
IB  better  performed  when  those  who  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  it  are  left  to  take  their  own  course,  uncontrolled  either  by  the 
mandate  of  the  law  or  by  the  meddling  of  any  public  functionary. 
The  person,  or  some  of  the  persons,  who  do  the  work,  are  likely 
to  be  better  judges  than  the  goTeminent  of  tbe  means  of  attaining 
the  particular  end  at  which  they  aim.  Were  we  to  suppose,  what 
18  not  very  probable,  that  the  government  has  possessed  itself  of  the 
best  knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  up  to  a  given  time  by 
the  persons  most  skilled  in  the  occupation;  even  then,  the  indi- 
vidual agents  have  so  much  stronger  and  more  direct  an  interest 
in  the  result,  that  the  means  are  far  more  likely  to  be  improved 
and  perfected  if  left  to  tfaeir  uncontrolled  choice."  ' 


Let  us  acknowledge  that  competition  by  this  mode  of  i: 
ing  the  efficiency  of  production  has  strong  claims  to  approval 
and,  80  far  as  its  immediate,  proximate  ends  are  concerned, 
affords  an  excellent  means  of  attaining  them.  Nevertheless  we 
must  not  forget  that  all  means  must  be  judged  by  their  total  — 
not  their  partial  eiTect  —  in  the  attainment  of  happiness.  Hcnee 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  remote  effects  of  competition  in  this 
particular,  neutralize,  or  more  than  neutralize,  its  immediate  ef- 
fects, we  cannot  approve  the  system  on  these  grounds.  We  shall 
presently  consider  some  of  these  more  remote  effects.  But  be- 
fore leaving  the  present  subject,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
same  stimulus  which  is  so  strong  in  inducing  capitalists  to  intro- 
duce labor-saving  machinery  into  production  is  equally  strong  in 
inducing  them  to  introduce  devices  designed,  not  to  save  labor, 
but  to  produce  inferior  products.  This  subject  is  so  familiar 
to  everyone  and  has  been  so  often  treated  by  economists  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dilate  upon  it.  The  innumerable  adul- 
terations, impostures,  and  cheats  that  are  everywhere  manufac- 
tured and  sold,  from  wooden  nutmegs  to  watered  stocks,  are 
products  of  this  stimulus  to  gain.  The  development  of  means 
of  imposition  and  corniption,  like  that  of  other  kinds  of  mechan- 
ism, accelerates  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  hut  a  sperial  ease  of  the 
progress  of  an  art,  and  the  man  who  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
success  by  adulterating  sugar  with  sand,  or  salting  a  mine. 
crowns  it  by  purchnsing  a  legislature,  or  perverting  public  opin- 
ion through  the  power  of  the  press.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
laissez  faire  economists  that  for  this  condition  of  things  they 
have  no  remedy  but  preaching.  Tluis  Herbert  Spencer,  after 
pointing  out  many  of  these  products  of  competition,  observes: 

1  political  Economy;  Boole  V,  Chap.  11, 
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"  As  for  remedy,  it  manifestly  follows  that  tiere  is  nune  sni 
a  purified  public  opinion.  When  that  abhorrent'e  which  sociel, 
now  shows  to  direct  theft,  is  ahown  to  theft  of  aJl  degrees  of  iq 
directnesa;  then  will  these  mercantile  vices  4<sappeBr.  When  n< 
only  the  trader  who  adulterates  or  gives  short  measure,  but  ah 
iho  nuTchant  who  overtrades,  the  bank-director  who  countensnoi 
an  exaKgeralrd  report,  ftnd  the  railway-diK-ctor  who  repudiates  hi 
guarantee,  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  gonus  aa  the  pii ' 
pockot,  and  are  ti«ated  with  like  disdain ;  then  will  the  morals 
trade  become  what  tboy  should  be. 

"  Wb  have  little  hope,  however,  thRt  any  such  higher  tone 
public  opinion  will  shortly  be  reached." ' 

We  nf,Ti'e  with  Spencer  that  if  we  must  wait  for  public  opinion 
to  Ffminly  tliis  condition,  the  prospect  is  far  from  encouraging. 
The  evil  is  a  growing,  not  a  diminishing,  one  and  has  vastrt 
increat-cd  since  Spencer  wrote  New  forms  of  corruption  ana' 
inipoctture  develop  every  day.  Unotganiaed  public  05>iBi(m  saidi 
as  Spencer  appoals  to  cannot  check  it,  and  wptp.  he  consistent  he 
wonld  have  ninde  no  appeal  to  il.  Wliv  sliuiik!  1^'  iitti'iript  iirti- 
ficinllv  to  influence  ]nil)lie  opininn  to  condcinu  such  evils  —  whv 
not  let  thin;:s  take  their  natunillv  bencllcciit  course?  Why  will 
not  these  evils  rcmedv  themselves,  |jk,.  nil  the  other  ills  which 
the  operation  of  n^itufid  l.nv  incidrntiiilv  dewlops?  Why  should 
the  fo(.*s"z  fiiirc  ecoiioiiiist  a])j)eal  to  unorjyaui/cd,  any  more  than 
to  organized,  public  opinion?  'I'liis  is  not  a  consistent  "let 
alone  "  policy;  it  is  not  evidence  of  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  benefi- 
cent drift. 

Fifth:  The  effect  of  the  competitive  system  upon  the  skill 
and  inlerest  of  lalior  is  not  uniform.  Those  who  direct  are 
nsually  interci^tci!  in  llie  prnllts  in  he  made  and  hence  have  an 
inci'ntive  to  applv  theniselves  in  the  lnisiiu>ss  nf  production  and 
to  ohtain  the  lunxiimmi  production  froui  ntlicrs  at  the  minimum 
waire.  For  the  .lirective  class  of  lalior  then,  there  is  incentive  to 
Jipplicafion,  and  in  a  less  ilcL'ree  to  the  a(i|uisilion  of  skill.  In- 
terest and  apjilication,  indeed,  will  lead  to  skill  even  if  no  delib- 
erate means  are  adopted  to  attiiin  it. 

To  the  executive  class  of  lahorers,  however,  there  is  in  the  com- 
petitive svslem  hut  little  incentive  to  either  inlerest  or  skill;  since 
norruaily'they  can  derive  hut  little  advauta-ie  therefrom.  It  is, 
naturally,  the  practic-c  of  the  capitiilist  to  convert  into  profit  any 
incrciise  in  the  returns  from  hibor  which  tuny  result  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  application  and  skill  of  his  employees.     Where  labor 

iTlic   Murals   of  Trade, 
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is  unorganized  this  practice  is  almost  universal,  and,  indeed, 
when  competition  between  capitalists  is  keen  it  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  any  profit  at  all,  for  keen  competition  makes 
failure  the  price  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  employers.  Wher- 
ever labor  is  organized,  however,  and  competition  in  some  degree 
eliminated,  tlie  incentive  to  application  is  somewhat  increased, 
because  organization  confers  the  power  upon  employees  of  forc- 
ing their  employers  to  share  with  them  the  increased  return 
resulting  from  increased  application.  Among  some  labor  organ- 
izations, however,  a  policy  is  adopted  which  more  than  ofTsets 
this  incentive  —  that  of  limitation  of  output  - —  a  practice  of 
limiting  the  output  per  capita  by  mutual  agreement  among  labor- 
ers. This  policy  is  adopted  in  order  to  distribute  opportunity 
for  work  more  uniformly  among  members  of  the  organization. 
It  increases  the  money  coat,  but  not  necessarily  the  lab</r  cost  of 
commodities.  It  is  particularly  frequent  where  the  system  of 
piece-work  prevails  and  is  adopted  to  offset  the  policy  of  em- 
ployers of  diminishing  the  price  paid  per  piece  as  the  skill  and 
application  of  employees  and  the  introduction  of  machinery 
enable  the  production  per  capita  to  increase.  It  is  simply  a 
method  of  forcing  the  employer  to  forego  part  of  his  profit  for 
the  benefit  of  his  employees.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  limita- 
tion of  output  upon  the  efficiency  of  production  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  carried.  If  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point  it  will  increase  the  labor  cost  as  well  as  the  money  cost  of 
production.  Keverthcloss,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  effect  of 
such  a  policy  on  the  efficiency  of  consumption  is,  in  general,  so 
excellent  that  it  more  than  offsets  any  loss  resulting  from  dimin- 
ished efficiency  of  production.  Such  a  situation  appears,  and  is, 
an  anomaly,  but  it  is  a  direct  result  of  a  vaster  anomaly  —  the 
capitalistic  system — and  is  one  evidence  of  how  opposed  tliat 
system  is  to  the  interests  of  society. 

Another  result  of  the  absence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  tlio 
wage  earner  in  the  efficiency  of  production  is  found  in  the  in- 
numerable strikes  and  labor  disturbances  so  common  during  the 
last  generation.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  disturbances  is 
to  diminish  the  efficiency  both  of  production  and  consumption, 
but  in  the  aggregate,  their  remote  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of 
consumption  is  good,  and  good  in  the  degree  in  which  it  tends 
to  suspend  the  effects  of  competition.  We  have  already  discussed 
the  essentials  of  the  labor  question,  and  have  made  evident  the 
antagonism  of  interest  which  it  implies. 

St-xtli :  If  there  is  one  effect  of  the  capitalistic  system  mom 
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generally  acknowledged  tlian  another  it  is  ite  effect  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  The  "  prodigious  inequality "  of  which 
Mill  speaks  in  a  previous  quotation  (p.  392)  is  an  inequalih'  of 
wealth  and  such  unequal  distribution  appears  inseparable  from 
all  varieties  of  the  competitive  system,  ancient  and  modem. 
In  a  new  country  like  the  United  States  inequality  in  the  di»- 
tribution  of  wealth  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Still,  it  has  already  become  a  pronouncetl  feature  of  our 
civilization  and  is,  of  necessity,  incri'aaiug.  In  colonial  daya 
there  was  little  inequality,  but  from  the  conditions  of  those  days 
we  are  departing  more  and  more.  The  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  12,500,000  families  in  the  United  iStatcs  in  1890  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  table,  which  probably  embodies 
the  beat  figures  available: 

TUB  CIOTBD  STATBS   1890' 


Estates 

N'liniber  o( 
Faniiliea. 

Aggregate 
Wealth. 

Average 

Wealth. 

The  Wenllhv  Clnssea 

$50,000  niid  nver 

Thp  Well-to-do  Classps 
$50,000   to   S-^.OOO 

Tlie  MiJdlc  flasses 

125,000 
1,375.000 
5,.^00,000 
5.500.000 

$33,000,000,000 

23,000.000.000 

8.200.000,000 

800,000.000 

S2G4.000 
10,000 

The  PooriT  Classes 
under  $500   

150 

12„-)OO,O0O 

So  universial  is  tliis  symptom  that  men  very  generally  have 
come  to  regard  it  os  a  liort  of  law  of  nature  —  iin  unavoidable 
and  inenidirable  ill  — and  yet  it  is  no  more  univcrsul  tlian  t!ie 
competitive  system.    Becaui^o  it  is  inseparable  from  tliat  system  ii 


•■■\»tm 


nsr  that  it  is  i 


are  fond  of  pointing  c 
wealth  were  .■(|iially  d 
few  years  before  the  n 
attained.  Tlie  signific 
true.     Instead,  howeK 


rahle  from  any  ami  all 
lavoidablencss  of  im-ciuality 
sniiic  extranrdinarv  agi'ucv 
ih.rrow  it  would  be  but  a 
inequality  would  again  bo 
t  this  assertion  is  that  it  is 
n  its  truth  the  condenma- 


"  Charles  B.  Spalir,  "  Tlie  Prosent  Distribution  of  Wealth," 
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tion  of  the  system  which  produeeB  such  an  anomaly,  the  man  of 
average  training  can  see  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
—  for  letting  things  drift  —  since  if  a  condition  of  equal  distri- 
bution, if  attained,  is  destined  so  soon  to  lapse  again  into  one 
of  incqiiality,  it  is  aearcely  worth  while  to  attempt  its  attainment. 

If  wealth  is  ohscrved  to  inevitably  gravitate  to  a  condition 
of  unequal  distribution,  it  must  be  IxK'nuse  somelhing  causes  it 
to  do  so,  must  it  not?  And  if  this  be  true,  it  surely  is  worth 
while  to  discover  the  causi-  or  causes  of  so  unfortunate  a  tendency, 
since  there  is  no  more  essential  factor  in  an  economic  system 
than  that  of  a  distribution  of  wealtli  at  least  approximately 
e<iual.  I  shall  not  here  discuss  these  causes  in  detail,  but  shall 
deem  it  aulficient  to  remark  that  if  the  competitive  system  were 
of  such  character  that  under  it  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by 
an  individual  set  in  operation  causes  which  made  further  ac- 
quisition increasingly  difficult,  any  great  inequality  in  distribu- 
tion would  be  unknown,  since  accumulation  in  a  few  hands 
would  be  automatically  checked.  Instead  of  being  of  this  char- 
acter, however,  the  competitive  system  is  so  constituted  as  to 
produce  a  contrary  result.  Inequality,  instead  of  equality,  of 
distribution  is  the  condition  of  equilibrium.  The  more  wealth 
an  individual  acquires,  the  more  likrly  is  he  to  acquire  more  — 
wealth  breeds  wealth  —  and  hence  the  desiderata  of  a  community 
tend  to  accumulate  in  tlie  hands  of  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  community.  The  process  is  a  maleficently  accolerative  one, 
and  even  more  marked  in  civilized  tlian  in  savage  communities. 
Xature  then,  deispite  its  beneticence,  supplies  no  automatic  cheek 
to  this  incn'asing  inequality  of  distribution.  Hence  if  a  cheek 
is  to  be  supplied,  it  must  be  supplied  by  man.  Whether  a  method 
of  accomplishing  this  dcjsirable  result  consistent  with  the  charac- 
teristies  of  human  nature  can  be  suggested,  I  shall  not  at  this 
point  in  the  discussion  attempt  to  say.  It  is  suRieicnt  to  em- 
pliasize  the  fact  that  equality  of  distribution  is  vital  to  an  eco- 
nomic system  of  society,  and  that  competition  supplies  no  means 
of  attaining  it;  but.  on  the  contrary,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
inconsistent  with  its  attainment. 

Seventh:  Quite  ns  essential  to  sound  economy  as  the  posses- 
sion by  the  average  member  of  a  community  of  an  approximately 
equal  share  of  its  wealth  is  adequate  leisure  wherein  to  consume 
it.  Under  the  capitalistic  system,  not  only  are  wages  too  low 
througli  (he  abstraction  of  profit  for  the  realization  of  equal 
distribution,  hut  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long  to  sustain  a  self- 
supporting  indicative  ratio;  not  only  do  wages  tend  to  a  mini- 
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mum  but  the  hours  of  labor  teni]  to  ft  maximum.     Tlie  effort  to 

cheaper]  production  in  order  to  increase  profits  is  tho  rock  on 
wliich  the  syetem  founders.  For  the  comprehension  o(  this  mat- 
ter a  ratlier  more  critical  examination  ol  the  present  wage  sys- 
tem will  he  necessary. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wages  —  nominal  and  r«i/.  Nominal 
wages  are  measured  by  the  actual  number  of  money  unite  —  of 
dollars  or  cents  —  paid  out  as  recompense  to  labor.  Ilwil  wages 
arc  mcHsured,  so  far  as  measurable,  by  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction represented  in  the  desiderata  purcbnitable  by  eatd  num- 
ber of  money  units.  It  is  obvious  that  real  wages  are  tlio«e 
which  have  a  direct  relation  to  utility.  Nominal  wagus  are 
of  no  cousoqiieDce,  since  an  average  wage  of  810.00  per  hour 
would  be  no  better  than  one  of  %  .10,  if  prices  were  a  hundred 
times  as  high  under  the  first  system  as  under  the  second. 
Under  a  competitive  system,  both  nominal  and  n>al  wages 
tend  to  a  minimum,  thon^  this  is  often  denied,  it  is  ■  "^ 
familiar  argument  among  irononiisf*:  that  the  tendency  of 
competition  under  the  wage  system  to  depress  wages  neutral- 
izes itself  through  its  effect  upon  t)ie  purchusing  pnivcr  of 
wages.  Laborer  competing  with  laborer  iind  ca])it;ilist  with  cap- 
italist, they  say,  causes  both  nominal  wages  and  profits  to  tend 
to  a  minimum ;  tJius  prices  tend  to  a  minimum ;  but  iu  just  the 
degree  that  prices  diminish,  tlic  purchasing  [K>\ver  of  nominal 
wages  increases  —  hence  a  general  fall  of  nominal  wages  does 
not  interfere  with  tlic  eeonoiny  of  consumption,  since  such  a  fall 
causes  a  corres])onding  fall  in  prices,  and  thus  real  wages  remain 
as  before.  Tliis  argmrient  is  freijuently  urged  in  favor  of  tlie 
laissez  faire  doctrine  of  free  trade,  i.  e.,  free  conipelition  between 
nations. 

Of  course,  economists  never  refer  to  the  economy  of  consump- 
tion in  so  many  words;  but  it  is  that  economy  whlcli  they  tacitly 
recognize  as  of  importance  when  they  pro))ound  this  theory  of 
the  compensating  effccl  of  competition  in  depressing  wages.  The 
theorv  is  easily  proven  fallacions  in  two  wavs.  (1)  Prices  do 
not  fall  simuftaneouslv  with  wages,  bat  t!iere  is  a  considerable 
lag.  owing  to  tlie  fact  'that  capitalists  generally  try  to  keep  their 
prices  high  until  forced  by  eompetitinn  to  lower  tliem,  and  when 
so  forced,  responding  by  a  shortening  of  wages.  Indeed,  it  is 
this  fall  of  prices  which  permits,  or  wnidd  permit,  an  indefinite 
fall  of  nominal  wages.  Laborers  miwt.  naturally,  receive  some 
wages;  they  nuHt  consume  some  wcallli  in  order  (o  live  and  to 
labor;  hence  tlicre  is  a  point  below  which  their  wages  cannot  be 
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forccil;  this  point  will  depend  upon  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  —  it  will  depend  upon  prices ;  hence  as  prices  fall,  nominal 
wages  can  and  will  fall,  and  this  fall  of  nominal  wages  will  be  a 
fall  of  real  wages  —  since  prices  will  not  fall  simultaneously. 
So  long  as  real  wages  are  more  than  sufficient  to  just  permit  tlin 
lahoror  to  live  and  labor  it  is  possible  to  lower  them,  and  if  com- 
petition is  keen  they  will  be  lowered  —  what  can  prevent  it? 
rertainly  not  competition  —  and  if  something  else  prevents  it  — 
as  at  present,  in  fact,  often  happens  —  it  cannot  bo  credited  to 
competition.  A  general  decline  of  nominal  wages  and  a  simul- 
taneous and  proportional  decline  of  prices  would  not  indeed  affect 
real  wages;  but  this  is  not  what  normally  occurs,  Honcc  a  fall 
of  nominal,  means  a  fall  of  real  wages.  (2)  Kven  if  the  fall  of 
jiricps  prevented  a  fall  of  real  wages,  it  could  not  compensate  for 
the  decrease  in  the  indicative  ratio  which  competition  inevitably 
effects.  The  pleasure  derived  from  consumption  increases  with 
the  rate  of  consumption  and  with  its  duration,  but  as  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  proportional  to  either.  For  example,  eight 
hours  of  consumption  at  a  moderate  st^lf-r^upporting  rate  cannot 
he  compensated  for  by  one  hour  of  consumption  at  a  ratf  eight 
times  as  great.  No  degree  of  cheapness  of  products  can  com- 
pensate for  an  almost  total  loss  of  leisure  such  as  uurentrieted 
competition  entails.  It  is  of  slight  wrvicc  to  men  to  have  com- 
modities cheap  if  they  must  spend  practically  all  of  their  waking 
life  in  producing  them.  As  Lubbock  says;  "  Tf  wealth  is  to  be 
valued  because  it  gives  leisure,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sacrifice 
leisure  in  the  struggle  for  wealth." 

To  these  considerations,  it  is  probable  that  two  objections  will 
be  made:  (1)  That  under  the  capitalistic  system  unrestricted 
competition  does  not  determine  profits  and  wages,  but  that  these 
are  determined  by  competition  and  custom.  (2)  That  even 
under  unrestricted  competition  profits  and  wages  are  functions 
of  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of,  capital  and  labor  respectively, 
and  do  not  always  tend  to  n  minimum, 

Wc  may  admit  both  of  these  propositions  without  invalidating 
our  contention  that  competition  is  destructive  of  the  efficiency 
of  consumption.  Many  of  the  customs  which  limit  the  influ- 
ence of  competition  have  arisen  from  the  imperative  need  for 
prnteefion  against  the  intolerable  evils  of  competition.  This  is 
certainly  the  origin  of  trusts,  labor  organizations,  and  protective 
tariffs,  all  of  which  are  restrictive  of  competition.  If  through 
its  modification  by  certain  customs  competition  is  rendered  les,"! 
intolerable,  this  may  be  deemed  a  tribute  to  those  customs,  but 
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certainlj  not  to  competition.  In  fact,  were  compiatition  not  tem- 
pered ljy  custom,  and  cuBtom  tempered  by  common  senst,  tliodo 
who  BO  stoutly  maintain  its  beneficence  would,  by  the  moat  super- 
ficial observation,  see  tlieir  error.  It  is  because  competition  is, 
in  our  day,  and  particularly  in  our  countrj-,  so  much  modified  by 
agencies  restrictive  thereof  tliat  delusions  regardin^i;  its  beoefi- 
cence  prevail.  We  shall  shortly  (p.  401)  bring  to  the  reader's 
attention  data  from  which  ho  may  judge  what  competition  caji. 
and  actually  does,  accomplisli  when  its  restrictions  arc  few  and 
feeble,  and  the  reader  may  then  confirm  for  himself  our  oonbin- 
tion  respecting  the  effect  of  competition  on  the  economy  of  con- 
sumption. He  will  then  discover  that,  left  to  itself,  capitnlisin 
makes  the  indicative  ratio  depend  u[wn  the  endurance  of  the 
workers  and  nothing  elao  Were  no  modifying  agencies  set  in 
operation  by  common  sense  that  race  of  men  who  possessed  tlie 
greatest  capacity  for  endurance  would  soon  kUl  hy  starvatjoi]  ell 
others  who  tried  t)  engagt  n  labor.  The  Chinese,  fof  instance, 
would,  in  fair  and  frw  con  [  t  tion,  prohiil)ly  supplant  all  other 
men  as  laborers  m  a  few  gen  rations,  iind  could  anotlier  suffi- 
ciently prolific  race  be  found  with  jjrenter  endurance  as  physical 
engines  than  the  Chinese,  they  in  turn  would  ."iiippiant  the 
Chinese,  and  the  population  of  llie  Ciirtii  woidd,  after  a  while. 
consist  of  little  more  tlian  n  race  of  tdiliu;;  voniiin  whose  "fit- 
ness" to  survive  would  be  fouiKled  upon  their  ciipacity  for  en- 
during privation  and  misery.  What  use  has  .lusticc  for  such 
happiness-producing  niocliaiiisnis  as  these? 

As  to  the  assertion  tliat  real  wagos  are  a  function  of  supply 
and  demand  and  will  tlicreforc,  under  coui|ictition,  not  lend 
to  a  minimum,  hut  will  rise  when  the  (leniand  for  labor  increases 
or  the  supply  decreases  and  will  fall  under  contnuy  condilions, 
this  may  be  admitted  witiiout  any  suiisiaMtial  change  in  our 
contention.  In  new  countries  when'  ilie  supply  of  labor  is  inade- 
quate, or  in  occupations  where  the  demand  is  very  variable  de- 
pending, as  in  agriculture,  for  e\ain])lc,  on  the  st.'ason  of  the  year, 
the  demand  for  laborers  may  exceed  fho  suii)ily.  Such  a  condi- 
tion, however,  is  but  spasmodic  and  the  rise  of  wages  is  transient. 
In  old  countries,  where  coniiielilinu  has  long  prevailed,  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  practically  always  exceeds  the  cleuiand  —  one  of  the 
normal  products  of  the  capitalistic  system  is  a  great  army  of  un- 
employed who  by  their  cntiipelitiou  tend  In  kci>|i  waives  at  a 
minimum.  This  has  been  shown  very  clearly  hy  Marx,  ami  it 
needs  but  the  slightest  ins|)ection  to  lonllDu  it.  Xew  coutdrics 
cannot  remain  forever  new,  and  if  the  competitive  syslein  shall 
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continue  to  prevail  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole 
eartli  will  have  reached  a  condition  that  the  longer  settled  parts 
have  already  reached.  Ijet  us  hope  that  the  people  of  those 
countries  whose  iahor  market  is  not  yet  hopelessly  overstocked 
may  be  delivered  from  their  delusions  before  it  ia  too  Inte.  To 
this  subject  we  shall  return.  At  prewnt  we  desire  to  emphasize 
the  effect  of  competition  on  the  seventh  element  of  happiness  — 
the  primary  adjustment. 

The  indicative  ratio,  which  probably  requires  a  value  greater 
than  one  —  that  is,  a  consuminfT  day  of  more  than  eight  hours, 
even  to  make  the  average  life  self-supportinft,  is,  by  competition, 
forced  to  approach  a  minimum ;  thus  precluding  all  chance  of  a 
self-supporting  community.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  capital- 
ist to  make  the  systematic  working  day  as  long  as  possible,  since 
by  that  means  his  -profit  is  augmented.  It  is  idle  to  ignore  or 
to  attempt  concealment  of  this  obvious  fact.  Hence  so  long  as 
his  interests  are  consulted  and  his  influence  provaila  the  indica- 
tive ratio  will  tend  to  a  minimum  instead  of  to  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  In  otlier  words,  this  uneconomic  tendency  is  a 
direct  result  of  capitalism. 

Failure  to  adjust  the  indicative  ratio  to  productive  and  con- 
sumptive power  in  the  manner  specified  in  Chapter  7  results  in 
another  source  of  wretched  economy.  1  refer  to  the  recurrent 
industrial  crises  or  eras  of  "hard  times"  ivliich  are  directly 
traceable  to  this  failure.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery by  the  capitalist  is  for  tlu'  purpose  of  enhancing  his 
profits  by  saving  him  the  wages  ot  Inboivrs,  The  laborers 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  uiacliinery  increase  the  supply 
of  labor,  and  by  making  competition  keener,  tend  to  lower  the 
wages  and  increase  the  working  hours  of  laborers  in  general. 
Hence,  wliile  the  introduction  of  machinery  increases  the  pro- 
ductive power,  it  does  not  increase  the  consumptive  power,  and 
what  is  of  vital  importance  it  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  the  indicative  ratio.  What  is  the  consequence?  While 
the  production  of  commodities  is  gn^atly  stimulated  their  con- 
sumption is  not  stimulated  in  the  same  degn'e.  if  at  all.  Hence 
commodities  are  not  consumed  as  fast  as  they  are  produced  and 
they  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  warehouses.  After  a  while  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand  and  prices  begin  to  fall.  Kven  this 
does  not  stimulate  consumption  much  because  the  rich  arc  al- 
ready largely  supplied:  the  employed  poor  have  sncli  low  wages 
and  so  little  time  to  consume  that  their  consumption  is  of  ne- 
cessity largely  negative,  and  their  consuming  power  small;  and 
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the  unemployed  poor  are  reduced  to  a  miiiiniiim  of  confiumption. 
Evcu  witii  falling  prices  and  no  profits,  however,  the  capitalist 
cannot  afford  to  stop  production  since,  where  costly  macbinery 
19  employed,  the  capital  invested  is  so  great  and  the  deteriora- 
tion  so  rapid  that  to  suspend  operations  is  ruinous  and  capitalists 
prefer  to  run  even  at  a  loss.  When  the  market  is  already  over- 
stocked sucJi  a  policy  but  makes  matters  worse,  and  the  over- 
produelion  becomes  more  marked.  Finally  suspension  has  to 
come;  I)ut  while  this  tends  to  rectify  matters  hy  diminishing 
production,  it  makes  them  worse  by  diminishing  coneumptioa, 
for  all  llie  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  are  reduced  to 
the  minimum  of  consumption.  This  still  further  demoralizes 
the  market,  and  other  plants  suspend,  and  consumption  ie  still 
further  reduced.  Pauperism  and  crime  increase,  more  and  more 
firms  fail,  each  failings  firm  weakening  its  creditors,  who  fail  in 
their  turn  —  nil  Imt  Mh' strongest  go  down  like  a  row  of  daniinoes 
'  to  be  factors  in  consumption.  The 
ry  U  thrown  out  of  gear  and  we  have 
■  of  a  great  surplus  of  commodities 
^'■]\,  an  army  of  laborers 
s  to  buy,  but  uuiiblc  to  gpt 
So  <Iof('(.tive  U  the  capitalistic 
I  of  aifairs  tlicro  is  nothing  to 
to  ronsuiiie  have  depleted  the 
<-<\  the  .leuiand  for  commoditioB. 
cL'iii  agniii  to  operate,  the  la- 
hove  the  Tuiuinium.  the  market 
iniliHtry  is  at  its  height  again. 
)i'gjiiiiing  of  a  period  of  pros- 
pcnly  over-«ti(iiulatcs  llie  mcinis  of  su|i)i|y  —  nuichinery  is  stilt 
fiirtlicr  iiii|iroved  — -  production  overtiiki>s  coiisiiinplion  agiiin, 
and  again  tonics  a  crisis  due  to  overproduction,  or  what  is  a 
more  ai.propri;ile  term,  to  ini>b'rrui>x,imp!vjv:  since  it  is  be- 
cause pro(iuctii>n  is  stiuiidnted  while  coiisiuiiption  is  not.  nr  not 
.•stimulated  in  proportion,  that  these  periodic  depressions  of  busi- 
ness  occur.  In  fact,  wiiile  tlie  eapilidistrc  system  promotes  etli- 
cii'uey  of  production  in  snim.  de;;rc>e.  if  .leslrovs  clliciency  of 
consumption  by  ciiipluisixiiig  Hie  u!ie.|iial  ili^li-il)Ulion  of  we;dth, 
which  is  a  symptoni  of  all  roKipdiiicin.  iiml  by  I'niling  to  increase 
the  indicative  ratio,  thus  iuihuiui;'  pcrimlii-  pEuiiis.  That  these 
p.inics  are  due  to  the  ca|iit;ili-n\  ^\Avm  is  ,-bowu  l.v  tlie  fact 
that  they  were  unknown  before  the  growtli  of  that  system  began. 
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During  the  last  century  they  have  recurred,  on  the  average,  once 

every  ten  or  eleven  years. 

To  avert  crises  of  this  character  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
consumption  in  the  same  degree  as  production,  but  capitalism 
has  no  tendency  to  do  this.  Every  far-sighted  capitalist  would  he 
glad  to  have  his  fellow  capitalists  increase  the  wages  and  di- 
minish the  hours  of  labor  of  their  employees,  for  thereby  his  mar- 
ket would  be  improved,  but  he  docs  not  want  to  initiate  such  a 
policy  among  bis  own  employees,  since  he  would  lose  more  than 
he  would  gain.  Hence,  instead  of  tlius  stimulating  tlio  marlcet 
at  home,  capitalists  seelc  to  extend  their  markets  into  other 
lauds,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  they  find  an  outlet  for  the  com- 
modities which  they  pro<lucc  in  excess  of  the  home  demand. 
Thus  arises  the  race  for  foreign  markets  in  the  effort  to  capture 
which  industrial  nations  compete  with  one  another,  and  that  na- 
tion which  oppresses  its  producing  classes  the  most  will  —  other 
things  being  equal  —  win  the  prize. 

Eighth:  The  tendency  of  organic  beings  to  increase  in  geo- 
metric ratio,  upon  which  Darwin  founded  his  theory  of  natural 
selection  through  the  struggle  for  existence,  finds  no  exception 
in  man.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  competition  the  propa- 
gation of  human  beings  is  determined  by  the  same  impulses  and 
proceeds  according  to  the  same  law  as  tliat  of  cats,  or  rabbits, 
or  grasshoppers.  The  population  of  any  given  area  tends  to 
increase  until  it  has  reached  equilibrium  with  the  capacity  of 
that  area  to  support  fiirther  increase  of  population.  This  law 
is  as  true  for  men  as  for  animals  and  vegetables.  Throughout 
the  organic  world,  where  no  artificial  restraint  is  met,  the  check 
to  propagation  is  starvation.  Owing  to  the  laws  of  diminishing 
and  dwindling  returns  of  labor  tlie  pressure  of  population  upon 
its  means  of  subsistence  begins  to  produce  painful  results  long 
before  equilibrium  is  actually  reached.  Poverty  steadily  in- 
creases until  it  is  checked  by  death  —  that  is.  by  tlic  death  rate 
becoming  equal  to  the  birth  rote.  All  uncivilized  countries  which 
have  been  long  enough  settled  are  at  or  near  such  a  point  of 
equilibrium.  This  tendency  of  populations  to  increase  faster 
than  their  means  of  subsistence  is  called  the  f^w  of  Malthus  and 
was  expressed  by  its  alleged  originator  as  follows: 

"ThrouRhout  the  animal  and  veRetnble  kinRdoma  Nature  has 
Bcatlered  the  seeds  of  life  abroad  with  the  most  prnfii^e  and  liberal 
hand;  but  has  been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room  and  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  rear  them.  The  germs  of  existence  con- 
tained in  this  earth,  if  they  could  freely  develop  themselves,  would 
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fill  millions  of  worlds  in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  yean.  N«- 
cessity,  tliiit  imperioUB,  alJ-pervading  law  nf  ufllure,  reBtrnins  them 
within  the  prpseribod  bounds.  The  race  of  plnnts  dnd  the  race  of 
anima!»i  shrink  under  this  (ireat  restrictive  luw;  eiiil  nian  cnnoot 
by  any  pffnrls  of  reaeon  escape  fmiu  it. 

"  In  iilnnls  and  irrational  animals,  the  view  of  tbe  aubject  i* 
simple.  They  are  all  impelled  by  a  powerful  inrtin<-t  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  species,  and  this  instinct  is  interrupted  by  no  doubts 
about  proviiiinj?  for  their  offspring.  Wherever,  tUerefore,  tlinri?  is 
liberty,  the  power  of  increase  is  exerted,  and  the  superabundaut 
effects  are  repressed  afterwards  by  want  of  room  and  nuurish- 

"Tho  effects  of  this  check  on  man  sre  more  cotnjriioated.  Im- 
pelled to  the  increase  of  his  species  by  an  eijually  powerful  instinct, 
reason  inlernipts  his  career,  and  asks  him  whether  he  may  not 
briiiK   beitifTs   into   the    world    for  wljom   licr  cannot    provide    tfaa 


mean.'*  of  support. 

If  he  attend  to  this  natural  stiggestion,   the 

restricriun    Imd    fn- 

iiiiilly   i.rniluws   \i<::     If  he  hear   it  not.   th« 

humiin               ■     !■ 

■■■'    ■..i-iiiK  to  iticrenso  beyond 

the  I..  . 

■,«-nfoi,rm.l,.re  which 

makes    f<K„i    ,.,<■,.-. 

r.v   M   ilir   lid-  ui'  ih.iu.  impulution  cnn   never 

aetuiilly   iii(T<  ii-i'   1 

■.vdiiil    Hie   l.i\vi-t   nmirishiiicnf   ciipablc  of  sup- 

portiiiK  il-  ii   '^troi 

«  rh,:-k   <m    |>o|>uk,ti,>i,,   fr.>m   the   diftirulty    of 

acfpiiriup  fi>o<!.   iii 

>t   l>e  .■„(ist!int.l,v   in   ejieriitiou.     This  difficulty 

must  fall  s,m.e«h,T 

..  :,u.\  must  ueefssnrily  h<.  sevrrely  felt  in  some 

or  nlluT  of  the  vii, 

iiiis  fcinns  of  misery,  tir  the  fciir  of  misery,  by 

a  liirtie  portion  of 

iiaiikind. 

"Ti.ntp..i.i.lntin 

liii^  tliis  eonstiitit  tetuleiii-y  to  idcrcase  beyond 

the  means  of  subsi 

IftiiT,  iiiKl  tlint  it  is  kept  to  its  necessary  level 

by  the.^e  eniis,-s  wil 

siilii.-iiLilly  iipjiear  from  n  review  of  the  differ- 

cut  i-tiites  of  socii-l 

in  which  nutti  h:is  existed."' 

The  n'seiiilihiuco  of  this  qtiolatioii  to  tluit  from  Parwin,  al- 
rcjidv.iteii.  is  ill  once  iiolii'(Mlile.  litul  ilhislnites  the  close  n'liitlon 
befivccn  ((.ui|ietition  iind  ^Inllhusinnism. 

TJic  l.:m  of  MitllhiH.  if  li.ft  iiiiiiiterpfclnl.  is  Oiisilv  luisuti.lcr- 
stood  and  ils  vali-Iitv  lins  ofleu  heen  iUiiickc.l.  iiofiii>l'v  hv  llenrv 
Geor^'c  in  his  w.irk  on  "  iVo^'i-ess  iiiid  Povcrtv."  In"f;iit.  if  we 
understand  tlii^  l;nv  to  iiss<'vt  tluit  iit  evevv  iiioment  lhroui,'lmiit 
the  hiiitory  of  every  e.uinlrv  tlie  population  is.  ;iri<l  lias  luvn,  In- 
creasinp  faster  tliaii  tlie  iiiciins  of  suhsisteju-e,  then  the  law  is  cer- 
tainly fiilse.  hut  11  sluoild  not  he  undcrslooil  as  so  asscrlin?.  It 
merely  means  that,  in  tlic  future  as  In  the  jiast,  the  populiifion 
will  (iiiaily  overtake  the  tneaus  of  subsist eueo,  provided  the 
cause.=  whiuh  have  operated   in  the  past  coutiniie  to  operate  in 

iMaltliusi  Tlie  Principle  of  Populatioa. 
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the  future  —  provide*!  the  contiiHet  of  society  is  left  to  nature. 
Such  a  Btatement  is  incontrovertible,  since  tiicre  is  obviously  soni:; 
density  of  population  too  large  for  tlie  earth  to  support,  and  if 
the  population  of  the  earth  is  continuously  increasing,  it  must 
be  continually  approaching  that  density.  There  have  been  many 
periods  in  tlie  history  of  many  countries  when  the  means  of 
Bubsistence  increased  faster  than  the  population  which  was  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  the  present  period  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries is  the  most  notable  of  them.  This  is  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  increasinj;  returns  which  may,  and  at  present  does, 
more  than  offst't  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  Owing  to  the 
application  of  science  or  common  Btmso  to  the  business  of  pro- 
duction, the  law  of  increasing  returns  never  operated  with  such 
power  as  to-day,  and  were  wealth  fairly  equally  distributed,  pov- 
erty would  now  be  diminishing  throughout  the  civilizwl  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  diminishing  in  some  lands,  notably  in  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  even  in  the  United  States  its  increase,  ex- 
cept locally,  is  a  matter  of  debate. 

As  the  pressure  of  a  population  upon  its  means  of  subsistence 
t>ecomes  greater,  effort  is  made  to  find  a  means  of  relief,  and 
this  is  found  in  migration.  Migration  always  takes  place  from  ■ 
points  where  the  pressure  of  population  is  greater  to  points  where 
it  is  less,  just  as  water  in  two  vessels  communicating  with  one 
another  always  flows  from  tlie  higher  level  to  the  lower.  Such 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  influxes  which  successively  flooded 
Europe  from  the  East  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  Era, 
and  such  is  the  cause  of  the  migration  from  Europe  and  Asia 
to  America  in  our  day.  Precisely  the  same  phenomenon  is  to 
be  observed  among  animals  —  they  continually  extend  their  range 
in  search  of  tlie  means  of  subsistence  until  cheeked  by  some  nat- 
ural agency.  Migration,  while  it  tends  to  relieve  temporarily 
the  pressure  of  population  in  the  country  from  which  it  fakes 
place,  increases  that  pressure  in  the  country  to  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, just  as  water  moving  from  a  higher  vessel  to  a  lower  one, 
while  it  lowers  the  level  in  the  first,  raises  it  in  the  second  vessel, 
I«ft  to  itself,  the  process  of  migration  will  continue,  until  in  all 
accessible  countries  the  pressure  of  jiopulation  upon  resources 
has  been  brought  to  the  same  point,  and  then  by  the  increase  of 
population,  all  will  increase  their  pressure  together.  That  is, 
migration  at  best  can  result  only  in  temporary  relief,  and  in  the 
end  it  merely  hastens  the  day  of  final  equilibrium.  Population 
will  finally  come  to  tlie  same  pressure  in  all  lands  having  inter- 
communication, just  as  water  will  finally  come  to  the  same  level 
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in  all  vefist'ln  having  inteiw:oinmuuicalion.     The  rate  of  migra- 

tioL  uill  ik'pend  upon  facility  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, ju8t  as  the  rate  at  which  water  flows  from  one  vesnel  to  nn- 
otlier  will  depend  upon  the  friction  in  the  passage  by  which  they 
coiiiniunicate.  Where  the  facilities  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween countrieB  are  primitive  and  poor,  migration  will  be  slow ; 
where  they  are  perfected,  it  will  be  rapid.  Two  or  three  oen- 
turies  ago  migration  across  tlie  Atlantic  was  a  islow  operation, 
because  tlio  means  of  communication  were  poor.  With  the 
means  furnished  to-day  a  wliote  nation  can  migrate  in  a  single 
year. 

The  tendency  under  competition  then  is  for  population  to  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  extend  in  range.  Whether  this  tendency 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  one  will  depend  upon  whether  the  output  of 
happines^H  of  the  average  individual  is  positive  or  negative,  and 
if  positive,  whether  the  consumption  of  said  individual  is  above 
or  below  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency.  lo  the  chapter  on 
the  third  factor  of  happiness,  we  have  shown  under  what  condi- 
tions increase  of  papulation  is  good,  and  uuiUt  what  conditions 
it  is  had.  ft'otliiuf;  can  be  more  fatal  and  fatuous  than  the  pre- 
vailing idea  that  a  lar^e  population  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation. 
Until  the  conditions  of  life  are  at  least  such  that  the  average 
man  can  produce  a  positive  surplus  of  happiness  an  increase  of 
population  is  not  so  good  as  a  decrease.  It  appears  to  be  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  one  hundred  miserable  persons  are  better 
than  ten  happy  ones,  and  that  the  ideal  of  a  modem  state  should 
be  to  become  overpopulated  like  India  and  China.  Hence  that 
state  whose  rapidity  of  approach  to  such  an  overpopulated  condi- 
tion is  tlie  highest  —  other  things  being  equal  —  is  considered 
tJie  most  successful.  Wherever  any  considernl>Ie  degree  of  pov- 
erty prevails  increase  of  population  is  a  national  disease,  for 
poverty  is  an  unfailing  sign  that  the  conditions  insuring  an  aver- 
ajrc  positive  output  of  happiness  have  not  been  met;  much  less 
tiic  conditions  insuring  maximum  efficiency  of  consumption. 

It  is  clear  that  if  everything  is  left  to  nature  the  time  must 
eventually  come,  If  it  has  not  come  already,  when  the  world  will 
hi-  ovcrpnpulateil,  and  when  each  human  being  born  will  but  add 
to  tlie  snrjdus  of  misery.  Xow  if  wc  are  to  judjie  a  system  by  its 
efl'ects  upon  hnppiuess  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  when  its 
effects  lire  produced.  Happiness  or  misery  are  no  lietter  and 
no  worse  in  tlic  yenr  in.DdO  11.  ('.  tlian  in  the  year  10.000  A.  D. 
ir  lliev  are,  then  there  is  no  reason  wliv  tliev  arc  not  better  or 
war^e  on  Wednesdays  tiian  on  Tliuridays.     Whatever  chocks  may 
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be  locally  or  temporarily  applied,  there  is  but  one  way  of  pre- 
venting final  overpopulation,  and  that  is  by  stopping  the  growth 
of  population  before  it  reaches,  or  even  remotely  approaches,  the 
point  where  nature  will  stop  it  by  starvation.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  competition  will  not  do  this,  and  has  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  do  it  —  hence  on  this  ground  alone,  benefi- 
cence must  be  denied  it.  The  output  of  misery  of  a  world 
brought  to  equilibrium  by  nature's  expedient — starvation  — 
would  be  beyond  computation.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  too  remote  for  any 
human  interest,  since  the  earth  is  yet  very  far  from  over  populated, 
and  our  concern  ia  with  the  present.  Such  on  objection,  1  appre- 
hend, will  occur  to  many  readers.  But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  our  primary  purpose  in  this  examination  is  to  discover 
whether  or  not  competition  is  a  beneficent  process.  If  it  is, 
it  will  meet  the  test  we  have  applied  —  otherwise  not. 

Perhaps,  however,  to  the  objection  mentioned,  a  more  cogent 
reply  may  be  made,  viz.,  that  if  overpopulation  means  a  popula- 
tion whose  output  of  happiness  under  the  conditions  actually  ex- 
isting is  negative,  then  the  world  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
overpopulated  —  the  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  a  world  where  there  is  more  unhappiness  than 
happiness  a  population  of  one  is  too  great.  Can  it  be  then  tliat 
the  average  man  in  the  world  to-day  produces  a  negative  output 
—  a  surplus  of  unhappiness?  If  so,  the  output  of  the  world 
must  be  negative.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  admit  this  is  no 
more  than  an  asiom.  Perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  regard 
it  as  utterly  absurd.  It  depends  very  much  upon  his  knowledge 
of  the  world.  All  men  are  prone  to  judge  of  the  world  by  the 
portion  of  it  which  surrounds  them.  If  they  and  their  friends 
are  happy,  they  deem  the  world  happy  —  if  they  and  their 
friends  are  unhappy,  they  deem  the  world  unhappy,  for  verily 
one-half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives.  No  sta- 
tistics exist  which  can  substantiate  our  assertion,  and  if  the 
declamations  of  exuberant  politicians  can  refute  anything  we 
are  refuted.  But  a  moderately  accurate  test  is  available  —  let 
us  apply  it  —  it  will  be  better  than  none. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  successful  country  in  the  world  —  at  least,  that  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  here,  and  even  Europe  is  inclined  to  share  it. 
In  our  day  success  is  judged  by  trade,  and  in  trade  we  are  pre- 
eminent. In  the  United  States  of  America  the  most  successful 
locality  would  generally  be  conceded  to  be  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Great  cities  are  peculiarly  tlie  product  of  modom  civiliiuition, 

ami  if  WG  would  judpj  that  ciriliiEaUon  we  must  judge  it  hy  its 
products.  New  York  is  the  richest,  the  most  prosperous,  and 
pssesees  the  greatest  trade  of  any  city  in  America.  If  the  c«p- 
itulistic  fystcm  has  produced  a  succeBs  niiyw!if-ri',  it  should  be 
here.  Hence,  if  we  select  New  York  as  a  lest  of  what  that  syg- 
tem  can  do  as  a  mechanism  for  producing  liappineBs  wo  cannot 
be  accused  of  choosing  an  unfavorable  example  of  its  handiwork; 
for  it  is  the  most  successful  city  of  t!ie  most  successful  ciiunlry 
in  the  world. 

Now  according  to  the  utilitarian  standard  no  indi%'icIURl  or 
aggregate  of  individuals  can  hi;  considered  a  success  whoso  con- 
tril>ution  to  the  total  happiness  of  society  is  negative.  A  city  to 
he  a  success  must  produce,  in  any  given  time,  hedon-lioiirs  in 
ejccesa  of  pathon-hours.  Its  output  per  day  or  per  year  moat  he 
positive.  Is  this  true  of  New  York  City  ?  To  this  question  tiw 
reader  will  answer  either  t/ea'oT  no.  If  his  answer  ia  no,  he  , 
thereby  concedes  that  the  capitalistic  sj'stem  is  a  farhire  —  that 
the  best  it  can  produce  is  worse  tJiiiu  notJiiug.  If  he  answers 
yes.  1  invito  him  to  ap;>ty  two  tests,  whidi,  if  he  is  familiar 
with  the  mclropolis,  or  witii  any  groat  city,  he  can  do  with  no 
more  trniiblc  to  himself  (lum  live  minutes  candid  reflection. 
First.  1  invite  him  in  im;igiiintiou  In  walk  tlie  sircels  and  vii^it 
the  habitations  of  the  groat  mctio|)n[is  by  diiv  and  by  night,  and 
carefully  to  note  the  ovidcniis  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  an  im- 
partial eye.  Let  liiin  visit  tli<>  houses  of  the  rich,  the  well-to-do. 
and  the  middle  ula>sr's,  and  observe  their  hiibits  and  their  means 
of  happiness.  .-\re  they  ever  uiiliai>|)y  —  if  so,  how  many  hours 
a  dav  anil  what  is  (be  iiitciisitv  of  tln'ir  unliappiness  —  he  may 
bo  sure  tli^it  during  their  hours  of  prodiktinu  tbev  are,  on  the 
average,  not  happv,  thou-;!!  tlio  iritoiisitv  of  pain  during  those 
hours  may  be  but  slight  — and  certainly  half  of  their  waking 
life  is  spent  in  productiim.  .\ro  tliey  over  happy  —  if  so,  it  is 
generally  during  hours  of  consimiptinii,  while  oafing,  attending 
entertainments,  driving,  rciiiling.  playing  some  game,  or  sitting 
quietly  at  home  with  family  or  friends.  How  many  hours  a  day 
are  they  doing  tliese  things,  am)  what  is  the  average  intensity 
during  these  hours?  Is  it  one,  three,  six,  ten  hedons  —  it  mu.<t 
be  of  some  average  intcnsily  —  we  cannot  determine  what,  but  let 
the  reader  estimate  from  bis  own  cxpiTienee.  Ix^t  him  repeat  these 
obser\*ntions  anmng  the  much  greater  multitude  who  live  bv  (lie 
labor  of  their  hamls.  rangini:  frnu,  the  nio.lorately  poor  to  the 
destitute  —  what  is  their  average  duration  of  consumption,  and 
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what  the  intensitv  therpof  ?  Let  him  go  through  the  inagnificeDt 
palacp  of  the  millionaire,  but  let  him  also  visit  the  nqunlld  tene- 
ment of  the  victim  of  poverty,  outnumbering  the  first,  five  hun- 
dred to  one.  Let  him  not  ignore  the  happiness  to  he  fount!  in 
the  homes  of  the  weil-to-do,  ttie  healthy,  the  morally  wholesome 
—  but  neither  let  him  ignore  the  unhapptnesB  to  be  found 
in  the  tenement  houses,  the  hospitals,  the  nlms-honscs,  the  gut- 
ters, the  jails,  and  the  dives.  Taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  these 
things,  let  him  candidly  ask  himself  this  question:  Would  you, 
or  woidd  you  not,  be  willing  to  experience  all  the  pain  felt  in 
Xew  York  in  a  year,  for  all  the  pleasure  felt  there  in  the  same 
time?  This  is  but  inquiring  whether  the  totality  of  life  in  New 
York  is  self-supporting.  An  affirmative  answer  means  that  the 
total  product  of  the  city  is,  at  least,  better  than  nothing.  A 
negative  answer  means  that  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  IIow  manv 
men  who  knew  that  they  would  be  taken  literally  at  their  worn, 
would  dare  to  answer  in  the  affirmative? 

A  second  test  is  suggestible  which  may  perhaps  be  more  readily 
put  into  practice  than  this  one.  If,  as  we  have  contended,  the 
test  of  equivalence  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  preference,  an  deter- 
mined by  memory  rather  than  anticipation,  then  the  test  of 
whether  a  given  period  has  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  pain  or 
pleasure  to  an  individual  is  best  ascertained  by  determining 
whether  that  individual  would  prefer  living  over  again  that  pe- 
riod, or  one  containing  exactly  the  sjimc  quantities  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  to  not  living  it  over  again.  Ije.i  this  test  be  applied 
to  the  average  citizen  of  Xew  York  for  an  average  day  or  an 
average  year  —  not  to  an  exceptional  citizen  for  an  exceptional 
day  or  an  exceptional  year.  The  average  man  in  New  York  is 
a  laborer ;  he  can  avail  himself  of  no  more,  and  generally  of  less, 
labor  than  that  which  be  himself  supplies.  The  average  woman 
in  Xew  York  is  a  laborer  also,  though  not  necessarily  a  wage 
laborer.  Let  inquiry  be  made  of  the  average  adult  dweller  in 
Xew  York  at  the  close  of  an  average  day  whether  he  or  she  is 
glad  or  sorry  that  the  day  is  done  —  whether  he  or  she  would 
prefer  living  it  over  again  fo  not  living  it  over  again,  just  as  it 
was.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry? 
If  so,  I  have  yet  met  nobody  who  cherished  one.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  fatigue  felt  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  labor  pre- 
cludes a  fair  judgment  at  that  time  (a  fair  objection)  the  in- 
quiry may  be  varied,  applying  to  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  or  a 
life-time.  The  periof!  matters  little.  Few,  even  among  the 
well-to^o,  have  a  balance  of  happiness  in  their  favor,  and  the 
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life  of  the  average  man  or  woman  undoubtedly  produces  a  ear- 
plus  of  unliiippineee.  Tbe  average  tliild  in  New  York  is  not  a 
laborer  and  not  exposed  directly  to  the  attrition  of  competition, 
and  it  is  among  tbe  children,  if  anywhere,  tliat  a  surplus  of 
pleasure  will  be  found;  yet,  when  the  conditions  of  the  average 
child's  life  in  New  York  are  considered,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  modem  indufitrial  conditions  tend  to  diminish  tbe  output 
even  of  these,  the  most  immediately  useful  members  of  the  human 
race ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful,  considering  the  prevalence  of  iliueas, 
whelJier  the  average  child's  life  in  New  York  is  self-supporting. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  average  individual  must  deem  life 
worth  living  or  he  would  not  consent  to  live,  we  may  reply  that 
incurable  invalids,  life  convicts,  and  many  who  cannot  possibly 
produce  a  positive  surplus,  consent  to  live  and  are  reluctant  to 
die.  It  is  not  because  they  have  any  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  future  will  be  an  improvement  upos  the  past  that  men  con- 
sent to  live  —  it  is  from  the  fear  of  death  —  an  ineradicable  in- 
stinct, common  alike  to  men  and  animals.  Jlcn  do  not  jivu  from 
reason  but  from  irii[mlso.  They  live  in  perpetual  hope  that  the 
next  day  will  be  hi'ttor  than  the  lust,  and  they  are  perpetually 
disappointed.  It  is  not  only  in  great  cities  that  tlie  average  indi- 
vidual produces  a  nc'tativc  surplus.  It  is  a  universal  condition 
and  it  lias  always  been  so.  Tlic  rehition  between  man  and  his 
environment  has  never  been  ™eh  as  to  produce  a  positive  sur- 
plus over  any  considerable  period  of  time,  and  kei'n  observers 
of  human  life  Jiave  not  failed  to  record  tlie  fact.  Men  live  on 
hope.  They  "  eat  the  air  promise  crammed."  Says  Mont- 
gomery : 

"Who  that  hath  ever  been 

Could  bear  to  he.  no  more? 
Yet  who  nmi!d  tre;ii!  :i{.Miii  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  before;  " 

Prydcn  has  expressed  the  same  idea  more  perfectly  in  his 
Aurengzebe ; 


aviiiir  the  deceit; 

cow  will  repay. 
To-morrow's  falser  than  ibc  former  da,v ; 
Lies  wfirse,  and  while  it  says  wc  shall  be  blest 
Witli  some  new  ]'i>ys,  cuts  off  what  we  jiossest. 
Strange  cozenage!  none  would  Hvo  past  years  again. 
Yet  all  ho|)e  ideasure  in  what  yet  remain; 
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And  from  the  drega  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  £rst  sprightly  ruiming  could  not  give." 

Pope  condensea  the  same  sentiment  into  his  famous  couplet: 

"Tlope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breaat; 
Man  never  ia,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

Shakespeare  in  Hamlet's  well  known  soliloquy  says  that  only 
"the  dreail  of  somctbinji  after  death  "  induces  men  "to  grunt 
and  sweat  tinder  a  weary  life"  and  Byron  in  defending  his  own 
estimate  of  the  '"  nothingness  of  life"  phows  that  he  is  but  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  common  to  the  thinking  portion  of  man- 
kind: 

"I  say  no  mote  than  has  been  said  in  Dante's 
Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  Cervantes;" 

"By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Rochefoucault, 
By  Fenelon.  by  Liilhcr,  and  by  Plato; 
By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 
Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato." 

But  if  all  this  be  true,  if  the  human  race  inevitably  achievefl 
more  unhappiness  than  happiness  as  a  result  of  its  existence,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  system  which  produces  tliis  result?  Perhnpn 
wc  cannot  condemn  it  for  no  better  may  he  attainable;  but  this 
much,  at  least,  may  be  said,  that  under  such  a  system  the  less 
tlie  number  of  human  beings  who  exist  the  better;  for  the  less 
the  number  the  less  will  be  the  surplus  of  unhappiness,  and  nono 
at  all  will  be  the  ideal  number.  In  other  words,  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  human  race  is  a  better  policy  —  a  more  just  policy, 
than  any  form  of  competition  thus  far  known.  Annihilation 
would,  fo  be  sure,  e.xtinguish  human  happiness,  but  it  would  at 
the  same  time  extinguish  human  unhappiness,  and  it  is  as  true 
of  an  aggregate  of  individuals  as  it  ia  of  a  single  one,  that  non- 
existence is  better  than  a  surplus  of  pain,  however  slight.  This 
conclusion  follows  from  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  better, 
and  if  the  reader  thinks  that  he  has  in  mind  a  meaning  of  that 
word  which  does  not  involve  such  a  conclusion,  I  recommend 
that  he  attempt  to  express  it  to  himself. 

From  thw^e  considerations  then,  we  may  infer  that  the  city 
of  New  York,  tlie  crowning  achievement  of  the  modem  com- 
petitive system  in  the  western  world,  yields  a  less  output  of 
happiness  per  acre  per  day  or  year  than  when  Hondrick  Hudson 
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discovered  its  site—  tliat  it  wns  more  useful  as  an  undiscovered 
wilderness  than  it  is  to-day,  and  contributed  more  to  that  output 
which  it  is  tiie  only  useful  object  of  society  to  produce  — hap- 
piness. What  then  shall  we  think  of  all  the  lucubration  about 
prosperity  and  national  greatness  so  frequently  heard?  What 
relation,  if  any,  have  these  tilings  to  utility?  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  height  ot  presumption  for  any  nation,  or  any  representa- 
tive of  a  nation,  to  boast  of  its  success  when  unisorsal  annihila- 
tion would  result  in  still  greater  success  —  at  least  a  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  production  of  anrthiug  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
produce. 

If  we  go  outside  the  great  cities  of  America  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  apply  either  of  the  teeta  we  have  suggested,  Uiere  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  same  condition  ft'ill  he  discovered  —  a, 
surplus  of  unhappineaa  is  produced  —  few  will  be  found  who 
would  iiifih  to  live  thdr  iiTes  over  again  year  by  year;  but  it  is 
significnnl  lh:it  the  output  of  unhappiuess  is  loss.  Nnt  only  h'f^^ 
per  square  mile,  but  less  per  avenigc  individual  than  in  tlie 
city.  The  least  unhappy  portions  of  a  great  indu-itrial  country 
are  the  quiet  farming  districts,  and  those  arc  precisely  the  part^ 
of  the  TOuntrv  in  which  the  cnpitalislic  system  of  coTii|)etition 
has  reached  the  least  devi'lopment.  Few  uiU  bo  inclined  to 
deny  this  prn]»osilion,  and  yrt  what  a  commentary  it  furnishes 
upon  the  achievements  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  true  th;it 
the  city  more  and  more  attracts  the  dweller  in  the  country,  but 
this  is  because  ho  counts  the  chances  of  success  and  discounts 
the  chances  of  failure.  He  notices  the  luxury  —  he  ignores  the 
squalor.  He  enters  cify  life  as  he  would  a  gigantic  lottery,  see- 
ing only  t!ic  prizes ;  but,  as  in  any  lottery,  the  ])ri7.es  are  for  the 
few  —  the  blanks  for  tlic  nifiny^ — -and  this  is  ]>artieuhirly  true  of 
the  groat  lottery  of  competition.  The  few  wlio  succeed  are  con- 
spicuous; the  many  who  fail  are  not;  and  thus  the  real  condition 
of  things  is  concealed.  In  the  country.  coni[)etition  is  less  severe, 
wealth  more  evenly  distributed,  health  more  general,  and  were 
tlie  indicative  ratio  and  with  it  the  education  of  the  people  in- 
creased, the  country  districts  of  America  would  doubtiess  begin 
to  produce  a  jiosilive  output  even  with  no  otiier  chamie. 

The  normal  ojiiTation  of  eompetilion  to  continually  increase 
population  then  is  simply  a  moiins  of  increasing  unliappiness, 
and  the  migrations  wliich  result  from  this  increase  are  a  means 
of  equalizing  unh.ippiricss  —  nf  insuring  that  wherever  free  com- 
muntciition  Ijetween  one  nation  and  another  exists  that  the  level 
of  happiness  siiall  everywhere  seek  the  lowest  point  —  for  under 
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such  conditions  if  one  nation  maintains  a  low  level  of  happiness 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  ethers  will  sink  to  the 
same  level.  The  pressure  of  population  upon  siibsistence  will 
tend  always  to  increase  and  to  efjualine,  just  as  amon<r  nnimals. 
If,  as  we  have  sought  to  show  by  the  best  testa  available,  the 
United  States  is  not  a  self-supporting  community,  how  niueh 
greater  must  he  the  negative  margin  of  self-support  in  those 
countries  from  which  the  pressure  of  populntion  continually 
forces  a  stream  of  migration  to  our  shores.  In  Europe,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  France  and  Switzerland,  despite  the  sim- 
pler tastes  of  the  people,  the  output  of  misery  per  capita  is 
doubtless  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  All  the  baleful 
effects  of  competition  contribute  to  tills  result,  but  the  most 
potent  is  that  caused  hy  overpopulation  which  is  greater  in  Europe 
than  in  America  simply  because  the  unrestricted  natural  laws 
of  increase  have  operated  for  a  longer  period  there  than  here. 
In  yet  more  ancient  communities  where  competition  has  been 
unrestricted  for  longer  periods  the  conditions  are  worse  than  in 
Europe.  In  India  and  China  the  output  of  misery  Is  appalling. 
So  closely  have  these,  the  most  ancient  nations  In  the  world,  ap- 
proached the  limit  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  that  even  a 
partial  crop  failure  means  a  famine  in  which  hnntlrcils  of  thou- 
sands, and  often  millions,  die  of  starvation.  The  population  of 
all  these  old  countries  is  almost  at  the  point  of  equilibrium,  but 
it  Is  not  a  beneficent  equilibrium — It  in  the  equilibrium  of 
nature  where  starvation  places  a  limit  which  propagation  forever 
strives  to  exceed.  It  is  the  ideal  furnished  by  these  densely 
populated  countries  that  the  publicists  of  our  time  would  have 
us  approach,  and  approach  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  pop- 
ulntion cannot  prow  fast  enough  to  suit  them,  and  they  seek  to 
stimulate  it  in  every  way.  Without  seeking  to  inquire  whether 
the  avi'raf-'e  individual  produces  a  positive  or  negative  surplus, 
they  would  hurry  the  nation  toward  the  point  of  natural  equi- 
librium and  maximum  output  of  misery  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
on  the  principle  that  a  f^reat  number  of  miserable  beings  are 
hotter  than  a  less  number  of  happy  ones.  It  is  perhaps  useless 
to  seek  lo  eradicate'  this  notion  of  the  economists  of  the  age,  but 
we  Tiiiiy  at  least  refute  the  argument  by  which  they  seek  to 
justify  their  opinions.  This  is,  in  efTeet.  that,  owing  to  (he  ad- 
vance in  the  arts  and  the  iniprovements  in  the  efficiency  of 
prnduetinn.  the  civilized  countries  of  the  western  world  can  sup- 
port ft  much  df'nscr  population  in  comfort  than  the  backward 
eountiies  of  the  Kast  can  support  in  discomfort,  and  hence  there 
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is  no  fear  of  overpopulation  Ht  this  stage  of  our  progress.  'Save 
it  may  be  acknowledged  tliat  with  tlie  mean^  of  production  at 
hand  America,  for  example,  can  support  a  large  population  in 
fomfnrt,  but  this  does  not  involve  the  acknowledgment  that  it 
docs  so.  It  may  be  acknuwlwiged  that  owing  to  the  causes  incD- 
tionei!,  the  condition  of  the  average  man  in  weatem  countries  is 
heller  than  it  ever  was  bofore;  nevortlieleas  this  is  far  from  ac- 
knowledging that  any  community  yet  produces  a  positive  surplus 
of  happiness.  This  cannot  be  until  tiie  average  man  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  live  hie  average  day,  or  month,  or  year,  over  again 
—  and  even  could  it  be  eliown  that  a  given  community  was  self- 
supporting,  this  would  not  mean  that  an  increase  in  its  numbers 
would  be  desirable.  Only  communities  whose  consumption  per 
capita  is  greater  than  that  required  for  maximum  efficiency  of 
consumption  can  economically  increase  in  numbers,  and  will 
anyone  contend  that  any  community  has  yet  attained  such  a 
stage? 

But  perhaps  in  the  last  parr.graph  we  have  made  an  admission 
which  is  significant.  If  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  this. 
the  era  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  coTiipctitiou,  the  condition 
of  the  average  individual  U  better  than  ever  before,  surely  the 
capitati.4ic  system  cannot  be  wholly  bad.  It  must  have  its  ad- 
vantages if  it  is  respon^iible  for  ;^uch  a  state  of  things.  The  fact 
is,  tlie  capitalistic  wvstciu  is  not  wholly  bad.  It  lias  one  great 
advantage,  and  it  is  due  to  this,  and  lo  a  variety  of  restric- 
tions upon  competition,  that  the  present  iiiiprovenient  in  nian'^; 
estate  has  been  brought  about  —  an  iiiiproveniint  sliijht  indeed 
compared  with  what  is  accomplishalile  by  a  dilTcrcnt  adapta- 
tion of  the  same  means.  Intelligent  men  believe  competition 
beneficent  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  elfects  when  really 
unrcstrieted.  If  they  are  interi'sted  to  learn  what  these  elTeii- 
would  he.  tiiev  need  but  lo  ascertain  what  Ihev  Imri'  bmi..  Let 
them  read  the  storv  of  Endisli  industrial  life  .luring  the  first. 
two-t!iin!s  of  the  ifitti  centurv.  as  toM  hv  Marx  in  iiis  work 
on  "fapital."  or  that  bv  Dr.  Kav  on  the  '-ilonil  and  I'hvsicnl 
Condition  of  the  I.alwrinir  (hisses  in  Kn^laiid,"  or  let  him 
read  aiiv  of  the  reports  so  lil.^'rallv  used  bv  these  authors.  The 
story  is  too  Jong  to  (juote  in  detail  lierc :  it  must  lie  read  in  de- 
tail to  \}<'  appreciated,  but  as  a  liricf  and  inadequate  condensa- 
tion of  lis  tragic  details  the  following  account  by  E.  J.  James 
is  worth  inspection: 
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"  The  doctrine  so  long  current  in  political  economy  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  motto  laUsez  fairs  paster,  has  been  thoroughly 
e:(ploded  by  tlte  logic  of  circumstances.  No  better  proof  of  this 
could  be  desired  than  the  factory  laws  of  modern  industrial  nations, 
laws  which  have  been  of  late  warmly  defended  by  economists  of 
every  school.  The  reaction  begun  by  Adam  Smith  against  the 
paternal  theory  and  practice  of  contemporary  governments  re- 
siilte<l  in  an  illogical  and  untenable  theory  of  the  state  and  its 
functions.  '  Free  Competition '  was  the  panacea  for  all  eco- 
nomical ilia  of  society.  Everyone  was  to  be  free  to  sell  his  own 
labor  and  that  of  his  family  where  he  could  obtain  the  moat  for 
it,  and  free  to  make  such  contracts  as  he  would  or  could.  As 
England  was  the  first  great  industrial  state  of  modem  times,  so 
in  England  the  results  of  such  a  policy  first  showed  themselves 
in  all  their  nakedness.  The  moat  merciless  exploitation  of  the 
weaker  elements  of  society  by  the  stronger  became  the  rule.  The 
manufacturers,  in  their  thirst  for  wealth,  paid  as  little  attention 
to  the  health  of  their  operatives  as  they  chose.  The  laborers  in 
their  necessity  were  compelled  to  accept  what  terms  were  offered. 
The  labor  of  the  father  soon  became  insufficient  to  support  the 
family.  The  mother  had  to  go  into  the  coal  mine  or  factory.  It 
was  not  enough;  the  children  were  sent  into  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories. They  were  compelled  to  work  ten  or  fifteen  hours  a  day 
for  seven  days  in  the  week,  in  narrow,  illy  ventilated  and  dirty 
factory  rooms  or  in  still  more  unhealthy  mines.  The  result  of 
such  work  was.  of  course,  the  moral  and  physical  deterioration  of 
the  children  and  a  steady  degeneration  of  the  laborers  from  decade 
to  decade.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  (the  18th)  and  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  would  be  entirely  incredible  were  they  not 
well  attested  by  the  testimony  of  unimpeachable  witnesses.  So 
crying  did  the  evil  become  that  in  1803,  an  act  was  passed  'for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others 
employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills  and  cotton  and  other  fac- 
tories.' This  bill  owed  its  passage  to  the  ravages  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases in  the  factory  districts  of  llnnchester.  The  illy  fed  and 
overworked  chi.ldren  in  the  factories  formed  the  very  best  field  for 
the  development  and  spread  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases. 
Pauper  children  were  sent  in  crowds  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts (if  the  Southern  counties  to  the  manufacturing  rogiona  oi 
the  northern  counties.  They  were  anprenticed  to  the  mill  owners 
and  mercilessly  overworked  and  underfed."  • 

The  narration  of  which  this  extract  is  the  commencement 
shows  wliat  unrestricted  competition  does  for  the  producers  of 

'  Cvdontpilia  of  PoIittcoT  Science,  edited  by  John  J.  Lalor,  Vol.  II,  p. 
161. 
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a  nation.  It  illustratea  what  competition  would  do  were  Uie 
restrictions  impoecrf  by  labor  organizations  and  the  govcrii- 
ment  reiiiovod.  If  let  alone  the  t^onilittnns  dosiTibed  would 
extend  to  pruL'tically  all  imlustrii's,  aud  finally  ulTret  the  vrliolu 
laboring  population.  They  repn^sent  what  Ibe  (lugnmtio  l-coiio- 
niist  calls  the  most  "economic"  conditions  of  [jrodnctinn,  tiMi- 
dition?  which,  if  attained,  will  assure  th<i  rnoxl  cniiipli'lc  sik-cp^ui 
in  the  race  for  coniniorcial  euprcmacy.  imiwHl,  (he  busj- 
ncBS  mi'n  of  that  day  contended  ttwt  to  inli-rriTi'  »iHi  thetie 
conditions  meant  ruin  to  f''ii gland's  industries.  Wlini  thinfi^ 
becariip  sn  Imd  that  the  Englisb  government  prepared  tii  "  hichI- 
dle"  by  [liissiiig  the  Fiictory  Acts  tlK-n-  was  great  alarm  nntl 
indignatiui)  among  the  conM>rvative  and  reapLt'tHblc  fnclnry  (>■>• 
erators  whose  "rights"  were  threatened.  'I hey  prott«ted  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  disintereBtod  patriotifiiri  against  any  in- 
terference with  tilt'  beneliceiit  nutural  laws  which  were  doing 
so   niinli    !■"     I"i;j' ■■■il'-    ,, ■iiTriiij    prosjierity.     The   Factory    ' 

in  the  iiit.n-t-  r,-  i|;,|,|n(ii-..  As  tb.-v  nierelv  dubblo  with  tho 
matter,  h-wrvrr,  (Imv  Iuuv  imt  done  miiih  toward  abuiishinK 
the  vas=t  annual  <Ieiuit  of  hu])i>iness  |)roiliiee.]  bv  the  Briti.-^h 
people:  tliougli  they  .■crtiiinly  luive  <liiuinislird   it.' 

Advancement  in  tlic  iirts  tlu'ii  does  not  insure  hippiness.tboush 
doubtless  it  can  be  made  the  ineinis  of  sii|)|inrliii^'  iu  couifurt 
a  greater  populiilicn  tlian  in  its  idi-^ence  can  hi'  sup|)orted  in 
discomfort,  but  iiol  wiiib'  eiuiii.etition  is  in  eniilrol.  In  fact,  it 
mav  be  shown  that  even  the  sin-ie  and  uuuli  ]>nKhiime<J  advan- 
tage of  the  Ciiiiitalistir  systeui  — its  sliuiulus  to  the  use  of  nm- 
chinerv  in  the  arts  —  is  in  reniitv  a  disinl vantage.  Su|i|)ose,  for 
example,  that  iui.(h>ni  methods 'of  produ.liou  were  iiitroducwl 
into  India  and  the  eouipetitive  sv^teui  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  mnlrol.  What  wnjhl  hapjieu:'  A  tem|.oiaiv  slight  rise  in 
the  rate  of  eoiisum])tioii  per  eu|iit;i  would  be  the' lirst  eiTeet.  but 
the  increasi'  in  the  meiuis  of  sulisisti'uee  w'ud<I  prouiptly  result 
in  a  decrease  of  the  death  rate,  aud  an  imrease  in  Hie  jKipnla- 
tion  — the  faster  the  means  of  suhslsteriee  inereased  the  faster 
would  the  po]nil!ition  increur-e  in  meet  it.  until  the  limit  of 
the  agricultural  resounes  of  !]:<■  counlry.  on  which  depends  (iie 
limit  of  the  popnlatinn,  would,  even  with  improved  methods, 
be  again  practieallv  atlaliu'd.  Terluips  iu  India  where  the 
popidntion  is  aheadv  dense,  it  lui-hf  bv  Itds  means  be  stimu- 
lated to  iufrease  several  fob!,  nw]  whit  woiiM  be  the  re^idt — 
the  same  final   rate  of  cou-^nmpiimi   per  capita,  the  saiue  linal 
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output  of  misery  per  capita  would  be  attained,  and  the  total 
output  of  misery  would  be  increased  sevenfl-fold.  Such  would 
be  the  result  of  improving  methods  of  production  by  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  leaving  consumption  to  the  hencficonce 
of  nature.  Indeed,  science  thus  half  applied  is  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  That  which  advancement  in  the  arts  would  do 
for  India  it  will  do  for  the  United  States  under  competitive 
conditions;  for  the  population  of  the  country  will  either  in- 
crease as  fast  as  in  the  past,  or  it  will  not.  If  it  does  its 
failure  to  increase  as  fast  as  in  the  past  can  only  mean  that  the 
sole  competitive  check  which  exists  —  the  Tjiw  of  Malthus  — 
has  begun  to  operate  and  wilt  continue  to  do  so  until  natural 
equilibrium,  like  that  in  India,  is  attained.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  does  not,  it  will  show  that  the  T^w  of  MnlthuB  is  not 
operative.  In  the  past,  the  population  has  several  times  doubled 
in  less  than  thirty  years,  say  throe  times  in  a  century.  Assum- 
ing the  present  population  to  be  80,000,000  and  this  rate  of 
increase  to  be  maintained,  the  population  in  one  century  will 
be  640,000,000,  in  two  centuries  will  be  over  5,000,000,000, 
and  in  three  centuries  will  be  over  40,000.000,000.  Does  any 
one  suppose  the  country  can  support  the  last  two  numbers  in 
comfort,  or  even  in  a  condition  of  self-support?  Do  they  sup- 
pose it  can  support  even  640,000,000  at,  or  anywhere  near,  the 
point  of  maximum  efficiency?  Certainly  not  with  competi- 
tion, and  it  is  doubtful  if,  with  the  most  perfect  s^'stem  devis- 
able, it  could  be  done,  even  with  half  such  a  population.  As 
Sir  William  Crookes  has  shown,  the  wheat  acreage  is  already 
approaching  its  limits,  and  though  these  can  be  extended  and 
the  yield  per  acre  increased  by  the  application  of  science,  the 
yield  cannot  he  indefinitely  augmented.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  other  agricultural  resources.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  cannot  forever  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the  law 
of  increasing  returns;  and  what  is  true  of  agriculture  is  true 
of  mineral  resources,  particularly  of  the  coal  supply. 

Of  course,  no  such  rate  of  increase  of  population  as  that 
we  have  assumed  will  or  can  be  maintained ;  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  will  be  cheeked  by  the  Ijaw  of  Malthus.  A  glance 
at  Fig.  15,  showing  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  various 
countries  during  the  19th  century,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  ISth  Census  of  the  United  States,  exhibits  the  effect  of 
this  law.  Thus  the  sparsely  settled  countries  (the  United 
States  and  Kussia)  have  increased  most  rapidly;  the  accelera- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  former  country  being  due  in  part  to 
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immigration.  Among  densely  populated  countries  it  is  those 
in  which  the  operation  of  the  law  of  increaBing  returns  has  been 
moat  stimulated  by  improvement  in  the  arts  that  have  made 
the  greatest  gains  (The  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary), Italy  and  France  occupy  an  intermediate  po- 
sition, while  the  most  backward  industrial  countries  (Spain, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Turkey)  have  increased  least  in  popu- 
lation. Owing  to  our  proficience  in  the  arts,  however,  wc  shall 
eventually  be  able  to  support  a  much  greater  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  produce  a  far  greater  output  of  wealth  and  misery 
than  any  of  the  countries  of  Kurope  and  Asia  do  now. 

The  proper  way  of  adjusting  population  to  a  diminishing 
return  of  wealth  is  by  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate,  but  this  is  not 
nature's  way  in  man  any  more  than  in  animals.  Only  a  rela- 
tively high  rate  of  consumption  per  capita  can  set  in  operation 
the  prudential  motives  which  keep  human  beings  from  breed- 
ing too  fast,  and  this  cannot  be  attained  by  any  system,  which, 
like  that  of  competition,  (lestroys  the  efficiency  of  consump- 
tion, Iiowcver  much  it  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  improvement  in  the  arts 
which  the  modern  form  of  competition  promotes  is  a  tempo- 
rary good,  but  a  permanent  evil,  or  certain  to  become  ao  if  the 
increase  of  population  is  left  to  nature. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth  (p.  It (8).  The  gn-atly  increased  facility 
of  developing  nature's  resources  through  improvement  in  the 
arts  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  human  beings  en- 
gaged in  their  development,  simply  accelerates  their  depletion 
without  acconipliHliing  anything  useful  bv  it.  The  resonrccs 
which,  if  prdjHTly  ajiplied,  would  result  m  a  vast  production 
of  happiness  arc.  by  the  competitive  system,  dissipated  with 
nothing — witli  less  than  nothing — to  show  for  their  dissipa- 
tion. In  (lie  modern  world  the  prevailing  production-mad- 
ness guilds  the  capitalist,  who  has  everything  to  gain  from 
"skinning"  the  couutr}',  into  opening  up  and  "developing" 
its  resources,  and  what  is  the  final  result  —  abandoned  farms 
whore  once  were  virgin  soils  —  treeless  wastes  where  once  stood 
great  forests  —  huge  wafer-filled  caverns  in  the  earth  where 
once  was  valuable  ore.  The  resources  are  certainly  "devel- 
oped," but  what  has  the  nation  to  show  for  it  —  a  vast  and 
increasing  surplus  of  misery,  and  this  we  are  told  is  success. 
Such  a  policy  as  this  may  please  a  few  capitalists  in  one  gen- 
eration, but  what  of  posterity?     If,  under  the  present  system. 
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men  cannot  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness  while  living  on 
the  cream  nf  the  eartli'a  reBouroes,  what  will  they  do  under  the 
same  system  when,  with  numbers  indefinitely  increased,  they 
must  live  cm  (he  skimmed  milk?  So  abysmal  is  the  ignorance 
on  this  matter  that  the  very  men  who  are  hailed  as  public 
benefactors  because  of  their  haste  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  are  in  reality  the  worst  enemies  of  the  state. 

If  the  rapid  development  of  the  nation's  resources  is  indeed 
a  desideratum,  then  let  us  by  al!  means  hasten  it.  Let  us  in 
America,  for  example,  bring  in  hordes  of  laborers  from  China, 
supply  iiiem  witli  the  most  improved  maehinery,  make  them 
work  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  the  minimum  wage,  and  work  day 
and  night  shifts  to  "develop"  our  resources.  Let  tliem  ex- 
haust the  soils,  deplete  tiie  mines,  level  the  forests,  and  extermi- 
nate the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  let 
tliem  keep  at  it  until  they  have  accomplished  their  work.  By 
this  means  the  land  may  be  mode  a  desert  several  ceDturies 
sooner  than  it  could  by  the  methods  now  in  use  —  and  thus 
our  success  will  be  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  age. 
If  we  adopt  this  policy  no  nation  can  hope  to  compete  with  us 
for  the  couimcTcial  supremacy  of  the  earth.  England  and  Ger- 
many, unless  they  imitate  our  methods,  will  not  be  factors  in 
the  race  for  ii  moment.  If  an  enormous  rate  of  production  of 
wealth  is  the  object  of  national  existence,  this  is  the  way  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  the  sooner  we  get  at  it  the  better.  If  the  practo- 
maniaes  of  the  age  dare  to  be  consijitont  with  tliemselves,  let 
them  advocate  this  policy.  If,  nn  the  other  hand,  our  object 
is  an  enormous  rate  of  production  of  ha])pinoss,  we  should  pur- 
sue the  op]>ositc  policy.  The  resources  of  the  country  should 
he  conserved  and  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care;  their  de- 
velopment should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible;  the  activities 
of  men  should  bo  turned  to  developing  individuals  who  arc 
fitted  to  convert  the  potentiality  of  happiness  involved  in  na- 
tional resources  into  actual  happiness;  tlie  efficiency  of  eon- 
sumption  should  be  stimulated  and  then,  when  the  husbanded 
resources  are  at  last  developed,  the  niition  will  have  something 
to  show  for  llieir  tlissipation.  On  page  .118  we  have  already 
discussed  this  matter  and  further  repetition  is  not  required 
here.  All  we  need  point  out  is  that  the  capitalistic  system,  in 
developing  a  country,  wastes  its  resources  instead  of  using  (hem. 
In  Chapter  8  we  have  set  forth  the  cfTecfs  on  the  seversil 
elements  of  happiness  required  of  a  just  social  system.     We  are 
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now  in  a  position  to  compare  these  effects  with  those  which 
modern  competition  tends  to  produce.     Thus: 

(1)  A  just  system  aims  to  improve  the  quality  of  human 
beinpB. 

Competition  tends  to  deteriorate  it. 

(3)  A  just  system  soeka  a  high  degree  of  adjustability  and 
health. 

Competition  wcurea  a  low  degree, 

(3)  A  just  system  conserves  natural  resources  tmtil  a  high 
elTiciency  of  consumption  is  developed. 

Competition  dissipates  natural  resources,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  low  efficiency  of  consumption. 

(1)  A  just  system  substitutes  machinery  for  men  in  produc- 
tion, simultaneously   increasing  the  indicative   ratio. 

Competition  displaces  men  with  machinery,  without  simul- 
taneously increasing  the  indicntive  ratio. 

(5)  A  just  system  stimulates  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
interest  in  labor. 

Competition  stimulates  a  low  degree  of  skill  and  interest  in 
all  save  directive  labor. 

(6)  A  just  system  seeks  equality  in  distribution  of  wealth 
and  leisure. 

Competition   secures   inequality   in  both, 

(I)  A  just  system  seeks  to  so  adjust  the  indicative  ratio  ae 
to  secure  maximum  efRoiency  per  capita,  by  making  it  a  direct 
function  of  productive  power,  productive  intensity,  and  con- 
sumptive power. 

Competition  fends  only  to  make  it  an  inverse  function  of 
endurance  and  dinnnish  it  indefinitely. 

(8)  A  just  system  seeks  to  adjust  a  population  to  its  means 
of  happiness  so  as  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  Iwneficent  equi- 
librium. 

Competition  adjusts  population  only  to  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence, leading  to  natural  equilibrium. 

Competition  then  has  not  a  single  good  point.  On  every  vital 
issue  it  is  opposed  to  a  just  system.  It  deteriorates  the  quality 
of  the  population,  it  destroys  the  efficiency  of  consumption, 
and  even  sucli  g«M)d  effect  as  it  has  on  the  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion is  thereby  tume<l  into  an  evil  which  is  only  made  more 
terrible  by  its  effect  in  indefinitely  increasing  the  population. 
In  other  words,  ttie  system  of  comjietition  is  to-day  but  a  more 
efficient  form  of  what  it  always  has  been  —  a  mechanism  for 
maintaining  and  continually  increasing  an  output  of  unhappincss. 
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Perfected  by  Bcience,  this  mechanism  if  its  nee  be  persisted  in, 
will  cause  tlie  earth  eventually  to  become  a  very  hell  in  which 
the  sensitive  organization  of  human  beings  is  utilized  in  the 
highly  Buccessful  manufacture  of  misery.  There  is  no  more 
dismal  delusion  than  that  of  the  beneficence  of  competition. 
It  is  a  political  mj-th  as  gross  as,  and  vastly  more  harmful 
than,  the  myths  of  ancient  and  modern  mythologj',  and  by 
coming  generations  it  will  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  common  sense  can,  with  sufficient 
promptness  and  completeness,  triumph  over  custom  to  destroy 
this  delusion  and  the  system  founded  upon  it,  and  substituti^ 
therefor  an  applied  science  whose  object  is  the  manufacture  of 
happiness.  The  signs  of  the  times  give  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  triumph  is  coming  sood,  and  in  the  following  chapter 
we  fhall  attempt  to  point  out  the  course  of  events  by  which  this 
"  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  is  to  be  attKined. 


CHAiPTBB  Xn 

PEIVATB  AKD  PUBLIC  MONOPOLY 

Human  society,  like  much  else  in  nature,  is  a  product  of 
evolution,  and  evolution  consists  either  in  progress  or  in  retro- 
gression. In  the  history  of  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  both  processes  have  occurred,  and  both  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  human  society.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  has  been 
discussed  the  effect  upon  human  happiness  of  the  modes  of 
activity  of  that  phase  in  the  evolution  of  society  denominated 
the  capitalistic  system.  This  form  of  social  mechanism  was  de- 
veloped out  of  the  feudal  system  of  modisBval  Europe  through 
several  intermediate  stages  and  at  the  present  time  is  in  process 
of  undergoing  transformation  into  another  fonn.  What  that 
form  is  to  be  was  foreshadowed  by  Mar.x  in  his  discussion  of 
the  "Historical  Tendency  of  Capitalist  Accumulation,"  as 
follows : 

"  What  does  the  primitive  accumulation  of  capital,  i.  e..  its 
historical  genesis,  resolve  itself  into?  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  im- 
mediate transformation  of  aluves  and  aerfa  into  wage-laborers,  and 
therefore  a  mere  chango  of  form,  it  only  means  the  expropriation 
of  the  immediat*  producers,  i.  e.,  the  dissohition  of  private  prop- 
erty based  on  the  labour  of  its  owner.  Private  property,  as  the 
antithesis  to  s<icial,  collective  property,  exists  only  where  the  means 
of  labour  and  the  external  conditions  of  labour  belong  to  private 
individuals.  But  according  as  these  private  individuals  arc  la- 
bourers or  not  labourers,  private  property  baa  a  different  character. 
The  numberless  shades  that  it  at  first  sip;ht  presents,  correspond 
to  the  intermediate  stages  lying  between  tlicse  two  extremes.  The 
private  property  of  the  labourer  in  his  means  of  production  is  the 
foundation  of  petty  industry,  whether  agricidtural,  manufactur- 
ing, or  both;  petty  industry,  again,  is  an  es<<cntial  condition  for 
the  development  of  social  production,  and  of  the  free  individuality 
of  the  labourer  himself.  Of  course,  this  petty  mode  of  produc- 
tion exists  also  under  slavery,  serfdom,  and  other  states  of  de- 
pendence. But  it  flourishes,  it  lets  loose  its  whole  energy,  it 
attains  its  adequate  classical  form,  only  whera  tbe  labourer  is  the 
private  owner  of  bis  own  means  of  labour  set  in  action  by  bim- 
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self,  tile  ixosanl  of  Oie  Ifitid  which  he  cultivates,  the  artizan  of 
thi  tnol  «hKh  he  handles  as  a  virtuoso  Thia  mode  of  prtxiuo- 
tioQ  pn  nupposes  parcelling  of  the  eoi!,  and  scattering  of  the 
other  meaiia  of  production  As  it  extrudes  the  coQePntration  of 
these  niL>ins  of  production,  so  also  it  excludes  co  operution,  dtvi- 
siun  of  labour  nithin  each  aeparate  proce&s  of  prodiitition,  the 
coutnil  over,  and  the  productno  application  of  the  forces  of  Nature 
by  BOt.Ktv  and  the  free  development  of  the  eocial  productive 
powers  It  IS  compatible  only  with  a  system  of  production,  and 
a  society  moving  withm  narrow  and  more  ur  less  primitive 
bounds  To  perjxtuate  it  would  be,  as  Peequeur  rightly  ssts, 
'to  dttree  universal  mediocrity'  At  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
mtut  it  brings  forth  tlw  mattrial  ngenciCB  for  ila  own  dissolu- 
tion From  that  moment  new  forces  and  new  pasbions  spring 
up  111  the  bosom  of  society,  but  the  old  social  organisation  fet- 
ters them  and  keeps  them  down  It  must  be  annihilated;  it  is 
annihilated  Ita  annihilation,  the  tmnsfortaation  of  the  indi- 
Tidualiztd  and  Bcatterad  means  of  prodnctiaD  into  MciBUy  nest'' 
centratcd  onci,  of  the  pigmv  property  of  the  many  into  the  huge 
properly  of  the  f i  w  the  cvprfipnntiim  of  tbi  jjrciit  injss  of  the 
people  from  Iho  «iiil  from  the  ine.ins  of  snbsi*Ieni,e,  and  from 
the  means  of  labour  this  fcnrful  and  painful  e\i>roprirttion  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  form-  the  prrliidi  to  the  history  of  cap- 
ital It  comprises  a  '.frus  ot  forcible  mtthoiK  of  which  we 
ha\e  passed  in  rr\i(tt  onH  tho'-c  thit  hue  heen  epoch-making 
as  methods  of  tlm  pnmitne  aic  umiilation  of  ca]iit.il  The  ex- 
propriation of  the  imiindinlc  product  rs  wn^i  accomplifhed  with 
mercilc^  \nnd.ih-m,  iii<l  iindir  the  stimulus  of  passions  the  most 
infiiinoii-,  the  nici^t  Mirdid,  thf  ptttic^t,  the  most  meanly  odious. 
Sclfiirnid  prn.iti  imiiMrtv  thit  i-:  tu'Mr'd  mi  to  sa\  on  the  fus- 
inir  ti^itliir  rf  Ihe  i-<ilit(d  ]iid,|Mndciit  I  ibniinusi  individual 
With  the  (oiidLti  iii~  of  his  I  ibnur  is  '^upplnnte<l  by  capitalistic 
pruate  [irri](it\  wlinh  rest",  on  r\p!oitfltion  of  the  nominally 
fr(<   lab.mr  of  other-,    i    e  .  on  wik'- '  ihnur 

'  As  M>f.n  fl',  this  process  of  Iruisf  irmation  has  sufficiently 
deciimpcised  the  old  society  from  ti  ]>  to  boftnni,  ,is  soon  as  the 
l.ibourcrs  aro  turnid  into  proh  t  iri  nis  tin  ir  mrnn--  of  hihuiir 
into  capital,  lib  -oon  as  the  capitali-t  mode  ol  production  stands 
on  its  own  fid  tluti  (lu  further  aocialiaation  of  labour,  and 
further  tr.insfrjrniation  of  thi  laud  and  other  ineins  of  produc- 
tion into  soci  ill\  e\ploitcd  and,  therefore  comnnn  means  of 
pnnUiction  as  nell  as  the  furfhir  evprrpnUion  of  private  pro- 
prietors, tikes  a  new  form  1  h  it  whidi  i~  now  to  be  espropri- 
Btcd  IS  no  longer  the  labourer  workine;  for  hmiMlf  hut  the  cap- 
it  ilist  exploiting  nian^  labourtr--  I  his  CMirojination  i?  accom- 
plishfd  b-v  thi'  ncti-m  of  ihe  imuniient  hiws  of  eipitalistic  pro- 
duction il-elf  In  lh(  ccntrdL7itiim  of  cipitil  One  capitalist 
ah\dj9  kills  mauj      Ilind    in  baud  nith  tins  centralization,  or 
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this  expropriation  of  many  capitalists  by  few,  develops,  on  an 
ever  extending  scale,  the  co-operative  form  of  the  labour -process, 
the  conscious  technical  application  of  science,  thu  methodical 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  transformation  of  the  inatrumenta  of 
labour  into  instruments  of  labour  only  useable  in  common,  the 
economizing  of  all  means  of  production  by  their  use  as  the 
means  of  production  of  combined,  socialized  labour,  the  entangle- 
ment of  all  peoples  in  the  net  of  the  world-market,  and  with  this, 
the  international  character  of  the  capitalistic  regime.  Along 
with  the  constantly  diminishing  number  of  the  magnates  of  c-ap- 
ital,  who  usurp  and  mouopotise  all  advantages  of  Uiis  process  of 
transformation,  grows  the  mass  of  misery,  oppression,  slavery, 
degradation,  exploitation;  but  with  this  too  grows  the  revolt  of 
the  working  class,  a  class  always  increasing  in  numbers,  and  disci- 
plined, united,  organized  by  the  very  mechanism  of  the  process 
of  capitalist  production  itself.  The  monopoly  of  capital  becomes 
a  fetter  upon  the  mode  of  production,  which  has  sprung  up  and 
flourished  along  with,  and  under  it.  Centralization  of  the  means 
of  production  and  socialization  of  labour  at  last  reach  a  point 
where  they  become  incompatible  with  their  capitalist  integument. 
This  integument  is  burst  aaaunder.  The  knell  of  capitalist  pri- 
vate property   sounds.     The  expropriators  are   expropriated. 

"  The  capitalist  mode  of  appropriation,  the  result  of  the  cap- 
italist mode  of  production,  produces  capitalist  private  property. 
This  ia  the  first  negation  of  individual  private  properly,  as  founded 
on  the  labour  of  the  proprietor.  But  capitalist  production  be- 
gets, with  the  inexorability  of  a  law  of  Nature,  its  own  negation. 
It  is  the  negation  of  negation.  This  docs  not  re-establish  private 
property  for  the  producer,  but  gives  him  individual  property  based 
on  the  acquisitions  of  the  capitalist  era :  i.  e.,  on  co-operation  and 
the  possession  in  common  of  the  land  and  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

"  The  Iransformntion  of  scattered  private  property,  arising 
from  individual  labour,  into  capitalist  private  property  is,  natu- 
rally, a  process,  incomparably  more  protracted,  violent,  and  diffi- 
cult, than  the  transformation  of  capitalistic  private  property,  al- 
ready practically  resting  on  socialized  production,  into  socialized 
property.  In  the  former  ease,  we  have  the  expropriation  of  tho 
mass  of  the  people  by  a  few  usurpers;  in  the  latter,  we  have  the 
expropriation  of  a  few  usurpers  by  the  mass  of  the  people."  * 

Thus,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  Marx  predicted  the  evolution 
of  the  capitalistic  system  of  competition  into  a  system  of  private 
monopoly.  He  predicted  also  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  this  movement,  and  he  points  out  its  inevitable  de- 
velopment into  a  system  of  public  monopoly.     It  ia  interesting 

1  Capital;  pp.  78&-780, 
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to  nb?prvp  this  evolution  now  in  actnal  process  of  operation. 
\f=  Mars  pays,  the  fall  of  capitalism  ie-  to  be  much  more  rapid 
ihan  its  rise.  The  syetcm  of  private  monopoly  had  ite  incep- 
tion only  about  twenty-five  years  bro  and  yot  its  practical  re- 
pliiccmi'nt  in  the  United  Stat*9  by  public  monopoly  will,  in  all 
pruliiiliilify,  be  witnessed  by  the  risinK  (Tcneration. 

I'riwili'  monopoly  followa  capitalistic  competition  as  effect 
fiilliius  1  :ni:ie.  Were  the  industrial  conditions  existing  two 
trctn^riitions  ago  to  be  re-established,  they  would  again  pasg 
thrimjrh  the  same  stages  and  develop  the  same  condition  of  ■ 
privafp  monopoly  which  they  did  before.  Tlie  inconvenience, 
n'orry,  and  loss  occasioned  the  capitalist  by  competition  prompts 
him  t(i  seek  a  way  to  escape  it  This  can  only  be  done  by 
comhiniition  between  competitors,  and  when  by  the  coalescence 
nf  many  small  concerns  into  a  few  large  ones  the  number  of 
competitors  has  diminished,  this  becomes  a  relatively  easy  task,  i 
The  earliest  form  of  combination,  known  as  pooling,  consista ' 
simply  of  verhnl  ji'jrniiicnl-:  ;iiiirniL'  i-'-'nijii'titirs  not  tn  com- 
pete. Tlie  out|iiit  nf  the  commnility  sold  by  tlicm  is  restricted 
and  the  price  fiwd.  Tbrrcliy  tlio  fcnrful  wastes  of  competition 
are  avoided  tind  ;i  profit  to  the  combine  insured.  But.  of  course, 
the  seller's  jrain  is  the  Imycr's  Ins?;  imd  as  the  public  is  directly 
or  indirectly  Iho  buyer,  flic  profit  of  the  pool  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  public.  To  jirofcct  thcmsi'lvcs  against  pooling  most  of  the 
states  of  the  Tuion.  diirinLr  the  'SO's.  passed  laws  making  it 
illegal ;  and  in  \AW  rnugrfss  passed  the  Sbermnn  anti-trust  act 
to  the  same  elTi'ct.  In  other  words,  by  "meddling"  legislative 
enactment  the  bnv-imikcrs  attempfi'd  to  induce  ari'lficial  com- 
prlilioii.  The  I'jmrz  fnin-  flicorv  had  ;dii>adv  been  converted 
iritn:i  ilubi..usdnrlrim'l,v  llie  I'^.'torv  .\cls  and  other  legislation, 
onvprb'd  it  into  ii  farce.  Competition,  that 
w.  df'K'lo|is  liv  a  uafural  process  into  private 
ion  thr  learurd  law-givnrs.  imbued  with  the 
if  natural  law.  )iTO((vd  to  enact  one,  since 
Hie  result  being  that  eurious  nnomalv  — an 
w  —  ii  V.nv  which  is  bodi  natural  and  un- 
it Ihei-eforc  hotb  lieueficeuf  and  not  beneficent? 
We  leave  this  cjucstion  to  p.ilitica!  m.^fapbysicians :  but  one 
thing  is  sure  —  it  has  not  stopped  pooling.  .\s  pooling  agree- 
ments are  merely  verbal,  if  is  very  dilUciiU  to  get  evidence  of 
them  except  by  the  eonfessiou  of  one  of  the  parties.  They  may 
he  dissolved  tn-day  and  renewed  to-Tuorrow.  The  Sherman 
act,  therefore,  baa  remained  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 
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To  keep  pooling  agreements  in  momenta  of  temptation,  how- 
ever, requires  a  sense  of  honor,  and  this  is  something  that  busi- 
ness does  not  breed.  The  parties  to  the  various  pools  formed, 
when  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  gain  would  frequently  break 
their  agreements  and  the  combine  would  immediately  crumble. 
Thus  pools  were  continually  disssolving,  and  though  they  con- . 
tinually  reformed  under  the  blistering  blows  of  competition, 
they  wore  a  very  unsatisfactory  form  of  combination.  The  pool, 
therefore,  soon  developed  into  the  trust,  so-called  because  it 
consisted  of  a  company  whose  function  was  to  hold  the  stock 
of  competing  companies  in  trust.  Through  the  trustees  or 
officers  of  the  trust,  the  various  companies  were  each  assigned 
their  part  in  the  total  production,  the  output  was  restricted  and 
the  price  fixed  as  under  the  old  pool,  but  the  trust  agreements 
were  matters  of  record  and  could  be  legally  enforced,  and  thus  it 
was  believed  the  ills  developed  under  pooling  could  be  remedied. 
But  this  source  of  strength  was  also  a  source  of  weakness.  The 
trust  agreements  not  being  secret  could  be  adduced  as  evidence 
in  the  courts  and  hence  were  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  These  were,  in  many  cases  enforced,  and  a  number 
of  trusts  lost  their  charters  an<l  were  forced  back  into  the  pool- 
ing stage. 

The  legal  position  of  the  trust  becoming  thus  untenable 
through  enforcement  of  state  laws,  a  new  device  was  tried. 
Holding  cmtipaiiies  were  formed  whose  sole  purpose  of  existence 
was  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  other  companies.  At  first 
only  one  state,  New  Jersey,  permitted  the  incorporation  of  such 
companies,  but  one  was  enough.  The  competitors  formerly 
combined  into  trusts  now  combined  into  holding  companies, 
secured  a  charter  in  New  Jersey,  and  were  then  free  to  operate 
in  any  state  they  pleased  without  interference,  since  the  attempt 
by  any  state  to  discriminate  against  a  company  not  incorporated 
therein  was,  by  the  courts,  interpreted  as  a  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  hence  illegal.  The  trust  was  thus  dis- 
placed by  the  holding  company  and  this  is  the  device  which 
prevails  very  largely  to-day,  though  charters  for  such  com- 
panies are  now  obtainable  in  several  states.  Holding  com- 
panies, or  in  tiieir  absence,  pools,  have  now  multiplied  in 
number  to  such  a  degree  that  the  sale  of  all  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  United  States  is  cither  wholly,  or  in 
large  mcasiirc,  removed  from  the  realm  of  competition.  Cap- 
italists, coerced  by  competition,  have  very  generally  ceased  to 
compete.     Laborers,  in  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  labor 
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organizations,  have  followed  the  sjime  trend  and  competition 
betwTf'Ti  liiliorern  is  Jimininhing  from  year  to  year.  Thus  pri- 
vate nioiinpnly,  predicted  by  Marx  as  the  inevitahle  outcome  of 
conipctilii'ii.  h  in  process  of  realization.  The  attempt  of  the 
anti-tni^t  l('i;islation  to  stop  and  reverse  the  evolution  of  society 
by  inducing  artificial  competition  is  a  practical  failure.  The 
iriuch  vniiiited  victories  of  tlie  Sherman  law  are  technical  vio- 
tories  only.  That  law  was  not  made  to  be  impartially  en- 
forced. To  do  80  in  the  case  of  all  railroads  doing  interstate 
liiisini's^  would  remdt  in  eiiiiiia,  nnd  except  in  one  or  two  cases 
it  has  iml  iH'cn  attempted,  though  the  abolition  of  competition 
by  coiiiliiiiiition  among  railroads  is  all  but  universal  to-day. 
The  enfnrrfiuent  of  the  Sherman  law  is,  in  fact,  left  to  tlie  dis- 
crctimi  of  the  executive  and  is  thua  a  practical  reversion  to 
nionareliieal  theories  of  government.  It  is  a  legislative  licenee 
for  cvcciilivi'  fiat. 

Tin-  ,ii:'  ■  ;■:  i-  '■ii':iii>  :irtificial  competition  having  failed,  the 
nest  -'■  ■  ■    in,  ;iiii!  iiiilioniil  rr^ijidiition  nf.  private 

nmii"|>"ly,  rri-iilr:it  lton^'f■vclt.  in  his  iiiopjiapo  to  Congress  of 
Decemlicr  -'111,  lini.l,  ■,uj;;;(.'sts  ■;iidi  acquiescence,  and  commends 
such  regulation  in  the  following  words: 

"Tlie  fortunes  omnpsed  thmufrh  con'ornte  orprnnization  are  now 
so  hirso,  nii<I  vest  such  power  in  lhosi>  who  wiold  them,  aa  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  pive  to  tlio  sovereign  —  that  is,  to  the 
Oovernmcnt.  which  represents  the  people  as  a  whole  ^  some  ef- 
fective jKiwer  of  suiiorvision  over  their  con)orate  use.  In  order 
to  insure  a  healthy  social  and  industrial  life,  every  bip:  corpora- 
tion should  be  held  res|M>nsible  by.  and  be  accountable  to,  some 
sovereipn  strong  enough  to  control  its  conduct.  I  am  in  no  sense 
hostile  to  corj'o rations.  This  is  an  ago  of  combination,  and  any 
effort  to  previ-nt  all  combination  will  be  not  only  useless,  but  in 
the  end  vicious,  beciiuse  of  the  contempt  for  law  which  the  fail- 
ure to  enforce  law  inevitably  produces." 

Tlic  policy  thus  suggested  may  he  denominated  pseiidosocial- 
ittm  :  and  to  it  the  nation  Is  now  proceeding  — with  what  result 
it  is  too  soon  to  say:  hut  we  may  with  very  slight  knowle<lge  of 
human  nnfurc  rest  assured  that  difficulties  will  be  encountered 
—  not  transient,  hut  permanent  difficulties  —  for  this  solution 
of  the  problem  leaves  untouched  the  cause  of  the  trouble  —  the 
eternal  antagonism  between  the  self-interesf  of  the  buyer  and 
seller  —  between  piihlk  interests  and  rrxird  interests.  'This  is 
the  splinter  that  produces  the  fester.  A  poultice  may  reduce 
the  inflammation  some,  but  to  effect  a  cure    the  splinter  must 
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be  removed.  The  only  way  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  ex- 
action of  private  monopoly  ie  to  dirainish  the  prolits  of  Uie 
monopolisfci.  They  will  not  submit  to  thia  without  a  stni^Ie 
and  however  sincere  tlic  attempt  may  be  to  accomplish  it,  or- 
ganized wealth  wields  too  many  weapons  to  make  the  perma^ 
nent  success  of  such  an  undertaking  much  more  probable  than 
that  of  achieving  artificial  competition.  Not  only  can  organ- 
ized wealth,  through  its  representatives  in  Congress,  delay  the 
passage  of  any  act  adverse  to  its  interests,  but  it  can  have  in- 
corporatwl  in  such  acts  various  ingenious  provisions  which 
make  their  evasion  easy,  or  other  acts  may  be  passed  making 
thorn  unenforcible.  Even  if  it  is  successful  in  passing  the  legis- 
lative stage  unmutilated,  means  may  Iw  found  for  causing  the 
prosecuting  ofTieers  to  suspend  their  activities,  and  if  this  fails, 
the  thousand  technicalities  of  judicial  procedure  for  delay  and 
evasion  are  still  available.  By  the  time  these  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted  the  monopolies  may  have  changed  their  form, 
reverted  to  the  secret  pooling  stage,  making  the  act  inapplicable, 
or  devised  some  new  method  of  evasion.  But  even  if  they  fail 
in  all  attempts  at  evasion  what  eternal  vigilance  will  it  require 
to  keep  tliom  under  control.  Publicity  of  all  their  transactions 
will  be  an  essential  feature  of  government  control.  To  insure 
accuracy  in  the  reports  of  tliesc  transactions  in  the  case  of 
several  hundred  monopolies  is  in  itself  no  small  undertaking. 
The  myriad  modes  known  to  bookkoe(>ing  of  concealing  profits 
under  other  names  must  all  lie  understood  and  met,  and  this  by 
men  whose  temptation  to  opacity  of  understanding  maybe  made 
very  great  by  the  interested  parties.  But  let  ns  assume  that  all 
these  and  many  other  difficulties  are  surmounted,  in  what  a 
dangerous  position  will  the  government  find  itself,  surrounded 
hy  these  colossi  of  cnpitnlism  whose  inten^sts  are  in  eternal 
antagonism  to  that  of  the  people.  Will  they  forever  submit 
tamely  to  regulation?  Will  tlie  government  control  the  mo- 
nopolies or  will  the  monopolies  control  the  government?  Judg- 
ing hy  their  present  hold  upon  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment the  latter  alternative  appears  at  least  plausible.  In  a 
land  where  a  double  standard  of  honor  exists  —  a  personal  and 
a  political  standard  —  the  people  cannot  hope  for  much  from 
their  representatives  when  subjected  to  temptation  to  conduct, 
not  judged  publicly  or  privately  by  the  personal  standard. 
They  will  not  accord  more  tlian  the  people  expect,  and  so  long 
as  the  people  expect  politics  to  be  "practical,"  they  will  not 
l>e  disappointed.     So  long  as  they  condone  corniption  they  will 
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find  thoBL'  willing  to  have  it  contloiiod.  It  is  not  more  tlie 
people's  representatives  than  their  own  blindnesB  which  betrays 
them. 

But  again,  let  ns  aBsume  that  all  difficultifia  in  government 
regulation  of  monopolies,  without  eorruption,  are  Buniiount*d, 
and  that  the  monopolists  are  completely  snbmiasive  to  the 
people's  will,  seeking  no  ajjvantage  not  freely  accorded  them  — 
what  has  been  accompiiehed  ?  If  regulation  is  to  relieve  the 
people  of  exaction,  at  least  one  of  the  n'sults  must  be  the  re- 
striction of  profits  to  some  specific  maximum  —  to  a  fair  rate, 
whatever  that  mystic  figure  may  be  —  say  7%  on  the  actual 
capital  invested  —  a  rate  frequently  set  in  the  franehiacB  of 
street  railway  companies,  A  result  such  as  this  would  undeni- 
ably be  of  benefit  to  the  people  and  relieve  them  of  much  ex- 
Bctinn;  but  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  improvement  in  the 
arts  —  that  much  vaunted  advantiyce  of  the  capitalistic  Bjatem 
—  that  lienclit  to  mankind  for  the  sake  of  which,  we  are  told, 
Ihe  coniiiuiiiily  may  well  igmrp  all  thi-  wiN  nf  tln^  sy-;ti>m  ^ 
Competition  being  abolished,  the  hope  of  incre;ise<l  profit  being 
abolished,  what  incentive  in  there  to  the  ca[>it;iliwt  to  promote 
improvement  in  the  arts?  lie  has  noliiinj;  to  gain  from  it  — 
any  increase  of  profit  which  might  accrue  will  lie  confiscated  by 
the  community.  His  interest  is  confined  to  keeping  his  profits 
from  falling  below  the  maximum  allowed  hiui.  If  tliey  threaten 
to  fall  he  can  check  the  tendency  more  easily  by  oppressing  his 
employees  or  by  producing  an  inferior  product  than  by  the 
expensive  operation  of  junking  old  machinerv  ami  installing  a 
new  and  improved  type.  Thus,  even  if  the  people  succeed  in 
regulating  monopoly  they  will  at  the  same  time  have  deprived 
the  capitalistic  M'stem  of  its  only  excuse  for  existence  —  of  its 
one  beneficent  efTcct  upon  the  elrmcnts  of  happiness.  What 
has  the  cnnitalist  apologist  to  say  to  this  dilemma?  Can  it  be 
a  delusion?  Is  beneficence  indeed  so  inseparable  from  capital- 
ism that  it  survives  every  mutation?  Is  it  the  inevitable  prod- 
uct of  conipetilion,  and  the  no  less  inevitable  product  of  the 
absence  of  competition?  Doubtless  our  economists  will  be  able 
in  some  manner  to  show  that  it  is.  To  the  dogmatist,  eternal 
ingenuity  is  the  price  of  consistency. 

When  the  stage  of  pseudo-socialism  has  been  reached  in  an 
industrial  coTiimunity  the  capitalistic  system  is  in-  PxtrFniis. 
Tlie  attempt  to  support  the  collapsing  structure  is  doomed  to 
failure.  No  sooner  is  one  porfion  strengtbened  by  a  statutory 
prop  or  briice  than  another  portion  gives  way.     Law  is  piled  on 
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law,  regulation  on  regulation,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
a  piece  of  industrial  and  political  junk  by  the  more  force  of 
ovcrlogi  slat  ion.  In  fact,  government  control  witli  retention  of 
capitalism  is  —  like  the  attempt  at  artificial  competition  —  a 
Itind  of  political  quacliery.  It  is  a  tiling  of  laUsct  fuire  shrcils 
and  legislative  patches  and  cannot  endure.  It  will  either  de- 
velop into  a  condition  of  consistent  public  monopoly,  or  of  con- 
sistent private  monopoly  in  which  government  control  is  a  more 
form.  //  the  nation  does  not  men  the  monopolies,  ike  monop- 
olies will  own  the  nation. 

But  if  government  control  of  monopoly  with  retention  of  cap- 
italism involves  the  permanent  evils  we  have  mentioned,  would 
they  or  their  equivalents  be  involved  in  government  control 
without  retention  of  capitalism?  Is  public  monopoly  better 
than  public  control  of  private  monopoly?  Those  wlio  claim  that 
it  is  are  called  socialists,  and  their  doctrine  aona/wm.  Socinlism 
requires  that  all  socialized  means  of  production  slinll  be  owned 
by  society,  and  not  by  individuals.  Ownerehip  is  hut  one  form 
of  control.  Is  it  better  that  the  people  should  control  their  own 
industries,  or  simply  share  in  their  control?  And  if  they  should 
share  in  control,  by  what  principle  of  economics  are  we  to  dis- 
cover the  degree  in  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  share? 
Government  regulation,  of  conrse,  outlaws  the  liiissez  faire 
theory.  If  now  we  reject  socialism  by  what  principle  shall  we 
be  guided?  Economists  can,  of  course,  supply  none,  but  they 
can  reject  poeialism.  Consistency  requires  that  they  shall,  hocause 
for  years  they  have  been  frightening  the  public  with  the  threat 
of  socialism,  just  as  nurses  sometimes  frighten  children  with 
tales  of  the  bogey-man.  If  we  examine  current  newspaper  criti- 
cism of  socialism  it  will  appear  that  it  seldom  gets  beyond  the 
name.  To  say  that  a  proposal  is  "socialistic"  is  to  condemn  it. 
It  seems  to  be  a  word,  not  a  doctrine,  to  which  objection  is  made. 
In  his  polemics  against  socialism  the  average  editor  opposes  not 
a  political  theory,  but  a  mode  of  spelling.  Indeed,  the  only  con- 
sistent opponent  of  socialism  is  the  anarchist  or  the  oligarchist. 
Sociftlism  is  hid  consistent  democracy.  It  is  democracy  applied 
to  all  forms  of  conduct  which  affect  the  interests  of  society 
instead  of  to  a  few  traditional  forms  only. 

The  government  of  a  nation  is  a  means  of  attaining  certain 
proximate  ends.  By  definition,  therefore,  it  is  a  means  of  pro- 
ditciiiin.  The  oligarchist  claims  that  this  means  of  production 
should  be  in  private  hands.  The  democrat  claims  that  it  should 
be  in  public  hands.     During  feudal  times,  those  arehaic  capital- 
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ifits  the  Sfigniorial  lords  corapoted  for  its  potw^BHion.  The 
monarthiiai;  founded  by  the  coniiuerore  lUDong  these  coinpotitore 
displaced  t-ompetition  with  private  monopoly.  The  replnce- 
ment  of  a  monarchy  by  a  republic  ie  the  subBUtution  of  public 
for  private  monopoly.  In  the  Unitiid  States  this  was  accom- 
plished at  one  stroke  by  the  Involution.  In  Europe  it  ha? 
come  nhout  —  or  rathT  is  coming  nbout — through  a  series  of 
compromises  between  public  and  private  monopoly.  That  in. 
the  people  do  not  control  the  government,  but  merely  share  in 
its  control  —  in  some  caam  more  —  in  others  less.  The  demo- 
crut  claims  that  as  the  government  of  a  natiou  should  be  man- 
aged in  the  public  interest  it  should  be  controlled  by  the  public. 
Otherwii^e  it  will  be  managed  —  not  in  tho  public  interact, 
but  in  the  interest  of  those  who  control  it  —  and  eiperience 
confirms  the  claim.  The  oligarcbist  denies  the  claim,  and  ap- 
peals to  custom  to  sustain  hie  position.  The  socialist  claima 
that  as  the  industries  of  a  nation  should  he  managed  in  the 
public  interest,  thev  should  Ik-  finili-Lillc]  l>v  thr  pnhliV.  Oth^r- 
wise  they  will  be  iiiimiip.d  —  nof  in  |lj,.  jmMir  intere.^^t,  but  in 
the  interest  of  tJiose  who  rr)ntn)]  Iheiii  —  and  experience  con- 
firms the  claim.  Tlio  dofruiiilic  I'lonoinist  denies  the  claim  and 
appeals  to  custom  to  sustnin  liis  jwisition.  The  soeinli.'^t  claims 
that  all  such  means  of  prod  net  inn  slionid  bo  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  public  —  his  ojiponent  chiiiiis  that  only  those  which  it  is 
customary  to  have  in  public  linuds  should  !)e  plaeed  there. 

The  position  of  f!u>  utilitarinn  on  this  ijue^^tion,  as  on  all 
«,jestions,  is,  of  course,  determinod  strictly  by  utility.  When 
competition  is  more  iisefiil  than  nlher  pni|i()sed  policies,  adopt 
it;  when  private  monnjiolv  is  more  usi'l'iil  adopt  that;  when 
pulilie  monopoly  is  ninrc  useful,  then  ailopt  tli'il.  Does  this 
simple  course  appeiir  rc;iscuialilc ^^  I  lielieve  it  will  so  ap[>ear. 
Very  well  then.  Soiiiilisui  is  entitled  to  lie  jud-red  on  its 
nu'rits  and  not  on  its  spe!lin<r.  We  hiive  examined  seriatim  the 
allcfjed  advantajrcs  of  compelition.  Hriefly  we  have  pointed  out 
the  modifications  inirodiui'd  by  the  system  now  commonlv  pro- 
positi, viz..  pseudii-socinlisui,  or  private  nionnpnly  under  public 
control.     IjCt  us  now  see  wliaf  is  claimed  for  juihlic  monnpolv. 

Sorialism  proposes  to  abolish  Ihe  individual  capitalist  work- 
inp  in  his  own  interest,  ami  snhstilnte  for  him  the  nation 
working  in  its  own  interest.  Wlien  by  the  suppression  of  the 
first  two  classes  of  eonipetifion  (p.  liC,:.)  pri\;ili>  monopoly  has 
been  attained,  the  socialist  proposes  to  suppress  the  second  two 
classes  also.     Instead  of  |M.'rppfuating  the  antagonism  between 
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vested  interests  and  public  interests,  and  then  attempting  to 
restrain  and  check  it  by  a  complex  regulating  mechanisin  he 
proposes  to  abolish  the  antagoniain,  and  thus  dispense  witli  the 
necessity  of  restraint.  Instead  of  a  system  whereby  the  people 
sell  their  labor  to  a  capitalist  and  then  buy  back  the  product  of 
that  labor  from  the  capitalist,  leaving  at  each  transaction  a 
margin  of  profit  in  his  hands,  the  socialist  proposes  that  the 
nation  shall  labor  for  itself,  and  buy  from  itself,  all  profit 
accruing  to  the  nation.  Thus  the  antagonism  between  buyer 
and  seller,  between  latwrer  and  employer  of  labor,  is  abolished, 
for  the  nation  is  both  buyer  and  seller,  both  laborer  and  em- 
ployer of  labor.  Through  ownership  of  the  meajis  of  production 
the  nation  becomes  its  own  capitalist.  Tn  effect,  the  advantage 
claimed  for  this  system  is  its  improvement  in  the  economy  of 
consumption.  By  its  abolition  of  the  competitive  systeni  it 
abolishen  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  which  characterizes 
that  system.  Inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  merely 
inequality  in  the  opportunity  possessed  by  individuals  of  availing 
themselves  of  their  own  labor.  The  rich  man  has  an  advantage 
over  the  poor  man  simply  because  the  first  can  avail  himself 
of  more  labor  than  he  performs,  the  second  of  less  labor  than 
he  performs,  provided  we  measure  labor  by  its  co,'!.  In  pur- 
chasing commodities  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  labor  involved  in 
their  pro<luction.  He  who  can  purchase  commodities  of  the 
highest  labor  cost  therefore,  can  avail  himself  of  the  most  labor. 
Capitalists  do  not  employ  laborers  merely  to  satisfy  a  whim  — 
they  employ  them  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  a  portion 
of  their  labor  —  as  large  a  portion  as  possible.  To  this  portion 
Marx  has  given  the  name  "  surplus  labor ; "  it  appears  in  the 
profit  of  the  capitalist.  Now,  as  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  promotes  utility,  equality  should  be  sought,  and  the 
socialist  claims  that  the  shortest  way  to  achieve  it  is  to  abolish 
profit  and  to  make,  on  the  average,  each  individual  able  to 
avail  himself  of  his  own  labor  and  no  more;  or,  rather,  as 
children  and  other  helpless  persons,  for  obvious  reasons,  either 
cannot  or  should  not  be  laborers,  to  make  each  normal  family 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  own  labor  and  no  more,  i,  e., 
to  make  tliem  self-sufficient.     This  is  the  object  of  socialism. 

Inequality  of  distribution  in  wealth  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
chief  defects  of  the  capitalistic  system ;  hence  any  device  which 
promises  to  remedy  it  is  worth  considering.  The  question  is  — 
Does  socialism,  in  diminishing  one  defect,  increase  others?     Its 
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opponents  claim  that  it  does,  and   in  this  country  their  real 
criticisniii  are  practically  confined  to  three. 

The  first  is  that  socialism  would  lead  to  widespread  oormp- 
tion.  Government  in  America  is  certainly  comipt,  and  if  coi^ 
ruption  is  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  govemmcnt  this  is  a 
serioiis  criticism.  General  corruption  would  not  only  cAut« 
general  demoralization  of  character,  b'-t  it  would  impair  the 
eflicieney  of  production  everywhere.  It  is,  however,  generally 
Bcknnwlcdfred  that  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  government 
is  due  tn  the  influence  of  capitalism.  The  transfer  of  the  de- 
based business  standards  of  morality  fostered  hy  the  comgietitiTt! 
systen]  into  politics  brings  politics  down  to  the  level  of  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  in  our  country,  polities  is  a  kind  of  buBine.ia  and 
is  pursued  for  profit.  The  control  of  legislative  bodies  and 
other  departnients  of  government  by  great  business  inten^eta  is 
notorious.  This  is  the  source  of  all  the  grand  cormption  to  be 
found  in  the  goyiTnment.  and  this  socialism  would  abolish  bv 
the  destruction  ••!  r;L|.jluli<(ii.  .\^  to  [H'fly  corriijition,  |li;it  i'.- 
fully  as  prcvuli'Ut  in  i:n';it  corporntioti.';  as  it  is  in  the  govci 
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"The  causes  and  cnTiditinns  of  eorrnpfion  are  mainly  (1),  pri- 
Tote  monci|KiIy;  (-2).  intlKiral  iiitliioncp  in  flp|H>in(iiient.  and    (;i>  ; 

"Private  ownorship  nf  public  utilities  leaves  all  three  causes 
in  full  bloom  nod  feivls  their  root.s. 

"Public  ownership  eliminales  two  of  the  eauses  —  private  mo- 
nopoly and  secrecy  —  and  if  established  under  reasonable  civil 
sen-ice  reprulations  i(  cliiuinates  tlie  other  caiisi'  also." 

In  fact,  it  is  dillieult  for  an  impartial  observiT  to  t.qke 
seriously  suoli  a  rritiiisni  as  this  one  of  socialism.  It  is.  indeed, 
a  strong,  and  not  a  weak  realiire  iif  flie  socialislic  doi'trine  that 
is  here  criticized.     Public  monotioly   olfers  a   remedv  for  tho 
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present  capitalistic  control  of  the  government  which  regulated 
private  monopoly  Hoes  not  offer.  To  license  private  monopoliea 
while  leaving  them  the  incentive  and  the  power  to  corrupt  those 
who  are  employed  by  the  people  to  supervise  their  operations  is 
to  invite  disaster.  The  simplest  common  sense  is  all  that  is 
required  to  dispose  of  this  first  objwtinn  to  socialism. 

The  second  objection  is  that  control  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion by  the  nation  would  pnt  in  the  hands  of  the  party  in 
power  a  political  machine  so  strong  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  community.  Those  who  offer  this  objection 
have  in  mind  the  capitalistic  method  of  influencing  elections. 
They  can  only  mean  that  it  would  put  in  the  hands  of  a  machine 
the  power  of  defeating  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  opposi- 
tion of  parties,  when  it  is  real,  is  generally  on  opposition  be- 
tween classes  whose  interests  are  antagonistic.  The  abolition  of 
capitalism  would  abolish  any  marked  distinction  of  the  people 
into  antagonistic  classes,  and  it  is  the  claim  of  socialists  that, 
with  the  disappearance  of  class  antagonism,  party  antagonism 
will  disappear,  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  being  the  same. 
It  is  the  aim  of  socialism,  as  of  less  consistent  democracy,  to  do 
away  with  all  class  distinctions  save  those  established  by  nature 
herself.  In  the  absence  of  the  corruption  caused  by  capitalism 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  public  monopoly  could  result  in  the 
defeat  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  particularly  when  by  the 
at>olition  of  classes  the  majority  would  be  practically  the  whole 
people. 

The  third  objection  is  one  which  critics  of  socialism  are 
unanimous  in  urging.  The  claim  is  made  that  whatever  gain 
socialism  might  effect  in  the  efficiency  of  consumption  would  he 
more  than  offset  by  the  loss  in  efRciency  of  production  due  to 
the  abolition  of  the  class  whose  zeal  to  improve  the  arts  is 
directly  due  to  their  self-interest.  In  a  state  which  is  its  own 
capitalist  the  incentive  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  including  skilful  organization  and  management,  dis- 
cussed on  page  378,  will  be  lacking.  It  is  justly  urged  that  if 
mankind  is  to  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness,  means  must  be 
discovered  of  producing  desiderata  at  a  less  cost  of  labor  than  at 
present,  for  it  is  doubtless  true  that  not  only  is  the  distribution 
of  wealth  at  the  present  day  bad,  but  the  amount  of  wealth  per 
capita  is,  and  always  has  been,  inadequate.  Hence,  if  socialism 
does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  check  improvement  in  the  art  and 
organization  of  industry,  and  while  improving  the  distribution 
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of  wealth  diminishes  the  amount  per  capita  —  a  valid  objection 
has  been  lodged  against  it. 

Many  facts  appear  to  bear  out  this  criticism  of  socialism.  In 
America  it  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  enterprises  carried 
on  by  governments  are  expensive.  It  appears  to  cost  the 
government  more  to  accomplish  any  given  amount  of  production 
than  it  docs  private  parties.  Such  facts  lose  much  of  their 
force,  however,  when  we  recall  that  efficiency  of  production  is 
inversely  proportional,  not  to  money  cost,  but  to  labor  cost. 
The  confusion  of  these  two  things,  so  common  in  our  day,  is  a 
heritage  from  the  obsolete  mercantile  system.  We  cannot  infer 
from  money  cost  to  labor  cost,  as  they  are  by  no  means  propor- 
tional to  one  another.  The  incentive  of  the  capitalist  is  to  re- 
duce money  cost  —  labor  cost  is  a  matter  of  indiflFerence  to  him. 
Hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  private  individual  derives  most 
of  his  advantage  over  the  government  from  the  cheaper  and 
more  oppressed  labor  that  he  employs.  The  government  has 
no  incentive  to  oppress  its  employees,  since  it  seeks  no  profit 
from  their  surplus  labor.  Hence  the  money  cost  of  govern- 
mental production,  as  a  rule,  ranges  higher  than  that  carried  on 
by  private  capitalists,  but  the  labor  cost  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily higher. 

The  vast  strides  in  mechanical  improvements  made  by  in- 
dustries in  private  hands  is  often  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  incentive  to  capitalists  to  improve  the  arts, 
and  yet  what  art  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the  last  generation 
as  the  art  of  warfare  —  an  art  which  has  no  part  in  the  business 
of  private  individuals  and  which  has  been  developed  without 
the  incentive  of  the  capitalist  to  profit.  A  modem  war  vessel 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  ingenious  machines  of  modem 
times,  and  it  has  been  developed  by  the  government  for  its  ovp-n 
purposes. 

But  if  governmental  administration  is  so  unsatisfactory,  why 
is  it  that  it  is  continually  encroaching  on  the  field  of  private 
enterprise,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  powerful  opposition  of  cap- 
italism. It  is  significant  that,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  municipal  governments,  the  assumption  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  activity  is  always  permanent.  It  holds  all  the 
ground  it  gains,  and  no  one  pro])oses  the  re-substitution  of 
private  enterprise.  Does  any  one  suggest  placing  or  replacing 
the  schools,  the  public  buildings,  the  post-office  service,  the  light- 
house service,  the  life-saving  service,  the  service  of  the  agricul- 
tural  department,  or  the  geodetic  survey,  in  private  bands? 
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Thoy  are  no  more  public  services  than  the  adminiBtration  of  the 
railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the  iron  mines,  or  the  flour  mills  of 
the  country.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  the  government 
to  turn  them  over  to  private  parties.  Why,  if  the  government 
is  so  lax,  is  this  not  done  or  at  least  proposed?  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  if  the  government  once  assumed  control  of  the 
railroads,  the  coal  mines,  the  stool  works,  or  any  other  public 
utility,  that  there  would  be  any  national  demand  for  their  re- 
turn to  the  control  of  capitalists?  If  so,  it  would  be  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  all  former  experiences.  No:  the  first  two 
forms  of  competition  when  once  abolished  are  abolished  per- 
manently, and  the  same  will  be  true  of  the  last  two.  In  this 
country  there  has  been  little  opportunity  to  compare  govern- 
mental with  capitalistic  efficiency,  but  when  we  examine  the 
experience  of  other  countries  we  arc  confirmed  in  the  view  that 
any  great  activity  once  undertaken  by  the  government  is  found 
so  much  more  Batisfactory  than  the  same  activity  in  private 
hands,  that  no  one  proposes  to  return.  To  this  statement  there 
are  relatively  few  exceptions.  In  New  Zealand  the  success  of 
public  monopoly  has  been  so  pronounced  that  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  its  benefits  is  probably  all  that  would  be  required  to 
cause  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.'  What  is 
tnie  of  New  Zealand  is  true  elsewhere.  In  Kurope  practical 
socialism  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  even  in  our  own  backward 
country  the  advantage  of  public  over  private  enterprises  is 
generally  recognized  by  candid  observers.  Governor  Douglas, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  his  inaugural  address,  remarks: 

"  Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  expediency  of  State  or 
Federal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  the  operation  of  such  under- 
takinRS  has  now  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  has  been 
dcmoostrated  by  the  experience  of  towns  and  cities  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, both  with  ropard  to  water  supply  and  public  lightinir, 
that  under  favorable  conditions  and  proper  manaftement  the  busi- 
ness of  gas,  electric  liRhtiuK,  and  water  supply  can  be  conducted 
by  municipal  corporations  with  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  both  in 
price  and  service." 

"  It  is  not  disputed  that  as  a  rule,  private  corporations  conduct 
their  business  more  economicaUy  than  do  public  corporations.  It 
is,  however,  disputed  that  the  public  usually  obtains  the  benefit 
of  this  economical   management.     In   most  cases,    therefore,   the 

1  An  excellent  dincufision  and  comparison  of  the  induKtrial  »yst«iii  of 
Kew  Zealand  and  the  United  StaUa  »  that  of  H.  H.  Lusk  in  "  Our  Fm* 
at  Hom«."     18QB 
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publicly  owned  and  operated  waterworks,  wwers,  e^s  and  electric 
lighting  plants  have  given  the  public  cheaper  and  better  service 
than  hflvu  the  privately  owaed  c 


WJiat  is  true  of  water  works  and  gas  plants  and  raeane  of 
transportation,  is  equally  true  of  any  and  every  public  utility. 
The  principle  that  activities  carried  on  in  the  public  interest 
should  be  controlled  by  the  public  is  as  generally  sound  as  any 
other  political  principle,  and  it  is  the  only  justification  of 
democracv.  When  the  effects  of  national  policies  are  eatimat^d 
in  units  of  happineBB,  instead  of  units  of  money,  confusion  on 
this  subject  will  largely  disappear. 

Nor  ure  public  utilities  limited  to  those  enterprises  to  which 
the  public,  through  its  government,  grants  a  charter  or  fran- 
chise. In  a  primitive  condition  of  society,  when  each  fam- 
ily produced  what  it  consumed  and  consumed  what  it  pro- 
duced, public  utilities  did  not  exist.  But  as  soon  as  the  divisioxi 
of  litbor,  iini]  with  it  the  system  of  exchange  arose,  public  utilities 
came  intii  liciiii.',  i^incO  the  mode  uf  ojieration  of  produccrfl  no 
longer  concerned  tlicnuaolves  alone.  In  early  times  each  family 
was  a  sclf-sudicin;;  unit,  and  was  indepenilent  of  other  units. 
To-day  each  fiiinily  should  be  a  solf-sufficin<;  unit,  but  it  should 
not  be,  and  cannot  he,  independent  of  others.  It  cannot  pro- 
duce exactly  wbnt  it  consumes,  hut  it  can,  and  should,  produce 
the  equivalent  of  what  it  consumes,  and  by  the  modern  system 
of  indui^try  it  can  make  a  given  amount  of  labor  indefinitely 
more  effective  tluin  under  the  old  system  of  self-sufficieDcy. 
This  f.iun  in  efficiency,  however,  converts  all  industries  into 
public  ntilitics,  since  each  family  is  no  longer  dependent  for  its 
desiderata  upon  its  own  activities,  but  is  dependent  upon  others. 
If  the  public  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness only  hy  sufferance  of  those  private  persons  or  corporations 
who  produce  the  desiderata  which  the  public  consumes,  then, 
indeed,  an  oligarchy  of  industry  exists,  more  unjust  than  tbo 
military  oligarchies  of  .nncient  times.  To  claim,  as  some 
writers  do,  that  the  public  arc  entitled  fo  control  only  those 
industries  which  operate  under  a  franchise  is  to  found  public 
conduct  upon  a  purely  arhitrary  di^itinction.  Piililir  vtilitir.s 
are  ihnsti  n-hnxo  njietvlion  affirh  Ihf  itdrrrah  of  the  puhtic  and  it 
is  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  .nlone,  that  the  public  are 
entitled  to  rontrni  thcrti.  If  democracy  requires  that  conduct  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  society  shall  lie  controlled  by  society 
{p.  yj7),  then  the  ])ijblic  control  of  public  utilities  is  the  only 
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course  of  conduct  consistent  with  democracy.  Capitalism,  indeed, 
is  but  the  form  of  oligarchy  which  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  production  alone,  happens  to  generate.  Though  in 
form  it  may  be  democratic,  in  subBtance  it  is  as  far  removed 
from  democracy  as  the  true  monarchies  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

Assuming  that  the  third  objection  to  public  monopoly  is 
valid  —  it  is  no  less  valid  as  an  objection  to  publicly  controlled 
private  monopoly.  If  socialism  withdraws  the  existing  incen- 
tive to  improve  the  arts  without  supplying  any  other,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  pseudo-socialism,  which  has  all  the  disadvantaged 
of  socialism,  and  most  of  those  of  competition,  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  socialism  in  promoting  efficiency  of  consumption, 
nor  that  of  competition  in  promoting  efficiency  of  production. 
Ho  who  would  condemn  genuine  socialism  on  these  grounds 
must  doubly  condemn  the  pseudo-socialism  which  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  America  are  now  proposing  as  a  substitute 
therefor. 

Besides  those  we  have  considered,  there  are  five  popular  criti- 
cisms of  socialism  which  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  ita 
tenets. 

First.  There  is  a  verj*  common  confusion  of  socialism 
with  anarchism.  This  implies  gross  ignorance  since  the  two 
schools  are  antithetical,  the  first  advocating  more  government, 
the  second  lees.  Anarchism  is  simply  consistent  laissez  faire 
doctrine,  and  is  the  purest  individualism,  whereas  socialism  is 
anti-individualistic,  A  point  of  resemblance  between  these  op- 
posite schools  may,  nevertlieless,  be  detected.  Anarchism  would 
abolish  law,  because  it  interferes  with  "individual  liberty"  so- 
called.  Socialism  proposes  to  abolish  it  by  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  for  it.  It  is  the  claim  of  socialists  that  by  abolishing 
the  division  of  society  into  antagonistic  classes,  and  raising  the 
whole  population  to  a  standard  of  living  and  morals  such  that 
all  will  have  a  stake  in  the  order  and  well-being  of  society,  tliat 
crime  will  dwindle  and  tend  to  disappear,  that  courts,  prisons, 
and  police,  will  become  superfluous,  and  that  the  conscience  of 
the  community  will  take  the  place  of  law.  This  expectation  is 
not  without  foundation,  since  it  is  from  the  desire  for  profit, 
the  antagonism  of  classes,  and  the  ignorance  and  poverty  which 
are  the  universal  concomitants  of  capitalism,  that  most  of  the 
crimes  of  the  community  arise. 

Second.  There  is  frequent  confusion  of  socialism  with  com- 
munism. Tlie  latter  embodies  the  doctrine  of  community  of 
goods  —  the  principle  of  dividing  the  wealth  of  a  communi^  bo 
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tliat  each  member  hae  the  eanic  share.  AUliouglj  soctBlism,  by 
its  tfiiilency  to  equalize  the  dietribution  of  wealth,  lends  to  «(^ 
cnmplish  a  result  resi.'mbliog  that  of  commiinisiii,  it  imposes 
upon  no  Olio  any  obligation  not  alrrady  imposed,  to  divide  his 
wpaltli  with  other  member?  of  tJie  cotiimuiiily.  Within  such 
limits  as  are  prescribed  by  the  principle  of  Bclf-siifficiency  — 
that  eacli  self-eufticing  unit  may  consume  the  ec)uivBlent  of 
what  it  produces  —  soeialisni  permits  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  to  any  extent  whatever.  It  involves  no-  principle  of 
"  iliviilirif;  up"  irrespective  of  the  industry  or  indolence,  the 
capaeilv  "v  incapacity,  of  individuals. 

WcTi/  il  indeed  true  that  Hocialisni  put  a  prcmiiun  upon  in- 
dolence, iiiid  forced  the  industrious  to  support  the  idle,  it  vi^ould 
sliow  that  socialism  had  a  distinct  rt^scmhloncc  to  capitalism. 
hut  it  i>*  not  true,  though  perhaps  the  mistake  is  a  natnral  one, 
since  iconic  socialists  have  advocated  a  policy  whidi  would 
rr^'iitl  in  such  a  condition.  I  refer  to  thoae  who  claim  Uiat 
JLi^liir  r(i|i]iris  a  distribution  of  wealth  oceordinf;  to  the  need  for 
it.  Were  tliis  il  prartical  policy  it  would  be  a  just  one;  Imt 
with  human  licini's  as  they  are   it  is  inoperative,  fiince  to  dis- 
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snmption  would  be  as  ineEBcient  as  Individualism  in  production, 
and  neither  policy  is  consistent  with  economy  in  the  generation 
of  happiness. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  socialism  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  family  and  is  opposed  to  the  institution  of  marriage. 
It  is  obvious  that  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
which  is  all  that  socialism  involves,  can  have  no  relation  to  such 
a  matter  as  this.  Socialism  includes  no  peculiar  views  on  mar- 
riage, though  doubtless  some  socialists  may  hold  such  views;  but 
if  BO,  it  is  a  mere  coincidence,  just  as  some  socialists  may  be 
bow-legged  or  cross-eyed.  (Capitalism,  indeed,  is  much  more 
destructive  of  the  family  than  socialism.  Child-labor  would 
not  be  tolerated  under  the  latter  system,  and  the  employment 
of  women  would  be  much  restricted,  whereas  under  capitalism, 
unrestrained  by  the  state,  women  and  children  are  drafted  into 
the  ranks  of  labor  and  made  to  grind  out  their  lives  in  toil  that 
commerce  may  flourish  and  profits  increase.  It  was  this  evil 
that  brought  about  the  enactuient  of  the  Factory  Acts  —  those 
earliest  offspring  of  socialism. 

Fifth.  Another  popular  idea  associates  socialism  with 
atheism  and  the  destruction  of  religion.  There  is,  of  courBC. 
no  such  connection.  To  place  public  utilities  in  the  control  of 
the  public  would  no  more  tend  to  promote  irreligion  than  to 
place  the  Post  Office  in  the  control  of  private  parties  would 
tend  to  promote  religion. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  examine  seriatum  the  effects 
upon  the  elements  of  happiness  of  the  social  mechanisms  em- 
bodied either  in  artificial  competition,  pseudo-socialism  or 
socialism.  All  those  are  attempts  to  improve  upon  competition, 
and  are  directed  primarily  to  remedying  its  most  conspicuous 
defect  —  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  first 
two,  even  if  adapted  to  their  end  —  which  they  arc  not  —  would 
ignore  seven  of  the  eight  elements  of  happiness.  All  we  can 
say  of  them  is  that,  as  improvements  upon  the  present  system, 
they  are  the  first  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  minds 
trained  in  the  dogmas  of  the  prevailing  school  and  yet  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  those  dogmas  to  deal  with 
modem  problems.  They  are  feeble  compromises  between 
anarchism  and  socialism  and  not  consistent  with  themselves. 
As  intermediate  stages  in  progress  toward  a  scientific  system  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  to  make  them  as  short  as  possible. 
These  intermediate  stages  always  occur  in  the  transition  from 
dogma  to  common  sense ;  hence  the  present  trend  of  politics  is 
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quite  nomial,  as  tlie  liirtory  of  the  inductive  sciences   amply 
iilustrates. 

As  to  sorialism,  thoaph  it  is  founded  upon  a  sonni!  principle 
—  the  snirip  principle,  indeed,  upon  wliidi  democracy  itself  is 
foundef!  ■ — it  has  not,  at  present,  sufficient  definitenesa  to  [j**rrilit 
of  a  Bypteniatic  test  by  meajis  of  the  elements  of  happiness.  It 
if  a  gropin^r  effort  after  a  better  state,  and  necessarily  groping, 
since  it  does  not  start  out  with  a  definite  recognition  of  what  it 
is  supposed  tn  accomplish.  Henco  it  ignores  rtlmost  as  many 
of  (he  i'l"iiiiiiits  of  happincM  as  artificial  competition  and 
pseudo-s'ii-liili-^ni.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  stt'p  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, nnH  iipim  its  foundation  principle  that  those  things  which 
affect  tlic  !ijip[iin&as  of  the  whole  people  should  he  controlled 
by  the  wlmlr  people.  I  ahull  attempt  to  build  a  nieehanlBm 
adapted  In  the  end  of  utility.  In  this  attempt  T  sliall  con- 
struct iioi  ill)  indefinite,  but  a  definite,  Byetcm,  capable  as  far  as 
any  systuru  Imilt  on  paper  can  be,  of  test  hy  the  criteria  liiid 
down  in  Cliaptcr  S.  T  do  not  elnini  that  (he  system  tn  iw  ox- 
ponnded  in  tlie  chiiptcr  folloH-injr  is  the  oiiJi/  cnmiiion  sense  sys- 
(em:  [  <d:iiiii  (ha(  l(  is  n  cnniniou  sonse  sys(eni ;  (o  lie  promptly 
ifmored  and  iliscarded  if  a  hetlcr  one  may  be  proposed. 
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/       CHAPTER  XIU 

V  PiNTOCItACT 

In  diBCTissing  the  third  objection  to  socialism  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  have  discovered  a  valid  criticism  of  all 
systems  which  have  thus  far  been  proposed  for  the  guidance  of 
society.  To  cure  poverty  and  to  make  the  average  individual 
self-supporting,  a  bettor  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  necessary, 
but  not  a  Bullicient,  condition.  A  greater  rate  of  consum|)tion 
per  capita  is  essential  and  the  only  means  of  attaining  it  is  to 
make  greater  the  rate  of  production  per  capitii.  We  shall  point 
out  later  that  the  population  of  a  community  is  cntindy  beyond 
human  control  when  the  consumptive  rate  is  of  low  value,  and 
hence  cannot  be  brought  fo  beneficent  equilibrium.  The  first 
essential  tlion  of  an  economic  system  is  to  simultaneously  raise 
the  eificicncy  of  pro<Iiiction  and  of  consumption.  Capitalism, 
wiiether  competitive  or  niouopnlistic,  admits  of  no  means  of  ac- 
complishing such  a  resulf.  Socialism  does.  1  propose,  tlien, 
to  undertake  the  e.vposition  of  a  modilication  of  swialism 
which  will  presumably  combine  all  the  advantages  of  public 
monopoly  with  the  single  advantage  of  competition,  at  the 
same  time  augmenting  that  single  advantage  in  a  degree  im- 
possible under  com[H'tition.  To  understand  the  relation  of  this 
projiosed  system  to  that  at  present  in  operation  a  slight  analysis 
of  profit  wil.  be  necessary. 

Profit  under  the  present  system  accomplishes  two  and  only 
two  useful  objects.  (1)  It  induces  men  to  undertake  the  pro- 
duction of  desiderata:  (2)  It  induces  them  to  undertake  to 
improve  the  means  of  production.  Economists  claim  no  other 
clement  of  utility  in  profit.  Aside  from  these  two  objects  the 
incentive  furnished  by  profit,  or  the  hope  of  profit,  is  not  an 
incentive  to  useful  acts,  but  to  harmful  ones.  Under  the 
wage  system  the  recompense  of  the  laborer  for  his  labor  is  his 
wages  —  of  the  capitalist  for  his  capital  is  his  profit.  The 
capitalist  will  not  permit  his  capital  to  bo  utilized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  without  the  promise  of  profit  —  hence, 
under  tlie  present  system  of  private  capital,  profit  is  essential, 
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sincp  without  it  capitalists  would  not  engage,  or  permit  their 
capital  tr>  engage,  in  production  at  all,  since  they  would  have 
no  nintivi'  to  do  so.  This  iirat  object  of  profit,  BOcisliem  ac- 
(fliiiplii-lics  without  the  necessity  of  profit  oy  making  produc- 
tion )i  rffijular  and  cuatomarj-  function  of  government.  Under 
Bociiilisni  all  kinds  of  industries  would  1k>  undertaken  as  regular 
depart  in>'ntB  of  government,  and  would  be  carried  on  just  aa  the 
niilitni-y  or  naval  etitablislinients,  the  geological  survey,  or  the 
post-olIiiT  rli'partnient  are  carried  on,  without  the  necessity  of, 
or  iiii'i'jiiiM'  to,  profit.  Henee  socialism,  as  it  is,  would  accom- 
plisli  ihr  lirst  object  of  profit. 

.\s  to  tlic  second  object  of  profit,  all  systema  proposed  or 
practised  are  but  lame  eubetittiles  for  a  systematic  applicadon 
of  coniiuon  sense.  We  have  cited  reasons  for  belitwing  that 
the  pojiiilar  opinion  which  holds  socialism  inferior  to  com- 
petition in  the  attainment  of  this  end  is,  [n  considerable  meaBure, 
a  ilehisinn.  but  whether  this  lie  >-.  ..r  !,..(.  ii..|),iiii;  cm  he  ilone 
with  i-oiTipctition  to  improve  it  in  tliis  nspeef.  since  its  supreme 
virtue  heeonies  niiinifesl  .iiilv  when  "  l<.t  ulorie,"  Socialism,  on 
the  other  lumd.  Iius  no  siub  liniitalioii.  iiud  iidniils  of  any  im- 
provements wtiieh  cimimiiii  si'us.'  tiiuy  suirgest.  Its  doctrines, 
ilierefcire,  iilt'ord  !i  foniuliiliun  for  an  applied  technology  of 
happinc^ss. 

The  first  question  liefore  us  is,  how  nmy  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction bo  inereiiserl  siiiiultiiiieouslv  witii  an  increase  in  the 
ellicieiiey  of  ,-ot)^Li in 0110  0?  The  jirofit  of  the  ca|iita)ist  is  sup- 
posed liv  the  I'lissr:  fnire  tlieorisfs  to  Ik'  ii  meiins  of  inducing 
him  to  iieeoTniilisli  Die  first  \,-M  of  this  service  for  societv.  but 
wc  huve  sivn  how  ill  he  ne,  omjilishes  it.  \evertheless.  is  it  not 
liossiblr.  t(.  filttiLin  fi'om  file  e;i|iit;ilistre  svstcin  one  ViLimible  sug- 
gestion—to  exiniet  from  it  one  feature  — whieli,  when  ap- 
plied to  soeiiilism.  remedies  its  worst  defect,  and  at  the  same 
time  teiivrs  lapitaHstn  withnut  a  siuLde  point  of  su)>erioritv, 
real  or  iina<;inarv  ?  Vm\h]  societv  ei>nlrive  a  ni.'lliod  of  simul- 
t;ini'niisly  si iiuulalin^'  in  a  liii.di  deuree  (he  eflieieney  of  both 
produeliiin  and  inn-iini|if ion  it  would  eert;iinlv  be  worth  paving 
for  — if  wi.uld  !,.■  wordi  niueii  s;uritiee  —  indeed,  if  povertv  is 
to  be  penmineiitly  eun>d,  and  ilii'  total  activities  of  society  placed 
upon  a  seir-sn|i|iorfin;:  basis,  some  method  of  achieving  this 
result  must  bedeviled.  It  is  net  <.nlv  desirable  — it  is  essentia], 
Tf  the  stimulus  of  prnHf  under  the  cai>italistie  svsti-m  fiids,  aa 
it  eerfainlv  doe^.  wliv  can  w  not  ;ida|.(  (he  same  stimulus  to 
tlie  socialislie  sv-feiii  so  a-  In  <ncc.-ed  ■-     Whv  I'au  wi'  not  liarneps 
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the  powor  of  individual  self-interest  to  the  mechanism  of  public 
monopoly  so  as  to  drive  it  with  all  the  speed  of  which  that  power 
is  capable  toward  the  goal  of  all  human  endeavor  —  happinewH? 
Xow,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  precisely  this  thing  can  be 
done  —  that  society,  through  organization,  can  be  converted  into 
a  great  happiness-producing  mechanism,  and  that  self-interest 
can  be  utilized  to  drive  it.  Thns  we  shall  not  have  to  essay  the 
hopeless  task  of  destroying  egotism  in  men,  but  simply  by  divert- 
ing its  channel  from  competition  to  co-operation  convert  It  into 
a  mighty  power  for  the  good  —  instead  of  the  harm  —  of  man- 
kind. To  destroy  human  egotiwii  is  impossiljle.  Therefore  let 
US  direct  it  so  as  to  make  it  svrvv  the  ends  of  society  instead 
of  subverting  them.  To  the  conritruction  of  such  a  happiness 
engine  I  propose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  work.  With 
tlie  material  at  present  available  it  will,  of  necessity,  lie  very  im- 
perfect—  a  rude  and  clumsy  affair  witli  many  of  the  details 
lacking  —  to  be  compared  with  the  early  efforts  of  N'cwcomen 
or  Watt  to  construct  a  steam  engine.  But  perlinps  in  the  future 
from  this  crude  beginning  a  structure  may  Ik*  develoiMfl  which 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  original  that  a  modern  marine 
engine  bears  to  Newcomen's  atmospheric  engine  of  1T0r>,  Pos- 
sibly such  a  hope  is  delusive  and  sucJi  a  comparison  presump- 
tuous. But  this  much  is  certain  —  to  produce  the  maximum 
output  of  happiness  society  must  be  organized  into  a  happiness- 
producing  mechanism  —  and  to  drive  it  no  less  powerful  an 
agent  will  ho  reqnin'd  than  the  one  permanent  force  inliercnt 
in  hunmn  nature  —  self-interest. 

That  sneh  si  meclianism  is  construetiblo  may  be  inferred  from 
two  proposifrns  whose  snundncrts  has  liwn  eslablislicd  in  the 
discussion  of  the  second  factor  of  happiness:  (1)  Tlir  rale  of 
prodiici'urn  per  rajfila-  can  he  inereaspd  —  thi-rrfure  the  rate  of 
consumption  per  capita  can  be  incrrasal.  {'i)  The  time  re- 
quired for  a  ffiren  ammnd  of  production  can  be  decreased — 
therefore  the  time  occupied  in  consumption  can  be  increased. 
With  these  two  inferences  assuring  the  soundness  of  our  theory, 
and  with  the  analysis  of  the  factors  of  liappincss  into  their 
elements  as  our  guide  to  its  application,  we  may  proceed  to  our 
task  with  confidence  tluit  we  are  on  solid  gronml.  At  least  we 
know  definitely  wliat  we  desire  to  accomplish,  and  that  it  is 
theoretically  accomplishable.  Tlie  only  question  wliich  remains 
is:  Have  we  tlie  ingenuity  to  devise  a  mechanism,  however  crude, 
for  its  acconipjisliment?  \  similar  situation  confronted  those 
who  first  undertook  the  construction  of  the  eteam  engine,  and 
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wi'  sliiill  I'ndeavor  to  profit  by  their  example.  At  this  point  I 
shun  nijiko  no  attempt  to  show  how  the  mechanism  proposed  roa? 

be  siibstitiitpd  fur  the  one  at  present  in  oiHTdlioii,  iU;oniing  it 
bpst  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  that  matter  to  the  following 
cliaptfr. 

'i"ln'  iHwhnnism  I  propose  has  eight  different  features,  and 
niav  ronveniently  be  expounded  in  eight  sections,  cuucemed 
Willi  till-  following  topi<M: 

( I )  I'lililif  ownership  of  the  moans  of  production.  Retention 
iif  ]\\r  u:rj.'  systoni  and  abolition  of  profit. 

(31  OruMiiization  of  a  system  of  distribution,  whereby  supply 
of,  :\iiil  ilrtiKind  for,  products  may  be  adjusted. 

(:i|  Urjiiinization  of  a  national  labor  exchange,  whereby  supply 
■  ■r.  iiiLd  di'iuand  for,  labor  may  be  adjusted. 

( 1)  Orfianization  of  an  inspection  system,  whereby  theqaolitj) 
iif  |ii'i<tliirls  tiiuy  be  maintained  at  a  delinite  standard.         ^^^ 

(,■)(    Aiii'ltmiion  of  liibor  to  production, 

(())    (*r;:iiiu;(iifion  of  invention. 

(7)    Old  -.i-xc  in^.ininco. 

(S)    It.dV.nu  of  ...lu.'ntion. 

Tlic  t'vstern  tn  he  I'liicidated  under  these  ei^ht  headings  I 
shall  rnll  i"iiih>rnirii  ((!r.  srav  =  all :  Kpartui  =  to  riiif),  because 
it  invol^w  tin-  eoutro!  of  Iiutii;iu  aclivifies  in  the  interest  of  all. 

Soilion  (1)  T\u-  fnun.liilion  of  piiiilncracv  i.s  siniplv  the 
!!0(ialisiu  of  Marx  and  his  ci^wnrkcrs.  All  industries  capable 
of  lieinL'  converted  into  numnpnlies  ure  so  converted,  and  title 
to  tlie  inciins  of  prndnctinn  ;ip|>etlaininj.'  tlicroto  vested  in  the 
troviTiniiCTit  —  Ihat  is,  in  the  people  — the  irovernniont  being 
Tiicrelv  llicir  inslrinnent ;  local  imlnstriis.  of  course,  to  be 
oMTird  liv  local  ^Tvcrnnu^nts.  national  industries  liv  the  national 
trovcrnment.  Ciii)i1alists  in  control  of  tlm-^o  industries  capable 
of),  ■  ■    ■  ■    ■  ..       - 
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the  laisaez  faire  economista  consistent,  they  would  advocate  such 
a  policy.     Socialism  began  with  democratic  government. 

Section  (2)  It  has  been  ahown  in  a  former  chapter  that  real 
liberty  increases  as  liberty  to  conBume  increases.  But  real  Hh-) 
erty  is  proportional  to  opportunity  for  happiness,  and  as  hapy 
piness  will,  in  general,  be  proportional  to  the  opportunity  for  it, 
an  economic  system  should  stimulate  the  liberty  to  consume  as 
much  as  possible.  Now  the  demand,  or  what  economists  call 
the  effective  demand  is  proportional  to  real,  not  to  legal,  liberty. 
The  man  who  geta  $5.00  a  week  wage  may  have  as  much  legal 
liberty  as  he  who  gets  $50.00,  but  he  has  not,  in  general,  as 
much  real  liberty,  and  his  effective  demand  is  less.  Demand, 
however,  can  lead  to  consumption  only  if  it  is  supplied.  Pro- 
duction is  necessary  to  consumption,  and  in  a  common  sense 
system  it  is  essential  that  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of, 
desiderata  be  adjusted  to  one  another.  We  have  seen  how  com- 
petition accomplishes  this  —  or  rather  fails  to  accomplish  it  — 
resulting  in  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  labor,  reduplication  of 
plants,  failures,  enforced  idleness,  and  crises,  with  their  at- 
tendant ills.  Private  monopoly  does  better.  A  monopoly  like 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  main  distributing  agencies  scat- 
tered throughout  the  territory  it  supplies;  each  of  these  has 
branch  agencies  and  there  is  an  organized  system  of  distribution. 
Reports  of  the  demand  from  these  various  agencies  are  re- 
ceived regularly  by  persons  whose  function  it  is  to  regulate  the 
supply  by  the  demand.  If  the  demand  slackens,  the  supply  is 
made  to  slacken;  if  the  demand  accelerates,  the  supply  is  ac- 
celerated. Thus  production  is  adapted  to  consumption,  there  is 
no  overproduction,  and  one  result  of  competitive  chaos  is  elimi- 
nated. Private  monopoly  has  no  tendency  to  equality  of  dis- 
tribution in  demand,  whereby  the  demand  would  bccoiuc  a  real 
index  of  happiness  output,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  accomplishes 
an  excellent  result — it  adjusts  supply  to  demand,  and  this 
feature  of  private  monopoly  should  be  adopted  by  public 
monopoly. 

The  output  of  every  industry  should  be  controlled  by  an 
organized  department  called  the  Department  of  Output  Regular- 
tloti.  This  dcpartnu'nt  should  bo  in  communication  with  a 
national  system  of  warchousos  or  distributing  agencies.  Its  sole 
function  should  be  to  kfvp  records  of  the  stock  on  hand  of  all 
commo<lities  in  all  distributing  agencies,  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  being  distributed  in  supplying  the  demand.  Through 
the  knowledge  thus  recorded  it  should  regulate  the  rate  of  pro- 
28 
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duction  in  each  industry,  keeping  it  in  constant  adjustment  to 

consumption.  Each  month,  or  quarter,  it  should  call  for  a 
definite  output  from  the  plants  of  the  nation,  and  just  that  out- 
put, ami  no  more,  should  lie  supplied.  Obviously,  a  stock  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  sorernl  months  in  advance  should 
always  be  kept  on  hand  —  a  policy  pursued  by  every  prudent 
storekeeper,  and  esaential  to  the  prompt  filling  of  orders.  In 
the  ease  of  neceesities  tliis  reserve  stoek  should  be  greater  tlian 
in  the  ease  of  other  commodities,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  perishable  commodities,  for  which  an  adapted  system  of  dia- 
tribution  should  be  provided, 

A  single  Distributing  Departnirnt  sliouid  be  organized  whose 
function  should  be  to  distribute  the  output  of  the  plants  of  the 
country  to  the  various  distributing  stations.  Such  an  organ- 
ized department  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labor 
and  dunlication  of  effort.  It  should  be  operated  on  Uie  same 
principle  as  a  commodity  producing  industry  {See  eeotion  5)  ' 
and  possess  a  completely  independent  orfriinixtition.  Both  the 
department  of  output  rcfiulafion  and  that  of  distribution  should, 
of  course,  be  divided  into  subordinuti'  divisions,  corresponding 
to  the  various  departments  into  wliieh  the  industries  of  the 
country  are  divided;  and  the  orjranij^ation  should  bo  such  that 
delays  and  interruptions  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  or- 
ganized system  of  r<',i;nliition,  siidi  a;'  described,  could  re;zulatc 
the  supply  of  practically  all  commodities  to  tlic  demand  for 
them,  just  as  the  Post  Oflice  dciinrtnient  repdatcs  tlie  supply 
of  stamps,  postal  cards,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers, 
etc..  lo  tlic  demand  for  them,  in  all  flic  si\ty-odil  thousand  postal 
distributing  stations  tliroughoiil  the  T^nitcd  States. 

Section  (3)  Ho  long  a.s  men  are  not  at  liberty  to  perpetu- 
ally consume^  so  long  as  tbev  must  produce  — it  is  desir- 
able that  tbev  sliould  be  at  liberty,  as  far  as  possible,  to  engage 
in  that  kind'  of  production  wliieli  suits  best  their  tastes.  Not 
only  is  the  labor  cost  of  desiderata  less  when  the  laborer's  ta.«tes 
are  consulted  in  assigning  liini  his  task,  iuit  be  will  turn  out 
belter  products,  and  at  a  greater  speed,  for  a  man  will  gen- 
erally succeed  best  in  the  kind  of  work  he  likes  the  best.  Hence 
the  greatest  lil>erty  in  choosing  or  changing  their  employment 
should  he  accorded  all  laborers.  To  facilitate  this  a  Nalioval 
Labor  Exrhangr  should  be  organised.  Each  department  of 
government  should  make  periodic  —  say  monthly  —  reports  to 
the  labor  exchange  of  existing  vacancies,  if  any,  specifying 
wages,   prevailing  hours  of  labor,  cliarnrfer  •<(  work,  locatior* 
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etc.  These  reports,  converted  into  properly  classified  lists, 
should  be  published  monthly  by  the  labor  exchange  and  distrib- 
uted, so  that  every  one  in  the  country  could  have  easy  access 
to  them  without  leaving  his  own  town.  Every  poBt  office, 
library,  etc.,  should  receive  copies.  Every  person  qualified, 
whether  employed  or  not,  should  be  entitled  to  apply  for  the 
positions  thus  vacant.  Besides  this  there  should  be  published 
and  distributed  less  frequent  reports  setting  forth  ail  positions 
in  all  departments,  whetlier  vacant  or  not,  so  that  persons  could 
apply  for  positions  not  vacant  with  the  object  of  anticipating 
future  vacancies.  Applications  for  any  or  all  these  positions 
should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  labor  exchange,  and  the  same 
man  should  be  permitted  to  apply  for  as  many  positions  as  he 
chose,  so  that  he  would  have  a  wide  latitude  of  choice  and  a 
better  chance  of  changing  his  occupation  if  that  in  which  he 
was  engaged  failed  to  suit  him.  All  applications  should  be 
filed  in  one  department,  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  adaptation  of  producers  to  their  work.  In  those 
industrial  departments  in  which  the  supply  of,  exceeded  the 
demand  for,  labor  these  applications  would  constitute  a  waiting 
list  from  which  should  be  selected  those  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  death,  retirement,  or  exchange  in,  or  expansion  of, 
the  operating  force.  It  should  be  required  of  every  candidate 
for  a  particular  position  that  he  show  himself  by  examina- 
tion, previous  training,  or  otherwise,  well  fitted  to  fill  it.  To 
each  of  his  various  applications  for  employment  each  candi- 
date should  be  required  to  alfix  one  and  only  one  number,  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (4),  etc.,  called  a  preference  number,  indicating 
whether  the  position  was  his  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  etc., 
choice  among  those  for  which  he  applied,  and  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  amend  these  numbers  at  any  time  he  pleased.  Of 
course,  no  candidate  could  apply  for  a  position  which  he  did  not 
prefer  to  the  one  held  bv  him  at  the  time  of  his  application, 
or  amendment  thereof.  Of  several*  candidates  shown  to  be 
fitted  for  any  position  that  one  sliould  be  selected  whose  prefer- 
ence nundier  was  the  lowest.  If  several  were  equally  low,  the 
selection  between  them  should  be  by  lot,  precedence  of  filing, 
or  by  sotne  other  method  shown  by  experience  to  be  better  than 
these.  In  those  industrial  departments  in  which  the  demand 
for,  exceeded  tlie  supply  of,  labor  there  would  be  no  waiting 
list,  or  only  for  certain  positions.  The  mode  of  filling  these 
vacancies  will  be  considered  under  section  (5). 

Under  competition  there  is  no  more  provision  for  adjusting 
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the  BTipply  of,  to  tlie  demand  for,  labor  than  in  the  case  of 

cnniinoiiitips.  Evervtliing  is  left  to  chance.  A  luan  miih-t  do 
the  best  he  can.  If  he  loses  hie  position  he  ciUBt  either  obtaui 
another  one  through  the  influence  of  friends  —  often  Home- 
tliinsr  he  ilnes  not  want  —  or  go  wandering  about  "looking  for 
a  job,"  pl:i(]  if  he  can  get  anj-thing.  He  does  not  know  v/hat 
position;*  throughout  the  country  are  vacant,  nor  do  thttsc  who 
dt'Bire  jKirtiiular  services  always  know  where  thoj  tain  obtain 
men  to  |)i'ri'omi  them.  In  an  inadequate  manner,  advertieiug 
fulfils  this  function  loeally,  but  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
national  bilior  exchange.  With  the  organization  of  society  into  a 
nuTlianisdi  for  the  production  of  hnnpinesa.  and  tho  cstshlish- 
nicnt  of  a  Ijureau  for  the  purpose  of  deliberately  adapting  a  man'e 
DccHpalion  to  his  powers  and  preferences,  far  more  real  liberty 
would  be  gained  by  the  average  laborer  —  that  ie  the  people  — 
than  wa-s  gained  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  serfdom  and  the 
establishuiint  of  so-called  frc«  labor.  Real  liberty  vas  donbtlees, 
in  the  end,  increased  by  this  step,  and  yel  the  curse  of  oompeti- 
tion  immediately  ensuin;;  on  ilic  liberation  of  labor,  set  in  opera- 
tion a  conijK'nsatin;;  influc-ut'c  whicli  hirgclv  neutrolizcd  the  in- 
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A  |>olicv  verv  ditri'rcnt  from  that  which  we  have  propounded 
ill  this  section  is  ofleii  im[iuf.-d  to  socialism.  It  has  been 
sorioiislv  proposed  bv  some  persons  wiio  ajzree  with  the  doc- 
trines of  :\Iar.\  that  Ihc  assiLMiment  of  men  to  their  vocations 
shall  be  determined  —  rot  by  their  own  pi-cference  —  but  by  a 
governmental  commissiou  wliiib  shall  pronounce  upon  their 
qualifications  and  assign  each  liis  place  in  tho  mechanism  of 
social  protluction,  aecordim:  to  its  notions  of  bis  fitness.     This 
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policy  has  no  relation  to  socialism  and  it  is  obviously  uttorly 
repugnant  to  utility.  Some  socialists  may  perhaps  advocate 
it,  but  this  docs  not  make  it  socialism.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  tho  dogmatic  school  takes  violent  exception  to  tliis 
doctrine  nnd  very  justly  points  out  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
mo8t  uncomfortable  condition  of  society.  Blind  beings  —  do 
they  not  recognize  their  own  offspring!'  Of  course  it  would 
make  life  uncomfortable,  but  if  wealth  is  the  object  of  na- 
tional existence,  why  should  wo  scruple  about  comfort?  Do 
we  Dot  defile  our  cities  with  soot  and  vile  effluvia,  pollute  our 
streams,  disfigure  and  destroy  the  beauties  of  nature,  dissipate 
her  re.fourcos,  waste  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  and  even  of 
children,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth?  If  it  ia  worth  while  to  sac- 
rifice s!o  much  to  Mammon,  why  should  we  feel  delicacy  in 
sacrificing  a  little  more?  The  motto  of  the  commercial  moral- 
ist of  the  day  is  "  business  before  pleasure,"  and  in  this  so- 
called  socialistic  policy  such  a  motto  is  consistently  applied. 
We  sacrifice  most  things  now  to  business,  why  not  sacrifice 
men's  inclination  to  a  vocation  as  well?  If  it  is  sensible  to 
sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means  once,  then  it  is  sensible  to  do 
so  twice,  thrice,  or  any  number  of  times.  The  motto  of  the 
utilitarian  is  "pleasure  before  business,"  although  not  neces- 
sarily antecedent  thereto,  lie  therefore  always  considers  the 
end  before  the  means,  and  instead  of  sacrificing  men's  inclina- 
tions to  business,  sacrifices  business  to  their  inclinations.  He 
lets  men  determine  their  own  vocations  instead  of  letting  busi- 
nes,s  determine  them.  The  policy  here  criticised  is  not  only 
not  socialistic,  but  it  is  a  typical  product  of  tho  dogmatic 
school  and  in  harmony  with  its  theory  and  practice. 

Section  (()  A  third  department  of  government  should  com- 
prise a  iiureow  of  Insppction  whose  function  should  l>e  to  keep 
the  quality  of  all  prmluctw  at  a  required  standard.  Its  agente 
stiouhl  be  in  every  government  plant  and  should  be  held  jointly 
responsilile  with  the  directors  of  that  plant  for  the  quality  of 
the  product  there  turned  out;  so  that  if  the  consumer  found 
it  otherwise  than  as  represented  the  responsibility  would  be 
at  once  fixed.  Of  course,  with  the  abolition  of  capitalism  most 
of  the  temptation  to  the  production  of  inferior  products  would 
be  done  away  with,  and  little  more  would  be  required  than  to 
guard  against  the  effects  of  hasty  work.  For  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  quality  of  products,  premiums  could  be  placed 
upon  such  improvements,  corresponding  to  those  which  gov- 
ernments often  place  upon  the  speed  of  war-vessels.     1q  this 
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maiincT  the  quality  of  all  conimotlities  could  be  mntntaiiicd 
and  improved,  aud  the  purchaser  could  have  c-onfidcnce  in  wliat 
lie  houpht.  Ad\ilteration  would  cease,  ealesinen  conlil  Iw  be- 
lieved, the  necessity  for  each  plant  maintainine  an  infi|>eetion 
bureau  nf  it«  own,  or  at  present  required,  would  be  dispenH-d 
with,  and  the  demorali nation  iuseparuhic  from  eystematic  adul- 
teration, subetitution,  aud  misrepresentation,  would  be  bIjoI- 
if-]\fi\.  Judging  from  the  incomplete  statistics  of  adulteration 
pidilislied,  the  saving  to  the  nation  from  this  source  nlooe 
wonld  be  several  hundred  million  dollars  u  year,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Paving  in  the  health,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  oom- 
iiiuriity.  The  bureau  of  inspection  would  thus  wntrol  tlie 
fjuality  nf  products,  while  the  department  of  output  regula- 
tion wniilrl  cnntrol  their  quantity.  Upon  the  conditiona  under 
capitiili-tir  production  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  We  have 
alrcndy  biii'lly  referred  to  them.  Under  capitalism  cheating  oc- 
curs bcmiiso  there  is  profit  to  be  made  by  cheating  —  there  ia 
a  virhinl  prctiiiuiu  upon  it  — with  hmunn  nature  as  it  is  then 
can  we  {'\pi'ct  iinvtliiii;:  dilTcrout?  (lOvernment  inspection  of 
the  prodiuis  of  ]>riv,itc  numopolv  would  be  ;in  expensive  and 
doLibffiil  <'\pi'dicnt,  wiii.li  would'  but  tempt  capitalists  to  cor- 
ruption in  liu'ir  rlTorf  In  .-vadc  the  objects  of  ius|)ection. 

The  <],'iiMrtmeTit>  ..f  (uitpul  re^ndation.  of  distribution,  the 
labor  CNilMinu'c.  and  tbe  inspeclinn  bureau,  have  been  but 
hrieflv  mid  iiroa.llv  .!,-eri)ied.  becmise  their  orsjani/ation  is 
quite'  norrnid  au.I  nuuiliar.  It  woulii  be  as  easv  to  or- 
frani;;e  lliese  part^^  of  the  pantncratie  nurhaiiism  as  it  would 
be  to  orf!ani/i'  the  War  dcpartriieut  or  that  of  the  Interior. 
.\nv  skilled  adinini'lriitor  could  aecomplish  it.  UndcT  see- 
tioii  {.-.)  we  ^bidl  describe  a  system  which  U  not  so  familiar 
and  possessinj:  feiilurcM  requirim:  more  specilic  e\position.  It 
is  the  critical  feature  of  the  piiiltn.Tatic  mechanism,  the  "very 
pulse  of  (iie  machine. "  iind  it  is  iiiipnrtant  tliat  its  operating  prin- 
cipU>  should  he  undcrstoi'd.  I  sliall  not  discuss  every  detail. 
nor  nnti<'ipate  everv  (ilijectiou,  but  llie  e.\positi<in  of  the  m-lion 
will.  nevcrllu>K-s.  1„.  mnrc  cninpiele  than  anv  other. 

SiYtion  (r<)  I'.ach  eommodilv  prodiiciuL'  indu^lrv,  or  group 
nf  cInscU-  r.-l!tfed  inaustrie-.  should  constitute  a  separate  depart- 
mcnl  of  poveiuru.'iit.  To  illustiate  the  .irL.'aniwition  of  thes.- 
deparlmctds  1  shall  .les.iihe  one.  whicli  mnv  be  considered 
typical  of  all.  It  m;iv  be  iliscussed  in  two  parts:  (1)  The 
disposition  of  rccei]>ts  and  evpenditures.  (-.>)  The  dispsiti.m 
of  personnel.     In  dcseiibing  tbe  system  I  shall  employ  a  month 
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as  a  unit  of  readjustment,  but  a  unit  consisting  of  a  quarter, 

or  somo  otlier  period,  might  serve  as  well,  or  perhaps  better. 

(1)  Corresponding  to  each  industrial  department  a  sep- 
arate division  of  tlie  Treasury  department  should  be  created, 
controlled  by  a  separate  governing  body  or  board.  The  re- 
cci])ts!  from  the  pale  of  all  coniniodities  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  Treasury,  or  one  of  the  sub-treasuries,  and  duly  credited 
to  the  proper  industrial  department.  The  gross  monthly  re- 
ceipts of  each  department  should  be  divided  into  four  funds. 

(a)  The  expense  fund  —  the  money  properly  creditable  to  the 
operating  expi'nses  of  the  month,  exclusive  of  compensation  to 
personnel,  including  expenditures  for  material,  machinery,  re- 
pairs, insurance,  deterioration,  etc, 

(b)  The  improvement  fimd  —  a  sinking  fund  for  improve- 
ments and  enlargements  of  plant,  the  monthly  amount  of  which 
should  depend  upon  the  fund  already  accumulated,  and  deter- 
minable for  each  month  by  the  local  board  of  improvement. 
This  fund  itself  should  be  divided  into  two.  (1)  A  smaller 
part,  consisting  of  a  predetermined  percentage  of  the  whole,  ex- 
pendable at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  directors,  called  the 
active  fund;  and  (2)  A  larger  part,  expendable  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  improvement,  and  called  the  reserve 
fund, 

(c)  The  iiur  fimd  —  a  tax  levied  on  each  revenue-produc- 
ing department  by  the  government,  for  the  support  of  those  de- 
pajtmcnts  which  have  no  independent  means  of  support,  such 
as  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Pension  Office,  etc.  It  should  be 
proportional  to  the  niiniliLT  of  tlie  (wrsonnel,  and  to  the  average 
compensation  prr  capita,  in  each  department.  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  piiljlii-  monopoly  such  a  method  of  taxation  would  be 
a  substitute  for  (lie  present  tariff  and  internal  revenue,  and 
would  be  iiiiK'h  more  (■(jiiiililo.  The  disposition  of  the  fund 
collected  from  taxes  ."limild  of  course  be,  as  at  present,  deter- 
mined by  tile  legi.-'Iatii re. 

(d)  The  wiiiex  fund  —  consisting  of  the  gross  receipts,  Igbs 
funds  (a),  (h),  and  (e),  to  be  distributed  as  compensation  to 
the  personnel  in  the  manner  to  he  hereafter  specified. 

(a)  The  personnel  should  be  divided  into  two  corps:  (A) 
V7a(jr-   earners.      (H)    Directors. 

(A)  The  function  of  the  wage  earners  should  be  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  directors.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  personnel  and  should  be  divided  into  many  classes.  For 
example,   in  suqli  an   industry  as  that  of  steel  making,  they 
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would  consist  of  ordinarv  laborers,  foHndrjmen,  maciiinUtn. 
pnjrini'crB.  parpenterB,  (Irau^htsnicn,  clerks,  ric.  A  repular 
Rcutc  (ir  wa^'L'ti.  corresponding  to  that  established  in  bucIi  a  (]e- 
partmont  us  the  Post  Office,  should  be  iirt-jwrcd.  the  waf^e  of 
nicli  wagi'  earner  being  proportioned  to  the  skill  anil  eiixTi- 
imiT'  rei|uiri'il  of  him — with  tliis  exception,  Umt  li-npth  of 
enrvicv  shnulii  be  doomed  a  factor  and  an  aOvaoce  iiiado  for 
I'flch  yi'tir  tliiit  the  wage  earner  served  the  sttite.  Should  wugw 
fall,  for  mif"ins  hereafter  to  be  specified,  they  would,  of  course, 
fall  bv  Hie  same  percentage  for  all  wngos.  No  wage  varm-r 
Bhoiibl  he  dischargeable  except  upon  written  charges,  as  at  proe- 
enl  iindor  (lie  civil  service.  Proved  wilful  inefllrienoy  nhould 
be  a  groiiiid  for  discharge.  Proved  involuntary  ineffieiency 
S  groiinil  for  decrease  of  wages. 

(IJ)  'I'lu'  directors  should  be  divided  into  one  or  more  chief 
directors,  corresponding  to  the  president  or  general  manager  of 
a  great  eorjmrnlion,  and  various  subordinate  directors  in  c-linrL"' 

of  imnortiinf   divisions  of   the   industry.     Tlir    fuDi-li -f   i:,. 

(]irei'(<'irs  slKiuld  he  to  manage  the  «nrk  of  prndu..-ti..ii  iiii^l 
liiri'ct  the  wage  enrnerf.  They  slinuld  be  required  to  attain 
two  objects:  (1)  Tn  deliver  to  the  liepartment  of  distribu- 
tion Ibe  quantity  of  product  called  for  by  the  regulator  of 
output.  {-)  To  improve  the  efTicieney  of  production  by  the  in- 
troduction nf  labor-Having  niacbinery,  and  economies  in  'di\i* 
sion  of  lalwr.  manipulation,  or  other  details  of  management. 
Corresponding  to  these  two  objects  their  compensation  should 
be  of  two  kin<)s. 

(I)  .1  inn/i'.  as  in  the  case  of  a  wage-earner,  proportioned 
to  the  "kill  'and  experience  required.  This  would  he  as  con- 
stiint  us  any  other  wage.  (3)  Cnnditionnl  compensati-on  de- 
termined iiM  fiilhiws: 

Every  industry  produces  one  or  more  products.  The  aver- 
age time  evpeinled  in  pnidueitig  each  product  is  determinable. 
Call  Ihi.''  Ilie  i,r'«h"-!n;l  tm'\  It  should  be  reported  to  the  gov- 
erning board  of  (lie  deimrtment,  monthly.  If  the  producing 
times  of  the  ^'viTal  pnidiicts  cortnincd  in  (be  output  ho  added 
toother,  and  tlie  same  divid.'d  by  Hie  niimlHT  of  products,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  iivrn'ii-  iirii.fnrliiff  Hi"--  for  the  output  of 
the  induslry.  This  will  U-  a  fuuctiim  of  Ihe  average  productive 
capacity.  On  the  i1ale  u[ion  wliieli  any  director  as,sumeB  olTice 
the  average  producing  Itiiie  ..^houbl  be  mnsideT-ed  that  reeorrled 
nt  the  last  Tuontlily  report.  Now  in  addition  to  bis  wage,  each 
dirwtor  should   receive  compensation  whose  amount  is  condi- 
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tioacd  upoD  the  decrease  in  the  average  producing  time  since 
he  entered  office.  If  this  time  increaeea,  of  course,  he  receives 
only  his  wage;  if  the  arts  and  economies  of  production  con- 
tinually improve  —  as  they  should  do  —  the  producing  time 
will  decreasG,  and  his  conditional  compensation  will  be  greater 
the  longer  lie  holds  office,  and  the  more  successful  he  is  in  pro- 
moting improvement  in  the  arts  and  in  industnaJ  organization. 
The  conditional  compensation  of  the  chief  directors  should  be 
greater  than  for  tlieir  subordinates,  and  should,  in  fact,  be 
graded  according  to  the  importance  of  each  man  as  a  factor  in 
production.  It  should  be  great  enough  in  every  case  to  afford 
a  keen  incentive  to  every  director  to  expend  his  zeal  and  in- 
genuity in  diminishing  the  average  producing  time  —  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  production.  The  precise  manner  in  which 
the  shortening  of  the  producing  time  is  made  to  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  producer  will  be  explained  presently.  Each  direc- 
tor on  first  assuming  office  should  receive  only  his  wage,  because 
conditional  compensation  should  be  a  recompense  for  service 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  production,  and  no  man  who  had 
not  rendered  such  service  would  be  entitled  to  it.  The  award 
of  conditional  compensation  in  the  manner  specified  is  no  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  principle  of  awarding  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered.  Improvement  in  the  arts  is 
something  useful  to  society,  just  as  bricks,  or  bolts,  or  horse- 
shoes are  useful  to  society;  and  just  as  those  who  produce  bricks, 
or  bolts,  or  horseshoes  for  society  are  compensated  in  proportion 
to  tiie  amount  of  tliose  conimodities  which  they  respectively  pro- 
duce, so  those  who  produce  improvements  in  the  arts  for  society 
should  be  compensated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment tliey  produce. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  their  fmictions  the  directors  have  power 
io  direct  the  labors  of  all  wage  earners  during  working  hours, 
to  readjust  the  character  of  tlielr  employment  as  much  as 
they  deem  necessary  within  the  industry,  and  they  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  active  portion  of  the  improvement  fund. 
They  have  no  power  of  discharge,  or  alteration  of  wage  except 
upon  written  charges  to  a  civil  service  board ;  they  must  keep 
tlie  hours  of  labor  of  all  wage  earners  equal,  or  introduce  in- 
equality only  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
tiiey  have  only  an  advisory  power  in  determining  how  the 
hours  of  lalmr  of  the  operating  force,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  month. 

It  is  clear  tfiat  by  this  expedient  we  have  accomplished  tffO 
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objects:  (1)  We  have  supplied  the  directors  of  industry  with 
an  incentive  to  improve  the  arts  —  the  same  incentive  fur- 
nished by  profit,  viz.,  increased  compensation  conditioned  upon 
success  in  improving  said  arts,  and  (2)  We  have  altered  their 
incentive  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor  of  wage  earners  into 
one  to  dimimsh  them  —  thus  making  the  interest  of  directors 
and  wage  earners  identical  instead  of  antagonistic;  and  with 
wages,  neither  director  nor  wage  earner  should  have  anything 
to  do,  this  being  fixed  by  law.  Having  thus  made  tlie  interest 
of  laborer  and  director  of  labor  identical,  is  it  possible  to  make 
that  of  both  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  thus 
abolishing  the  one  remaining  industrial  antagonism  —  that  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller?  There  is  but  one  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  —  that  of  diminishing  the  price  of  commodities 
as  their  producing  time  diminishes.  This,  of  course,  would 
benefit  consumers,  but  would  it  not  be  a  harm  to  producers  by 
diminishing  the  wage  fund?  We  propose  to  show  that  under 
any  but  abnormal  conditions  it  would  not;  and  under  condi- 
tions where  it  would,  only  temporary  inconvenience  would 
result. 

On  first  assuming  the  management  of  any  industry,  the  gov- 
erning board,  after  an  analysis  of  production,  should  determine 
the  producing  time  of  all  products.  Call  the  time  so  deter- 
mined the  initial  producing  time.  The  initial  prices  should 
be  fixed  in  conformity  therewith.  To  make  plain  the  subse- 
quent mode  of  operation  in  a  commodity  producing  industry, 
T  shall  describe  the  precise  procedure  for  a  sample  industry, 
but  to  simplify  the  explanation  shall  assume  that  its  output 
consists  of  but  one  commodity,  and  that  only  two  classes  of 
wasre  earners  are  engaged  in  its  production. 

Assume  that  the  directors  of  all  industries  receive  from  the 
r(»gulator  of  output  on  the  first  of  each  month  a  requisition 
which  shall  specify  what  commodities,  and  what  quantity  there- 
of, shall  be  produced  and  delivered  to  the  distributor  for  the 
month  next  but  one  following.  Thus  on  the  1st  of  May  the 
requisition  which  shall  determine  the  output  for  June  would 
be  received.  Suppose  the  directors  of  the  sample  industry  to 
receive  such  a  report  on  May  1st,  19 — ,  requiring  that  they 
deliver  to  the  distributors  by  July  1st,  1,020,000  of  the  com- 
modity which  they  produce. 

Under  these  conditions  there  are  six  different  possibilities  all 
of  which  should  be  considered.  (a)  Any  desired  increase  in 
the  personnel  can  be  secured  through  the  labor  exchange,     (b) 
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It  cannot.  An  industry  in  condition  (a)  may  be  called  in  a 
supplied  condition;  one  in  condition  (b)  in  an  unsu-pplied 
condition.  Under  each  of  these  conditions  three  cafics  should 
he  discuBBcd.  The  output  required  for  the  month  of  Juno 
will  be  either  (1)  Greater  than  the  amount  which  can  be  <ie- 
livered  by  the  operating  force  without  increase  in  the  hours 
iif  labor  beyond  the  standard  time  (See  p.  445)  for  June,  (_'Z) 
I'^jual  to  the  amount,  or  (3)  Less  than  the  amount.  Let  us 
call  an  industry  Bubjeet  to  the  first  condition  overstimulated, 
that  subject  to  the  second  unstimulated,  and  that  subject  to 
the  third  understimiUaied.  This  exhausts  all  possibilities,  and 
if  the  industrial  mechanism  we  propose  is  so  constructed  oa  to 
automatically  adjust  itself  to  each  and  all  of  these  conditions, 
then  it  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  except  by  a  social  convul- 
sion such  as  would  wreck  any  system  proposable.  As  tlie  ad- 
vance in  the  arts  will  diminish  the  price  of  commodities  with- 
out diminishing  nominal  wages,  consumption,  and  therefore 
demand,  will  be  stimulated  more  and  more,  and  the  normal 
condition  of  an  industry  will  be  one  of  overstimulation.  That 
is,  on  the  introduction  of  the  pantocratic  system  into  any  com- 
munity (a)l  would  be  the  normal  condition  of  industry,  and 
in  the  later  stages  (b)l.  Under  any  conditions,  unstimulated 
and  understimulated  industriew  would  be  exceptional. 

Let  U8  consider  each  case  in  order,  and  first  lot  us  assume 
the  sample  industry  to  be  in  the  condition  represented  by 
(a)l. 

(a)l.  The  problems  which  the  directors  have  to  solve  are 
(1)  How  to  fill  the  requisition,  i.  e.  how  to  supply  the  demand, 
with  the  least  labor  cost,  and  (2)  How  to  adjust  the  price  to 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  number  of  workmen,  so  that  price 
and  hours  of  labor  shall  both  diminish.  Tinder  the  conditions 
represented  by  (a)l  both  of  these  ends  many  be  attained  by 
a  mode  of  procedure  adaptable  to  all  commodity  producing  in- 
dustries, and  with  slight  alterations  to  all  industries.  This  mode 
of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  information  needed  by  the  directors  and  the  governing 
board  in  guiding  their  policy  is  provided  by  the  monthly  re- 
port required  of  every  industry.  The  report  of  the  sample  in- 
dustry for  the  month  of  April,  issued  May  1st,  would,  among 
other  information,  include  the  following:  (Specific  data  are 
furnished  in  order  to  make  the  explanation  clear.) 
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No.  of  wage-earners  of  Class  1  receiving  a  nominal  wage  of  $94.64  per 

month    1,000 

No.  of  wage-earners  of  Class  2  receiving  a  nominal  wage  of  $78.78  per 

month    4,000 

Total  commodities  produced  in  April 1,000,000 

Average  duration  of  a  day's  labor 6  hours,  4  minutes 

Total  time  spent  in  producing  1,000,000  commodities,  47,320,000  minutes 
Producing  time  for  April 47.32  minutes 

The  report  for  March  1st  would  contain  the  following: 

Producing  time  for  February 47.872  minutes 

From  this  information  can  be  calculated,  in  the  first  place, 
the  decrease  in  producing  time  for  two  months:  47.872  - 
47.32  =  .552  minutes.  One  assumption,  and  a  sufficiently  safe 
one,  is  now  necessary  to  adjust  the  industry  to  the  task  re- 
quired in  June,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  if  the  assumption 
proves  erroneous,  the  system  is  not  disturbed  (p.  455).  It 
is  assumed  that  the  average  decrease  in  the  producing  time  be- 
tween May  1st  and  July  1st  will  be  equal  to  that  between 
March  1st  and  May  1st.  Tliat  is,  it  is  assumed  that  the  pro- 
ducing time  will  diminish  as  much  in  one  month  as  in  another 
closely  contiguous  thereto.  If  this  assumption  be  sound,  the 
5,000  wage  earners  who  produced  1,000,000  commodities  in 
April  in  47,320,000  minutes,  will  in  June,  if  they  work  the 
same  length  of  time,  produce  1,011,800  commodities.  Now,  if 
they  should  work  the  same  length  of  time  in  June  as  in 
April,  the  whole  gain  resulting  from  the  decreased  producing 
time  would  go  to  the  consumer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
worked  only  just  long  enough  to  produce  the  1,000,000  com- 
modities which  they  produced  in  April,  the  whole  gain  would 
go  to  the  producer.  How  then  shall  we  divide  the  advantage 
derived  from  improvement  in  the  arts  between  producer  and 
consumer?  Tliis  is  accomplished  by  a  device  which  I  shall 
call  the  induMrial  corfficient.  Normally  it  would  be  fractional. 
The  best  value  for  the  industrial  coefficient  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted apriari.  Experience  alone  can  determine  it,  and  it  prob- 
ably should  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  Let  us  assume  that 
in  May,  19 — ,  it  is  |.  If  now  we  multiply  the  assumed  gain 
in  producing  time  by  this  fraction  we  shall  obtain  the  product 
.138  and  this  number,  instead  of  .552,  will  be  used  to  determine 
the  number  of  commodities  to  be  produced  by  the  5,000  work- 
men in  June.  That  is,  they  will  be  required  to  labor  such 
time  as  will  suffice  to  produce  1,002,920  commodities.  Call 
this  the  standard  number  of  commodities  for  June.    It  is  ob- 
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tained  by  multiplying  the  assumed  gala  in  producing  time  by 
the  industrial  coelticient,  subtracting  the  product  so  obtained 
from  the  producing  time  for  April,  and  dividing  the  remainder 
into  the  time  required  to  produce  the  April  output. 

Thus  in  June  the  number  of  minutes  labor  required  of  each 
wage  earner  will  be  about  9,381,  which  ie  equivalent  to  six 
hours,  one  minute  per  day,  a  decrease  since  April  of  three 
minutes  per  day  in  hours  of  labor.  This  is  called  the  standard 
time  for  June  in  tlie  sample  industry;  that  is,  the  standard 
time  is  the  number  of  minutes  per  day  or  per  month  required 
to  produce  the  standard  number  of  commodities.  But  1,020,- 
000  commodities  were  called  for,  and  this  only  accounts  tor 
1,002,9^0.  Hence,  17,080  commodities  must  be  produced  by 
other  laborers.  The  number  of  laborers  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, assuming  for  aimplicity  that  none  were  added  May  1st, 
can  be  discovered  by  the  proportion : 

1,002,020  :  5,000  : :  17,080  :  X 
X  in  this  case  is  85.  The  kind  of  workmen  to  be  secured  must 
be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  directors,  since  they  know 
what  kind  are  required,  but  they  will  probably  be  of  the  same 
kind  and  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  those  already  em- 
ployed, viz.,  one  of  class  (1)  to  every  four  of  class  (2).  That 
is,  of  the  85  now  men,  17  will  be  of  class  (1)  and  118  of  class 
(2).  One  month  will  then  be  available  to  obtain  the  new  men 
through  the  labor  exchange.  It  may  happen  that  some  of  the 
wage  earners  in  the  sample  industry  will,  in  the  meantime, 
withdraw  to  other  industries,  but  by  having  a  month's  leeway 
all  these  inter-industrial  adjustments  should  take  place  with 
the  minimum  disturbance  of  industry,  all  men  reporting  for 
work  at  their  new  places  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  not 
leaving  their  old  until  the  last  of  the  month,  unless  they  re- 
quire time  to  traverse  the  distance  from  their  old  to  their  new 
place  of  employment.  Of  course,  inter-indu.strial  exchanges  of 
wage  earners  could  take  place  at  other  times,  but  industry 
would  suffer  least  disturbance  by  having  the  principal  change 
come  at  definite  periods.  Thus  a  means  is  provided  for  ab- 
sorbing new  wage  earners  into  an  industry  who  will  enter  it 
under  the  same  favorable  conditions  of  wages  and  hours  as 
those  already  there ;  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  the  demand 
shall  he  supplied. 

The  mode  of  making  the  prodiirrr  gain  by  a  decrease  in  the 
producing  time  is  now  obvious.     Next  let  us  see  how  the  con- 
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sumer  is  to  gain  by  it.  How  shall  the  price  be  adjusted  tt 
give   him   hia  share  in  the  itidustrial  advaaoo? 

It  sliould  be  the  function  of  the  governing  hnanl  to  fii 
priufs.  These,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  total  expense, 
and  this  will  be  the  Bum  of  the  expenses  attributable  to  the 
four  fiuuis  (a),  fb).  (c).  (d)  ;  that  attributabie  to  fiimla  (h) 
ami  (c)  evidently  being  very  alight  compared  to  that  ftir  fund; 
(a)  anil  (d).  The  price  for  June  need  not  be  fixed  until 
Julv  1st,  by  which  time  the  following  information  will  be 
a\ai!ibk 

Iitpeii-ip  per  coinmodity  for  June  nttribututile  to  fund  (a)  .  .  Ifl.TS  cents 
FTppn-t  I  ir  i-umnxxliti  for  Juno  attributjible  to  fund  (b)  . ,  OO.TO  crnta 
tipeu  V  ppT  rammodit)'  fur  June  attributable  to  fund   (c)  ..   00.30  cents 

■^um  ZO.TS  cenO 

To  this  must  be  added  the  main  expense  —  that  attributable 

to  the  Wiifii's  fnnil : 

No.   of  wiiKi-oarncru   of  Class    (1)  — 1,017   at  a  wage  of 

«!I4.04    |)iT   Miiintli $  96,248.88 

No,   of   wat'i'-i'nriHTs   of  Cla».s    (2)  —  4,0()8   at   a   wage  of 

?78.78   p<T  ni-mth 3-20,4:7.04 

Compersiitinn  of  Dirc^'tor.s  (assumcii  4  per  cent  of  eompen- 

satior  of  Hrt.;f-Piirncrs) 16.COfl.04 

Sum    *4:(:j..-ii!4.96 

Diviilinf.'  this  toliil  wasie^  fund  liy  l,n-.'O.OnO,  the  number  of 
coiinuoditii's  iiT-ndiiird  in  June,  the  ([iinfii'nt  is  42. "lO  cents  per 
cominoditv.  Tlif  lohil  exiirnsc  is  then  ■l-^:')0  +  30.75  =  G;!.:*5 
centH.  This  is  the  jiriie  at  whicli  tlic  whole  l,0?n.000  com- 
niddifies  ari>  dcliviTrd  to  the  distributor  at  the  works.  The 
price  (o  tlie  consniiirr  is  this  simi.  plus  flic  cost  of  distribution 
calcuiat.'d  in  tlic  s;uiic  iiuiimcT. 

The  expense  in  April  woidd  appear  in  the  report  of  May  1st. 
The  expense  ])er  e.inunodity  allriliutalile  to  fund  (a)  would 
normally  be  jrrcatcr  than  I'or  dune,  because  this  fund  f;ocs  for 
services  and  supplies,  and  tlfse  are  constantly  cheapening 
throuirh  the  same  pmeiss  as  that  liv  which  the  commoditv  of 
the  sample  liidiwtrv  ehca|«'us.  Tlius.  tlic  fall  in  the  price  of 
conutiodities  |irodii(cd  bv  anv  iiidu-^trv  will  he  a  function,  not 
alone  of  tlii>  deiriMse  in  the  |>ro,hU'iu-  time  in  that  industry, 
but  in  all  indu-lric^  fcoui  wliieli  it  draws  its  supplies  of  raw 
material,  maebiiiery.  i>li-..  or  whose  services  it  requires  in  any 
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capacity.  The  expense  per  commodity  attributable  to  fundfi 
(b)  and  (c)  would  normally  also  be  slightly  larger  for  April 
than  for  June,  but  for  Bimplicity  we  ahall  assume  that  they  arc 
the  same.  The  April  expense  per  commodity  then  would  be 
something  like  this: 

Kxp^Dse  ppr  commodily  attributable  to  fund   (a) 20.00  cphIh 

ExpeDHC  per  coniiTKHlity  nttributaMp  to  fund   (li) 00.70  eentH 

Expense  per  eommodity  attributable  to  fund   {c} 00.30  centn 

Sum 21,00  cents 

To  this  the  wages  fund  should  be  added. 

1,000  wage-earners  at  S!'4.fi4  per  month t  94.640.00 

4,000  wugfi-earners  at  $78,78  per  month 315,120.00 

CompcniiHtion  of  Directors  {4  per  cent  of  compeiwation  of 

wage-earners)    10,300.40 

Sum    8426,150,40 

Dividing  by  1,000,000,  the  number  of  commodities,  we  get 
48,Cl,'i  cents  as  the  expense  per  commodity  attributable  to  fund 
(d).  Adding  this  to  the  other  expenses,  wo  have  81  +  43.61.5  = 
63.615  cents  as  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  is  delivered 
to  the  distrihutor  in  April.  Comparing  this  with  the  price  in 
June,  we  see  that  it  litis  fallen  00.,1()5  cents  in  two  months,  a 
gain  to  the  consumer  of  about  00,6%.  To  make  these  same 
calculations  for  any  industry  is  nrier(.'ly  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

All  fiscal  transiictions  between  the  various  industrial  depart- 
ments, whori'by  the  accounts  of  each  with  the  others  are  ad- 
justed, would  bo  carried  on  between  the  respective  governing 
boards.  Tn  other  words,  all  such  transactions  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  Treasury  department,  and  with  them  neither  the 
directors  nor  the  wage  earners  of  any  industry  would  he  con- 
cerned. Their  whole  attention  would  be  fncusscd  on  the  prob- 
lems of  production,  the  resulting  fiscal  transfers  being  removed 
from  their  consideration. 

Although  normally  the  expense  per  commodity,  as  calcu- 
lated by  the  method  explained  above,  will  fall  —  in  excep- 
tional cases  it  will  rise.  In  any  given  industry,  the  rise  may 
he  due  to:  (1)  Bad  management  in  the  industry  itself,  where- 
by the  producing  time  increases  instead  of  decreasing:  (2) 
Bad  management  in  industries  from  which  supplies  are  drawn: 
or  (3)  Tlie  exhaustion  of  natural  resources  upon  which  the 
given  industry  depends  for  its  raw  materials:  that  is,  the  usual 
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nnlcr  of  tilings  may  he  reversed,  and  the  law  of  diminichinp  re- 
turn!' of  labor  operate  to  incTcase  the  labor  cost  of  ootnnioJt- 
ties  rriorc  effectively  than  the  law  of  increBsine  rftums  can 
npernte  to  diminish  it.  Whenever,  from  any  of  these  caas«B, 
the  labor  cost  of  a  commodity  increases,  llie  price,  euh-ulat^  as 
we  have  indicated,  will  rise  instead  of  fall,  and  this  ia  just 
what  it  sliould  do  to  niaiutain  the  industry  in  a  position  of 
self-sup|)ort,  BePides  fluctuations  from  the  causes  iiii'ntionpd, 
slight  fluctuations  would  perhaps  occur  from  another  cause. 
The  espcnse  fund  (fund  a)  will,  if  Uie  syBtem  of  bookkeoninf; 
is  defective,  fluctuate  considerably,  because  repairs,  additions, 
and  other  sources  of  expense,  are  not  uniformly  dintribiitM 
fhroiijjhoiit  the  year;  and  were  this  not  allowi'd  for,  incoa- 
venient  fluctuations  in  prices  would  result.  With  a  scientific 
system  of  bookkeeping,  however,  such  lack  of  uuifomiitT  can 
be  equalized,  and  the  share  of  the  total  expense  properly  at- 
tributable to  each  commodity  for  each  month  ndjunled  in  such 
11  manner  as  to  avoid  inconvenient  fluctuations.  The  devices 
for  accntiiplishinfr  this  are  not  suited  to  explanation  here,  but 
are  snflieiently  fainilinr  to  those  who  iiro  concerned  with  tlie 
technicalities  of  bookkeeping. 

We  thus  see  how,  under  the  conditions  postulated,  the  sam- 
ple industr}'  would  conduct  itself  on  the  reci'i[it  of  the  report 
of  the  regulator  of  output  embodying  tlie  dctiuind  of  the  na- 
tion. If  it  continued  in  condition  (a)  1,  this  same  procedure 
would  be  repeated  each  month,  the  industry  growing  with  the 
demand  which  it  was  called  upon  to  supjily.  If  it  did  not 
continue  in  condition  (a)l,  it  would  revert  to  one  of  the 
other  <onditions  mentioned  on  jiagc  -li:!,  ivliich  will  bo  dis- 
cussed in  their  order. 

The  reason  why  any  industry  f!ie  demand  for  whose  products 
is  snlficient,  can  continuously  increase  the  benefit  accniing  both 
to  consumer  and  producer  is  obvious.  It  is  beeanse  the  price 
can  he  lowered,  thus  bencfiling  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  commodities  to  be  pro<Uiecd  so  increased 
as  to  keep  wages  as  high  as  before,  because,  thougli  the  price 
per  commodity  is  less,  the  number  of  commodities  sold  is  more. 
Now  if  the  arts  are  advancini;.  every  overstiinulated  industry 
while  steadily  lowering  prices  will,  a't  the  same  time,  sliorteii 
the  hours  of  lab.ir  and  absorb  the  imcmployed.  This  reacts 
on  all  industries:  increasing  the  consumption  per  capita  of 
those  alri'ady  iriipioyed,  and  at  the  same  time  converting  non- 
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producers  into  producers  and  thus  increasiiig  their  consump- 
tion per  capita. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  consider  that  the  fall  in  price  and 
reduction  of  hours  we  have  cited  in  our  specific  example  is  in- 
signiticant,  but  if  he  will  make  a  slight  calculation  he  can  as- 
sure himself  that  the  same  rate  of  advance  in  all  industries 
would  in  ten  years  (1)  Abaorb  a  greater  army  of  uncmployet! 
than  any  nation  ever  had.  (2)  Increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  every  dollar  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  (3)  Decrease  the  hours 
of  labor  about  thirty  per  cent-  Thus  it  would  increase  by 
nearly  one-third  the  real  wages  of  every  wage  earner,  and  if  the 
hours  of  labor  had  originally  been  nine  a  day,  they  would,  In 
the  ten  years,  fail  to  about  six  and  a  quarter.  Moreover  there 
would  be  no  army  of  unwilling  unemployed.  Such  a  rate  of 
improvement,  if  maintained  for  a  single  generation,  would  make 
every  menibor  of  the  community  well-to-do,  and  reduce  the  work- 
ing day  to  about  three  hours.  Of  courBe,  the  example  given  is 
but  an  example,  but  it  is  doubtless  an  taider  rather  than  an  over 
estimate  of  what  the  conversion  of  polities  into  a  branch  of 
technology  would  do  for  humanity. 

From  the  example  given  it  will  be  clear  why  no  provision  is 
made  for  any  general  advance  in  wages  in  any  industry.  Tt 
would  be  useless,  since  a  general  rise  in  nominal  wages  would 
not  in  itself  raise  the  real  wages  of  any  one.  The  system  pro- 
posed, however,  by  constantly  diminishing  prices  while  holding 
nominal  wages  constant,  increases  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  thus  continuously  raises  the  real  v;ages  of  every 
wage  earner  in  the  com/niinitij,  and  this  dmuHaneously  tcitli 
a  decrease  in  his  hours  of  labor. 

{a)2.  An  industry  is  unstimulated  if  the  demand  for  its 
products  is  just  that  which  is  required  to  occupy  the  personnel 
already  employed  by  it  for  the  standard  time,  i.  e.  for  the  num- 
ber of  hours  and  no  more  which  they  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  work  had  the  industry  been  overstimulated.  Thus  in 
the  example  cited,  had  the  sample  industry  been  called  upon  to 
supply  l.OOa.ftSO  commodities  in  June  instead  of  1,0'.>0,000,  it 
would  have  bren  unstimulated.  In  this  case  the  price  and  the 
hours  of  labor  will  fall  just  as  in  {a)l  but  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  the  personnel.      Otherwise  all  is  as  in  (a)l. 

(a)3.  In  overstimulated  and  unstimulated  industries  the 
normal  fall  in  price  of  commodities  is  due  to  two  main  Ciiuses: 
(1)  The  decrease  of  expense  per  commodity  due  to  fund  (a) 
attributable   to   advance   in    related    industries.     (2)   The    de- 
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crease  per  commodity  (t\ie  to  fund  (d)  attributable  to  advance 
ill  ilie  iiiiliistry  itself,  bntli  resulfinj;  from  increase  in  tfar  pro- 
ductive power  per  capita.  In  undCTstimulated  industries  only 
tlie  firet  of  these  causes  of  n  diminished  price  is  operative,  be- 
cause the  demand  is  insullicient  to  canfte  each  operative  to  in- 
crease liin  production.  Ilenec  for  imderstimuiat^d  iiidu^nps 
the  price  should  be  determined  as  in  the  case  of  OTerstimttlated 
and  unsliniulated  ones  so  fur  as  it  is  attributable  to  famls  (a), 
{h),  and  (c)  — but  that  part  of  the  price  per  commndity  at- 
tributable to  fund  (d)  should  remain  stationary,  that  is,  it  alioulil 
he  precisely  aa  in  tlie  month  proccfiing.  Thus  in  underetimil'- 
lated  industries  prices  will  not  fall  as  rapidly  as  in  otheni. 

As  tlie  demand  in  such  industries  can  be  supplied  by  lest 
than  the  standard  labor  time,  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  en- 
gaped  in  the  industry  will  diminish;  their  wage  will  also  di- 
minish, because  after  paying  the  expenses  attributable  to  funds 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  there  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  the  nomintl 
wage.  In  this  ease  all  wages  are  diminished  pro  rni'i.  Other- 
wis-e  all  is  as  in  (ii)l.  It  mny  lie  d.^omril  hy  so„,r  ,-,iti,-  ., 
fault  in  the  svsli'iu  that  there  is  not  some  ])rovision  to  prevent 
the  decline  of  wages  in  an  iiTidcrstiimdiiteil  indiistrt-,  but  any 
such  provision  wouhl  be  a  bnii  ■ — not  a  good  feature.  An  in- 
crease in  the  price  miirlit  be  such  a  provision  or  it  might  not, 
hut  in  any  case  it  wouM  lie  an  incorrect  policy.  The  proper 
response  to  uuikc  to  umh'istiundntion  is  not  Increase  in  price, 
hut  deerea.=e  in  pei'souTicI,  and  this  would  tiike  place  automati- 
cnlly.  For  every  nnderstiuuilafcd  indusirv  there  would,  in  any 
normal  condition  of  sociciv,  be  nianv  Hint  were  oversti inula tccl, 
and  if  wages  continued  to  fall,  wage  caruiT'^  woidd  —  without 
anv  hrenk  in  producliou  or  iutemieiHati'  period  of  imi'uiploy- 
ment  — withdraw  from  undcrstimuhitcl  iiulustvies  to  ovcrstiiiiii- 
latcd  ones.  This  would  he  accompH>lud  witlii>ui  difficulty  or 
hitch  through  the  labor  c-xchange.  In  otlier  words,  the  laljorers 
would  di.'^eharge  iliemsfh-ai.  not  into  an  unemployed  condition, 
as  in  the  competitive  system,  hut  directly  into  iin  overstimulated 
industry.  Tn  fact,  under  all  coudiiions.  labor  will  tend  to  flow 
from  imderstimuhdeil  to  overstimulated  iudustrii's  hv  a  never- 
failing  law  of  human  iiiTfure  —  that  of  self-interest.  '  Thus  anv 
industry  would  adjust  it^.'lf  au(oiuafic;,llv  to  local  undcrstinni- 
lation.  for  the  decrease  in  personnel  would  leave  the  avnihihle 
wages  fund  to  he  divided  among  fewer  wage  earners  —  the  wajjes 
would  return  to  their  nominal  value,  the  hours  of  labor  to  tlie 
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stand&rd,  and  the  industry  would  pass  into  the  unBtimulated 

class. 

This  is  the  point  to  discuss  the  question  of  fluctuating  in- 
dustries, or  those  the  demand  for  whose  products  varies  with 
the  time  of  tlie  year.  Under  present  conditions  there  are 
many  nuch,  and  the  periodic  stimulation  and  slackness  which 
results  is  a  cause  of  much  chaos  in  industry,  and  distress  among 
wage  earners.  The  system  of  pantocracy  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  dealing  with  industries  of  this  class.  Fluctuating  in- 
dustries may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  (1)  Those  whose 
fluctuations  are  foreB<«able.  (2)  Those  whose  fluctuations  are 
not.  The  first  include  almost  all  fluctuating  industries,  and  it 
is  obvious  tliat  they  can  be  converted  into  n on- fluctuating  indus- 
tries by  means  of  the  department  of  output  regulation,  which, 
anticipating  the  fluctuations,  can  provide  against  them,  and 
requisition  for  every  month  approximately  the  same  output  as 
for  every  other  in  the  year.  This  steadying  is  not  possible  for 
such  industries  as  fluctuate  irregularly  and  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  anticipated,  and  such  must  adjust  themselves  by  cor- 
responding irregular  fluctuations  in  personnel. 

(b)l.  When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  indus- 
try represented  by  (b)l,  an  interesting  situation  is  encoun- 
tered. In  the  first  place,  no  such  condition  could  exist  while 
any  but  voluntary  vagrants  were  unemployed.  In  other  words, 
if  we  admit  that  an  unsupplied  industry  can  exist,  we  admit 
that  poverty  can  be  cured ;  for,  with  the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  vast  Increase  of  leisure  and  productive  power 
per  capita  under  pantocracy,  an  employed  person  and  a  person 
emancipated  from  poverty,  would  bo  synonymous.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  there  might  be  many  persons  unemployed 
80  lacking  in  skill  or  experience  as  to  be  unailapted  to  the  work 
required  in  such  unsupplied  industries  as  existed,  and  to  this 
objection  there  are  two  replies.  (1)  Only  to  industries  requir- 
ing skilled  labor  would  the  criticism  apply  in  any  case,  and 
more  and  more  as  tlie  arts  advance  skilled  labor  is  dispensed 
with  in  production.  Machinery  makes  it  superfluous,  as  the 
skill  required  to  run  a  machine  can  be  acquired  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  or  at  most,  months,  by  a  totally  inexperienced  per- 
son. Thus  any  but  an  exceptional  industry  could  absorb  even 
the  most  inexperienced  laborers,  so  long  as  they  were  able- 
bodied  and  possessed  their  faculties.  The  average  producing 
time,  of  eour^;e,  wonld  not  decrease  so  fast  with  green  laborers, 
but  this  difTicuIty  would  bo  merely  temporary.     It  would  delay. 
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but  not  check,  progress.  (2)  The  system  of  technical  educa- 
tion under  pantocracy  to  be  described  under  section  (8)  would 
insure  that  all  men  would  be  skilled  in  one  or  more  productive 
arts  —  hence  totally  inexperienced  and  unskilled  men  would 
not  be  common. 

Now  an  unsupplied  industry  may  either  (1)  Lose  in  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  through  more  leaving  than  can  be  sup- 
plied, (2)  Eemain  stationary  in  number  of  wa^e  earners,  as 
many  being  supplied  as  are  lost,  or  (3)  Gain  in  number  of  wage 
earners,  but  gain  less  than  the  number  called  for.  In  any  case, 
it  simply  means  that  the  wage  earners  called  for  through  the 
labor  exchange  cannot  be  supplied,  through  lack  of  applications 
for  the  positions  open.  Failure  to  obtain  the  supply  required, 
however,  will  not  throw  the  industrial  mechanism  out  of  gear. 
The  price  is  calculated  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  (a)l  and  the 
hours  of  labor  of  the  short-handed  operating  force  are  extended 
beyond  the  standard  point  sufficiently  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  result  will  be  longer  hours  of  labor,  but  the  excess  wages 
fund  will  be  divided  equally  among  the  wage  earners.  Thus, 
for  example,  suppose  the  sample  industry  discussed  under  (a)l 
was  unable  to  got  new  laborers,  but  able  to  hold  all  it  had. 
The  hours  of  labor  under  the  conditions  named  would  then 
have  been  extended  from  six  hours  and  four  minutes  per  day 
in  April  to  six  hours  and  seven  minutes  per  day  in  June ;  the 
wages  of  class  (1)  advancing  from  $94. 04  per  month  to  $96.04 
per  month,  and  of  class  (2)  from  $78.78  per  month  to  $80.17  per 
month. 

After  absorption  of  the  unemployed,  the  first  industries  to 
feel  tlio  lack  of  labor  would  be  (1)  Those  the  demand  for  whose 
products  was  rapidly  increasing,  (2)  Those  in  which  the  labor 
was  unpleasant.  Tt  is  possible  that  one  or  both  of  these  classes 
of  industry  would  become  so  unsupplied  that  in  spite  of  every 
advance  in  the  arts  which  science  could  achieve,  and  in  spite 
of  the  advance  in  wages  incident  thereto,  the  hours  of  labor 
might  so  increase  as  to  become  excessive.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  while  to  speculate  as  to'  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  such 
an  emergency,  since  by  the  time  it  could  arise,  experience  would 
have  tauglit  men  the  best  means  of  meeting  it ;  but  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  meet  in  any  event.  A  set  of  rules  adapted  to 
each  industry,  specifying  a  progressive  rise  in  nominal  wages 
as  the  hours  of  labor  increased,  would  doubtless  suffice.  This 
would  act  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  increasing  the  price  it  would 
check  demand,  and  (2)  By  increasing  the  wages  it  would  draw 
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more  wage  earners  from  other  industries.  The  unwillingness 
of  men  to  work  long  liours  at  unpleasant  occupations  would 
produce  such  a  condition  of  undersupply  therein  that  partic- 
ular inducements  would  be  required  to  tempt  wage  earners  to 
enter  them  from  plcasanter  industries.  A  sufficiently  high 
wage  would,  however,  secure  enough  operatives  to  make  possible 
abnormal  subdivision  of  the  tasks  to  be  done.  Thus  in  un- 
pleasant industries  the  hours  of  labor  would  tend  to  become 
unusually  short  and  the  wages  unusually  high.  This  would, 
of  course,  tend  to  increase  the  prices  of  the  desiderata  produced, 
but  such  a  result  would  not  be  an  evil,  since  by  no  other  means 
can  unpleasant  occupations  be  brought  into  a  condition  of 
self-support. 

Of  course,  the  arts  will  improve  faster  in  some  industries 
than  in  others.  Backward  industries,  like  unpleasant  ones,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  condition  of  undersupply,  would  be  compelled 
to  raise  wages.  By  thus  attracting  a  sufficient  operating  force 
they  could,  by  dividing  the  tasks  to  be  done  among  a  greater 
number,  maintain  the  working  day  as  low  as  in  progressive 
industries.  Thus  improvements  in  the  arts  in  one  industrial 
field  would  react  upon  all  others,  tending  to  free  men  from 
labor  as  well  in  unprogressive  as  in  progressive  industries.  In 
this  way  all  productive  operations  would  automatically  adjust 
themselves  to  a  condition  whose  margin  of  self-support  approxi- 
mated a  maximum. 

(b)2.  and  (b)3.  The  industrial  conditions  represented  by 
these  two  symbols  will  obviously  be  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  of  (a)  2  and  (a)  3,  since  as  they  do  not  need  to  absorb 
labor,  difficulty  in  its  absorption  will  not  affect  them. 

Thus  we  have  considered  all  six  of  the  cases  specified  on 
page  413,  and  it  is  phiin  that  the  system  proposed  will  auto- 
matically adjust  itself  to  any  and  all  of  them.  It  provides  a 
complete  means  of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  demand,  both  of 
commodities  and  of  labor,  coincident  with  a  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  production  and  of  consumption.  In- 
cidentally, moreover,  it  opens  the  way  to  an  important  expan- 
sion in  the  liberty  of  the  community  —  in  real  liberty  —  not  in 
mere  nominal  liberty.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact 
tliat  as  production  is  not  carried  on  blindly  —  as  each  operat- 
ing force  knows  precisely  what  it  must  accomplish  during  each 
month  —  it  can  adapt  its  hours  of  labor  to  its  tastes  more  eco- 
nomically than  in  the  present  treadmill  mode  of  procedure. 
Thus  at  the  first  of  each  month,  or  a  few  days  previous,  the 
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two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  which  to  employ  them- 
sulves  in  adding  to  the  output  of  the  nation's  happiness  which, 
as  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  a  nation,  is  their  iirst  duty  to 
Boeioty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  prefer  shorter  hours 
each  day  and  no  vacation,  or  they  might  prefer  some  intermediate 
mwle  of  distributing  their  time  and  labor.  Whatever  the  ma- 
jority preferred  they  could  determine  to  suit  themselves  without 
prejudice  to  the  consumer.  It  might  oven  be  so  arranged  that 
they  could,  if  they  pleased  to  so  predetermine,  work  overtime 
during  some  months,  anticipating  the  requisition  of  the  month:- 
ensuing,  so  as  to  have  a  long  vacation  at  times  of  the  year 
in  which  they  could  most  enjoy  themselves,  but  in  what  degree 
such  anticipation  would  be  sllowable  experience  alone  could 
determine.  Some  limits  would  certainly  have  to  be  placed 
upon  it,  since  otherwise  difficulties  might  be  met  in  adjusting 
production  to  consumption  —  a  vital  object  of  the  pantocratic 
system. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  possildo  for  each  man  to  choose 
for  himself  the  time  in  which  lie  would  perform  his  labor,  since 
the  successful  operation  of  a  great  plant  requires  a  systematic 
and  simultaneous  co-operation  between  laborers,  which  could  not 
be  achieved  if  each  man  selected  his  own  time  for  working;  but 
a  definite  plan  of  work,  predetermined  by  a  majority  vote,  would 
involve  no  such  diftieulty  as  this. 

Before  going  further  two  objections  should  be  discussed,  since 
they  may  enter  the  reader's  mind  and  cause  unnecessary  mis- 
givingfl.     These  arc : 

(1)  The  time  assumed  as  that  required  to  produce  the 
monthly  output  called  for  by  the  rcRidator  of  output  may  bo 
a  miscalculation,  resulting  in  inadjustnient  of  supply  to  de- 
mand. 

(3)  Leaving  the  control  of  their  hours  of  labor  so  lai^jely 
in  the  hands  of  the  wage  earners  might  result  in  considerable 
periods  in  which  the  machinery  of  production  was  idle,  which 
is  undesirable. 

The  first  objection  is  easily  answered.  Every  industry  should 
keep  in  stock  a  surplus  of  every  commodity  they  produce,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  short  supply.  Now 
if  the  time  calculated  as  that  required  to  produce  the  output  is 
incorrect,  it  will  be  either  too  long  or  too  short.  If  it  is  too 
long,  then  the  residuum  is  simply  added  to  the  hours  of  leisure 
of  the  wage  earners  —  the  producer  gains  and  the  consumer 
does  not  lose.     If  it  is  too  short  the  supply  is  made  up  from 
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the  surplus,  and  the  following  month  extra  work  will  have  to 
be  done  to  bring  the  surplus  back  to  its  normal  level;  the  labor 
required  for  this,  of  course,  not  being  considered  in  fixing  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 

In  answering  the  second  objection,  answer  will  incidentally 
be  made  to  one  which  perhaps  occurred  to  the  reader  on  page 
445,  viz.,  how  can  an  industry  expand  in  men  without  simul- 
taneously expanding  in  the  machinery  which  they  require  in  pro- 
duction. This  is  simple.  Every  industry  should  keep  its  plant 
considerably  larger  than  is  required  for  immediate  needs,  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  idle  machinery.  In  no  other  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  progressively  absorb  the  surplus  labor  of  a  state  whose 
population  is  increasing,  nor  to  provide  against  rapid  expan- 
sion in  demand.  The  equipment  of  modem  industry  is  com- 
plex, and  each  addition  to  a  plant  requires  time  to  construct. 
The-  proper  time  for  these  enlargements  should  be  decided  upon 
by  the  board  of  improvement,  as  will  appear  later.  Economy 
in  the  employment  of  machinery  normally  requires  that  it  bo 
operated  night  and  day,  for  by  this  policy  less  machinery  is  re- 
quired for  a  given  rate  of  output  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
idle  all  night.  To  work  a  plant  night  and  day  requires  a  suc- 
cession of  shifts,  and  without  making  elaborate  exjdanations, 
it  is  obvious  that  simply  by  varying  the  length  of  the  shifts 
according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  the  distribution  of  time 
spent  in  labor  could  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  with- 
out involving  that  idleness  of  machinery  which  would  require  an 
unnecessarily  large  plant.  If,  for  example,  the  operating  force 
should  vote  to  so  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  in  a  given 
month  as  to  leave  two  weeks  of  complete  freedom  to  each  oper- 
ative, this  would  not  mean  that  the  plant  would  operate  for 
two  weeks  and  then  shut  down  for  two  weeks.  It  would  mean 
that  half  the  operating  force  worked  the  first  two  weeks  and 
the  other  half  tlie  last  two,  the  shift  of  each  man  being  twice 
as  long  as  if  he  worked  every  working  day  in  the  month.  The 
details  of  assignment  of  duty,  etc.,  would,  of  course,  be  left  to 
the  directors. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Republic  in  order  to  **  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  ^'  to  tliemselves  and  their  posterity,  invented  and 
put  in  operation  a  social  mechanism  which,  since  1789,  has 
served  to  guide  the  nation  in  its  attempt  to  achieve  the  ends 
specified.     This  mechanism   is  called  the  Constitution.     It   ia 
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a  purely  artificial  device,  providing,  or  seeking  to  provide,  a 
means  whereby  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity  may 
adopt  such  policies  as  appear  to  them  most  desirable.  To 
this  end  it  provides  for  a  system  of  officials,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial,  designed  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  directly  or  indirectly  selected  by  the  people. 
This  is  the  principle  which  sanctions  all  representative  gov- 
ernment and  it  is  a  sound  one.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
at  this  point  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  has  been  defeated,  nor  to  trace  in  detail  how 
by  control  of  the  machinery  through  which  the  people  must 
express  their  choice  of  officials  a  small  minority  now  determines 
for  its  own  purposes  the  conduct  and  destiny  of  the  nation. 
It  is  sufHcient  to  remark  that  in  accomplishing  this  end  the 
dominant  class  of  the  community  have  simply  availed  them- 
selves of  tliat  universal  quality  of  human  nature  which  or- 
dains that  men  shall  think  in  symbols,  shall  be  guided  by 
names,  instead  of  by  that  for  which  the  names  are  symbols. 
Having  obtained  control  of  the  party  names,  the  capitalistic 
class  thereby  control  the  party  policy  which,  without  any 
change  of  name,  may  be  anything  they  choose  to  make  it. 
Secure  in  this  possession,  they  have  at  their  leisure  deter- 
mined the  policy  of  the  nation  with  a  view  to  promoting  their 
own  welfare,  and  having  capitalized  all  the  material  sources 
of  profit  available,  have  proceeded  to  capitalize  the  habits  of  a 
people  who,  unwitting  if  imwilling  seiTants  of  the  merest 
symbols,  are  held  in  bondage  by  those  slirewd  enough  to  profit 
by  their  infirmity.  However  successfully  this  particular  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution  builders  has,  through  defective  con- 
struction, been  thwarted,  the  fact  remains  that  the  principle 
they  had  in  mind  was  thoroughly  sound  in  general.  No  better 
way  of  selecting  those  who  are  to  fulfil  a  particular  function 
has  been  discovered  than  by  leaving  their  selection  to  thosii 
who  are  interested  in  having  that  function  efficientiv  ful- 
filled. 

Now  pantocracy  provides  for  a  class  of  officials  {the  direct- 
ing class)  who  may  be  considered  homologous  with  capitalists 
under  the  present  system.  We  know  how  capitalists  are 
selected  —  through  inheritance  —  through  accident  —  through 
unusual  intelligence,  unusual  unscmpulousness,  or  both.  Were 
the  capitalistic  system  so  constituted  that  those  whoso  will  and 
ability  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  production  and  consump- 
tion was  the  greatest   tended  to  come  into  control  of  industrj'. 
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much  might  be  said  in  its  favor;  but  this  is  obviously  not  the 
case.  The  system  of  conditional  compensation  insures  that 
the  directing  class  imder  pantocracy  shall  have  the  will  to  serve 
the  community.  How  shall  we  insure  that  they  shall  have  the 
ability?  This  may  best  be  done  by  providing  that  they  be 
selected  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  they  have  it.  But  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community  that  they  have 
it,  since  under  pantocracy  the  interest  of  all  classes  is  identical. 
Hence  perhaps  as  convenient  a  manner  as  any  of  selecting  the 
chief  directors  of  industry  would  be  to  have  them  appointed 
by  the  President,  as  a  representative  of  the  consuming  class  in 
general,  the  appointment  to  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  industry  to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned.  The 
subordinate  directors  should,  in  general,  be  selected  by  the 
chief  directors.  The  directors  of  any  industry  would  prob- 
ably be  selected  from  those  who  had  worked  their  way  up  in 
that  industry,  since  they  would  be  most  likely  to  have  the 
experience  required  to  make  them  efficient,  and  the  immediate 
self-interest  of  all  concerned  in  their  choice  would  be  opposed 
to  the  selection  of  any  but  those  who  were  efficient. 

One  other  feature  of  the  pantocratic  system  should  be  left 
to  the  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  industrial 
coefficient.  A  low  value  of  the  industrial  coefficient  would 
represent  a  rapid  decrease  in  hours  of  labor,  a  slow  rise  of 
wages,  and  relatively  great  inter-industrial  adjustment.  A  high 
value  of  the  coefficient  would  represent  a  slower  decrease  of  hours 
of  labor,  a  rapid  rise  of  wages,  and  less  inter-industrial  adjust- 
ment. Experience  alone  could  determine  what  value  of  the  co- 
efficient best  suited  the  tastes  of  the  people.  Hence  they  should 
determine  it  for  themselves  by  the  ballot.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
element  of  great  flexibility  in  the  pantocratic  system,  and  could 
be  fixed,  once  a  year,  once  every  two  years,  or  at  any  interval 
found  to  be  desirable.  In  this  way  the  advantage  of  improve- 
ment in  the  art^  could  be  divided  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer in  any  ratio  which  the  desires  of  the  people  might  sug- 
gest. 

The  principles  explained  in  this  section  are  applicable  to  other 
than  commodity  producing  industries.  Indeed  they  may  be 
applied  to  all  industries.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  government 
should  take  over  the  fire  insurance  business  of  the  conntrv, 
abolish  profit  and  put  in  its  place  a  system  of  conditional  com- 
pensation, whose  amount  should  depend  upon  the  simultaneous 
shortening  of  hours  of  labor  of  employees  and  fall  in  premiums. 
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Improvements  in  fire  prevention,  economiee  in  business  methode 
and  organization,  and  expansion  of  business  would  in  a  few 
years  practically  emancipate  the  employees  from  labor  and  reduce 
the  premiums  of  all  policy  holders  to  a  small  fraction  of  what 
they  are  at  present  called  upon  to  pay,  and  the  same  policy  in 
life  insurance  would,  in  a  less  degree,  benefit  that  brandi  of  in- 
surance. Similarly  the  system  eould  be  adapted  to  transporta- 
tion and  to  agriculture,  though  the  precise  mode  of  application 
would  have  to  be  patiently  worked  out  experimentally  in  each 
industry. 

Section  {(i).  It  i^hould  never  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that 
the  deliberate  object  of  the  mechanism  we  are  engaged  in  do- 
scribing  is  the  emancipabion  of  mankind  from  misery  by  the 
application  of  science  —  the  substitution  for  the  present  pain 
producing  system  of  a  pleasure  producing  system.  One  of  tJie 
conditions  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  object  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  high  eificiency  of  production,  and  upon  the  efforfe 
to  attain  one  all  the  forces  of  science  should  be  focusseil.  So 
far  the  principal  means  we  have  proposed  to  secure  that  end 
consists  in  the  diversion  of  the  power  of  self-interest  from  a 
destructive  into  a  constructive  channel.  By  making  the  self- 
interest  of  director  and  wage  earner  identical  with  one  another 
and  with  that  of  the  consumer,  the  first  step  has  been  taken, 
for  this  means  that  the  interest  of  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity is  identical  with  that  of  the  whole  community,  and  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  that  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction be  increased  to  the  utmost.  But  this  is  only  a  first  step. 
Having  so  ordered  the  system  that  every  individual  has  the 
desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  production,  we  should  next 
supply  him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  that  desire.  He  has 
the  will  —  all  that  is  now  required  is  the  knowledge. 

Now  upon  what  kind  of  knowledge  is  applied  science  founded  ? 
It  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  pure  or  unapplied  science. 
And  what  provision  docs  capitalism  make  for  this  foundation 
of  all  improvement  in  the  arts?  None.  As  usual,  it  leaves  it 
to  chance.  It  is  left  to  such  isolated,  disinterested  students  as 
may,  by  occupying  in  research  the  scant  leisure  left  them  by  the 
struggle  for  existence,  formulate  the  uniformities  of  nature 
upon  which  are  founded  the  vast  network  of  Inventions  which 
make  modern  industry  possible.  Practically  the  whole  of  mod- 
ern science,  and  hence  of  modem  civilization,  lias  been  developed 
by  a  few  men  who  had  only  the  love  of  truth  as  an  incentive. 
Almost  always  poorly  equipped,  and  having  to  waste  the  bulk 
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of  their  immeasurably  valuable  lives  in  getting  a  living,  un- 
aided and  unrecognized  by  the  powerful  of  their  time,  they 
pursued  the  thankless  task  of  raising  mankind  from  savagery. 

Society,  like  some  stupid  dog,  lacerating  the  hand  which 
would  hind  its  wounds,  has  too  often  sought  to  oppress  and  dis- 
courage its  greatest  benefactors.  Galileo  persecuted,  Columbus 
betrayed  and  imprisoned,  Copernicus  ridiculed,  Bentham 
ignored,  Paine  hounded  and  impoverished,  Marx  exiled,  and 
Darwin  denounced,  are  typical  illustrations  of  the  treatment 
received  by  those  wjio  have  sought  to  deliver  men  from  the  bond- 
age of  their  ignorance.  And  more  illustrious  cases  may  be  cited. 
Socrates  and  Christ  souglit  to  deviate  mankind  into  common 
scmse  so  abruptly  that  the  dogmatists  of  their  time  rewarded 
them  with  death.  The  conservatives  of  every  age  have  been  the 
bitterest  foes  of  progress,  and  wherever  dogma  dominates  it  must 
always  be  so.  The  real  builders  of  civilization  —  those  whose 
pursuit  is  truth  —  cannot  hope  for  recognition  from  their  own 
generation,  and  must  work  with  what  chance  tools  opportunity 
may  grant  them.  Those  to  whom  society  awards  her  greatest 
prizes  are  those  who  most  injure  and  exploit  her.  To  the  mo- 
nopolist she  assigns  wealth  and  power  —  to  the  material  or 
moral  pioneer,  poverty  and  ridicule. 

A  people  aware  of  their  own  interests  would  never  tolerate 
such  a  condition  as  this.  The  knowledge  upon  which  the 
emancipation  of  mankind  depends  should  not  be  left  to  chance 
development.  To  promote  such  knowledge  a  D&partmeni  of  In- 
dustrial Improvement  should  be  organized.  Under  it  a  system 
of  extensive  national  research  laboratories  should  be  established  in 
every  department  of  science,  physical,  chemical  and  biological. 
They  should  be  equipped  with  every  appliance  required  for  re- 
search, including  skilled  workers  in  glass,  wood,  metal,  etc., 
besides  instrument  makers,  and  men  skilled  in  every  variety  of 
laboratory  manipulation.  The  institutions  thus  equipped  should 
be  put  at  the  service  of  the  ablest  investigators  in  the  country, 
drawn  from  the  universities,  technical  schools,  and  institutions 
of  learning.  Systematic  campaigns  of  research  should  be 
planned  and  carried  out  by  an  army  of  investigators  working  in 
concert.  They  should  be  offered  such  inducements  that  the 
vocation  of  investigator  would  be  the  most  sought  of  any  in  the 
country,  and  the  best  minds  drawn  to  the  service.  Their  whole 
attention,  undisturbed  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  living  or 
teaching,  should  be  centered  upon  research.  Each  year  a  cer- 
tain number  should  be  taken  from  those  nominated  by  the  uni- 
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Tersities  and  technical  schools  —  private  and  public  —  and  the 
system  should  expand  as  the  country  increased  in  population. 
Division  of  labor  should  be  introduced  —  not  alone  a  separation 
of  investigators  into  specialists,  but  a  separation  of  investigators 
and  manipulators;  and  the  latter  should  outnoniI>er  the  former 
at  least  four  or  five  to  one.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  most  gifted 
investigators  are  required  to  spend  most  of  the  little  time  they 
have  in  nsivndiling  and  setting  up  apparatus.  This  is  as  waste- 
ful in  research  as  it  would  be  in  business  if  the  managers  of 
great  enterprises  were  compelled  to  write  their  own  letters,  file 
their  own  papers,  clean  their  own  inkstands,  and  attend  to  the 
thousand  details  wliich  should  be  attended  to  by  those  whose 
time  is  leas  vahiable.  In  practically  all  experimentation,  pre- 
paration for  experiment  consumes  90  per  cent,  of  the  time. 
By  introducing  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  mechanical  arts,  the  art  of  investigation 
could  be  proportionally  improved.  The  time  of  the  beat  in- 
vesti^tors  could  be  confined  to  thought  and  study,  as  it  should 
l>e ;  most  of  the  actual  manipulation  could  be  left  to  men  of  the 
artisan  class,  trained  to  that  art,  and  the  great  institutions  of 
research  could  be  run  night  and  day  like  factories.  By  this 
policy  results  could  be  accomplished  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
now  required,  and  the  few  men  out  of  each  generation  whom 
nature  endows  with  great  talents  could  make  the  most  of  their 
rare  ability  to  serve  the  human  race.  In  this  way  results  which 
would  take  a  thousand  years  to  accomplish  under  the  present 
system  could  be  accomplished  in  fifty.  The  substitution  of 
socialized  for  individualized  research  would  increase  the  per 
capita  outpiit  of  discoveries  in  the  same  degree  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  socialized  for  individualized  industry  has  increased  the 
per  capita  output  of  commodities. 

Not  the  least  important  among  these  institutions  of  research 
should  be  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Disease  is 
the  mo,=t  appalling  enemy  of  organic  beings.  Could  it  be  con- 
quered the  greatest  single  step  toward  solving  the  awful  problem 
of  pain  would  have  been  taken.  No  effort  should  be  spared  in 
this  difficult  field  of  investigation.  It  should  not  be  left  to 
such  chance  efforts  as  may  be  made  by  specialists  in  the  inter- 
vals of  practice  or  teaching;  hut  disease  should  be  made  the 
object  of  organi»'d  attack.  Every  important  variety  of  it 
should  be  studied  by  a  body  of  specialists,  equipped  with  the  best 
apparatus  available,  and  with  overy  facility  which  ingenuity  can 
devise.     Those  who  carried  on  these  investigations  should  have 
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not  a  part,  but  the  whole,  of  their  time  to  devote  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  all  portions  of  the  work  not  requiring  highly  trained 
men  should  be  performed  by  assistants.  These  investigations 
should  be  carried  on  night  and  day,  until  disease,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  is  abolislied  or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Compared 
with  a  work  like  this,  the  building  of  railroads,  the  develop- 
ment of  water-powers,  and  the  dredging  of  canals,  is  of  such 
slight  consequence  as  to  be  negligible.  He  who  can  think  other- 
wise has  had  his  sense  of  proportion  hopelessly  distorted  by  the 
strange  commercial  ideals  of  the  time,  ideals  so  devoid  of  com- 
mon sense  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  variety  of  mania. 

Nor  should  scientific  investigation  be  confined  to  those  realms 
in  which  it  is  now  customary  to  regard  it  as  legitimate.  It 
should  enter  the  psychical  and  moral  fields  now  occupied  by 
visionaries,  cranks,  and  madmen;  fields  which  develop  the  in- 
tellectual fungi  of  occultism,  with  its  spooks,  its  oriental  orgies, 
its  lurid  mysticism,  its  improvised  religions,  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  pseudo-science  or  imaginative  philosophy. 
There  is  much  to  learn  concerning  these  little  investigated 
phenomena  of  mind,  but  the  way  to  learn  it  is  to  apply  the 
method  of  common  sense,  the  method  by  which  we  have  learned 
all  we  know,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  word  hnowledge 
is  meaningless.  Ignorance  has  always  regarded  the  unfamiliar 
as  the  supernatural,  but  whatever  basis  in  reality  the  delvers 
in  psychical  research  may  have  for  their  observations,  they  will 
be  best  revealed  by  open-minded  and  systematic  investigation. 
Much  that  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  might 
be  revealed  by  such  an  investigation,  and  should  preliminary  ex- 
amination justify  it,  this  would  be  as  reasonable  a  field  of  re- 
sea  rcli  as  any  other. 

Associated  with  the  institutions  of  pure  research  should  be  a 
system  of  laboratories  devoted  to  applied  science.  Each  great 
industry,  or  division  of  industry,  should  have  its  own  labora- 
tories whose  solo  business  it  would  be  to  devise  and  bring  to  per- 
fection improvements  in  the  arts.  To  these  laboratories  tlie 
best  inventors  should  be  given  every  encouragement  to  come. 
By  the  same  system  of  divison  of  labor  as  that  suggested  for  the 
research  laboratories  they  should  be  relieved  of  every  task  which 
would  divert  tliom  from  the  immediate  end  sought.  The  most 
successful  laboratories  now  pursue  this  policy,  and  with  the 
organization  and  equipment  which  the  government  could  afford 
to  install,  the  efficiency  of  co-operative  invention  could  be  vastly 
improved. 
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The  force  employed  in  these  technical  laboratorieB  would  be 
in  conimunicntion  with  tlio  masterB  of  science  ia  the  research 
laboratories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  witli  the  workmen  and  fore- 
men engaged  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction, on  the  other.  Thus  the  pure  tlieorist,  the  trained  en- 
gineer, and  the  practical  mechanic,  would  co-operate  in  every 
industry  to  develop  those  improvements  in  the  arts  upon  which 
the  emancipation  of  mankind  depends;  and  every  facility  for, 
and  incentive  to,  improvement  should  be  afforded  them.  There 
would  be  no  trade  secrets,  no  concealed  methods,  brcau.=e  com- 
[jetition  would  be  abolished  and  every  one's  interest  would  be 
•the  same.  The  operation  of  every  great  industry  would  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all  who  could  suggest  modes  of  improYe- 
ment  therein.  Specific  rewards  should  be  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  specific  improvements  in  methods,  and  those  arts 
which  were  backward  should  be  thus  stimulated  in  the  highest 
degree.  Every  inventor  should  be  given  incentives  of  this  kind. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  director  class  of  laborers,  his  reward  should 
be  made  proportional  to  his  success  in  achieving  his  ends.  Sim- 
ilarly no  limits  should  be  placed  upon  the  time  that  he  should 
devote  to  invention  and  experiment,  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  that  those  men  upon  whom  the  advance  of  human 
tiociety  depends  should  put  as  much  of  their  time  as  possible  into 
effitrts  to  that  end.  Their  capacity  for  benefiting  society  is 
greater  than  that  of  other  men,  and  that  capacity  should  not, 
by  society,  be  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  Moreover  no  work  is 
ploasiintcr  and  more  inspiring  than  theirs,  particularly  when 
relieved  of  the  dnidgery  of  detail,  the  minor  manipulation  of 
experiment,  and  in  inciting  them  to  work  with  zeal  and  per- 
sistence, society  would  but  increase  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
tbeir  natural  inclinations.  Governmental  activity  in  develop- 
ing the  arts  is  l)ut  an  extension  of  governmental  activity  in  ap- 
plying them  to  production.  Just  as  the  nation  should  support 
and  control  vast  industries  whose  sole  object  is  the  production 
of  commodities ;  so  it  should  support  and  control  a  vast  industry 
whoso  sole  object  is  the  production  of  improvements  in  the 
means  of  producing  those  commodities. 

It  is  obvions,  however,  that  a  governmental  system  of  organ- 
ized and  co-operating  laboratories  should  not  be  a  substitute  for, 
but  an  addition  to,  such  as  are  carried  on  by  private  individuals 
and  institutions.  Neither  private  nor  public  monopoly  of 
knowledge  is  desirable,  because  knowledge  is  something  which 
is  increased  by  division.     In  the  transfer  of  knowledge,  the  gain 
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of  one  is  not  the  loss  of  another,  as  in  the  case  of  wealth.  No 
man  or  nation  can  lose  knowledge  by  giving  it  to  others,  and 
no  man  or  nation  can  have  too  much  of  it. 

Closely  affiliated  with  the  department  of  industrial  improve- 
ment should  be  a  body  composed  of  trained  technologists  and 
statisticians,  which  may  be  called  the  National  Board  of  Im- 
pro-vement.  Its  function  should  be  the  control  of  the  reserve 
portion  of  the  improvement  fund  (fund  b)  of  all  industries. 
Before  the  directors  of  an  industry  could  undertake  any  great 
enlargement  or  improvement  involving  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
improvement  fund  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  improvement,  or  of  a  local  board  selected  by  it. 
This  would  tend  to  insure  all  industries  against  excessive  or 
unwise  expenditure  as  a  result  of  the  zeal  of  the  director  class 
to  reduce  the  producing  time  of  commodities. 

The  national  board  of  improvement  should  be  in  general 
charge  of  advancing  the  industry  of  the  nation.  Besides  con- 
trolling the  expansion  of  manufacturing  industries,  it  should 
superintend  the  exploration  of  the  country  by  experts  with  a 
view  to  developing  its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  in 
conformity  with  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  policy  of  de- 
velopment, with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  posterity.  The  ex- 
tension of  railroads,  the  erection  of  irrigation  works,  and  the 
improvement  of  navigation  on  scientific  and  maturely  consid- 
ered principles,  should  be  left  in  its  hands.  In  this  way  the  hap- 
hazard, chaotic,  wasteful,  unrelated,  unorganized  and  unsys- 
tematic development  of  private  and  conflicting  interests  would 
be  done  away  with,  and  tlie  resources  of  the  country  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  dissipated  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  land-grabbers  and  capitalists.  Organization 
should  take  the  place  of  disorganization  in  the  preparatory  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  industry. 

The  organization  of  invention,  embodying  the  principles  of 
the  co-operation  and  division  of  labor  would  produce  results 
in  the  modes  of  improving  the  arts  as  great  as  it  has  in  the 
mode  of  producing  commodities.  By  organizing  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes,  for  example,  one  man  to-day  can  turn  out  fifty 
or  a  hundred  times  the  product  that  he  could  two  generations 
ago.  By  similarly  organizing  the  manufacture  of  improvements 
in  the  arts,  those  improvements  will  be  turned  out  at  an  equallv 
accelerated  rate.  When  it  is  so  plain  that  the  emancipation  of 
men  from  poverty  and  toil  depends  upon  this  improvement, 
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can  common  sense  do  less  than  undertake  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it? 

Section  (7).  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ilia  of  life  are 
those  resulting  from  the  anticipation  of  evil,  means  of  insuring 
tiie  security  of  the  future  have  always  been  sought  by  prudent 
men  and  communities.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution of  property  is  to  attain  such  security,  and  tlie  various 
forms  of  insurance  are  provisions  against  future  contingencies 
which  operate  to  promote  tranquillity  of  mind.  As  all  human 
beings  have  a  greater  or  less  prospect  of  reaching  old  age,  and 
outliving  their  capacity  for  systematic  production,  means  which 
will  secure  to  this  period  of  life  peaceful  existence  witliout 
labor  are  highly  desirable.  In  a  number  of  modern  states  — 
notably  in  Germany  —  the  government  has  assumed  the  func- 
tion of  providing  this  security  to  laborers,  and  it  is  a  function 
which  all  governments  should  undertake.  There  are  various 
forms  of  old  age  insurance,  but  they  are  all  alike  in  principle, 
and  when  most  of  the  laborers  in  a  state  are  employed  by  the 
state  itself,  the  application  of  the  system  is  particularly  simple. 
It  should  consist  in  withholding  from  each  wage-earner  a  cer- 
tain small  percentage  of  his  monthly  wage,  and  placing  it  to  his 
credit;  the  fund  thus  accumulated  to  be  paid  back  to  him  when 
incapacitated  from  age,  or  to  his  heirs,  should  he  not  survive 
80  long.  Such  a  system  would  insure  the  country  against  all 
pauperism  not  resulting  from  defective  mind  or  body,  and  each 
man  could  enjoy  life  as  it  passed  without  fear  of  the  future, 
knowing  that  from  his  own  industry  a  fund  was  accumulating 
which  would  secure  his  old  age,  and  of  which  he  could  avail 
himself  without  the  humiliating  knowledge  that  he  was  de- 
pendent npon  the  community.  This  is  a  subject  already  well 
understood,  and  requires  no  extended  treatment  here.  Its  rela- 
tion to  utility  is  obvious.  Not  less  obvioiis  is  the  expediency 
of  providing  in  a  similar  manner  against  sickness,  accident,  or 
other  calamity,  and  such  insurance  the  government  should  pro- 
vide. Whether  it  should  he  made  compulsory  or  not  may  be 
open  to  debate  —  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  should  be. 

Section  (8).  The  educational  system  of  the  United  States  nnd 
of  most,  if  not  all.  nations  is  local  in  character  and  varies  from 
place  to  place  within  the  nation.  In  all  countries,  not  archaic 
in  political  practice,  education  is  provided  by  the  community,  the 
theory  being  that  as  education  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  it  should  be  provided  by  the  community  and  not 
left  in  private  hands.     If  experience  proves  the  education  thus 
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it  is  ruinouB.  In  the  present  condition  of  per  capita  wealth, 
every  child  in  tlie  country  should  have  not  less  than  an  amount 
of  schooling  equivalent  to  a  high-school  course.  This  would  be 
an  expensive  operation,  and  might  require  the  withdrawal  of 
some  labor  now  expended  in  the  development  and  dissipation 
of  natural  resources;  but  though  an  expensive  policy  it  would 
be  an  economical  one.  Economy  does  not  consist  in  spending 
little  money  —  it  consists  in  obtaining  the  equivalent  of  what 
money  is  spent  —  be  it  much  or  little.  When  by  advance  in  the 
arts  the  per  capita  wealth  increases  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  youth  —  male  and  female  —  in  every  civilized  country, 
should  not  obtain  an  education  superior  to  that  provided  by 
colleges  of  tlie  present  day. 

In  asserting  that  every  child  in  modern  communities  should 
receive  an  amount  of  schooling  at  least  equivalent  to  that  now 
received  in  a  high  school  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  tliat 
aa  much  time  need  be  consumed  as  at  present.  The  same 
amount  of  information  and  training  could  be  obtained  with  far 
leas  consumption  of  time.  There  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
keeping  children  in  scliool  a  specified  number  of  hours  each 
day,  independent  of  what  they  accomplish.  This  tends  to  make 
dullards  of  them  by  encouraging  a  drowsj',  indifferent,  diffused, 
condition  of  mind,  inconsistent  with  that  concentration  which 
is  essential  to  vigorous  thought.  Hence  even  if  successful  in 
mere  acquisition  of  information  the  finished  product  of  this 
system  too  often  becomes 


The  same  principle  applicable  to  industry  is  applicable  to 
education.  Self-interest  should  be  made  to  aid,  instead  of  to 
oppose,  the  inculcation  of  knowledge.  Definite  tasks  should  be 
assigned  each  scholar  each  day,  and  when  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teacher,  he  should  he  permitted  his  freedom. 
Perhaps  a  system  of  this  kind  would  involve  some  inconveniences 
to  the  teiicher,  but  it  would  cultivate  quickness  and  concen- 
tration of  mind  in  the  scholar  and  provide  an  immediate 
incentive  to  application.  As  things  are  at  present  a  student 
in  any  school  below  the  college  grade  is  compelled  to  dilly-dally 
in  the  sobool-room  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  whether 
he  he  the  brightest -or  the  dullest  scholar  there.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  he  does  or  does  not  do,  he  must  be  in  school  the 
same  length  of  time.     Hence  his  task  becomes  a  bore  —  he  drones 
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through  with  it,  and  his  capacity  for  mental  concentration 
diminishes,  because  habits  of  mental  diffusion  are  encouraged  by 
the  educational  system.  A  premium  should  be  put  upon  con- 
centration, and  none  would  be  more  available  or  t^nd  more  to 
convert  study  into  a  pleasure  than  to  make  the  hours  of  study 
an  inverse  function  of  accomplishment,  just  as  in  industry, 
the  pantocratic  system  makes  the  hours  of  labor  an  inverse 
function  of  production. 

This  might  not  be  possible  with  the  very  lowest  grade  schools, 
where  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  teacher  is  necessary,  but  in 
those  where  written  tests  are  possible  such  a  system  would  not 
be  difficult  to  devise.     Suppose,  for  example,  the  first  hour  of 
each  school  day  was  devoted  to  written  tests  of  the  lessons  as- 
signed the  day  before;  the  understanding  being  that  the  school 
hours  of  the  following  day  would  be  an  inverse  function  of  the 
success  achieved  in  these  examinations.     The  result  would  be 
that  the  brightest  scholars  would  remain  in  school  perhaps  not 
more  than  two  hours  a  day,  while  the  duller  would  remain  longer 
and  receive  the  more  exclusive  attention  of  the  teachers.     This 
is  just  as  it  should  be.     The  present  system  of  holding  all  schol- 
ars down  to,  or  near,  the  rate  of  advance  possible  to  the  dullest 
in  the  same  number  of  hours  of  work,  is  nonsensical.     The  in- 
centive to  concentrated  and  alert  effort  by  such  a  system  would 
be  vastly  greater  than  that  afforded  by  a  weekly  chromo,  and  it 
would  lengthen  the  hours  of  play  —  a  great  desideratum  with 
children  of  all  ages.     To  read  and  mark  so  many  written  tests 
every  day  would  perhaps  be  more  work  than  could  be  expected 
of  a  teacher,  but  it  would  not  require  a  teacher  to  do  it.     A 
corps  of  assistants  consisting  of  more  advanced  students  could 
divide  the  work  between  them  at  a  trifling  cost  to  each.     The 
total  result  of  such  a  system,  modified  perhaps  to  meet  particular 
exigencies,  would  bo  a  vast  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  would 
involve  just  as  much  or  more  acquisition  of  information  and 
much  better  mental  training.     It  is  not  my  intention,  liowever, 
to  discuss  pedagogical  methods,  and  the  suggestion  here  given 
is  mentioned  incidentally,  merely  as  an  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pantocratic  principle  of  utilizing  self-interest  as  a 
motive  power. 

To  specify  anything  about  amount  of  education  without 
specification  as  to  kind  can  afford  little  useful  information.  No 
amount  of  education  of  some  kinds  would  be  of  any  use  to  men. 
The  Chinese  system  of  education  is  adequate  as  to  quantitv, 
but  is  of  a  useless  kind,  consisting  principally  of  memorizing 
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the  works  of  ancient  writers.  It  is  &  mere  training  in  tradition 
and  tends  to  little  more  than  mental  ORslficatioD.  A  system  of 
education  essential  to  a  self-supporting  modem  community 
should  consist  of  two  kinds  —  academic  and  technical.  The 
first  everyone  should  have,  and  it  is  desirable  that  all  men 
should  have  more  or  less  of  the  second  also. 

The  first  function  of  academic  education  is  to  cultivate  eco- 
nomic tastes,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  a 
taste  for  history,  literature,  and  other  fine  arts,  and  the  capacity 
to  express  thought  and  emotion  in  language.  Tlie  second  func- 
tion is  to  supply  such  information  as  is  of  universal  interest  — 
the  knowledge  of  conventional  symbols  involved  in  reading  and 
writing,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  the  elements  of  physics 
and  biology  and  the  laws  of  health.  These  two  functions  are 
recognized  to-day.  Their  relation  to  utility  requires  no  ex- 
planation. An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  such  studies,  to- 
gether with  the  abolition  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  public  schools, 
except  as  electives,  could  easily  be  made  to  bring  these  officer 
of  education  up  to  a  standard  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  an 
adequate  system.  The  third,  and  not  tlie  least  important,  func- 
tion of  academic  education  is  the  study  of  eoinmon  sense,  and 
tliis  might  well  take  the  place  of  the  study  of  the  dead  languages 
in  the  high  school.  The  study  of  languages,  other  than  the 
vernacular,  is  a  waste  of  time  unless  it  is  thorough,  and  it  is 
never  thorough  in  any  school  below  the  college  grade  —  except- 
ing of  course  in  schools  devoted  to  languages  exclusively.  Com- 
mon sense  is  a  subject  of  imiversal  application  and  universal 
interest,  and  its  principles  should  bo  universally  known,  instead 
of  universally  unknown  as  at  present.  As  heretofore  shown,  a 
knowledge  of  common  sense  includes  a  knowledge  of  (1)  The 
nature  of  intelligibility,  ineluding  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
versal symbolic  mechanism  of  thought,  in  the  absence  of 
whicli.  reasoning  can  not  advance  beyond  the  stage  nchieved  by 
an  intelligent  animal.  (2)  The  nature  of  truth,  ineluding  the 
principles  of  logic;  the  modes  by  which  valid  are  distinguished 
from  invalid  expectations  or  beliefs.  (3)  The  nature  of  use- 
fulness, ineluding  the  principles  of  morals;  the  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing degrees  in  tnc  utility  of  acts.  This  knowledge  does 
not  arise  spontaneously  in  every  mind,  as  some  persons  appear 
to  believe.  If  it  did,  disagreement  between  the  judgments  of 
men  would  be  a  rare  occurrence.  It  requires  to  be  deliberately 
taught  —  nor  is  it  easy  to  acquire.  As  already  shown,  common 
sense   is  a  universal   guide   in   common  affairs,  but  in  other 
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would  have  to  be  left  in  their  present  state  of  equivocality  and 
useleasness,  expressing  nothing  of  importance  to  mankind,  and 
^et  appearing  to  do  so.  Nevertheless  the  distinction  which  we 
have  expressed  by  these  opposed  terms  could  perhaps  be  brought 
out  in  public  instruction  by  changing  the  spelling  of  the  words. 
The  meanings  we  have  expressed  by  the  words  conscientious  and 
unconscieniiows  might,  for  example,  be  expressed  by  the  words 
aeqmun  and  inaeritmm,  and  tliosc  for  riglit  and  wrong  by  bonum 
and  malum  re.s[)ectively.  Certainly  it  is  useful  for  all  men  to 
clearly  apprehend  tlio  vital  distinctions  in  experience  which 
these  words  are  designed  to  express,  and  bo  long  as  they  are 
clearly  apprehended,  the  sound  or  spelling  of  tiie  words  em- 
ployed to  express  them  is  of  slight  consequence.  We  might,  if 
we  pleased,  employ  the  expressions  x  and  not  x,  and  y  and  not 
y  for  this  purpose,  and  I  should  have  pursued  such  a  policy  in 
this  work,  were  it  not  that  thougjit  and  the  symbols  of  thought 
are  so  intimately  related  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  to  employ  a 
symbol  of  unfamiliar  sound  would  have  been  equivalent  to  fail- 
ure in  achieving  familiarity  of  sense.  Perhaps  by  some  such 
device  as  suggested  a  complete  code  of  common  sense  could 
be  taught  in  public  scJiools.  The  methods  employed  should  be 
identical  with  tliose  used  in  t*^aching  mathematics.  The  prin- 
ciples and  rules  should  first  be  explained.  Examples,  using  ab- 
stract symbols  should  then  be  worked  out  by  Uie  student  to 
familiariKC  him  with  the  abstract  application  of  the  principles, 
and  lastly  examples  of  concrele  application,  particularly  political 
application,  should  be  worked  out,  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
concrete  application.  Tliis  is  precisely  the  method  employed 
in  teaching  algebra,  which  is  a  siwcial  branch  of  logic,  and  were 
a  demand  created,  graded  text  books  of  common  sense  would  be 
written  through  which  the  theory  and  practice  of  common  sense 
could  be  made  familiar  to  every  person  of  competent  under- 
standing. 

A  people  so  trained  would  be  capable  of  self-government  in 
a  degree  unknown  at  the  present  time.  Thev  would  be  dogma 
and  demagogue  proof.  They  could  not  be  led  I  ke  si  e  p  to  the 
sacrifice,  betrayed  by  their  own  ignoran  e  nto  tl  e  \  ands  of 
selfish   tyrants  or   unselfish   fools.     The  Id   n     longer  be 

deceived  by  the  mere  sound  of  words,  whethe  us  1  b  the  dis- 
honest demagogue,  deliberately  meaningl  s  o  the  political 
mystic —  tec//  meaning  but  unmeaning,  ft  th  on  mon  sense 
once  thoroughly  mustered  by  a  whole  people  the  road  to  hap- 
piness would  lie  very  easy.     It  is  ignorance  of  common  sense 
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and  invention,  together  with  the  diffusion  of  scientific  education 
by  an  organized  system  of  technical  schools,  would  develop  a 
nation  of  investigators  and  technologists  whose  knowledge  and 
control  of  the  forces  of  nature  would  rapidly  emancipate  the 
world.  We  have  tlie  same  reason  for  expecting  such  a  result 
to  follow  the  adoption  of  pantocracy  as  we  have,  in  general,  for 
e.vpecting  effect  to  follow  cause. 

Some  of  tJic  suggestions  made  in  this  section  are  doubtless  too 
radical  to  be  taken  seriously  at  the  present  time,  but  as  I  am 
concerned  neither  with  radicalism  nor  conservatism,  but  with 
common  sense,  I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  At  the 
present  day  the  suggestion  that  all  human  beings  should  be 
taught  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  for  example,  may 
sound  radical,  but  in  the  future  it  will  probably  appear  con- 
sen'ative. 

Having  thus  described  in  outline  the  system  of  pantocracy, 
let  U8  now,  following  the  same  course  as  in  Chapter  11,  examine 
the  presumable  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  each  of  tlie  ele- 
ments of  happiness;  at  the  same  time  comparing  them  with  the 
effects  of  the  competitive  system.  In  thus  testing  the  mechan- 
ism of  pantocracy  it  should  be  remarked  that  to  compare  it  with 
a  perfect  mechanism  —  one  which  admitted  of  no  criticism, 
theoretical  or  practical,  would  be  idle.  I  do  not  claim  that 
the  mechanism  of  pantocracy  is  defectlcss,  but  I  do  claim  that 
it  is  loss  defective  than  any  of  its  alternatives.  To  compare,  it 
with  its  antithesis,  the  competitive  system,  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate its  status  as  compared  with  the  related  systems  which  we 
have  discussed. 

First:  How  does  pantocracy  compare  with  competition  in 
its  effects  upon  the  first  element  of  happiness  —  the  quality  of 
the  sentient  agent?  In  Chapter  11  wc  have  shown  that  compe- 
tition, if  its  ifiuals  are  realized,  tends,  through  inheritance,  to 
deteriorate  the  human  breed  by  means  of  the  survival  of  the 
incompetent,  and  that  its  principal  educative  tendency  is  toward 
the  dcvdn[inient  of  craft,  dishonesty,  and  general  egotism. 

In  contrast  to  these,  what  effects  would  pantocracy  presumably 
produce?  Pantocracy  claims  to  be  a  means  of  curing  poverty 
—  at  any  rale  it  will  either  cure  it  or  it  will  not.  Should  it 
fail  as  completely  as  competition  to  euro  it  —  an  absurd  sup- 
po.aition  —  race  deterioration  would  go  on  as  under  competition, 
but  it  would  not  be  accelerated.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it 
succeed  in  curing  poverty  it  would  thereby  suspend  the  operation 
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duration  of  labor  would  be  an  inverse  function  of  the  speed  of 
work.  There  would  probably  be  no  dawdling,  but  this  would 
be  a  small  loss,  even  assuming  dawdling  to  be  a  source  of  pleat^ 
ure,  since  the  less  dawdling  the  more  play  —  the  more  hours  of 
unhampered  consumption.  Moreover  there  would  be  hope  in 
work  under  pantocracy;  not  the  kind  of  hope  which  partakes 
little  of  expectation,  but  expectant  hope,  since  each  year,  each 
month  even,  would  see  the  conditions  of  industry  improve  — 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  discharge,  no  insecurity  of  employ- 
ment to  dread  —  each  year  would  see  an  increase  in  the  wages 
of  the  workmen,  depending  directly  upon  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  and  upon  their  own  capacity  to  rise.  Every 
wage-earner  would  have  opportunity  to  reach  the  director  class, 
independent  of  his  social  connections,  since  the  more  capable  he 
showed  himself,  the  more  would  it  be  to  tlie  interest  of  ap- 
pointing and  confirming  power  alike,  to  elevate  him  to  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility.  Thus  hope  would  replace  despondency, 
and  all  men,  whether  of  exceptional  talents  or  not,  could  antici- 
pate secure,  peaceful  and  continually  improving,  conditions  of 
employment.  Moreover  congenialty  of  employment  would  in 
most  cases  he  assured  through  tlie  use  of  preference  numbers 
in  assigning  positions  through  the  labor  exchange ;  and  in  those 
industries  in  which  the  work  was  inevitably  uncongenial,  there 
would  be  compensation  in  incrensed  wages.  Thus  under  pan- 
tocracy, wage-earners  would  have  something  better  to  look  for- 
ward to  during  their  work  tlian  sleeping  well  at  night.  They 
would  have  sometliing  to  live  for,  and  they  would  work  will- 
ingly, knowing  that  the  more  willingly  and  efficiently  they 
worked  the  more  would  life  be  worth  living,  for  themselves  and 
for  others;  whereas  under  the  chaos  of  competition,  rapid  and 
efficient  labor  leads  to  no  shortening  of  hours,  and  merely  hap- 
tens the  inevitable  day  of  overproduction  and  crisis,  when,  as 
a  penalty  of  work  only  too  well  done,  the  laborer  finds  himself 
out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want.  Xo  wonder  tlie  laljor 
organizations  under  the  unadjusted  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  prevalent  under  competition  sometimes  seek  to  limit 
production.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  self-defense  —  a  means 
of  postponing  the  over  impending  industrial  crisis  inseparable 
from  the  production-madness  of  capitalism. 

Adjustability  during  consumption  is  likewise  promoted  by 
pantocracy.  Under  competition  the  desire  for  wealth  can  be 
gratified  by  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population;  with  the 
great  majority  it  must  remain  ungratified;  and  the  conditions 
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under  competition,  in  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  sub- 
merged and  spawning  millions  which  are  the  normal  product.-i 
of  capitalism  would,  under  pantocracy,  disappear  with  the  causes 
which  produce  them.  The  labors  of  the  national  medical 
laboratories,  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diminishing  and 
finally  abolishinft  disease,  would  augment  the  efReacy  of  all  these 
improved  conditions,  and  in  the  end,  the  co-operative  elTorts  of 
science  would  do  away  with  ill  health,  as  with  all  the  other  ills 
to  which  mortality  is  subject. 

Third:  As  to  the  effect  of  pantocracy  on  natural  resourct's, 
we. shall,  as  with  coin)jetition,  postpone  specific  consideration  of 
the  subject  until  we  have  examined  the  effect  of  our  system 
upon  the  efficiency  of  consumption,  and  quantity  of  population. 

Fourth:  Comparison  of  the  effect  of  competition  with  that 
of  pantocracy  in  promoting  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  arts 
is  of  particular  importance  in  our  inquiry.  This  is  deemed  by 
its  advocat«a  the  strongest  point  in  tlic  system  of  capitalistic 
competition,  its  strength  arising  from  the  stimulus  afforded 
capitalists  by  the  promise  of  profit  to  improve  the  arts  and  save 
the  labor  of  men,  thus  providing  the  means  of  saving  the  ex- 
penditure required  for  their  wages.  This  undoubted  advantage, 
however,  wo  discovered  to  be  oiTsef  by  certain  disadvantages. 
(1)  The  same  stimulus  which  induces  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  production,  induces  improvement  in  the  arts  of  adulteration, 
substitution  and  misrepresentation.  (3)  The  practice  of  throw- 
ing men  out  of  employment  through  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, leaving  them  without  employment  for  varying  periods, 
and  re-employing  them  under  conditions  no  more  advantageous 
as  to  hours  of  labor  than  before,  prevents  the  improvement  in 
the  economy  of  consumption  which  ought  (o  accompany  im- 
provement in  the  economy  of  production,  besides  leading  to  over- 
production, crises,  anil  chaos.  Pantocracy,  on  the  other  haml, 
retains  all  the  advantages  of  competition,  replacing  the  effective 
Ktimulus  of  profit  by  tiie  no  less  effective  stimulus  of  conditional 
compensation,  at  tlie  same  timo  eliminating  its  disadvantages 
by  taking  away  temptation  to  adulteration,  substitution,  and 
misrepresentation,  and  utilizing  machinery,  not  to  deprive  men 
of  employment,  but  to  save  them  labor,  not  to  discharge  them 
into  a  condition  of  non-production,  but  to  permit  them  to  dis- 
charge llieniselves  fnnu  under.stimulated  inio  overstiniulated 
industries  whenever  the  activities  of  industry  require  it,  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  channel  whereby  the  change  may  be 
made   quickly,  easily,  and  ennformably  to  tlie  taste  of  the  pro- 
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ducer.  Under  capitalism  a  decrease  in  the  operating  force  of 
an  industry  where  a  decrease  is  called  for,  is  accomplished  by 
the  wretchedly  uneconomic  policy  of  forcing  one  set  of  work- 
men into  a  non-producing  and  underconsuming  condition  and 
throwing  all  the  labor  upon  the  remainder.  Instead  of  this 
foolish  policy,  pantocracy  divides  the  labor  among  all  the  work- 
men and  permits  the  resulting  decrease  of  wages  to  cause  the 
surplus  labor  power  to  flow  spontaneously  to  industries  where  an 
increase  of  operating  force  is  called  for.  Moreover  by  fixed  and 
uniform  rules  the  liours  of  \shor  are  reduced  as  the  reduction 
in  the  producing  time  of  commodities  permits,  and  by  the  device 
embodied  in  tlie  industrial  coefficient  the  price  of  commodities 
is  lowered  without  the  discharge  of  a  single  wage-earner;  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  tlius  sharing  immediately  in  the  benefit 
arising  from  improvement  in  the  arts  —  and  as  the  industrial 
coefficient,  which  determines  in  what  ratio  they  shall  share  in 
said  benefit,  is  fixed  by  the  people  themselves,  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint can  arise  from  this  source.  Hence  economy  of  con- 
sumption increases  simultaneously  with  economy  of  production, 
and  as  demand  and  supply  are  adjusted  by  the  department  of 
output  regulation,  overproduction,  or  underconsumption,  and 
consequently  crises,  cannot  occur. 

If  it  be  objected  that  conditional  compensation  can  never  be 
so  effective  a  stimulus  as  profit,  since  profit  is  so  much  greater 
in  amount,  we  may  reply  tliat  the  degree  of  stimulus  does  not 
depend  upon  absolute ,  but  upon  relative  increase  of  compensa- 
tion. To  a  director  whose  salary  is  $5,000  per  year,  an  increase 
of  $1,000  a  year  for  every  per  cent  by  which  the  average  pro- 
ducing time  of  commodities  is  reduced,  is  as  effective  as  an  in- 
crease in  dividends  of  $1,000,000  a  year  would  be  to  a  capitalist 
whose  dividends  were  already  $5,000,000.  These  enormous 
profits  are  rare;  they  practically  always  go  to  men  who  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  work  of  production,  or 
even  of  organization ;  and  tliey  are  generally  the  reward  of 
ingenious  or  dishonest  speculation  rather  than  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  arts.  To  permit  these  vast  sums  to  be  withdrawn 
from  tlie  compensation  of  the  wage  earners  would  defeat  thp 
ends  of  justice.  No  such  withdrawals  are  required,  and  the 
profits  wiiicli  Mill  and  other  economists  have  had  in  mind  a« 
effective  stimulants  are  of  no  such  dimensions.  It  is  probable 
that  conditional  compensation,  amounting  in  all  to  not  more 
than  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  an  industry,  would 
provide  more  stimulus  to  improvement  in  the  arts  than   the 
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presort  profits  —  varying  from  nothing  or  less  than  nothing  to 
three  hundred  per  cent  on  the  investment.  There  is  nmch  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  a  "  fair  rate  "  of  profit  is  —  a  fair  rate 
according  to  the  dogmatie  standard  is,  of  coarse,  a  eustoman' 
rate.  The  doctrine  of  utility  enables  us  to  comprehend  this 
matter  more  clearly.  The  lowest  rate  of  conditional  coinpensa- 
tion  which  will  keenly  stimulate  directors  to  reduce  the  pro- 
ducing time  of  commodities  by  substituting  machinery  for  men 
is  a  fair  rate  —  any  lower  rate  is  unfair  because  it  will  sensibly 
diminisli  the  rate  of  improvement  in  the  arts  whicJi  society  has 
a  right  tn  expect  —  any  higher  rate  is  unfair  becauj-e  It  will 
produce  inequality  of  distribution  in  wealth  without  any  eom- 
pensating  advantage. 

Besides  the  stimulus  to  improvemCDt  in  the  arts  and  organiza- 
tion of  industry  provided  by  conditional  compensation,  pan- 
toeracy  increases  many  times  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of 
accomplishing  such  improvements  by  the  organization  of  inven- 
tion, and  teclmieal  education.  Thus  the  one  advantage  of  com- 
petition over  socialism  (and  that  a  temporary  one)  ia  i)y  pan- 
tocracy,  adopted,  augmented,  purifie<l  from  its  accompanying 
disadvantages,  and  made  permanent,  by  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  metliods  of  sclenee  in  technology. 

One  of  the  greatcjst  gains  in  the  mechanism  of  production 
which  would  l>e  accomplished  by  the  conversion  of  all  socialized 
industriw  into  public  monopolies  would  be  the  co-ordination  of 
effort  effected.  The  lack  of  .such  co-ordination  is  the  cause  of 
the  vast  waste  of  labor  under  c.omjietition.  The  partial  organi- 
zation of  industry  under  private  monopoly  has  done  something 
toward  abolishing  this  snurc-e  of  productive  incflicicncy.  The 
complete  organization  of  industry  under  public  monopoly  would 
do  very  much  more.  The  present  work  of  tlie  world  could  thus 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  half  tlie  time  now  required,  and 
under  a  pantocralic  system  this  saving  of  labor  could  he  re- 
flected directly  in  a  corresponding  shortening  of  the  working 
day.  To  appreciate  the  possibilities  from  this  source  of  im- 
provement in  tlie  machinery  of  production,  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  Edward  Bellamy's  "  I»oking  Backward"  should  be 
read. 

Fifth  t  By  its  efTect  upon  the  intorest.s  of  all  classes  of  laborers, 
pantocracy  would  not  only  make  more  effective  the  handling 
of  the  methods  of  production,  but  it  would  solve  the  labor 
problem ;  for  the  interest'^  of  the  laborer  and  of  the  director  of 
labor  would  be  identical.     Tjie  only  way  in  which  the  directors 
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could  acquire  additional  compensation  would  be  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor,  while  leaving  nominal  wages  stationary ;  and  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor  means,  by  the  principle  we  have  enun- 
ciated, to  lower  the  price  of  commodities ;  this  taking  place  in  all 
industries  means  raising  the  real  wages  of  every  one  in  the  com- 
munity.    Hence   the    interests   of    director,   wage-earner,    and 
consumer  being  identical,  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
labor   problem    would   no   longer   exist.     Lock-outs    could    not 
occur,  for  it  would  be  in  no  one's  power  to  discharge  wage-earn- 
ers without  charges  of  wilful  incompetence.     Strikes  would  not 
occur,  for  against  whom  would  an  operating  force  strike  ?     They 
would  have  to  strike  against  a  nation    the  industrial  relations 
of  which  were  in  every  part  identical  —  they  could  not  strike 
for  lower  hours,  for  they  already  work  the  minimum  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand  —  nor  for  higher  wages,  since  these  are 
fixed  by  law  according  to  definite  principles,  and   not  by  the 
caprice  of  an  employer.     The  general  rate  of  wages  of  an  in- 
dustry would  be  raised  only  as  that  industry  became   under- 
supplied —  hence  dissatisfaction  with  the  wages  in  a  given  in- 
dustry would  automatically  raise  the  wages  therein,  since  the 
wage  earners  would  prefer  other  industries,  and  thus  induce  a 
condition  of  undersupply.     The  transactions  of  all  industries 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  tliere  would  be  no  secrecy 
as  at  present,  there  would  be  no  profits  eating  up  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  the  principles  governing  the  relation  of  wage  earners 
to   their  employer  —  the  nation  —  would  be  the   same    in   all 
industries.     Under  such  circumstances  the  unanimous    verdict 
of  public  opinion  would  alone  prevent  strikes,  assuming  any 
set  of  men  ingenious  enough  to  imagine  a  cause  for  tliem,  and 
even  should   a  strike  occur,  it  would   be  immediately   broken 
unless   the  whole   nation   struck   against   itself,   since   striking 
would  be  voluntary  discharge,  and  would  be  treated  like  any 
other  case  thereof  —  the  wage  earners  required  would    be  ob- 
tained through  tlie  labor  exchange. 

The  limitation  of  production  would  be  against  the  interest  of 
both  director  and  wage  earner,  lowering  the  conditional  com- 
pensation of  the  first,  and  lengthening  the  hours  of  labor  of  the 
second  —  this  would  be  enough  to  prevent  it.  It  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  everv  man  to  work  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
since  the  more  efficiently  he  worked  when  he  did  work,  the 
shorter  would  his  hours  be.  For  the  same  reason  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  all  to  get  the  best  men  into  places  of  responsi- 
bility.    Similarly  wage  earner  and  director  alike  would  be  in- 
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terested  in  handling  the  materials  of  production  economically, 
and  of  minimizing  the  deterioration  of  plant,  since  every  ex- 
pense would,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced, 
tend  to  the  underBtimuIation  of  the  industry  and  the  consequent 
fall  of  wages.  Thus  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
production  through  stimulus  of  skill  and  interest  in  the  use 
of  machinery,  pantocracy  is  immeasurably  superior  to  com- 
petition. 

Applying  now  the  auxiliary  criterion  of  the  adaptive  prin- 
ciple another  marked  advantage  is  disclosed.  Under  ca|)italism, 
public  utilities  are  placed  in  the  control  of  persons  whose  inti'r- 
esta  are  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  the  public.  The  great  multi- 
tude are,  and  must  always  be,  both  producers  and  consumers. 
An  producers  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  their  working  day 
shortened,  and  their  real  wages  increased.  As  consumers  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  have  prices  fall,  and  to  obtain  the  best 
products  possible  for  the  price  paid.  The  interests  of  capi- 
talists are  exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  to  thfir  interest  to  lengthen 
the  working  day  of  their  employees  and  to  reduce  their  wages 
—  it  is  to  their  interest  to  obtain  the  highest  prices  they  can 
from  all  consumers,  and  to  give  them  the  poorest  products 
possible  for  the  price  paid  —  for  by  all  these  means  their  profit 
will  be  increased.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  capitalists  will  be  forever  oppressing  both  producer  and 
consumer,  and  the  expectation  is  not  disappointed,  for  this  is 
precisely  what  they  do  and  always  will  do  while  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is.  A  community  so  stupid  as  to  make  the 
interests  of  those  who  control  the  desiderata  upon  which  it 
depends  for  its  happiness  diametrically  opposed  to  its  own  must 
expect  to  be  oppressed  —  it  puts  a  premium  upon  oppression, 
and  it  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  human 
nature  which  it  has  invoked.  It  utilizes  the  adaptive  principle 
to  oppose,  instead  of  to  achieve,  the  end  of  utility.  After  pro- 
duction has  become  thoroughly  socialized,  society  at  last  per- 
ceives its  mistake  —  it  sees  that  vested  interests  and  public 
interests  are  antagonisfie  and  clumsily  attempts  to  remedy  mat- 
ters—  not  hy  abolishing  the  antagonism  directly  —  but  by  at- 
tempting to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  positive  adaptive  principle 
already  in  operation,  by  sujwrim posing  upon  it  the  effect  of  the 
negative  adaptive  principle.  It  first  makes  it  to  the  interest 
of  capitalists  to  oppress  both  prodneor  and  consumer;  and  then 
threatens  to  punish  them  if  they  do  so.  This  is  regulated 
capitalism  —  it   is    the   pseudo-socialism   which   the   dominant 
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school  of  politicians  propose  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils. 
On  the  other  hand,  pantocracy  abolishes  the  primary  antagonism 
of  interest,  and  substitutes  for  it  an  identity,  using  the  positive 
adaptive  principle  to  attain  the  end  of  utility,  thereby  adapting 
the  social  mechanism  to  human  nature  instead  of  leaving  it 
hopelessly  unadapted,  as  at  present. 

Sixth :  As  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  —  pantocracy  pro- 
vides for  substantial  equality  by  doing  away  with  the  chief 
means  provided  by  the  capitalistic,  and  every  other  variety  of 
competition,  whereby  inequality  is  attained.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  pantocracy  does  not  seek  absolute  equality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Successful  directors,  that  is,  directors 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  permanently  decreasing  the 
hours  of  labor  and  increasing  the  real  wages  of  a  community, 
for  example,  could  accumulate  considerable  fortunes  through 
the  conditional  compensation  received  for  their  service  to  the 
community.  They  could  not  become  multi-millionaires,  but 
their  fortunes  might  become  from  10  to  100  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  average  member  of  the  community.  Besides  this, 
pantocracy  provides  for  higlier  wages  for  skilled  and  experienced 
workers  than  for  unskilled  and  inexperienced.  This  perhaps 
may  be  deemed  a  fault  in  the  system,  and  were  it  devoid  of 
compensating  advantages,  such  a  departure  from  equality  would 
be  a  fault  in  any  system.  But  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth 
is  a  means  —  not  an  end,  and  if,  as  a  means,  it  does  not  attain 
the  end  of  utility  as  successfully  as  some  other  specifiable  means, 
then  it  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  that  other  means. 
The  proposition  that  wealth  should  be  equally  distributed  is 
true  as  a  general,  but  not  as  a  universal,  proposition.  This  i:* 
why  in  constructing  the  pantocratic  mechanism,  I  liave  departed, 
in  some  degree,  from  means  of  completely  equalizing  wealth. 
It  is  important  to  efficiency  of  production  that  skilled  workmen 
should  be  developed  to  fulfil  certain  productive  functions.  The 
acquisition  of  skill,  however,  requires  time  and  trouble.  Hence 
unless  there  is  some  incentive  to  do  so,  men  will  not  take  th»^ 
trouble  and  time  required  to  develop  it.  The  higher  price  of 
skilled  labor  under  pantocracy  therefore,  is  simply  compensation 
for  the  hours  of  labor  —  that  is  of  life  —  spent  in  developin^r 
the  skill  required  to  make  men  of  more  service  to  the  commu- 
nity; and  the  inequality  of  wage  involved  is  required  bv  the 
general,  though  not  universal,  rule  that  the  compensation  for 
any  given  quantum  of  labor  should  be  proportional  to  its  laboT 
cost.     Reasons  of  a  similar  kind  justify  the  inequalitv  of  wealtl 
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involved  in  the  institution  of  conditional  compensation.  By 
the  stimulus  it  aiTords  to  improvement  in  the  arts  the  com- 
munity will  gain  in  happiness  fur  more  than  it  will  lose  through 
the  departure  from  equality  involved  ;  and  this  is  sutticient  for 
the  utilitarian.  Knowing  what  end  he  seeks,  he  can  adapt  his 
nieaD9  to  attain  it,  unconfounded  by  confusion  of  a  proximate 
with  an  ultimate  end. 

Seventh :  The  means  adopted  by  pantocracy  of  progressively 
increasing  the  indicative  ratio  as  the  arts  improve  liave  already 
been  explained  and  tJieir  elTcct  on  this  element  of  happincs.s  iw 
obvious.  The  theory  of  utility  demands  an  incrcafiing  indica- 
tive ratio,  and  pantocracy  provides  definite  means  for  su])piying 
it.  The  effect  of  increasing  the  liours  of  leisure  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  real  wages  of  all  producers  by  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  desiderata  is  to  bring  thi^  wliole  population 
into  the  condition  of  an  emancipated  middle  class,  and  this 
condition  is  that  at  which  consumption  at  the  point  of  maximum 
efficiency  will  occur.  There  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  no  consumers  in  the  zone  of  either  under  or  ovcrconsump- 
tion;  each  average  family  would  be  self-sufficient,  and  the  whole 
population  self -supporting.  Once  this  enitincipated  condition  is 
obtained,  however,  it  is  prohal)lc  that  the  actual  indicative  ratio 
would  spontaneously  diminish,  because  for  tlie  firi^t  time  men 
would  be  brought  into  the  condition  where  they  would  have  not 
only  the  taste  for  pleasant  forms  of  lal)or,  but  the  education 
and  freedom  from  unpleasant  forma  necessary  to  gratify  it. 
Hence  art,  literature,  music,  and  science,  would  be  pursued,  not 
by  the  few,  but  by  the  many.  Not  by  one  per  cent,  but  by 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  population.  An  the  necessity  for 
consuming  life  in  systematic  and  unpleasant  labor  in  the  "  useful 
arts"  diminished  by  the  substitution  of  iTiachinery  for  men, 
opportunity  for  consuming  it  in  pleasant  labor  in  the  fine  arts 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  humanities  would  increase.  Thus  the 
avocation,  instead  of  the  vocation,  would  occupy  the  principal 
place  in  the  life  of  each  individual,  spontaneous  would  replace 
compulsory  labor,  and  the  inversion  of  the  indicative  ratio  would 
indicate  a  gain,  instead  of  a  loss,  in  the  economy  of  happiness. 
Such  at  any  rate  would  be  the  presumable  result  of  the  com- 
bined industrial  and  educative  systems  involved  in  pantocracy. 

In  vivid  contrast  to  this  common  sense  procedure  consider 
that  of  capitalism.  Instead  of  using  labor-saving  devices  to 
increase  the  leisure  of  the  producer  and  thus  emancipate  man- 
kind from  labor,  it  seeks  to  make  the  indicative  ratio  a  function 
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of  endurance  only,  and  to  make  men  work  as  long  as  they  did 
wlipn  thi'ir  labor  was  not  nparly  bo  productive.  Even  for  the 
Bhortening  of  the  working  day  already  obtained  labor  has  had 
to  strufTfiie  mightily,  and  were  it  not  for  the  activity  of  labor 
unions,  men  would  now  be  working  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a 
day  — (IS  they  still  do  whore  competition  is  unrestricted.  Mill, 
in  !iis  T'rinciples  of  Political  Economy  say^:  "It  ib  question- 
ahlo  if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the 
day's  toil  of  any  human  being."  Such  a  statement  is  not  true 
to-dny  —  thanks  to  the  activity  of  competition  suppressing 
agencies  —  but  what  a  commentary  it  is  on  the  practomania  of 
the  ca])italistic  age.  Witli  the  vast  strides  in  industry  of  the 
last  century  or  two  the  productive  power  of  the  Ameritan 
laborer  is  to-day,  on  the  average,  probably  a  hundred  times 
greater  fhnn  in  colonial  times  —  and  yet  his  working  day  is 
only  a  little  shorter.  Of  course  it  would  be  unwise  to  reduce 
the  working  day  in  the  snme  proportion  as  tlie  producing  time 
is  diminished^ this  would  prevent  incrciise  in  tlie  per  capita 
rate  of  consiniiption  —  lint  surely  when  the  producing  time  has 
been  diminishvd  ii  liiirnlred  fold' the  working  d;iy  might  be  cut 
down  at  least  three-quaHcrs,  and  yet  provide  for  a  vast  increase 
in  the  rntc  of  ciiii>inii]itiiin  per  cnpita.  Had  thi*  been  done  iu 
the  past,  the  laborer  of  to-diiy  would  not  require  to  work  more 
than  four  hours  per  dnv  at  the  utmost,  iiud  vet  live  twenty 
time-s  as  well  ;is  liir^  forefathers  of  pre-revolulionary  days.  ThuV^ 
does  eiipitrtlism  throw  awav  the  great  opjiortunitv  otyered  bv 
sncialiKcd  prndiKtioji.  '  "  "  ' 

Eiglith:  In  coTisidering  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  pantoeniey  would  have  upon  the  eighth  element  of 
happiness- — the  quantify  uf  tlie  population,  its  enntnisl  to  i-oni- 
[M'tilion  is  marked.  Couipefitiou  insures  )ierpetual  poverty, 
restricts  the  prudential  restrninf  u|)nn  propagation  to  the  suc- 
cessful classes,  and  (bus  limits  population  oulv  bv  starvation, 
delerioratiug  the  race  and  wiit-ting  the  resources  of  nature  by 
making  them  support  an  unhappy  population.  The  CNtinction 
of  thi'  human  race  would  (bus  achieve  a  better  object  than  com- 
petition. 

Wc  have  made  the  ehiim  that  the  adojition  of  a  pantocratic 
system  would  lead  to  the  nbnlitiou  of  pevertv  and  have  piven 
reasons  in  support  of  thai  claiui,  hut  wlietlierthis  claim  is  just 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  net  (on  unieh  to  sny  that  if  pantorracv 
will  not  cure  poverty  then  notliing  will.  Povertv  is  simply 
a  name  for  a  low  rate  of  consumption  per  capita.     If  it  is  to 
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be  cured  at  all  it  must  be  by  adopting  such  means  that  (1) 
The  production  per  capita  per  unit  of  time  will  be  made  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a  maximum,  and  that  (2)  The 
wealth  thus  produced  shall  be  well  distributed. 

If  focUBsing  all  the  power  represented  in  the  stimulus  of  en- 
lightened Belf-intereBt,  and  all  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity 
furnished  by  orgauized  scientific  research  and  co-operative  in- 
vention upon  this  single  object  cannot  accomplish  the  result, 
then  by  what  means  can  it  be  accomplished?  Certainly  not  by 
letting  everything  alone.  Drifting  can  not  cure  poverty.  If 
it  could,  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago,  for  mankind  since  its 
first  advent  on  the  earth,  has  done  little  else  than  drift.  If 
through  the  operation  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  tjie  production  per  capita  per  unit  of  time 
can  be  made  to  offset  the  tendency  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
retnros  to  decrease  it,  then  poverty  can  be  cured.  Otiierwise 
it  cannot  be  cured.  Now,  pantocracy  stimulates  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  increasing  returns  in  a  degree  impossible  under 
any  other  system.  Its  wJiole  construction  is  deliberately  de- 
signed to  stimulate  it.  Hence  we  say  if  pantocracy,  or  some 
variation  of  it  embodying  the  same  principles,  cannot  cure  pov- 
erty then  no  system  can.  Pantocracy  is  primarily  a  means  of 
applying  science  to  the  cure  of  poverty  as  the  most  pressing 
and  universal  ill  of  mankind,  and  as  Lubbock  says  in  this  con- 
nection, "we  must  choose  between  science  and  suffering." 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

But  once  poverty  is  cured  —  and  enlightenment  substituted 
for  ignorance  by  the  diversion  of  human  effort  from  the  dissi- 
pation of  natural  resources  to  the  development  of  man,  conse- 
quences of  transcendent  import  inevitably  follow.  The  causes 
which  now  operate  to  restrict  propagation  in  the  weil-to-do 
classes  will  operate  to  restrict  it  in  all  classes,  since  all  classes 
will  be  well-to-do  —  the  Law  of  Malthus  will  be  suspended  and 
deterioration  of  the  breed  checked  in  the  manner  noticed  under 
section  one.  The  eighth  element  of  happiness  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  consumption,  and  if  un- 
controlled, the  population  will  increase  until  it  reaches  a  position 
of  natural  equilibrium.  At  this  point  its  rate  of  production  of 
misery  approaches  a  maximum. 

A  pantocratic  system  will,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  resources  of  nature  —  any  policy  other  tlian  the  ex- 
tinction of  humanity  must  have  that  effect;  but  in  the  dissipa- 
tion thereof,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  happiness  will  be  produced 
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inetcaJ  of  unhappineas,  as  tmder  competition.  There  wiU  be 
aonietliint;  inatead  of  less  than  nothing  to  ehow  for  the  resources 
(lUsipatcil.  Instead  of  utilising  the  increased  raeans  of  sub- 
sistence derived  from  improvement  in  the  arts  to  increase  the 
mere  ninniiers  of  an  underconsuming  population,  pantooracv 
would  clilize  them  to  increase  the  consumption  per  capita  until 
the  average  mcinhcr  of  the  community  was  consuming  at  the 
point  of  liiaximiim  efficiency,  or  as  near  that  point  as  possible. 
Thence  forth,  increase  in  the  population  instead  of  being  checked 
by  starvation  would  be  controlled  by  the  prudence  of  the  eman- 
cipated community  itself,  and  maintained  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
keep  the  average  member  of  the  cominuaity  consuming  at  the 
point  of  inasimum  efficiency.  Thus  the  production-madness, 
inseparable  from  capitalism,  which  wastes  alike  the  lives  of  the 
present  generation  and  the  substance  of  their  posterity,  would 
be  replaced  by  the  sanity  of  common  sense.  Labor  would  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is  —  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end 
in  itself  —  and  thi'  end  to  which  labor  is.  or  ouglit  to  be,  tlie 
means  would  bo  n-copiizcd  no  les;;  .i^pocifiially.  That  end  is 
not  to  develop  and  diminish  nature's  resnurcos  with  miiximum 
siK-ed,  but  to  convert  tlic  pofontinlity  of  happiness  resident  in 
siiid  resources  into  actunl  happiness  with  nuiximum  etheiency. 
These  two  oontrasl<'d  views  of  tlie  object  of  labor  represent  the 
dilTerenec  between  tlie  ideals  of  the  commercial  and  of  the  utili- 
tariiiii  schools  of  |ioliti(-al  economy  —  they  represent  the  differ- 
cnce  between  practooiiiuin  and  common  sense. 

Tluis  if  we  test  panfocnuy  by  the  siune  criteria  whereby  we 
tested  eomjietition,  viz.,  its  elTect  upon  each  of  the  elements  of 
haiipiiiess  se|i;iriite]v.  we  discover  that  the  former  stands  every 
test  wliile  tlie  latter  stands  none.  Hetwoen  them  is  all  (he  dif- 
ference lietween  justice  and  injustice.  I'antoeracy  is  an  adapted, 
competition  an  uuadiipted,  means  of  iittainin":  tlie  end  of  utility, 
and  n  nmirumt's  consideration  will  serve  to  banish  all  surprise 
at  this  result.  Both  compclition  iind  pantocrai'v  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  social  mechanisms,  to  he  deliberately  em- 
ployed by  society  to  attain  its  end^vi/,.  luippiness.  Compe- 
tition is  a  nK'chariisiii  which,  speaking  flL'urativi'lv,  nature  em- 
ploys to  ;ittain  her  eml  —  :id;iptability  to  survive  — an  object 
which  has  no  particular  relation  to  the  object  of  society,  except 
that  siirviviil  is  a  necessary  clement  in  both.  Xow  no  one  pos- 
sessing common  sense  woidd  e\pcet  a  uiechnnism  designed  to 
produce  one  specified  result  to  l>e  adapted  incidentally  to  pro- 
ducc  another  one  totally  different  from  the  first     No  one  woiild 
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expec-t  a  nail  making  mechanism  to  be  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  washing  soda.  No  more  would  any  one  with  com- 
mon sense  expect  a  mechanism  designed  to  attain  the  end  of 
nature  to  be  adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  man  —  and  it  is  not 
so  adapted,  as  the  tei-ts  we  have  applied  demonstrate.  Pantoc- 
racy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mechanism  deliberately  designed  to 
produce  that  end,  designed  by  the  same  methods  of  common 
sense  that  would  be  employed  in  designing  a  mechanism  for  the 
manufacture  of  naila  or  of  washing  soda.  Hence  it  is  only  to 
be  eApet-led  that  it  will  l>e  succffisful  in  meeting  the  very  ftwts 
which  have  served  as  a  guide  to  its  construction.  But  while 
we  should  have  reason  to  expect  pantocracy  to  be  a  system 
adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  society  —  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  it  to  be  the  only  one,  though  doubtless  it  em- 
bodies the  essential  elements  of  any  successful  system.  There 
is  more  than  one  system  for  making  sulphuric  acid,  though  all 
systems  require  the  presence  of  the  elements  essential  to  that 
acid,  viz.,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur.  Other  political  sys- 
tems differing  in  many  details  from  pantocracy  might  be  pro- 
posed, and  were  pantocracy  once  adopted  the  details  of  its  opera- 
tion might  turn  out  to  be  quite  distinct  from  those  I  have  sug- 
gested or  might  suggest.  Hence  I  have  not  attempted  to  specify 
details,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the 
system  is  practical  and  will  operate  in  a  definite  manner  while 
the  properties  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  remain  what 
they  are.  There  are  several  forms  of  mechanism  whereby  thfj 
energy  latent  in  steam  may  be  converted  into  meclianical  mo- 
tion, but  all  of  them  must  take  advantage  of  the  properties  of 
steam;  and  though  several  forms  of  mechanism  may  he  pro- 
posed for  converting  the  world's  latent  potentialities  of  happi- 
ness into  actual  happiness,  all  of  them  must  take  advantage  of 
the  properties  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  in  order  to  acliievc 
success,  and  every  social  mechanism  should  he  judged  —  just 
as  a  steam  engine  should  be  judged  —  strictly  according  to 
its  adaptability  to  attain  its  end. 

Once  more  let  me  emphasize  tlie  dilemma  in  which  society 
finds  itself  to-day.  It  finds  that  its  activities  are  not  self-sup- 
porting; tJiat  more  unhappinesa  than  happiness  is  produced 
by  humanity;  that  the  present  system  is  a  failure  while  human 
nature  retains  its  properties.  In  this  situation  three  alterna- 
tives and  only  three  are  open.  (1)  Human  nature  may  ba 
changed.  (2)  The  system  may  be  changed,  (3)  Both  may 
be  changed.     There  is  a  prevalent  school  of  moralists,  of  whom 
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Tolstoy  is  the  type,  who  seek  the  first  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
Tim-  chiiiii  that  the  trouble  with  the  present  situation  is  that 
men  theiiiselveB  are  at  fault  —  tliat  human  nature  must  be 
altered  before  society  can  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness,  and 
they  projiose  to  change  human  nature  by  telling  it  to  change. 
If  they  are  correct,  the  situation  is  indeed  hopeless.  The 
method  of  changing  human  nature  they  propose  is  not  adapted 
to  its  em!.  'Preaching  wilt  do  no  more  in  the  future  than  it 
has  (lone  in  the  past.  Human  nature  has  not  cjianged  much 
during  historic  times,  though  its  customB  have,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  radically  changed,  changes  will  be  necessary  in  that  part  of 
tlie  social  system  which  affects  inheritance  and  education,  for 
it  is  by  llicse  influences  and  these  alone  that  human  nature  can 
be  changed.  But  to  adopt  such  changes  would  be  to  select  the 
third  wtiy  out  of  iha  dilemma,  since  it  would  be  changing 
human  nature  by  first  changing  the  soci^  system.  It  is  obviQiu 
that  it  is  by  this  route  that  pantocracy  seeks  a  way  out  of  the 
present  unhappy  situation.  The  reaction  of  tiie  present  sjstem 
Upon  human  nature  results  in  misery.  To  change  human  na- 
ture is  hopeless  —  at  least  immediately  —  hence  our  only  alter- 
native, if  we  would  escape  misery,  is  to  change  the  system  —  and 
it  is  by  a  change  in  the  social  system  that  every  advance  in  the 
past  has  been  made.  The  changes  from  religious  intolerance  to 
religious  tolerance,  from  slavery  to  free  labor,  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy,  have  all  been  changes  in  the  social  system  whiclk 
have  left  human  nature  intact,  merely  changing  its  customs. 
Selfishness  remains  the  dominant  characteristic  of  organic  be- 
ings, and  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  man.  Pantocracy  recognizes 
(his,  and  instead  of  employing  the  great  power  of  self  interest 
to  defciit  the  end  of  utility,  as  competition  docs,  it  employs  it  to 
iicTomplish  that  end.  It  seeks  not  to  destroy  selfishness  by  tell- 
ing men  to  be  good  —  that  would  be  futile,  Iiut  to  divert  it  from 
competitive  into  anti-competitive  channels.  What  good  does 
it  do  to  tell  men  to  be  good  and  they  will  be  happy?  Does  any 
one  seriously  believe  that  propounding  this  platitude  will  make 
men  good?  No,  the  proper  way  is  to  make  them  happy,  and 
then  they  will  he  good.  Although  to  abolish  self-interest  is  im- 
po^iilile,  to  change  its  mode  of  application  to  the  social  mechan- 
ism is  not.  Should  we  attach  a  dozen  horses  to  a  mired  vehicle, 
an'!  flien  let  each  pull  in  the  direction  in  which  he  felt  inclined, 
we  should  not  accomplish  nnu'h.  but  with  precis^'ly  the  same 
power  we  could  pull  the  load  nut  of  the  mire  by  making  the  horsea 
all  pull  in  one  direction.     In  such  a  situation  co-operation  will 
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accomplish  what  competition  will  not,  and  in  hanling  Boclety 
out  of  the  slough  in  which  it  is  gradually  sinking  the  same 
methods  must  be  employed.  To  produce  happiness,  co-opera- 
tioo  is  required  —  not  the  mere  co-operation  of  good-will,  but 
organized  co-operation,  amounting  to  a  change  in  the  social  sys- 
tem. A  convenient  form  of  that  organization  1  have  already 
explained,  and  to  the  provisions  therein  for  accomplishing  the 
change  desirable  in  human  nature  1  need  not  again  revert. 

It  is  a  common  claim  that  socialism  cannot  succeed  because 
it  is  unadaptcd  to  human  nature.  Such  a  criticism  applies  with 
greater  force  to  competition  than  to  socialism.  It  is  because 
competition  as  a  means  to  happiness  is  so  utterly  unadaptod  to 
human  nature  that  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  failure.  Tiic 
only  reason  why  the  failure  of  competition  is  not  more  gen- 
erally recognized  is  that  men,  having  no  test  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish success  from  failure,  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two  even  when  they  see  it.  Not  knowing  whnt  society  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  endeavoring  to  accomplish,  they,  of  course,  are 
unable  to  tell  whether  it  is  accomplished  or  not.  Hence  they 
mistake  mere  human  activity,  the  movement  of  persons  and 
things  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  earth's  surface,  for  suc- 
cess. They  gauge  success  by  the  activity  of  industry  —  by  the 
mere  motion  of  material  bodies.  They  are  in  precisely  the 
position  of  one  who,  entering  a  factory  of  the  purijose  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  mistakes  the  motion  of  the  countershafting  for 
the  production  of  output.  He  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  the 
factory  is  accomplishing  its  purpose,  because  he  docs  not  know 
what  its  purpose  is.  It  is  futile  for  men  to  attempt  the  guidance 
of  public  policy  who  are  ignorant  of  the  direction  in  which 
public  policy  should  lead.  The  output  of  a  nation  in  bushels 
of  grain,  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  coal,  or  steel  mils,  can  tell  lis  little 
or  nothing  about  a  nation's  success,  since,  though  these  products 
may  be  necessary,  they  are  not  sufficient,  conditions  of  happiness. 
And  yet  it  is  of  such  products  that  politicians  perpetually  prate. 
In  this  connection  the  commentary  of  Mill  upon  the  folly  of 
the  mercantilists,  who  confused  money  witli  wealth,  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.     He  says: 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  univereal  belief  of  one  ape  of  man- 
kind—  a  belief  from  which  no  one  was.  nor  without  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  Rcniua  and  courage,  could  at  that  time  be  free  — 
becomes  to  a  subsequent  age  so  palpable  an  absurdity,  that  the 
only  difficulty  then  is  to  imaprine  how  such  a  thing  can  ever  have 
appeared  credible.     It  has   so  happened   with   the   doctrine   that 
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money  ia  synonymous  with  wealth.  The  conceit  seems  too  pre- 
pist.prtiiis  (o  be  thought  of  as  a  serioUH  opinion.  It  looks  like  one 
of  tilt?  crutio  fancies  of  childhood,  inatantly  corrected  by  a  word 
from  HTi.v  prown  person.  Bnt  let  no  one  feel  confident  that  he 
would  have  escaped  the  delusion  if  he  had  lived  at  the  time 
when  it  prcTailed.  All  the  associations  engendered  by  etimmon 
life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  concurred  in  promot- 
ing it.  Ko  long  as  those  asBociations  were  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  subject  was  looked  at,  what  we  now  think  so 
groan  an  nbsurdity  seemed  B  truism.  Once  questioned,  indeed,  it 
was  doomed ;  but  no  one  was  likely  to  think  of  questioning  it 
whose  mind  had  not  become  familiar  with  certain  modes  of  stat- 
ing and  of  contemplating  economical  phenomena,  which  have 
only  found  their  way  into  the  general  nnderstanding  through  the 
influence  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  hia  espoaitora." ' 

Oh,  infTpnuous  Mill  —  do  you  remember  what  the  pot  called 

the  kcttl('?  In  this  qnotation.  if  the  word  "wealth"  in  snh- 
etifotcd  for  the  word  "  n^oney  "  and  tlic  word  "  lia|>[>in,T--  "  for 
the  word  "wcnltli,"  we  shall  have  a  comnientan-  whose  strikiufr 
application  to  tlie  present  system  is  inca|iiib]e  nf  liap])ii'r  ex- 
pression. Is  it  any  more  absurd  to  mistake  money  for  wojilth 
than  to  mistake  wealth  for  happiness?  Incredible  as  to  !i  wub- 
sp(iuent  ape  it  will  appear,  those  who  pnide  the  |iolicy  of  mniiern 
states  make  this  very  mistake,  apparently  unconscious  that  thev 
are  hut  mercantilists  who  have  cliiinsed  the  form  of  their  folly. 
It  was  not  siirprisinj  that  after  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
exchange  by  means  of  money  that  the  medium  of  cxchiinEro 
should,  hy  the  worthy  predecessors  of  modern  economists,  bo 
mistaken  for  sometliinfr  bavin;;  ultimate  intrinsic  value,  and  it 
was  perhaps  inevitable  that  between  this  vulpir  error  and  the 
explicit  reeopnition  of  happiness  as  alone  possessiiiff  such  a 
quality,  an  intermediate  delusion  should  be  cherished  — the 
delusion  that  wealth  has  nltiniafe  intrinsic  value.  Since  the 
laws  of  (he  evolution  of  human  thoujrht  required  this  step  Adam 
Smith  did  the  world  a  service  in  takinjr  it,  hut  it  is  eiilamitons 
that  men  thus  deluded  should  be  selected  to  piide  the  policy  of 
nations,  particularly  as  "all  the  associations  engendered  by 
common  life,  and  hy  the  ordinary  course  of  business"  concur 
in  rendering  them  as  blissfully  oblivions  nf  their  preposterous 
situation  as  were  the  mercantile  theorists  of  theirs.  To  be  sure, 
happiness  is  recognixcd  to-day  as  an  incidental  desideratum,  as 
wealth  was  similarly  recofrnixed   previous  to  the  publication  of 

1  Political  Economy,   Cliap.    1. 
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the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  but  incidental  recognition  will  not 
do  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other.  Happiness  must 
be  recognized  explicitly,  as  a  definite  product  of  the  activity  of 
society,  expressible  in  definite  units  —  a  product  having  at  any 
given  time  a  definite  magnitude,  expressible  by  a  definite  in- 
tensity into  a  definite  time  interval,  and  increasable  only  by  in- 
crease of  that  intensity  or  that  time  interval,  or  both  —  a  prod- 
uct requiring  cultivation  by  organized  and  directed  effort  — 
effort  as  organized  and  directed  as  that  of  a  shoemaker  in  turn- 
ing out  his  shoes.  We  caimot  too  often  insist  that  the  only 
units  in  which  the  success  or  failure  of  society  may  be  estimated 
are  such  as  express  quantity  of  happiness  or  unhappiness,  and 
until  we  have  determined  the  relation  that  wealth  bears  to  hap- 
piness, the  output  of  wealth  can  give  us  no  more  clue  to  the 
output  of  happiness  than  the  weight  of  precious  metal  possessed 
by  a  stiite  can  give  to  its  wealth.  (!!ould  the  people  of  our  day 
and  country  learn  this  one  lesson  it  would  be  worth  all  their 
other  political  knowledge  combined,  and  they  will  learn  it  when 
common  sense  displaces  common  nonsense. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  it  should  be  the  delight,  of  the  economists 
of  our  time  to  purge  their  science  of  the  archaic  dogmas  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  found  it  directly  upon  the  foundation  of 
ethics  itself  —  namely,  utility  —  the  only  sound  foundation  for 
any  applied  science.  In  so  doing  they  will  have  accomplished  for 
economics  what  Copernicus  accomplished  for  astronomy  —  they 
will  have  replaced  the  geocentric  system  of  commercialism  with 
the  heliocentric  system  of  utilitarianism  —  they  will  have  fixed 
the  centre  around  which  revolves  the  stupendous  system  of  hu- 
man effort  and  human  interest  —  not  in  the  dead  world  of 
wealth,  but  in  the  living  sun  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XIT 

THE  NEXT  BTBP 

To  any  proposal  for  eubstitutinK  an  uncuetflmary  for  s  cos- 
tomary  poljrv  in  tlie  affairs  of  socioly  t\w  first  objection,  of 
course,  will  jiroceed  from  the  ever  prevailing  t'onscrvntism  of 
mankini]  —  tliat  ubiquitous  form  of  fatnlisni  winch  confomids 
inaction  ivith  prudence  tlirough  miBapprehenaion  of  the  nature 
of  a  usc-jii'!;inient.  Assuming  the  law  of  causation,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  with  any  given  act  of  a  man  or  a  aation  the  sajoe  natural 
causes  arc-  t'ombined,  the  effect  of  the  piven  act  will  always  be 
the  same;  and  we  mny  assiiiiu'  that  If  thr  in;in  or  tlic  niitinri  i- 
careful  not  to  altiT  his  or  its  acts,  then  he  or  it  may  be  assureil 
that  the  effects  thereof  will,  at  any  rate,  not  be  worse  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  If  the  same  natural 
causes  are  always  combined  with  the  waiiie  modes  of  human 
activity  then  conservatism  may  be  caution.  The  ditliculty  is 
that  tiiey  are  not.  Hy  suspending  chinifje  in  their  modes  of 
activity  men  do  not  suspend  chanjre  in  the  modes  of  activity 
of  nature.  The  inaction  of  men  does  not  involve  the  inac- 
tion of  nature,  and  it  iuu.«t  not  Uv  forLfoften  that  human  nature 
is  a  part  of  nature,  and  as  suhjcet  to  the  law  of  causation 
as  any  other  part.  The  allc-red  attempt  of  the  ostrich  to 
escape  dan,irer  by  hiding  its  head  in  the  ,saud  is  a  mental  opera- 
tion similar  lo  the  one  we  are  eritici/iuir.  The  ostrich  appiir- 
ently  thinks  tliat  by  suspendins:  its  own  visual  powers  the  visual 
powers  of  all  creation  will  thereby  be  suspended,  and  similarly 
the  conservative  thinks  that  hy  suspending  liis  own  activitv  he 
will  thereby  suspend  the  activities  of  the  rest  of  creation.  His 
caution  is  that  of  the  ostrich.  Nature's  policies  are  usuallv 
accelerative  and.  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  usually  nudeficentlv 
accelerative,  Kence  man  can  counteract  such  aeeeleration  only 
by  ehanjrinf:  liis  policies  to  meet  it.  He  must  be  radical  in 
order  to  he  cautious.  Such  caution  is  by  the  incautious  con- 
servative deemed  incantion.  and  he  consistently  protests  against 
it.  Tf  these  protests  prevail  and  radical  action  is  postponed 
too  long,  calamity  frequentlv  follows,  and  this  the  conservative 
492 
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attributes  to  radicaliHm  instead  of  to  its  real  cause — ConBcrva- 
tiam.     Thus  Archbishop  Whately  justly  remarks: 

"  The  maBB  of  mankind  are,  in  the  Berious  concerns  of  life, 
wedded  to  what  is  established  and  enstomary ;  and  when  they  make 
raeh  changes,  this  may  often  be  explained  by  the  too  Jong  post- 
ponement of  the  requisite  channea;  which  allows  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Keformation)  evils  to  reach  an  intolerable  height,  before 
any  remedy  is  thought  of.  And  even  tliyn,  the  remedy  is  ofteii 
so  violently  resisted  by  many,  as  to  drive  others  into  dangerous 
extremes.  And  when  this  occurs,  we  are  triumphantly  told  that 
experience  shows  what  mischievous  excesses  are  caused  by  once 
beginning  to  innovate.  '  I  told  you  that  if  once  you  began  to 
repair  your  house,  you  would  have  to  pull  it  all  down.'  'Yes; 
but  you  told  me  wrong;  for  if  I  had  begun  sooner,  the  replacing 
of  a  few  tiles  might  have  sufficed.  The  mischief  was,  not  in  tak- 
ing down  the  first  stone,  but  in  'letting  it  stand  too  long.' " ' 

Revolutions  are  the  result  of  conservatism.  The  English 
Revolution  was  caused  by  the  conservatism  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  the  American  Revolution  by  the  conservatism  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  the  French  Revolution  by  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  Bourbons.  The  way  to  avoid  revolution  is  tliroufih 
radicalism;  but  although  cautious  policies  are  almost  always 
radical,  radical  policies  are  not  necessarily  cautious.  Obviously 
it  is  easy  to  suftRest  thousands  of  harmful  radical  policies. 
Now  in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  outlined  a  national  policy, 
adoptable  by  any  state  which  has  attained  a  condition  of  civili- 
zation equivalent  to  that  of  Western  Europe.  So  far  as  1  am 
aware,  only  four  general  policies  are  proposed  as  alternatives. 
(1)  Natural  competition:  (2)  Artificial  competition:  (3) 
Pseudo-socialism:  (-1)  Socialism:  and  the  first  is  hardly  a  possi- 
ble alternative  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  stage  of  its 
development.  Pantocracy  is  more  radical  than  any  of  these;  that 
is,  it  departs  more  from  prevailing  policies.  To  the  man  whose 
judgment  has  no  taint  of  fatalism,  however,  this  will  make  no 
difference.  All  he  will  ask  is:  Is  it  or  is  it  not,  more  useful 
than  any  of  its  alternatives?  Is  its  end  that  of  utility,  and  is 
it  or  is  it  not,  better  adapted  than  other  suggested  policies  to 
that  end  ?  I  have  attempted,  by  noting  its  effect  upon  each  of 
the  elements  of  happiness,  to  show  that  it  is.  Were  politics 
judged  by  the  standards  employed  in  science  it  would  bo  difficult 
to  doubt  that  the  attempt  had  been  successful;  but  with  the 

1  Elements  of  Logic. 
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poliliciil  stiiiidftrds  at  present  prevailing  there  is  a  wide  chasm 
bctfl'pen  the  eatabliehment  of  a  reasonable  preeumption  and 
the  prill]  1 J  ft  ion  of  conviction,  since  wherever  dogma  preTsile, 
convit-lion  is  not  a  function  of  reasonableness  but  of  priority. 
and  tUo  siispenBion  of  tbis  law  of  human  cerebration  is  not  to 
be  expecteil  in  one  department  of  knowledge  more  than  in  an- 
other. It  has  beset  the  early  stages  of  every  science  from  mathe- 
matics to  nu'dicine,  and  politics  will  be  no  exception  to  these. 

It  must,  of  courae,  be  admitted  tliat  the  only  presumption  thus 
far  estalilished  in  favor  of  the  policy  proposed  is  an  apriori 
one,  and  presumptions  eatablished  apriori  should  not  be  depended 
upon  when  apogterwri  evidence  is  obtainable.  The  queetion 
ia  then,  can  aposteriori  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a  pantocratic 
Bvstom  of  the  character  desired  be  obtained,  and  if  so,  how? 
To  answer  this  questioD  we  have  but  to  mark  the  procedure 
followed  in  those  arts  where  the  method  of  common  sense  already 
prevails — ^wbere  science  has  alreMily  l)i'i'n  njiplied,  Siippos-c 
for  example,  a  cautious  cotton  manufacturer  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  his  attention  the  dcsijm  of  a  uiocluinisui  which  prom- 
ised apriori  to  he  an  iinprovcnicnt  upon  the  prevailinjf  method 
of  cotton  manufiK*tiirin<;.  Whiit  would  he  do?  Would  ho  re- 
ject the  sclieiue  at  once  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  cus- 
tomary mechanism  and  therefore  useless?  No;  he  might  pursue 
such  a  policy  if  he  wore  merely  a  conservative  manufacturer, 
but  not  if  he  were  a  cautious  one.  Would  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
s  whole  plant  and  re-erect  it  equipped 
■ry  identical  with  that  called  for  in 
lini?  No;  a  cautious  man  would  not 
;  the  apriori  evidence  of  success  was 
wlieluiinp.  He  would  do  what  every  experienced  manufac- 
turer, whether  of  cotton  or  anything  else,  would  do  —  he  would 
try  it  on  a  siuall  scale,  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  the 
conditions  to  lie  nu't  on  n  large  scale.  That  is,  he  would  ex- 
periment, ami  from  the  apoxli-riori  evidence  thus  furnished 
would  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  installing  the  proposed  mechanism 
on  a  large  sialc.  This  simple  and  safe  procedure  is  the  one 
adopted  in  nil  hnmelies  of  applied  technology,  and  it  should 
be  adopted  in  jiolitics. 

Tn  proceeding  toward  any  given  goal  we  must  proceed  bj 
steps,  hut  it  is  important  that  the  steps  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  goal.  At  any  given  stage  of  progress  there  is  always  a 
next  step  which  will  h'ad  more  directly  in  the  desired  direction 
than  any  other,  and  if  common  sen.se  is  taken  as  our  guide,  we 
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may  usually  distinguish  it.  The  next  step  in  any  progression 
is  always  the  most  important  step  at  the  mnment  it  is  to  be 
taken,  for  if  we  malte  no  mistake  in  each  eucceseivc  step  as  we 
are  called  upon  to  take  it,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  sum  of 
the  steps.  Now  we  have  ascertained  what  the  goal  of  society 
ought  to  be  —  the  maximum  output  of  happiness  —  we  have 
examined  the  several  proposed  routes  whereby  modern  states, 
proceeding  from  tlie  stage  they  have  already  attained,  may  seek 
that  goal.  They  are:  through  competition,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial: through  pseudo-socialism:  through  socialism:  through 
pantocraey.  We  have  submitted  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
of  these  routes,  competition  leads  away  from  the  goal,  that 
pseudo-socialism  either  leads  to  private  monopoly,  a  route  which 
everyone  acknowledges  leads  away  from  the  goal,  or  into  social- 
ism; that  socialism  leads  toward  the  goal,  but  that  pantocraey 
leads  more  directly  to  the  goal  than  any  of  its  alternatives. 
This  much  being  ascertained  the  next  step  becomes  clear  —  the 
apriori  evidence  here  submitted  should  be  supplemented  by 
aposiericri  evidence.  Pantocraey  should  be  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  the  conditions  of  operation  on  a  large  scale  being  approxi- 
mated as  closely  as  possible.  In  each  of  the  several  states  which 
have  reached  the  stage  wliere  this  step  is  the  next  one  to  be 
taken  the  precise  mode  of  taking  it  would  have  to  he  adapted 
to  the  conditions  there  prevailing.  I  shall  not  attempt  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  conditions  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America,  but  the  principles  involved  are  of 
course  adaptable  to  any  other  nation. 

Should  the  United  States  as  a  nation  elect  to  experiment  with 
the  industrial  application  of  pantocraey  on  a  small  scale  it  is 
obvious  that  it  could  be  done  without  any  alteration  of  her 
present  relations  with  other  nations;  but  should  slie  attempt  to 
extend  the  s)-stom  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  policy  of  inter- 
national exchange  of  men  and  of  commmlities  could  easily  be 
such  as  to  interfere  with,  if  not  to  upset,  the  whole  system.  The 
industrial  reorganization  of  the  country  would  involve  a  reor- 
ganization of  its  relations  with  other  countries.  Now  it  is 
important  for  our  purpose  to  be  able  to  sec  clearly,  not  only  how 
pantocraey  might  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  in  the  United  States, 
but  to  see  no  less  clearly  how  it  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
should  experiment  justify  its  extension.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  first  showing  how  the  relations  of  this  country  witii  others 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  interference  with  the  objects  of 
pantocraey;  and  in  order  to  whow  tiiis   it  will  be  necessary  to 
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apply  tho  principles  of  utility  directly  to  the  quoatioue  of  immi- 
gration nnd  of  free  trade  and  protection  —  to  the  international 
esehanpe  of  men  and  of  commoditiea  a»  it  applies  to  America. 

For  tlie  sake  of  clearness  I  shall  first  diucuss  these  questions 
as  if  they  were  questions  of  patriotism  alone.  I  shall  make  a 
provisional  assumption  that  it  is  right  to  ignore  the  int^^rest^ 
of  all  nations  eswpt  our  own.  Afterwards  1  shall  show  that 
tho  policies  proposed  are  those  demanded  by  human itajian ism 
as  well  as  patriotism.  And  first  it  should  be  remarked  that  tha 
prtisoiit  policy  of  America  is  inconsistent  n-ith  itself  as  a  result 
of  the  dominance  of  capitalism.  On  the  theory  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Americans  should  be  protected  the  United  States  adopt-* 
a  polity  of  protection,  protecting  from  foreign  competition  all 
products  produced  here  with  one  exception  —  labor.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  capitalist  to  protect  all  products  except  labor 
—  hence  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  do  so.  Thus 
results  the  inconsistent  policy  of  rt'stricteii  triidc  in  comniodities 
but  free  trade  in  labor.  The  product  of  labor  must  pay  an 
importation  tariff,  but  immigration  is  free  or  practically  so. 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  object  that  protection  of  commodities 
incidentally  protects  the  labor  that  produces  them.  This  is  true, 
hut  were  it  the  purpose  of  those  who  control  the  trade  policy  of 
the  Ignited  States  to  protect  liibor  they  would  do  so  by  protect- 
ing it  from  immigration.  It  is  not  their  purpose  to  do  it  and 
hence  it  is  not  done.  The  restriction  of  (.'hinc.=e  immigration 
is  a  sop  thrown  to  the  labor  element  which  only  serves  to  make 
tlie  inconsistency  of  the  present  policy  the  more  glaring.  Our 
country  is  to-day  as  completely  capit;ilist-rid<ien  as  India  is 
caste-ridden,  or  as  niediicval  Europe  was  priest-ridden. 

In  Chapter  G  we  have  asserted  that  tlic  most  iiii[jortant  prob- 
lems of  any  country  are  those  of  race,  and  we  have  given  there 
the  reasons  for  so  asserting.  Hence  the  most  important  prob- 
lems before  the  American  people  to-day  are  the  negro  problem, 
and  the  immigration  prohlem,  hotli  of  tlu-m  involving  the  future 
of  the  race.  The  negro  problem  has  be<m  forced  upon  the  pres- 
ent generntion  in  Anu'rica  liy  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of 
their  ance.^ors.  The  country  lirifted  into  it,  and  consistently 
with  the  time  honored  theory  of  hii.-^ri  ffiire.  it  is  invited  by 
enlightened  publicists  and  politicians  to  drift  out  of  it  again. 
It  is  easier  for  a  ship  to  drift  on  than  off  a  lee  shore,  though 
Iiii.fscz  faire  navigators  may  claim  that  it  will  not  always  be  so. 
Perhaps  they  are  right  —  at  any  rate  they  should  receive  the 
support  of  their  doctrinal  brethren,  the  economists.     When  it 
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becomes  ae  easy  to  drift  to  windward  ae  it  ie  to  drift  to  leeward, 
then  we  sliall  drift  out  of  the  negro  problem,  but  probably  not 
before.  It  is  an  evil  that  will  not  "  cure  itself."  [  shall  not 
attempt  the  discussion  of  the  negro  problem  in  this  work.  It 
requires  separate  treatment  and  should  the  occasion  arise  I  mav 
return  to  it.  It  may  be  remarlced,  however,  that  the  policv  of 
drift  which  permitted  the  immigration  of  the  negro  is  practically 
the  same  to-day  as  it  always  has  been.  Whether  it  will  give  us 
otiier  race  problems  is  a  question  I  shall  not  discuss,  but  if  it 
does  not  it  will  not  be  to  the  credit  of  the  nation's  forfsijjht. 
Men  are  taught  tlirough  dear  bought  experience,  but  apiMirently 
dear  bought  experience  cannot  teach  nations.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  pasa  through  the  experience,  but  it  is  worse 
to  learn  nothing  from  it.  Let  ub  examine  the  immigration 
problem  as  a  problem  in  simple  common  sense  and  see  if  a 
definite  policy  is  not  suggested  by  it. 

The  question  of  immigration,  as  it  applies  to  the  United 
States,  may  most  conveniently  be  discussed  in  two  parts.  (1) 
The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  quality  of  the  population  of 
America.     (2)  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  its  quantity. 

And  first  as  to  quality.  There  are  two  current  delusions 
which  must  be  removed  before  this  question  can  be  intelligently 
understood.  The  first  is  that  a  race  can  be  improved  by  educa- 
tion. The  second  is  that  a  blend  of  several  races  produces  a 
race  superior  to  any  of  the  elements  of  the  blend.  It  has  already 
been  shown  in  Chapter  6  that  as  acquired  characters  are  not 
inJieritahle  the  racial  characteristics  of  immigrants  cannot  be 
changed  eitlier  for  better  or  worse  by  education.  Hence  1  need 
not  further  consider  the  first  delusion  at  this  point.  As  to  tho 
second  delusion  —  for  it  is  a  delusion  —  it  apparently  arises 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  repeated  breeding  together 
of  con snngui noons  individuals  frequently  —  tJiough  not  alway^i 
—  results  in  deterioration,  usually  physical  and  sometimes  men- 
tal. Opposed  to  this  close-breeding  or  in-brecding,  as  it  is 
called,  is  cross-breeding,  which  results  from  the  mating  of  indi- 
viduals far  removed  from  consanguinity.  Cross-breeding  of 
distinct  varieties  or  races  gives  rise  to  mongrels  or  hybrids,  and 
among  breeders  periodic  cross-breeding  is  often  employed  to  pre- 
vent local  deterioration  from  in-breoding.  Now  if  the  American 
race  were  in  any  danger  of  dctorioratJon  from  in-breeding  the 
immigration  of  distinct  rncc^  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  is 
in  no  sucb  danger.  Dpforiorntion  from  in-breeding,  whether 
among  animals  or  men  is  a  local  phenomenon — it  only  occurs 
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in  small  communities  in  which  for  many  generations  little  or 
no  intfrniarriage  with  outaide  communities  has  taken  place. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  such  communities  in  New  Eng- 
Innd  where  everyone  is  a  cousin  to  everyone  else,  and  in  some 
of  them  there  are  aip^is  of  sporadic  deterioration.  Where  there 
is  no  circulation  of  the  population,  in-breeding  is  a  tlireatening 
evil,  but  with  the  improved  facilities  of  communication  of  our 
day  stagnant  communities,  already  rare,  will  become  rarer,  and 
were  wo  as  secure  from  other  sources  of  race  deterioration  fts 
we  are  from  this  one  we  should  have  no  cause  for  rnmplaint. 
If  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  80,000,000  requires 
immijjratinn  from  other  continents  to  save  it  from  the  illi<  of 
in-breedinp,  then  the  world  requires  immigration  from  other 
planets  to  save  it  from  the  same  ills. 

But  besides  being  a  means  of  preventing  deterioration  from 
in-breeding,  cross-breeding  is  utilized  bj  breeders  to  improve 
races,  and  those  who  do  not  Icnow  just  how  it  is  utiliKcd  to  that 
end  may  have  acquired  ami  spriMil  the  previiilin^-  dehi>in[]  iluil, 
to  blend  races  necessarily  improves  them.  Those  familiar  with 
the  fiicts,  of  course,  know  better.  What  ernss-lireedinj;  does 
accomjilish  is  an  increase  of  varialiility.  Now  the  more  varia- 
ble a  species  the  more  (ifTeetively  can  artilicial  seh'ction  bo  em- 
ploved  in  improving  it;  hence  crossing  is  cmplovcd  bv  breeders 
to  obtain  the  variations  from  which  to  select,  "if  they  obtain 
the  variations  and  then  fail  to  make  any  selection  they  have 
accomplished  nothing  whatever.  In  other  words,  cross-brccdin;i 
can  only  aid  in  the  improvement  of  a  race  when  it  is  eond>inpil 
with  selection — otherwise  it  is  useless.  Hence  the  blending 
of  races  caused  by  immigration  may  produce  a  more  viiriaiili" 
race,  but  it  affords  no  more  presumption  of  improvement  than 
of  deterioration,  t>ecausc  the  only  rcul  insfnimcnt  of  race  im- 
provement-—  selection- — is  not  emplovcd.  if,  as  mnnv  quick 
judging  authors  of  our  day  assume,  crnss-bred  or  mongrtd  races 
arc  the  best  —  then  half  breeds  shouhl  always  be  superior  to 
either  of  the  races  froin  which  tliey  spring.  If  this  he  so  ex- 
cellent result.s  shoidd  be  oht;iined  from  crossing  {'hincsc.  Ne- 
groes and  Malays  with  the  faueasian  race,  though  observation 
cannot  be  said  to  confirm  siieh  a  claim. 

The  real  facts  about  (he  cross-breeding  of  different  races,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  immigration  problem,  nmy  be  sum- 
marized thus:  If  two  races  of  men  or  other  organisms  —  a 
superior  race  A  and  an  inferior  race  R  of  practically  equal 
numbers   are  blended  without  selection    the  resulting  race  will 
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probably,  though  not  certainly,  be  intermediate  between  them 
in  characteristics.  Tliat  a  race  superior  to  A  or  inferior  to  B 
might  be  obtained  by  tliis  means  cannot  be  denied,  since  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  variation;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  specific  case  of  either  kind  has  been  recorded.  The  chances 
against  it  in  any  given  case  are  very  great.  Whether  the  race 
resulting  from  the  cross  of  A  and  B  would,  as  a  race,  be  just 
half  way  between  tliem,  would  depend  upon  whether  the  two  par- 
ent races  were  equally  pre-potent.  Unless  we  have  information 
about  the  relative  pre-potence  of  the  races,  that  is,  their  rela- 
tive power  to  transmit  their  el i a ract eristics,  the  assumption 
that  the  mongrel  nice  will  be  half  way  between  the  parent  races 
will  be  more  probable  than  any  other  equally  specific  assump- 
tion, but  that  it  will  be  superior  to  the  inferior  race  and  inferior 
to  the  superior  race  we  may  safely  assume.  Of  course,  if  the 
races  are  unequal  in  number  the  mongrel  race  will  tend  to  ap- 
proximate more  closely  in  characteristics  to  the  race  which  is 
most  numerous.  The  effect  of  crossing  two  races  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  breeding  of  mulattoes.  As  a  race,  mulattoes  are 
intermediate  in  color  between  the  parent  races,  the  white  and 
the  black.  The  more  white  blood  thoy  have  in  them  the  whiter 
they  are,  the  more  black  blood  the  blacker  tliey  are,  as  a  rule. 
It  would  have  been  very  surprising  had  the  crossing  of  a  white 
and  a  black  race  produced  a  mongrel  race  blacker  than  the  black 
race  or  whiter  than  the  white  one.  Now  what  is  true  of  color 
is,  in  general,  true  of  all  other  characteristics  of  organisms,  phys- 
ical and  mental  —  they  will  tend,  on  the  average,  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  the  parents.  This  is  not  true  of  man 
alone,  but  of  all  organisms,  and  is  thoroughly  recognized  by 
biologists.  As  regards  any  given  cliaracteristic  or  aggregate 
of  characteristics  in  respect  to  which  two  races  differ,  one  race 
must  be  the  superior  of  the  otlier,  since  otherwise  they  would 
not  differ.  Now  the  chance  of  getting  a  race  superior  to  the 
superior  race  from  crossing  two  such  races  is  the  same  as  getting 
a  race  whiter  than  the  white  race  from  crossing  the  white  and 
black  races,  i.  e.,  it  is  very  small  indeed.  The  principle  thus 
expounded  as  holding  true  of  a  cross  between  two  races  is  equally 
applicable  to  crosses  between  more  than  two. 

Having  disposed  of  the  current  delusions  on  this  subject,  we 
may  apply  this  organic  law  to  the  solution  of  the  immigration 
problem,  and  if  wo  cnre  to  make  the  compari.=on  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  applied  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  simple  rule 
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of  romninn  sense  which  every  fanner  applies  to  the  breeding 

of  his  horses  or  corn  or  wheat. 

Theiv  .nre  certain  quah'tics  desirable  in  the  American  race 
affcctntile  iiy  inheritance.  The  moat  essential  are  health,  intelli- 
gence, altnusm  anj  will.  They  are  qiiullties  which  every  per- 
son would  wish  to  inherit  from  his  parents  and  transmit  to  his 
ofFsprin^.  Considering  these  qualities  in  the  aggregate  the 
American  race,  ae  at  present  conBtitutud,  posseaseg  them,  on  the 
average,  in  a  certain  definite  degree.  Now,  on  the  aAf-rage,  the 
immigrants  at  present  coming  to  our  ehores  in  such  numbers 
are,  as  rcjiards  this  aggregate  of  qualities,  either  (1)  Su]M;rior 
lo  the  Anjerican  race,  {'i)  Just  equal  to  it,  or  (3)  Inferior  to 
it.     There  is  no  fonrth  alternative. 

(1)  If  evidence  that  they  are  a  superior  race  is  adducible 
then,  on  the  score  of  quality,  tliere  can  be  no  criticism  of  immi- 
gration; indeed,  the  more  of  it  the  better,  and  the  sooner  tiie 
old  rnee  is  replaced  hy  the  new.  iis  i-  nt  luv-ctit  nccnrrinR.  the 
more  fortiinnie  it  will  bo  for  Hir  fiiinn-  ..f  Aiiinj.ji  -.uv]  tli.- 
world.  Such  evidence,  linwcvor,  iiiis  never  been  adduced  and 
probidjlv  is  not  mlducihle.  It  is  j:rn<Tij)]v  acknnwledfied  that 
the  .■\niericnn  race  is  one  of  muisuid  Ci^iiuitv:  that  so  far  as 
intellifiemc  and  will  is  conccninl  ;it  Icust.  it  takes  high  rank, 
and  if  tins  ho  true  llic  vhuuv  Ihiit  tlie  lucmfjc  of  a  random 
immigration  in  its  sii]icrior  wmild  not  l>e  great.  Statistics  on 
this  vital  mailer  arc  entirely  wanting,  nnr  would  those  relat- 
ing to  tiie  p:iiii>crisni  or  litcriicy  of  the  immigrant  class  eom- 
pnrci!  wiili  the  natives  lie  n(  niiy  siTvire  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment. Ac(]uircd  i-harai't.TS  being  uninliiTitidile  the  eiiaiice  of 
genernting  n  s\!)ierior  riice  from  a  eouimuiiitv  of  paupers  and 
illiterates  is  as  great  as  from  a  c.mimunitv  of 'the  rich  and  e-Iu- 
eated.  The  eluiraiteristie^  oliservnhlc  in  any  man  or  aggr«>gat.-> 
of  men  are  due  to  inluritaTice  and  education  eondiined,  and 
those  du''  to  education  must  first  he  eliminiitod  hefore  wt'  niav 
judge  of  those  due  to  inheritance.  Hence  to  {■oniparc  tlie 
congenital  or  permanent  qualities  of  two  races  wc  should  corn- 
pan-  rcprrsentalive  aiiLrreirates  tlieroof  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  tlic  same  amount  and  kind  of  education.  Statistic?: 
of  crime,  literacy,  and  capacity  will  then  be  of  value,  hut  not 
otherwise:  jusi  as  in  comparing  two  kinds  of  seed-corn  wi> 
must  compare  them  when  sown  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and 
subjected  to  the  same  influences  of  cultivation  —  otherwise  we 
shall  not  be  compariui;  the  i>ermanently  transmissilile  qualities 
of  tbe  seed,  bnt  merely  these  qualities  as  tem])orarily  modified 
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by  cultivation.  It  is  only  when  one  race  is  very  much  superior 
to  another  that  a  marked  (li,«crRpancy  of  education  can- 
not disguise  the  fact.  Individuals  and  communities  of  un- 
usual superiority  arc  recopnizable  under  any  circumstances  if 
subjoctod  to  caroful  inspection,  but  such  inspection  of  our  pres- 
ent class  of  immigrants  has  not  revealed  any  unmistakable 
signs  of  superiority.  We  may  then  rogard  it  as  quite  certain 
that  the  immigrant  class  have  not,  by  this  means,  been  shown 
to  be  the  superiors  of  those  at  present  inhabiting  America. 

(2)  The  probability  that  tlie  two  races  are  exact  equals  is 
very  remote  indeed.  It  would  Ix?  practically  impossible  that 
any  two  races  whatever  should  be  identical  with  regard  to  any 
qualities  whatever.  Hence  this  alternative  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. 

(3)  The  probability  that  our  immigrants  are,  on  the  average, 
the  inferiors  of  the  people  at  present  inhabiting  America  is 
considerable,  and  were  it  necessary,  evidence  tending  to  estab- 
lish such  a  presumption  might  be  presented.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however  —  hence  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss  it.  Fail- 
ure to  adduce  reasons  for  believing  the  incoming  races  superior 
to  our  own  is  suiRcient  to  answer  the  question  whose  answer  we 
seek.  Simple  common  sense  is  all  that  is  required.  When  a 
prudent  farmer  has  a  good  and  well  proved  variety  of  cattle, 
he  will  not  permit  them  to  breed  promiscuously  with  any  that 
may  come  along.  The  possibility  that  his  bR-ed  niiijht  not  be 
deteriorated  by  such  a  blend  would  not  he  sufficient  for  him  — 
he  would  want  a  probability,  and  a  very  strong  one.  against  de- 
terioration before  he  risked  tlie  perniiinent  quLiJifies  of  a  breed 
already  well  nliove  the  average.  Now  the  qualities  of  men  are 
surely  as  important  as  those  of  cattle,  and  the  prudence  which 
every  farmer  CNcrciccJ!  with  respect  to  his  lierds  sliould  at  least 
he  equalled  wjien  the  qualities  of  a  huniiiu  lireed  are  in  ques- 
tion. Is  this  asking  too  much  of  the  intclligenic  and  patri- 
otism of  our  law-givers?  As  Hohert  Huuter  siiys  of  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration: 

"It  is  a  question  of  babies  and  birth-ratos,  and  whatever  de- 
cision is  made  rt'Kiirdin(r  immiKrntion.  it  is  i>crforcp  a  decision 
concerning  the  kind  of  children  that  ahalj  be  bom.  The  decision 
for  Conirreas  to  make  consciously  and  deliberately  is  simply 
wliether  or  not  it  is  betler  for  the  world  that  the  children  of  native 
parents  should  be  born  instead  of  the  children  of  foreign  parents. 
The  makinj!  of  the  decision  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  made  now, 
although  unconsciously,  and  it  is  a  decision  against  the  children 
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fif  nativL-  parents.  .  ,  .  This  is  the  race-Buicide,  the  annibils- 
tion  of  our  native  stock,  which  unlimited  immiKratioa  force* 
upon  urt.  none  the  less  powerfully  because  it  ia  gradually  and 
stoaHliily  done.  The  native  Mock  of  America,  possessed  of  rare 
fldvunldfa'B.  freed  by  its  own  efforts  from  oppression  and  the  mis- 
eries of  iippreaBJoa,  might  have  peopled  the  United  States  with 
the  seventy  millions  which  now  inhabit  iL  It  has  not  done  so 
for  the  reason  that  'we  cannot  welcome  an  indefinite  number  of 
imniigrunts  to  our  shores  without  forbidding  the  existence  of  an 
indetinito  number  of  cliildren  of  native  parents  who  might  have 
bwn    born.'"' 

The  problem  of  the  stateeman,  ea  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
cstaliliKlimcni  of  an  efficient  race,  is,  indeed,  practically  that  of 
tliP  farmer  so  far  as  it  rotates  to  Uie  breeding  of  eattle  or  the 
Helcctiim  uf  Beed;  but  it  ia  only  in  new  countries  like  America 
and  Australia  that  the  conditions  are  ench  as  to  leave  bim 
niucli  L'lioicc.  Tt  is  in  the  pnwtr  of  the  Tnilt'd  Stntt's  and  Can- 
ailii,  for  iiiiitaneo,  (o  determine,  in  Inrjje  measure,  tjie  cliaraetpr 
of  the  population  wtiieli  shall  peoj.le  the  area  of  Xorth  America, 
and  hv  heconiins  tlie  nneestors  of  its  future  inliabltant?,  irrevo- 
cably detennine  the  future  character  of  the  .\merican  race. 
Altbouj;!i  a  fiietor  totally  ignored  by  iwliticaj  economists  as 
dcserviufT  no  attention  from  those  who  control  the  policy  of 
natious,  the  factor  of  race  is  the  most  vital  with  which  a  na- 
tion has  to  deal  — it  is  tiie  factor  which  must  rinallv  determine 
its  destiny,  for  with  an  inferior  population,  an  inclRcient 
l)reeil.  no  nation  ean  do  othcfwise  than  decav;  and  if  its  deeav 
involves  the  e.vtinelioii  of  the  niee  the  sooner  it  decavs  the 
bettor.  Ai'tiiiired  cliiiriietcrs  not  being  inheritable  the  cliarac- 
teristics  of  the  race  whieli  first  occupies  America  will  — unless 
their  fccnndity  bei'omes  iiupaircd  —  remain  the  characteristics 
of  the  American  nice  forever.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  mut- 
ter so  vital.  Edueational  |iolieies,  finitncial  jiolicies,  trade  or 
tariff  policies,  if  found  wantinjr,  may  lie  altered ;  the  ills  which 
mistakes  in  judgrueiit  on  such  issues  involve  nuiy  be  remedied 
bv  a  ehanjre  in  poliiv:  the  evil  is  a  temporarv  one  onlv;  hut  it 
is"  totally  difFer.>nt  with  the  policy  of  immifir'ation.  for  it  is  hy 
tlie  control  of  imuii,L'ratioii  and  by  its  intelligent  restriction  that 
the  charai'l<'r  of  the  .\iuerican  race  is  to  be  determined,  so  far 
as  it  is  delerminalde  at  this  An-xc  in  onr  history;  and  any  mis- 
take in  that  policy  now,  can  never  he  remedied  by  a  change  of 
policy  in  the  future.  Whatever  ills  are  involved  arc  irreniedi- 
!'■  Poverty,"  pp.  'Ji'i,  314. 
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able  ills  —  tliov  art'  as  pctrniancnt  as  tlic  race  itself.  The  prea- 
ent  gcniTntion  holds  in  its  hands  the  fate  of  posterity,  and  by 
the  policy  it  adopts  the  happiness  of  posterity  will  be,  in  great 
measure,  determined.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  opportunity  been  ofTon;d  any  state  to  deliberately  con- 
struct a  nice,  and  as  all  the  prem'nt  unoccupied  land  areas  arc 
rapidly  iieing  populated  it  is  probable  that  the  opportunity 
will  never  be  ofTcred  again.  The  knowledge  of  what  meana  to 
adopt  to  attain  the  end,  and  the  power  to  adopt  tbose  means  are 
both  available  at  the  present  time,  and  they  never  before  have 
been  available.  Though  in  the  past  the  [wwcr  may  have  been 
available,  the  knowledge  was  not.  That  haH  only  been  acquired 
by  relatively  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  heredity.  Nor 
are  the  meanii  to  be  employed  such  as  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  sentiment  and  customs  of  the  community.  The  self-inter- 
est of  a  relatively  few  persona  is  opposed  to  their  adoption. 
The  rcsponsihility  is  not  a  light  one,  nor  can  it  be  discharged 
by  ignoring  the  evidence  wo  have  adduced  or  the  presumptione 
established  thereby. 

Having  thus  considered  the  probable  effoet  of  immigration 
upon  the  quality  of  the  American  population,  let  us  turn  to  the 
effect  upon  its  quantity.  We  have  shown  tliat  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  nations  need  not  fear  it  is  a  paucity  of  popula- 
tion. Without  any  outside  aid,  nature  will  rapidly  remedy  any 
scarcity  of  population,  if  it  needs  remedying.  The  Law  of 
MalthuB  requirt!s  no  aid  to  stimulate  its  operation,  for  prae- 
tically  every  community  is  increasing  in  numbers  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression  toward  natural  equilibrium.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  not  how  to  increase  the  population,  but  how  to  keep 
it  from  increasing,  and  it  is  an  ominous  one.  Adam  Smith 
and  his  followers  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  condition 
of  society  at  the  period  when  it  should  have  attained  the  so- 
called  "stationary  state" — the  state  of  natural  equilibrium; 
but  they  could  offer  no  remedy  and  no  hope;  since  the  cause 
which  perpetually  impels  society  toward  that  state  with  ever 
increasing  acceleration,  was  deemed  by  them  an  unalterable  law 
of  nature.  As  already  pointed  out,  that  cause  is  compefilion, 
resulting  in  industrial  ehaos,  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  consequent  over- propagiit ion  of  the  poorer  classes;  and 
it  is  no  more  unalterable  than  the  law  of  nature  which  decreea 
that  animals  sliall  not  wear  clothes.  Clothes  are  now  worn  by 
men  in  defiance  of  that  "  law  "  and  the  law  of  competition  can 
be  as  successfully  defied.     Now  immigration  simply  stimulatee 
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till-  (iptration  of  the  Law  of  Malttius.  'ITie  immigrantB  coming  to 
us  Hre  |inor  and  ignorant  and  iienee  are  very  fast  breeding,  tw 
are  nil  |"n|ili.>H  in  that  condition.  They  crowd  the  cities,  ewamp 
thn  lalior  iiiiirket,  lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  render  hnpe- 
Ictis  tlic  tji^k  of  increasing  the  rate  of  conaumption  per  capita. 
To  jittciupl  taking  the  pressure  of  poverty  off  the  population  of 
Ainorica  while  leaving  the  channels  of  immigration  open  would 
simph'  L'iiiiso  an  increased  flow  of  population  from  foreign  lands 
where  such  pressure  is  higher;  for  the  law  of  equilibrium  of 
populatiiuis  in  communication  is  similar  to  tlie  law  of  equilib- 
rium of  ]ii|iiids  in  communication;  populations  like  liquids  seek 
B  coiiiniiiii  level  —  the  lowest  they  can  find.  Poverty  is  cer- 
tainly incurable  with  unrestricted  immigration,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  present  policy  in  America  simply  means  that 
within  a  century  or  two  we  uiall  be  in  the  condition  of  India 
and  China  —  the  sioiplest  ealaolatjon  proves  it.  (See  p.  -10:{.) 
nils  lirings  us  to  the  question  of  the  inlernationnl  e^chnnp'' 
of  coninioilities  —  the  question  of  protection  and  free  trade  —  a 
mutter  [flight  in  conw'iuencc  compared  with  that  of  immigration, 
but  et^sentirtl  to  a  clear  comprclicnsion  of  just  how  pantocracy 
would  operate    if  adopted  as  a  national  policv  by  the  United 

StJit.'S, 

It  is-  certain  that  with  free  trade  in  commodities  it  could  not 
l>e  made  to  operate  any  more  successfully  than  with  free  trade 
in  men.  With  nimmoditles  freely  a<iiuitted  into  the  United 
States  fviim  countries  where  pantoeraey  was  not  practised  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  great  success  in  the  extension  of  that  beneficent 
system  woulil  be  possible.  Perhaps  thi.s  assertion  may  be  deemed 
a  confession  of  wmkness  in  tlie  pantocratic  system.  The  dog- 
matic ecoiioiuist  will  lie  tempted  to  sav.  "  If  pantocracy  cannot 
hol.l  its  own  with  the  pn-serit  system  'in  full  and  free  competi- 
tion then  it  is  the  inferior  of  tlic  present  system,  anii  is  un- 
worthy of  iidn])lion."  This  is  the  tvpical  attitude  of  tliose  af- 
flicted' Willi  iiniduelion-nuidricss.  It  is  a  fact  that,  under  the 
eonililioiis  iianicil.  pantocracy  probably  could  not  lioW  its  own 
with  ca]iitiilisiii  in  kee|iing  down  the  liioney  cost  of  e«uiioo<lili,-s 
—  tlK)Uf.'li  if  would  more  flian  bold  its  own  in  keeping  down  their 
labor  cost.  To  niake  perlcctly  clear,  eyen  to  a  profesi^ional 
economist,  the  mode  by  ttbicb'free  trade  would  interfere  witli 
a  jiantocratic  system,  or  any  other  systi'U!  designed  to  increase 
the  economy  of  consumption,  I  shall  discuss  a  specific  case. 

Suppose  the  jmnlocralic  system  had  been  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  giyen  comunidlly  in  the  United  States  for  a  number 
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of  years,  and  by  the  automatic  operation  of  that  syBtem  the 
hours  of  lubor  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  producing  it  had 
been  reduced  to  four  a  day,  the  price  having  fallen  in  proportion. 
Let  us  assume  the  average  wage  of  the  operatives  to  be  $24.00 
a  week.  Assuming  free  trade  in  that  community  the  question 
is  —  could  an  enterprising  capitalist  located  let  us  say  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  China,  produce  said  commodity  at  a  lower  money 
cost  than  the  American  factories,  and  thus  successfully  compete 
with  them.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  national  system  of 
promoting  invention  under  pantocracy  would  result  in  a  much 
more  perfect  system  of  labor-saving  machinery  than  any  capi- 
talist, by  his  unaided  efforts,  could  develop.  But  to  an  enter- 
prising capitalist  this  would  prove  no  obstacle.  He  would  simply 
keep  himself  informed  concerning  the  machinery  and  meth- 
ods of  production  employed  here.  In  his  plants  in  Europe  he 
would  duplicate  said  machinery  and  methods,  and  then  employ 
men  at  an  average  wage  let  us  say  of  $12.00  a  week,  who  would 
work  twelve  hours  a  day  instead  of  four;  that  is,  he  would  pay 
165  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor  instead  of  $1.00  as  here,  juat 
one-Bi."cth  ns  much.  Free  competition,  of  course,  would  permit 
him  to  get  this  cheap  labor  without  difficulty.  To  make  three 
men  working  four  hours  per  day  do  work  which  one  man  working 
twelve  hours  a  day  might  do.  Is,  to  be  sure,  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  dogmatic  economist:  he  deems  it  an  uneconomic  proceeding. 
He  thinks  in  this  way  because  he  has  production-madnesB.  To 
the  utilitarian  it  appears  quite  economic,  provided  machinery 
has  l>een  so  developed  that  an  average  of  four  hours  of  labor  a 
day  maintains  a  thoroughly  self-supporting  rate  of  consump- 
tion per  capita.  Any  other  policy  would  but  lead  to  overpro- 
duction, and  would  be  uneconomic  however  considered,  because 
the  object  of  utility  is  not  the  economic  production  of  wealth, 
but  the  economic  production  of  happiness.  Production  is  for 
purposcH  of  consumption,  not  consumption  for  purposes  of 
production.  It  is  nneconomic  to  waste  the  time  of  a  happiness- 
producing  meclianisni  in  the  production  of  anything  but  hap- 
piness so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  devote  its  time  to  the  manu- 
facture of  that  commodity  —  for  happiness  may  he  considered 
as  a  sort  of  commodity  of  commodities.  One  minute  unneces- 
sarily emphived  in  the  production  of  anything  else  Is  just  one 
minute  wastefl. 

Now  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  well  paid,  ambitious, 
and  happy  laborers  of  America  could  do  more  work  in  an  hour 
than  the  ill  paid  and  exhausted  laborers  of  Europe  could  do  in 
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the  same  time,  but  they  could  not  do  six  times  as  miieh,  and 
henvv  [hoy  could  not  compete  with  said  ill  paid  lnl>cin-rs.  We 
often  lii'iir  it  sai<i  that  welt  paid  labor  need  not  fear  the  coni- 
petiliori  nf  labor  that  is  ill  paid,  because  well  paid  labor  is,  [a 
the  I'nil,  the  cheapest  It  is  cheapest  in  mixfry  —  but  not  in 
tiiimri/.  nnd  success  in  competition  depends  on  low  moiuiy  cos-t 
—  noi  low  labor  coat.  Hence  under  a  competitive  system,  poorly 
]iaid  liibor  is  generally  the  cheapest.  Were  it  not  bo,  capitalists 
woiiM  n'Tuse  to  pay  low  wages,  and  he  who  charged  most  for 
his  sci\i(;..>j  would  in  every  case  lie  employed.  It  is  unnecessary 
Ut  ri'rtiriik  that  this  condition  of  things  is  not  to  he  discovered 
by  iniiib  searching.  Even  in  tliiisc  exceptional  industries  where 
the  skill  of  the  workman  is  such  a  critical  factor  that  highly 
paid  lahnr  can  more  than  hold  its  own  with  cheap  labor,  little 
is  gained  by  the  community  at  Urge,  since  under  conditions  of 
free  competition  sttempts  to  compste  by  parties  omploytng 
cheap  labor  are  cnntiniially  mnde,  and  though  in  the  i^nd  they 
may  Ik-  unsuccessful  they  involve  tbe  perpetuation  of  those  un- 
happy conditions  of  industry  which  it  should  be  the  object  of 
society  to  avoid. 

In  short  the  notion  with  which  free  traders  in  this  countrv 
attempt  to  deceive  tlicnisclvcs  and  others  vi/.:  that  the  use  of 
irii|irovi'd  uiacliinrrv  in  .Auicrii'ii  would  prevent  deterioration  in 
t.b<>  standard  of  livin.L;  here,  is  a  delusion.  It  would  do  so  only 
so  long  as  cajiitalisls.  AnuTican  or  foreign,  were  so  stupid  as  not 
to  perceive  that  the  use  of  the  same  machinery  in  Europe,  where 
cbeaj)  hdmr  is  available,  would  yield  a  greater  margin  of  profit 
lliau  here  wliere  if  is  not.  Well  paid  lalxir  and  improved  ma- 
chinery may  coTiiiicte  with  il!  paid  labor  and  antiquated  niachin- 
crv,  but  where  cheap  labor  is  superiiuposcd  upon  improved 
mai-liinerv,  the  competition  of  well  paid  labor  becomes  impossi- 
ble. 

Now  by  the  superim  posit  ion  of  labor  at  one-sisth  the  cost  of 
that  refjuired  in  .Xmeriea  upon  the  same  machinery  there  cm- 
ployed  fhc  foreign  competitor  with  pantocracy,  although  lie 
might  not  Iv  successful  in  lowering  bis  wage-fund  to  one-sixth 
that  vequireil  in  America,  cmild  probably  lower  it  to  one-quarter 
of  that  anioTint.  This  would  enable  him  to  undersell  the  Ameri- 
can faoforics,  and  bow  could  those  factories  meet  such  competi- 
tion except  bv  discbarginir  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  eniplovees, 
cutting  the  wages  of  the  n-maind.T  in  half,  and  extending  their 
hours  of  labor  from  four  to  twelve;  in  other  words,  they  would 
have  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  their  competitors  and  lose  all 
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they  had  gainetl  in  economy  of  consumption.  It  might  be  that 
the  coBt  of  freightage  would  save  them  from  coming  quite  to 
the  level  of  tlioir  foreign  competitors,  or  it  might  not,  for  the 
cost  of  freightage  on  the  raw  material  might  be  such  as  to  favor 
aaid  competitors  as  much  as  that  on  the  finished  product  opposed 
them.  The  absence  of  profit  would  also  be  in  favor  of  the 
American  producer,  but  the  margin  would  be  small  at  best  and 
continually  dwindling.  To  meet  foreign  competition  the  gen- 
eral lowering  of  wages,  if  such  were  required,  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, since  a  general  fall  or  rise  of  nominal  wages  does  not 
affect  real  wages;  but  the  discharge  of  men  into  the  non-pro- 
ducing and  non-consuming  class,  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
hours  of  labor  would  destroy  the  very  economy  of  consumption 
which  it  is  the  object  of  pantocracy  to  promote,  and  the  whole 
system  would  be  thrown  into  the  chaos  inseparable  from  com- 
petition ;  for  free  trade  is  but  free  competition  between  nations 
—  it  is  as  destnictive  of  the  end  of  utility  as  that  between  in- 
dividuals —  and  the  policy  of  protection  is  an  interference  with 
it  distinctly  socialistic.  It  is  a  definite  recognition  of  the 
beneficence  of  suppressed  compofitinn,  and  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  a  means  of  maintaining  the  economy  of  consumption 
in  countries  where  it  is  not  a  minimum.  Countries  like  China, 
where  labor  is  the  cheapest  on  earth,  require  no  protection,  but 
free  trade  as  a  policy  of  the  ITnihx!  States  would  bo  calamitous 
even  under  our  present  system,  and  under  pantocracy  it  would 
be  impossible.  The  whole  misunderstanding  about  free  trade 
arises  from  mistaking  wealth  for  happiness,  and  tliinking  in 
terms  of  money  cost  instead  of  in  terms  of  labor  cost.  Thus 
arises  the  ridiculous  notion  that  the  cheapening  of  products  is 
equally  useful  to  a  community  whether  it  arises  from  exploita- 
tion of  the  seniiBtd  factor  of  production  with  an  incrense  of 
labor  cost,  or  of  the  nwi-smilmt  factor  of  prorluction  with  a 
derrrase  thereof.  To  seek  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living 
by  the  first  method  —  to  cheapen  products  by  cheapening  labor, 
is  to  emulate  the  dextrous  feat  of  Baron  Munchausen  who  pulled 
himself  out  of  a  boff  by  his  boot-straps  —  and  the  ingenious 
economists  who,  by  ignoring  the  distinction  between  the  sentient 
and  non-sentient  factors  of  production,  sanction  this  mode  of 
rescuing  society  from  the  industrinl  slongh  in  which  it  is  mired, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  meed  of  admiration  which  is  due  the  not 
less  ingenious  Munchausen.  Both  must  be  commended  for  their 
dexterity  —  of  wit. 

From  the  foregoing  consideration  of  the  questions  of  imrai- 
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gration  and  protection  the  iminfdiatc  piilicv  of  the  United  StalM 
is  (iliiin.  Immigration  stioulil  not  nnl,v  be  recitriclwi  - —  it  «hould 
hi'  prohibited.  All  inimigrantB  of  thi.'  laboring  dnsa  who  teod 
to  swii[>]p  tbe  labor  market  sliould  be  kept  out  as  cocnph^tvly  u 
the  ('liiiic!^  are  now.  An  exi'hision  law  operating  for  say  ten 
years,  iind  renewable  at  the  end  of  that  period,  should  Ik-  puxscd, 
and  ri{;i<lly  enforced.  If  any  great  harm  wen*  coming  to  the 
cnuntry  from  this  policy  it  wouid  be  evident  within  ten  years. 
hut  let  if  be  distinctly  understood  that  delay  in  the  development 
and  dissipation  of  nature's  reeourees  is  not  a  harm,  but  a  benefit, 
in  a.  covmtry  whose  economy  of  consumption  ip  as  wretched  as 
that  of  tiie  "United  States.  What  ie  the  nurry  about  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country?  They  Iiovh  (-xistDd  here  for  a 
long  tiiiie  and  they  are  not  going  to  vanish  spontaneously.  The 
forests  will  not  fly  away  —  the  ore  deposits  are  not  going  to  eink 
into  llie  inaccessible  bowele  of  the  earth  —  the  elemente  oE  the  , 
soil's  fertility  will  not  evaporate.  Whv  not  let  tliem  alone  until 
they  k-coiiii-'nsset^  nf  ulillly:''  Tliry  rf,ii:.|;h]l,.  jmii^titiiilili,-  nf 
groat  happiue.-^s  —  whv  not  wait  iiniil  tlio^c  potentialities  can  he 
realized  y     Wliy  i^lionhl    «<■  Imstcn    In  (h^u'lop   them   now    when 
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Mortem  industry  requires  prortuction  on  a  larpc  scale  —  anrt  it 
dDrivcs  its  high  economy  therefrom,  for  only  on  a  lar^c  wcnle 
can  tlje  division  of  lubor  and  the  extended  uw  of  mnoliincry  be 
introduced  to  advantage.  The  puntocratic  pyshiu  could  be  ap- 
plied most  eatiily  and  simply  to  commodity  producing  industries 
—  hence  to  thew  it  should  I)c  first  applied.  A  few  typlcnl,  ex- 
tensively consumed,  commodities  should  !«  selected,  and  csperi- 
ment  at  first  confined  to  these.  Steel-making,  mont-packing, 
coal-mining,  <-otton-gTo\iing,  and  peHiaiis  Iiimliering,  would  l>e 
convenient  and  typical  elassci*  of  industry  t"  start  vvitli.  Puldic 
monopoly  would  not  Ih^  necessark'  at  first,  though  [H'rliiips  in  tlio 
C8PC  of  coal  mining  it  might  be  desirable  even  at  first.  The 
promptest  mode  of  (irocedure  would  be  to  take  one  or  more  large 
plants  of  the  first  two  named  industries  by  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, paying  for  them  as  for  any  condemned  property.  Through 
the  e.verciso  of  the  same  right,  suitable  tracts  of  coal-mining  and 
cotton-raising  land  sliouhl  be  nc(|uired.  The  tracts  for  hnubcr- 
ing  have  already  been  ac(|uired  —  they  an*  the  forest  reserves, 
and  by  the  extension  of  the  same  principle,  tracts  for  other 
public  purposes  could,  and  should,  be  reservi-d.  Having  acquired 
the  appropriate  properties  the  goverinnent  should  assign  them 
to  the  nianageiiient  of  a  definite  department  of  government, 
cnllcd.  let  us  sjiy.  the  !)>-i,nrim>-ni  of  hufmhy.  either  created  for 
the  purpose,  or  organized  as  a  bun-au  of  some  department  already 
in  existence.  Ihivitig  eondndcd  such  statistical  in(|uiries  as  are 
required  to  csfabli^li  the  various  items  of  expense,  the  initial 
producing  tiiiie;;  of  the  various  eonmiiMlities,  cte.,  the  depart- 
ment of  industry  should  draw  up  definite  plans  of  proceilure. 
fix  the  scale  of  wages  and  of  conditional  compensation,  and 
enter  upon  t!ic  several  industrial  operations  s|H'cified  —  or  others 
equally  appropriate  —  on  a  liirge  scale;  tin*  di'finite  object  l>eintr 
the  reducing  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  fall  of  price's  by  the 
introduction  <^t  iiu|iroveil  machinery,  social  and  material,  and 
the  practice  of  nil  economies  of  production  other  than  the  op- 
pression of  the  sentient  factor. 

As  these  experimental  applications  of  |iantocmcy  would  not 
simulate  the  consistent  and  fully  grown  system  exactly  certain 
allowances  would  have  to  he  made,  and  certain  expedients 
adopted,  which  would  he  unneces«ar\'  at  a  iiiter  singe.  Thus  the 
industrial  coellieient  should  he  arbilnirily  fixed  at  a  low  value, 
the  hulk  of  the  benefit  of  eurlailnieut  of  the  producing  time  ac- 
cruing direclly  (o  the  producer.  The  reasjms  for  this  are  ob- 
vious. ■  (1)  Such  a  policy  would  more  rapidly  abolish  tlie  army 
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of  unemployed.  (8)  Werr  all  industries  conducted  under  a 
jinntocrntic  system,  then  tlie  fall  in  price  of  commodities  inci- 
dent thereto  would  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  most,  or  all,  com- 
modities. Hence  if  the  industrial  coefficient  were  the  same  in 
alt  industries,  a  large  value  thereof  would  be  tolerable,  since  each 
producer  would  gain  by  the  increase  in  the  purehafling  power 
of  his  wages  what  he  failed  to  gain  in  the  decrease  of  his  hours 
of  labor.  But  where  only  a  few  industries  are  practising  panto- 
cruey  no  such  compensation  to  the  producer  ia  to  be  obtained. 
Hence  the  industrial  coefficient  shouh!  be  low,  and  tlie  bulk 
of  the  benefit  of  the  system  go  to  the  producer.  This  would  not 
niatcriaily  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  the  infomiBtion 
which  the  experiment  is  doFigned  to  yield,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
by  such  change  in  the  industrial  coefficient  as  the  community 
might  subsequently  deem  beat  the  benefit  of  ul]  economics  of 
proilucti<m  could  be  distributed  between  producer  and  consumer 
in  any  desinihte  ratio. 

Another  dill'ereiice  lietween  such  a  local  and  a  general  system 
of  piiii  toe  nicy  ivonl<!  he  tlie  absence  of  any  adequate  substitute 
for  the  deiiiirtriicnt  of  iiutjiut  refjulation.  This  woidd  he  serious, 
an<!  involve  the  loss  of  some  of  the  m.iin  benefits  of  the  svstem. 
Hence  to  test  this  part  of  tlie  svsteui  it  would  be  desirable  to 
estahlisli  at  least  one  public  monopoly  — say  the  coal  mines  — 
or  perhaps  the  anthnicito  mines  ahjue.  With  such  an  experi- 
ment almost  every  feature  of  the  system  could  be  thoroughly 
tested,  and  the  conditions  of  general  pantocraey  simulated  quite 
closely. 

In  those  experhni'nts  involvinf;  competition  with  private  com- 
petitors, however,  many  features  besides  that  of  conditional 
ciuiqiensatirm  could  be  tested  surticicntly  for  guidance  in  their 
ultimate  conversion  into  public  monopolies.  Thus  the  ordinary 
channels  of  distribulion  toidd  be  us>d,  and  each  industry  could 
have  its  own  labor  e\cli;infre  —  orgiiiiiKed  preferably  under  the 
national  eivil  scrvicfi  bureau.  Inspection  of  products  would  also 
be  easy.  E\periuien(al  lalioratorics,  stimulated  by  conditional 
conipensatiou.  should,  wltliout  fail,  be  organized  in  everv  experi- 
numtal  imhi-try.  Should  it  care  to  prntoet  itself  by  patents  it  is 
prohabli;  thai  thus  equipped,  the  government  would  soon  outstrip 
all  its  eompclit'irs  in  lowering'  t)u'  price  of  commodities,  oven 
with  the  ailvanfa^ie-;  in  this  respect  ivhieh  said  competitors  would 
have  in  their  lilierty  to  oppress  at  will  the  sentient  factor  of  pro- 
duetioo  ;  since  pajitocnKy  would  have  in  its  favor  compensating 
advantages  more  tluan  equivalent  thereto,  such  as  freedom  from 
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labor  troubles,  enthusiasm,  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  laborers  and 
directors  alike,  and  barmonious  co-operation  between  them,  a 
more  rapid  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  induMtry,  aod  the 
abeenee  of  any  necessity  to  make  a  profit.  Conditional  com- 
pensation would  not  be  eoinpanihle  to  profit,  and  would  bo  no 
drain  upon  industry,  first  because  it  wonhl  only  be  slight  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  paid  in  normal  dividends,  and  second 
because  it  would  be  proportional  to,  and  conrlitional  upon,  im- 
provements in  the  arts.  If  these  advantaj^cs  of  pantocracy  over 
private  enterprise  were  not  siifticieDt  the  industrial  ratio  could 
be  increased  until  they  l)efaiiie  so.  Thus  oven  without  any  defi- 
nite fiat  government  activity  under  pantocracy  would,  with  Httie 
doubt,  soon  cxten<i  itself  into  pul)Iic  monojwly,  because  of  the 
impossibilitv  of  successful  comj)L'(ition  by  any  private  enterprise, 
and  it  would  only  need  to  feiir  foreign  competition  bceau.'^  of 
its  cheap  and  indefinitely  oppressible  labor,  and  its  power  to 
adopt  the  nijicliinerj-  developed  here  without  our  consent.  Of 
course  the  pDvernment  niiRht  overcome  this  last  difficulty,  in 
some  desree,  by  tnkinn  out  foreign  patents,  but  foreign  patent 
laws  could  i)e  chiingcd  nf  the  will  of  foreign  governments,  and  it 
would  be  eheji])er  and  easier  to  forbid  importation  altogether, 
since  it  would  accomplish  precisely  the  samo  result  in  the  end. 

The  system  of  pantocracy  would  require  to  l>o  adapted  to  each  • 
industry  by  careful  trial,  Iwcause  every  industry  has  conditiont 
peculiar  to  if,-^>lf.  and  the  mode  of  applying  the  principles  of  pan- 
tocracy could  only  be  learned  experimentally.  In  the  ease  of 
most  commodity-producing  industries  the  mode  of  application 
would  be  practically  the  same  for  all;  bence  in  such  industries 
relatively  little  experimentation  would  Ik*  required,  but  to  agri- 
cultural industries  whoso  activities  fluctuate  with  the  seasons, 
and  to  transportation,  the  adaptation  of  the  system  would  be  less 
easy,  and  would  probably  involve  fome  preliminary  failure.  Tlie 
initial  stage  in  all  industries,  however,  should  be  careful  and  con- 
elusive  experimentation.  This  would  thoroughly  insure  the 
community  against  calamity. 

Assuming  the  preliminary  experimentation  to  be  over,  what 
should  be  the  next  step?  Ilow  should  the  transfer  from  capi- 
talism to  pantocracy.  in  the  case  of  each  industr}',  be  accom- 
plished ?  IIow  should  tho  means  of  production,  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  parties,  be  transferred  to  the  people?  Four  modes  of 
accomplishing  this  may  he  suggested.  (1)  By  confiscation. 
(8)    By  destructive  competition.     (3)    By  purchase.     (4)   By 
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p^radual  t^oquestratioD.     Let  us  examine  the  advantages  of  each 

of  tlif'sp  modes. 

(1)  ronfiBcation  is  merely  the  expropriation  of  property  by 
till'  stnte  without  compensation  to  the  owner  or  ownere  thereof. 
It  is  a  method  familiar  enough  in  time  of  war,  but  practically 
unknown  at  any  other  time.  The  American  nation  was  founded 
upon  ^ucli  an  act  of  confiscation,  and  by  a  similar  act  President 
Lint'clu  fiiiiincipated  tlie  slaves  in  J8()3,  It  is,  of  course,  uncon- 
stitutioniil  under  our  system  of  government  except  as  a  war 
measure ;  few  persons  would  sanction  it,  .and  any  attempt  by 
such  a  method  to  obtain  control  of  the  means  of  production 
would  require  a  profound  change  of  sentiment  in  the  American 
people,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  therefore  to  discuss  the  matter 
or  its  morality,  and  we  shall  pass  to  more  practical  suggestiona, 

(2)  Destructive  competition  is  a  method  familiar  in  private 
industry  uud,  as  suggested  on  page  511,  the  government  under  a 
system  of  pantocracy  would  possess  sueli  advantages  over  private 
compctilurs  tliiit  it  could  i)rol>;ilily  niiu  tluiii  and  ^icquin--  their 
pro|KTty  through  bankruptcy  proceedings.  In  order  to  do  tliis, 
however,  it  might  be  neecssjiry  to  increase  tlie  producing  ratio 
more  than  is  desirable.  In  opjjositiou  to  the  advantages  of 
pantocracy  private  enterprise  would  have  but  one  weapon  —  the 
oppression  of  Its  wage  earners  —  and  it  wouM  be  a  difficult 
w<>apon  to  wield  with  labor  organized  as  it  is  to-day.  .  Indeed 
tliis  mode  of  acquiring  private  property  Is  as  undesirable  be- 
tween the  government  and  private  enterprise  as  it  is  between 
one  private  enterprise  and  another.  It  would  be  practically 
eonfiseatiou  by  competition,  since  tlie  capitalist  would  be  forced 
to  part  with  his  properly  without  compensalion,  or  at  any  rate, 
wilJi  slight  coni|)ensation.  It  would  involve,  as  it  always  in- 
volves, great  hardships  and  unnecessary  suffering,  and  any  act 
or  policy  involving  unnecessary  suffering  must  be  unjust.  Yet 
most  men  would  consider  competitive  confiscation  a  just  mode 
of  p''quiring  the  property  of  private  individuals  —  and  why  — 
simply  because  it  is  a  customary  iTiode,  and  wherever  dogma  pre- 
viiils,  custom  determines  j'ustice.  To  ruin  competitors  by  "  fair  " 
and  free  coiri]ietitinn  is  a  commonplace  nlTair  in  business,  and 
hence  is  siuictioiicd  by  current  moralily,  which  in  tliis  ease,  as  in 
olhei-s.  reverses  coiumon  sense,  justifying  the  end  hy  tlie  means 
instead  of  the  nieinis  by  tlie  end.  A  better  method  tluin  the 
slow  and  painful  one  of  eoTfi|X'titive  confiscation  is  available. 

(:t)  Tlie  method  of  acquisition  by  pnrclia.-^e  is  familiar  sind 
requires  little  eouiment.     Applied  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means 
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of  production  of  the  country  it  would  almost  of  necessity  take 
the  form  of  bond  issues.  Title  to  the  property  to  be  taken  would 
be  transferred  to  the  government  by  right  of  eminent  domain  — 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  value  of  said  property  would  be 
issued  in  exchange,  redeemable  during  a  terra  of  years  —  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  or  even  more.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  bonds 
having  been  all  redeemed,  the  property  would  belong  to  the  gov- 
ernment without  further  payment  of  interest.  Such  a  method  of 
purchase  should  be  as  constitutional  in  the  case  of  great  prop- 
erties as  it  certainly  is  in  the  case  of  small  properties.  Never- 
theless, it  contains  elements  of  injustice  which  will  become  ap- 
parent by  discussion  of  the  fourth  alternative. 

(4)  Gradual  sequestration  might  be  of  several  kinds.  I  shall 
suggest  two  —  either  of  which  would  preaumably  be  preferable 
to  the  foregoing  methods.  These  are  (a)  Acquisition  by  the 
issue  of  non-inheritable  bonds,  and  (b)  Acquisition  by  payment 
of  diminialiing  interest. 

(a)  Acquisition  by  the  issue  of  non-inheritable  bonds  may  be 
explained  as  follows:  Title  to  the  property  should  be  secured, 
as  in  the  case  of  simple  purchase,  by  right  of  eminent  domain, 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  value  of  the  property  should  be 
issued  in  exchange,  but  these  should  be  non-redeemable,  non- 
transferable, and  on  the  death  of  the  holder  should  become  void, 
the  property  represented  by  tliem  reverting  to  the  government. 
Thus  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  bonds  issued  in  payment 
for  the  means  of  production  non- in  heritable  said  means  of  pro- 
duction would  become  the  property  of  the  people  without  further 
expense  than  that  involved  in  the  payment  of  a  low  rate  of 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  property  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
original  bondholders.  This  expense  should  be  carried  by  fund 
(a)  (p.  439)  and  would  be  continually  dwindling  as  more  and 
more  of  the  bonds  were  rendered  void  by  the  death  of  their 
holders,  the  atlvantage  of  the  diminishing  expense  fund  accruing 
to  the  community  by  the  resulting  fall  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  method  of  acquisition  here  proposed 
will  be  criticized.  The  charge  will  doubtless  be  made  that  it  is 
merely  confiscation  in  the  guise  of  purchase,  and  that  it  is  an 
ipvaaion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  property.  It 
certainly  is  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of 
bequest  of  property,  but  as  that  right  is  as  non-existent  as  any 
other  inalienable  right  of  individuals  no  moral  right  whatever 
is  invaded.     The  so-called  right  of  bequest  is  a  privilege  which 
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time  lias  altered  into  a  right,  or  alleged  right,  and  when  each 
privileges  are  invaded  history  shows  that  thore  is  always  much 
protest  HgainBt  tlie  invasion  of  rights.  It  ia  the  old  story  —  the 
sanction  of  tradition  is  substituted  for  the  sanction  of  justice. 
It  must  he  admitted  that  the  expedient  proposed  is  uncustomary 
—  it  niiiy  even  be  iineonstitntional  — but  it  ia  not  unjust.  Let 
us  look  at  the  facts  candidly.  In  substance  they  are  as  follows. 
Every  particle  of  man-created  capititl  in  this  country  has  been 
creatwl  hy  the  labor  of  the  people.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  the  capitalistic  system,  title  to  the  capital  so  created 
has  become  vested  in  a  small  class  of  the  people.  This  has  been 
accompiislied  through  the  accumulation  of  surplus  values.  Now 
by  the  system  of  purchase  through  redeemable  bonds  what  ia 
asker]  of  the  people  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  this :  that  thej 
buy  back  the  capital  which  they  have  themselves  created  from 
prsons  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  aothing  whatever  to  do  with  i 
its  creation,  and  many  of  whom  were  not  even  bom  when  it  was 
created.  This,  we  are  told,  is  justice.  But  would  Justice  ap- 
prove it?  Clearly  not.  Very  well  then,  it  is  not  justice  l»ut 
injustice.  Hence,  it  should  not  be  tolerated  by  a  just  nation,  nor 
advocnted  by  a  just  man. 

I  lu'lieve  a  tittle  candid  ronsiderattnn  will  convince  any  rea- 
sonable man  that  some  sucli  restriction  upon  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  as  the  one  proposed  will  becijme  necessary  if  the  liberty 
of  tlie  people  is  to  endure.  With  ilie  present  facilities  o£  accu- 
mulation the  unrestricted  privilege  of  hcipiest  and  inJicritance 
simply  means  tliat,  in  two  or  tlirw  generations  at  the  mo.st, 
practically  all  the  weiiltli  of  the  country  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  hundred  families,  or  perhaps  a  few  score  families.  The 
people  will  he  priicticallv  slaves;  thev  will  he  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Attica  at  the  accession  of  Solon —  iield  in 
bondage  by  the  money  lenders.  Solon  freed  his  country  by 
abrogating  the  "  iuiilienable  right"  of  the  Athenian  en]>itiiHsts 
lo  hold  their  creditors  in  servitude,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  "inalienable  right"  of  imn-stricted  bequest  will  have 
to  lie  abrogated  if  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  be  anything 
better  than  bondsmen.  A  sncietv  like  our  own.  divided  into 
classes  on  the  basis  of  wealth,  is'un.-talilo.  It  is  but  a  special 
ca.so  of  a  nation  "hnlf  slave  aud  half  free."  or  ruiiier  nine-tenths 
slave  and  one-tenth  free.  Wealth  is  the  fnunilation  of  power, 
and  history  proves  that  no  class  has  ever  possessed  {lower  without 
using  it  to  further  its  own  ends.  This  e;iu  only  mciin  that  the 
ineijuality  of  wealth  in  a  society  where  there  is  no  rostrietior 
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upon  accumulation  will  become  greater  and  greater  until  the 
masses  either  become  permanent  bonJsmen,  or  revolt  and  re- 
establish equality  by  confiscation,  and  the  process  will  repeat 
itself  until  some  restriction  is  placed  upon  accumulation,  fof 
otherwise  the  establishment  of  equality  is  not  permanent. 

Thus  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  production  by  non-in- 
heritable bonds  would  accomplish  two  useful  objects  at  the  name 
time.  It  would  place  the  ownership  of  public  utilities  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  where  alone  they  bclonji,  and  it  would  allay 
the  congestion  of  wealth  which  menaces  tlie  life  of  tlic  republic 
Abrogation  of  the  right  to  bequeath  property  in  means  of  pro- 
duction, such  as  is  here  proposed,  leaves  intact,  of  course,  the 
right  to  bequeath  other  kinds  of  projwrty.  It  is  private  prop- 
erty in  public  utilities  alone  which  the  expe<lient  proposed  is  de- 
signed to  abolish. 

(b)  Acquisition  by  payment  of  diminishing  interest  is  an 
alternative  menus  of  acquiring  public  utilities  which  would  have 
some  advantages  over  tlie  preceding,  and  would  perhaps  be  less 
disturbing  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  ditrinf^  the 
period  of  transition.  The  nature  of  this  means  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  example:  Suppose  tbc  purchasing  price  of  a 
given  plant  to  be  A  dollars.  For  tbe  first  three  years  the  gov- 
ernment would  pay  interest  on  A  dollars ;  for  the  next  three  on 
ninety  per  cent  of  A  dollars;  for  the  following  three  on  eighty 
per  cent  of  A  dollars,  and  so  on.  Carrying  out  this  principle, 
title  to  the  property  would  become  completely  vested  in  the 
government  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years;  the  transition 
from  private  to  public  ownership  being  immediate  so  far  as  con- 
cerned operation,  but  gradual  so  far  as  concerned  the  division 
of  profit.  In  tlie  beginning  profit,  represented  by  interest  on 
tbe  full  value  of  the  property,  would  be  given  the  original  owners : 
at  the  end  this  would  all  accrue  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
diminished  prices  r  in  the  intennediafe  stages  it  would  be  divided 
between  the  original  owners  and  the  public.  By  a  device  of  this 
genera]  character,  or  of  that  involved  in  tbe  issue  of  non-inherita- 
ble bonds,  the  means  of  production  could  he  gradually  restored 
to  the  community  which  created  them  without  any  violent  dis- 
turbance of  private  interests. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten^  however,  that  by  whatever  mode 
the  acquisition  of  the  public  utilities  of  tbe  United  States  might 
or  may  be  accomplished  it  is  not  of  necessity  permanent.  In 
acquiring  control  of  the  industries  in  which  their  welfare  je 
bound  up   the  people  will  have  done  nothing  irrevocable.     They 
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can  al«aya  reverse  tlieir  action  if  tliey  condutJe  they  have  made 
a  uiistiike.  Many  earnest  persons  believe  that  the  cessation  of 
indiviJuiii  ownership  in  the  means  of  production  would  leave 
the  people  in  a  hopeless,  anibitionless,  and  dejected  condition  — 
wunld  (ii.jirive  them  of  initiative  and  thrift.  He  who  haa  care- 
fully considered  what  has  preceded  in  this  work  will,  I  believe, 
be  unable  to  accept  Buch  a  view.  It  is,  indeed,  diametrically 
opposed  \o  the  truth,  and  arises  from  ihe  confusion  of  socialism 
in  production  with  socialism  in  consumption.  The  present  sy»- 
tem  it  is  which  is  destructive  of  ambition  and  initiative  —  not 
indeed  completely  so,  but  tending  to  confine  these  traits  to  it 
favored  few.  Tlie  great  mass  of  the  industrial  army  must  always 
consist  of  Inborere  engaged  in  the  execution  —  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  (lie  tasks  of  the  world,  just  as  the  gre-at  mass  of  an  ordi- 
nary army  mnat  consist  of  privates —  verj-  few  can  be  colon^a 
and  fjenerals.  Hence  a  9\'9tem  which  would  make  mankind  hope- 
ful must  liol<!  out  linpe  {.:  III,.  .nriiiliw  liib.-^nr^  —  not  ^il.Mic  tlic 
hope  of  rising  iiilo  the  direclive  obiss;  this  nLii-^t  in  the  very 
nature  of  tliinps  be  delusive  to  the  avernpe  man,  and  is  iinlood 
conspicuously  so  uiulcr  tlie  present  system  —  hut  it  must  hold 
out  the  lio|)e  of  happiness  to  the  wape-Oiimer  }rliili-  he  rriiiain.'' 
a  vntfe-enrnrr  —  it  niu.at  render  him  a  joyous  bein<;  wlu'thcr  or 
no  iie  rises  into  the  direotin;r  class.  This,  piintoeracy  is  dcsifrued 
to  aoeoiuplish,  which  ca]iit:disui  is  not.  But  if,  under  (he  former 
system,  any  particular  nci|uisiiion  of  a  public  utility  by  the  public 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake,  or  seem. to  do  so  —  if  it  shouhl 
lend  to  diminish  hope  and  stifle  aiiibition  —  the  pco|)Ie  cotil.l 
rca.lilv  reverse  their  action  if  thev  desired  to;  and  this  would 
be  piulicuhirly  eiisy  provided  tlicy  hnd  established  tlie  essontinUv 
demoeralie  principle  of  direct  legislation.  A  referendum  vote 
would  sullice  to  put  uny  public  utility  liack  into  the  liuiids  of 
private  capitalists.  For  example,  sU|i|iose  our  people  at  the 
present  time  had  power  of  direct  legislation,  and  coneluderl  that 
the  public  ownership  of  the  Portt  OfTice  was  making  tlieni  anilii- 
(innless  and  dejected.  They  could  easily,  by  means  of  the  refer- 
endum, direct  the  anthorilics  to  transfer  the  whole  system  to 
capitalists.  This  nHi;iit  be  done  in  any  one  of  n  variety  of  ways. 
The  government  might  agree  to  acee)!)  the  bonds  of  a  syndicate 
formed  to  conduct  the  post  othci'  business  of  the  counlrv,  and 
experience  proves  that  it  would  probidilv  not  be  difficult  io  find 
a.  syndicate  willing  to  serve  the  i>iiblic  in  such  a  cap.uity.  (In 
recei)>t  of  properlv  guaranteed  bonds  the  post  office  proportv 
would  bo  turned  over  to  the  syndicate,  and  tiicy  wouid  pron^'d 
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to  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most  profitable  to 
themselves,  that  is,  by  instituting  the  normal  process  of  giving  as 
little  to,  and  getting  as  much  from,  the  public  as  possible.  In 
this  way  perhaps  the  ambition  of  the  people  might  be  revived,  and 
their  dejection  turned  into  hope,  and  tlie  same  course  coidd  be 
pursued  with  any  public  utility  which  the  nation  miglit  acquire 
under  pantocracy.  Thus  the  people  would  be. fully  guaranteed 
against  the  dismal  and  dejected  conditions  wbicli  certain  un- 
observant theorists  arc  convinced  mu.st  inhere  in  freedom  from 
capitalistic  control  of  inilustry,  and  could  proceed  with  the  buc- 
cesaive  aquisition  of  the  various  utilities  now  in  private  hands 
with  full  consciousness  that  the  old  conditions  coidd  be  re-estab- 
lished in  any  particular  case,  should  a  careful  trial  show  such  a 
course  to  he  desirable. 

The  centralization  so  dreaded  by  political  dogmatists  is  dan- 
gerous only  under  oligarchical  conditions.  Direct  legislation 
would  render  it  innocuous.  The  remedy  for  present  evils  is  not 
less  centralization  combined  with  industrial  oligarchy;  it  is  more 
centralization  combined  with  industrial  democracy.  We  should 
substitute  direct  for  indirect  control  of  the  people,  by  this  means 
avoiding  the  dangers  not  only  of  capitalistic,  but  of  bureaucratic, 
despotism. 

We  have  thus  outlined  a  policy  suggesto<l  solely  by  the  princi- 
ples of  utility  which,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to  bring  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  into  a  condition  of  self-support,  and  make  it 
the  first  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  attain  that  con- 
dition. The  beneficent  effects  of  the  policy  would  not  be  fully 
"felt  by  the  present  generation,  for  the  progress  of  science,  though 
rapid,  cannot  undo  the  evil  of  a  thousand  generations  of  dogma 
in  one  of  common  sense;  hut  if  we  will  put  ourselvc;!  in  the 
place  of  our  posterity  wo  shall  discover  that  in  adopting  the 
policy  of  common  sense  wo  have  adopted  the  Golden  Rule  —  wo 
shall  have  done  to  our  posterity  as  we  would  that  our  ancestors 
had  done  unto  theirs.  For,  had  we  the  power  to  choose,  under 
what  conditions  would  we  desire  to  be  brought  into  the  world, 
and  what  conditions  would  we  desire  to  find  there?  Would  we 
desire  ancestry  of  a  superior  or  of  an  inferior  race?  Surely  we 
would  not  desire  an  inferior  ancestry.  Very  well  then  —  if 
holding  the  fate  of  posterity  in  our  hands  we  fail  to  make  such 
provision  as  is  supplied  us  by  the  current  knowledge  of  heredity 
to  insure  to  our  posterity  an  undegenerate  ancestry,  we  have 
violated  the  Golden  Hule,  and  have  failed  in  our  duty  to  the 
coming  generations.     Would  we  desire  to  bo  bom  into  an  over- 
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populated  world  the  cream  of  whose  rewiircPB  haJ  lieen  (iissi- 
pnted  by  <.>iir  aneestors,  and  take  up  the  struggle  for  Gsist<?oc« 
with  naturi'  and  with  man  aftt-r  the  first  had  been  rendered 
niggardly  \>y  "development"  and  the  second  desperate  by  want; 
or  would  wf  desire  to  find  the  population  adapted  to  its  means 
of  supjiurt  by  a  low  birth  rate  instead  of  a  high  death  rate;  to 
find  thi'  rcBourees  of  nature  husbanded  and  rendered  at;ci.«Bible 
by  seiencc,  and  the  intereste  of  men  identical  with,  ineitcad  of 
opposed  Id,  our  own?  There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^cond 
of  thtsv  idternatives  would  be  selected  by  any  aane  man.  Very 
well  then  — the  Golden  Rule  requiresi  that  we  adopt  the  means 
neecswary  In  attain  such  ends,  and  common  sense  alone  can  di&- 
linguish  Ihcm. 

liet  ni>  man  repeat  tile  stale  objection  that,  as  this  world 
is  a.  school  of  adversity,  it  is  good  that  mm  should  be  bom 
to  pain  ^  that  ButTering  and  hardship  are  better  than  happi- 
ness and  ciise  —  if  he  ia  sincere,  let  him  vmr  a  bair  shirt 
—  that  ;ul  nin  sjinik  Inudor  tlian  ni^my  w'-rds,  lli^  .-.>iisi,-t-n( 
predecessor,  the  ascetic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  proved  bis  ad- 
berencc  to  the  moral  code  of  un!ia|ipinei^s,  and  as  mueli  should 
be  n.'quired  of  the  modem  ascetic  before  we  accept  his  preachinj' 
as  sincere.  If  this  world  is  indeed  a  school  of  adversity^  if 
those  who  preaeli  the  duty  of  unhappiness  are  sufficiently  in  the 
confidenc-e  of  Omnipotence  to  know  that  it  is  His  desijin  that 
we  be  unhappy  ben\  then  why  do  they  attempt  to  thwart  that 
design  by  pn.'aehing  and  practising  charity  ?  Why  do  they  labor 
to  relieve  the  |M)or  anii  unfortunate,  and  thus  render  le^s  ef- 
fective the  moral  discipline  which  it  is  the  objeet  of  life  to  sup- 
plv?  If  fhev  practised  what  thev  preached  tlicv  would  seek  to 
intensify.  nnVl  not  to  relieve,  the  siilfcring  of  mankind.  Tbev 
do  not  [iraelisc  what  Ihev  preach  hi'cansc  ilicir  heart  is  a  better 
guide  than  their  head,  and  (he  moralitv  of  (heir  instincts  repudi- 
ates the  imUKiralitv  of  Iheir  tlieolojrv.'  It  is  a  triimiph  of  com- 
mon sense  over  sopliistrv.  If  once  we  acconl  nuui  the  right  to 
cluiritv  we  <'annot  withliohl  from  tbeiri  the  right  to  ju.stice;  an.l 
were  justice  done,  eharitv  wnnid  be  snperlluoiis.  The  confnsion 
of  Ibis  whole  matter  would  be  abolished  if  iie  who  preaches  tho 
glory  of  siifl'ering  nnd  its  power  to  develop  character  would  but 
distinguish  belvveen  si'If-saerifice  iriih  an  olijcet,  and  self-sacriiiee 
vilhoiit  an  olijeet :  if  iu>  would  bvit  recofmize  that  character  is 
not  an  I'lul.  bnl  a  momix  to  an  end.  The  modern  ascetic  is  not 
a  follower  of  Christ,  for  ('iirir-t  was  a  utiliUirian,  and  practised 
what  He  preached.     His  object  was  — not  to  cause  men  suffer- 
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ing,  but  to  save  thorn  from  it.  He  recognized  that  conscience 
must  first  be  guided  by  rifjlit  before  tlie  conduct  of  men  can 
safely  be  guided  by  conscience.  Had  He  been  an  intuitionist. 
adopting  conscience  as  a  guide,  He  might  just  as  well  have 
accepted  the  moral  code  He  found,  instead  of  erecting  a  new 
one;  for  if  conscientiousness  la  all  that  is  required  of  men  it 
can  be  secured  aa  well  by  adherence  to  one  code  of  morals  as  to 
another.  A  man  can  be  aa  conscientious  about  burning  his 
fellow-man  alive  as  about  curing  bis  sickness  or  relieving  his 
poverty.  Let  all  such  confusion  about  the  morality  of  suffering 
be  repudiated  once  for  all  —  pain  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  its 
causes  are  evils  —  sickness  is  an  evil,  selfishness  is  an  evil,  ig- 
norance is  an  evil,  poverty  is  an  evil,  only  because  they  are  causes 
of  suffering,  and  pain  is  only  to  be  deliberately  sought,  or  de- 
liberately tolerated,  when  it  is  a  presumable  means  to  an  ultimate 
gain  in  happiness. 

The  policy  herein  supgeated  for  the  American  nation  has  thus 
far  been  supported  oidy  on  grounds  of  patriotism,  and  were 
custom  our  guide,  such  grounds  would  be  sufficient.  Few,  if  any, 
nations  determine  their  policies  by  the  presumable  effects  thereof 
upon  other  nations,  but  utility  requires  n  broader  morality  than 
this.  It  requires  the  application  of  the  Golden  Hule  as  between 
one  nation  and  nnotbrr  on  the  same  ground  that  it  requires  the 
application  of  the  same  rule  as  between  one  generation  and  an- 
other. Therefore,  we  must  justify  our  policy  on  humanitarian  / 
grounds  as  well  as  on  patriotic  grounds.  r 

There  is  a  school  of  patriotism  more  or  loss  popular  which 
teaches  that  a  man  owes  to  his  country  a  duty  which  he  owes 
to  no  other  aggregate  of  the  human  race,  and  that  he  should 
render  service  to  the  constituted  authorities  thereof,  whatever 
policies  they  may  choose  to  pursue.  The  motto  of  this  school 
is  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong."  Had  it  been  the  motto  of 
Washington  and  his  compatriots  the  United  States  woidfl  still 
be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  particular  aggregate  of 
men  which  constitutes  n  nation  is  a  matter  of  ihe  merest  acci- 
dent. Since  the  first  confederation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
debate  whether  the  United  States  is  one  nation,  or  an  aggregate 
of  nations,  a.s  its  name  implies.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  North  held  to  the  former  view,  the  South  to  the  latter,  and 
those  who  contended  that  each  state  was  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent and  entitled  to  their  first  allegiance  were  as  patriotic 
aa  thoK  who  contended  for  the  opposite  view.     Indeed,  the  p^ 
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triotism  whose  dictum  is  "My  country,  right  or  wrong"  is  liut 
one  de{,'rt'L'  of  egotism,  for  if  my  country  right  or  wrong,  why 
not  my  siatG  riglit  or  wrong,  if  my  state  right  or  wrong,  why 
not  my  lnwn  right  or  wrong,  if  my  town  right  or  wrong,  why  not 
my  noit.'hln)rhoo<i  right  or  wrong,  if  my  neighborhood  right  or 
ttrniii:.  \iliy  not  my  family  right  or  wrong,  if  my  family  right  or 
tthniir.  why  not  my  great-imcle  right  or  wrong,  if  my  great- 
iiiirli'  ri;;iit  or  wrong,  why  not  myself  right  or  wrong?  If  patri- 
uliiiiii,  why  not  phyliotism,  if  phyiiotism,  why  not  oeciotisra,  if 
oeciotism,  why  not  egotism  f  It  would  seem  as  if  he  whose  only 
reason  for  judging  a  nation  worthy  of  service  and  support  wa* 
because  he  happened  to  he  a  citizen  thereof  was  guilty  of  the 
apotlicosit;  of  egotism.  The  utilitarian  cannot  sanction  such  a 
view  :  lie  liiis  but  one  teflt,  and  judges  of  the  value  of  a  nation  by 
the  aaiiic  i^hindard  as  he  judges  of  the  value  of  everything  elae  — 
from  a  tuotlipick  to  a  code  of  morals  —  that  nation  is  Hig  best 
whieii  contributes  most  to  the  happinesB  of  humanity,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  true  patriot  is  to  make  his  country  occupy  tiiat 
proud  position,  Now  I  claim  that  the  adoption  of  a  pantoeratic 
policy  would  uialiP  the  United  States  in  the  future,  what  she 
iiiis  been  in  the  past,  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  happiness 
of  liumanity  of  any  nation  on  earth;  and  that,  unless  she  aban- 
dons hor  ])roscnt  capitalistic  system,  and  adopts  a  policy  of  con- 
sistent domocracy.  she  will  cease  to  be  the  greatest  nation  of  thfi 
world,  and  other  states,  imitating  her  past  instead  of  her  present 
example,  will  supersede  her  in  that  position. 

To  justify  the  claim  thus  made  it  will  be  sufficient  to  expound 
the  utilitarian  theory  of  free  trade  as  applied  to  nations  like 
the  Tnited  States.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  laissez  fairs 
theory  of  free  trade,  and  lias  an  e.xactly  opposite  effect  upon  the 
happiness  of  humanity. 

\Vc  have  asserted  that  the  United  States,  on  assuming  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity,  should  prohibit  the  importation  of 
th;it  coHirnodity  into  the  country.  This  is  certainly  not  much 
like  free  trade  nnd  the  free  trader  would  criticize  it.  He  would 
arL'iie  thus :  \ature  has  endowed  different  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  different  resources  of  use  to  man.  Some 
portions  she  has  made  favorable  to  one  class  of  industries,  other 
portions  to  another  class:  In  certain  portions,  for  example,  she 
has  placed  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  in  juxtaposition  thereto 
the  coal  and  limestone  required  in  its  reduction.  In  those  por- 
tions, tlien'fore.  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  and  steel  ingots, 
and  of  articles  mnnufaetured  therefrom,  can  bo  carried  on  with 
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less  labor  than  is  required  in  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  where 
the  conditions  of  mining  and  smelting  are  less  favorable.  Simi- 
larly she  has  rendered  certain  other  portions  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  leather,  wood-pulp,  or 
other  articles  of  commerce,  and  other  portions  she  has  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  potatoes,  etc.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  articles  of  commerce  can  be  produced  with  least 
labor  in  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  nature  has  adapted 
best  to  their  production,  and  the  free  trader  claims  that  free 
trade,  through  the  free  play  of  competition,  will  make  indus- 
tries gravitate  to  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  thus  best 
suited  to  their  operation.  Protection,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
artificial  interference  with  trade,  reaUy  enriches  nohody  since, 
if  a  country  is  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  given 
commodity,  free  trade  will  insure  that  it  shall  he  produced  there, 
whereas  if  it  is  not  adapted,  the  attempt  to  produce  the  com- 
modity is  attended  with  more  labor  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired had  the  country  confined  its  efforts  to  producing  products 
which  by  nature  it  was  adapted  to  produce,  and  exchanging  them 
for  the  given  commodity  with  some  country  which  was  better 
adapted  to  produce  it.  I  believe  this  to  bo  a  fair  epitome  of 
the  argument  for  free  trade.  To  those  who  have  read  what 
is  remarked  on  this  subject  on  pages  504  to  .W?  its  fallacy  will  be 
obvious.  The  facilities  afforded  by  nature  constitute  hut  one 
of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  labor  cost  or  the  money  cost 
of  commodities.  By  suificient  oppression  of  the  sentient  factor 
■  of  production  it  is  easy  to  compensate  for  very  great  differ- 
ences in  natural  adaptability ;  hence  success  in  competition,  which 
is  a  function  of  money  cost,  affords  no  criterion  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  the  relative  natural  advantages  of  two  countries 
—  it  tolls  us  nothing  about  relative  labor  cost.  It  is  only  when 
natural  advantages  are  very  decided  that  free  importation  into 
a  country  whose  standard  of  living  is  high,  is  admissible.  For 
example,  it  would  be  absurd  for  Canada  to  attempt  to  grow 
its  own  oranges.  Even  assuming  its  standard  of  living  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  cheaper  in 
labor  cost  to  import  them  from  Florida  or  California  than  to 
attempt  to  grow  them  in  hot  houses,  as  the  climate  of  Canada 
would  require.  It  is  worth  observing  that  when  free  traders 
choose  an  example  by  which  to  emphasize  the  point  of  their  doc- 
trine they  generally  seem  to  select  some  agricultural  product 
in  whose  production,  climate  is  a  critical  factor. 

Success  in  competition  then    affords  no  cnterion  by  which 
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to  juilgo  of  the  labor  coet  ol  producing  a  given  commodity,  bat 
a  mt'tliiHl  of  thus  judging  iiiny  nevertlielusa  be  suggesti'd.  It 
bIiouU]  bo  the  policy  of  tbe  Tlniti-'d  States,  on  asfiuming  the  prt>- 
(iuctinn  of  a  given  commodity  (A)  under  pantocracy,  not  only 
to  prnhibit  the  importation  of  (hat  commodity,  but  to  freely 
procJaiiH  its  int{?ntion  of  abandoning  said  proliibition  and  said 
product  idii  in  favor  of  any  cniintTy  which  would  meet  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  Adopt  and  maintain  a  pantocratic  era* 
tern  of  production,  not  necesBarily  identical  in  every  detail  with 
our  own,  but  deliberately  designed  to  increase  the  efOciency  both 
of  production  and  consumption.  (2)  Prove  its  ability  to  pro- 
duce siiid  commodity  (A)  at  a  Ipm  labor  cowt.  by  producing  and 
delivering  it  in  the  United  States  at  a  less  money  cost  than  that 
rcquiro<i  here,  after  bringing  the  wage  earnere  engaged  in  its 
produclinn  there  to  the  same  level  of  consumption  as  thoaw  en- 
gaged in  its  production  here  —  that  is,  to  the  same  real  wag«s 
and  anm''  hours  of  labor.  This  proce«B  I  shall  call  the  f<fiia]isa- 
iim  »f  Ihr  s-ndirni  fnrliyr  of  prodwiwn.  {■'.)  Prnvide  a  m^irket 
for  some  other  cotnuiodjty  or  conimo<lities  wfiosc  labor  cost  here 
would,  under  the  same  system,  be  less  tlinn  there:  said  market 
to  be  substantinlly  as  greiit  as  that  provided  bv  the  TTnited  States 
for  commodity  (A).  This  policy  etnbodies  tlie  iiii!itiri<in  thenry 
of  free  trade.  It  provides  for  the  detemiinntinn  of  the  relative 
natural  advantages  of  two  or  nmre  nations  in  the  production  of 
any  commodity  by  comparison  of  the  ndative  money  cost  of  that 
commodity  in  said  nations,  not  under  conditions  of  unequal 
economy  of  consumption,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  free  trade, 
but  under  conditions  of  eqii/il  economy.  It  provides  that  the  low 
money  cost  of  a  commodity  shall  really  represent  the  grent  nat- 
ural adviintages  ntilized  in  the  production  thereof,  and  not  the 
low  standard  of  living  imposed  upon  tbe  producers  theronf.  In 
addition  to  this  it  requires  a  market  in  exchange  for  that  aban- 
doned here,  since  otber«-ise  the  United  States  could  export  no 
commodities  in  exchange  for  those  imported.  This  would  resiitt 
in  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  the  final  loss  by  tbe 
United  States  of  jdl  its  gold,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  market 
for  anything  else,  it  wmdd  be  forced  to  export  in  exchange  for 
imports.  Such  a  condifinn  would  involve  ini'onvcnicnce,  biit 
worse  than  this,  it  woidd  involve  tbe  enforced  migration  of 
laborers  who,  deprived  of  tlieir  means  of  support  here,  would 
be  forced  to  seek  it  elscwliere.  It  is  not  common  sense  thus  to 
force  men  to  follow  an  industry  out  of  a  country.  Industries 
should  be  the  servant^;,  not  the  masters,  of  men,  and  it  is  better 
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to  submit  to  a  slightly  increased  labor  cost  than  to  force  unwill- 
ing migration.  The  happiness  involved  is  the  only  criterion  in 
judging  of  this  as  of  any  policy.  It  is  well  to  locate  an  industry 
where  it  is  most  favored  by  nature;  but  it  is  hotter  to  locate  it 
where  it  will  produce  tlie  most  happiness,  and  in  selecting  the 
locality  of  any  industry  the  second  consltioration  should  always 

grevail  over  the  first  —  provided,  of  course,  there  is  any  conflict 
jtween  them. 

The  mutual  interchange  of  markets  under  utilitarian  frc8 
trade  would  obvionsly  be  an  advantage  to  both  nations  taking 
part  therein,  since  the  very  conditions  of  exchange  require 
that  it  shall  be  ai-coniplislicd  only  when  it  involves  n  decrease 
in  the  labor  cost  of  all  the  commodities  concerned.  The  mode 
of  effecting  tlic  exchange  of  morkcts  should  and  could  be  made 
to  ciclude  all  disturbance  in  the  lalior  market  of  both  countries. 
Suppose,  for  example,  upon  careful  examination  by  experts  it  is 
diBcovere<i  that,  under  a  pantocratlc  systoiu,  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  pommo<litiee  A,  B,  and  C,  in  tlie  United  kStatca  is  less 
than  that  involved  in  their  production  in  Germany  under  a  sim- 
ilar system,  and  that  the  labor  cost  of  commodities  P,  E,  and  F, 
is  loss  in  Ocrmany  than  in  the  t'nited  States;  the  markets  for 
said  commodities  being  essentially  the  same.  Unless  the  labor 
cost  of  transjKirtation  nullified  these  differences,  Oennany,  by 
agreement  with  the  United  States  would  cease  to  produce  com- 
modities A,  B,  and  C  —  the  Unitetl  States  would  cease  to  pro- 
duce commodities  I),  E,  and  F  —  all  restrictions  upon  the  im- 
portation of  these  commodities  being,  of  course,  removed.  In 
order  not  to  disturb  the  labor  market,  however,  the  exchange  of 
commodity  markets  should  not  be  ofTccte{l  suddenly,  but  as  the 
plants  in  Germany  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  A, 

B,  and  C,  were  dismantled,  those  engaged  in  D,  E,  and  F  would 
be  erected  and  the  same  labor,  though  not  necessarily  the  same 
wage  earners,  formerly  engaged  in  the  production  of  A,  B,  and 

C,  would,  without  interruption,  proceed  to  engage  ii.  the  produc- 
tion of  I>,  E,  and  F.  Similar  ojHTations  would  occur  simul- 
taneously in  the  T'''nitnd  States.  Besides  this.  such,  parts  of  the 
machinery  for  producing  the  respective  commodities  as  were 
worth  while  transporting  could  be  exchanged  between  the  two 
countries,  and  thus  the  labor  cost  of  re-erecting  the  plants  in 
more  favorable  situations  minimizod.  As  the  whole  transaction 
would  be  carried  out  delibnratelv  and  after  thorough  investigation 
by  experts  of  its  total  effect  upon  both  production  ami  con- 
sumption, and  as  neither  naticoi  would  have  anything  to  gain 
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by  mni'cnlment  or  misrepresentation,  nothing  but  giwil  conld 
result  lo  both  nations,  and  the  exchflnge  would  be  a  mutual  bene- 
fit. The  contrast  of  such  a  eane  and  common  sense  mode  of 
tjikinp  ;nlvuntage  of  natural  faciiities  with  the  destructive  and 
chaotic  iiii.'thod  involved  in  the  laissex  faire  policy  of  free  trade, 
is  too  olivjuua  to  require  eoninient.  The  latter  attains  its  object 
only  nftor  the  sentient  factor  of  production  has  been  oppressed 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  —  the  former  requires  as  a  condition 
of  its  consummation  that  nieanft  deliberately  designed  for  llie 
cniancipulion  of  the  sentient  factor  shall  W  nrlopted  before  the 
exchangi.'  tif  markets  shall  occur.  The  United  States,  on  account 
of  its  VLisi  market  and  its  extraordinary  natural  advantages,  occu- 
pies a  unique  position.  It  is  by  nature  adapted  to  play  the  part 
of  the  {greatest  nation  on  earth,  because  by  the  proper  use  o( 
its  nntunil  advantages  it  can  contribute  more  to  the  bappinem 
of  huninnity  than  any  other  nation.  Should  it  adopt  the  laisaes 
fnire  policy  of  free  trade  it  would  simply  employ  if.'^  unique 
position  to  contril>n(c  In  lln'  liii]li|i|miii--:  i-f  liiimiiniJv.     Sii|i]u).-, 

it  should   adopt   lli;il    [mlii-v.   v.\v.\\    umiM    liqi|i.'ii:-       V.u-r\    !(M|i|-- 

trial  nalinn  in  the  world  iiiuler  the  capitiih^ic  f^vsteiii  would 
bend  every  cfl'ort  !o  cu])turc  its  vast  nuirkcts;  each  would  vie 
with  the  other,  not  only  in  introducin;;  im|)rovpments  in  the 
arts,  but  in  oppressinfr  lalior  to  the  broakint;  point.  The  labor- 
in.^  population  of  induslrinl  Kiiropo  and  of  the  I'nitcd  Stufcs 
in  coiiipi'tilion  therewith,  would  enjrafic  in  a  death  'Struggle  for 
comiiuTcial  supreniiicv  ■ —  flu'  |U'oilufl^  of  industry  would  bo 
coined  in  apony^and  year  Ijy  yenr  condition?  would  become 
worse  as  each  nntion  tried  to  biiiikrui>t  its  competitors;  and 
what  would  be  tho  cud?  Other  things  beinji  equal,  that  nation 
would  win  wliosG  popidation  could  be  forced  to  the  lowest  level  of 
liviiifrand  (he  maximuui  misery  per  capita  — it  would  i)robnbly 
win  even  from  tlie  nation  possessinn  the  greatest  natural  advan- 
tafies,  provided  thai  nation  were  peopled  by  men  who  would  not 
or  could  not  live  so  cheaply  and  labor  so  long.  Such  a  policy 
would  but  put  a  premium  upon  the  oppression  of  labor,  and  while 
forcing  down  fin-  standard  of  living  in  Kurope,  it  would  force  it 
down  in  the  United  States  as  well.  It  would  he  an  invitation 
to  every  iuduslriu!  nation  on  earth  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in 
oppressing  the  .'^entient  factor  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the  effect  should  the  United 
Stales  adopt  a  system  of  iwintwracy.and  at  the  same  time  its 
logical  concouulant,  the  ulilitjirian  policy  of  free  trade.  It 
would  be  an  invitation  issued  to  all  the  world  to  emancipate  its 
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people.  That  nation  and  that  nation  only  whoso  policy  was 
guided  by  the  economy  of  happiness  coiihi  hope  to  capture  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  or  to  honcfit  by  its  great  natural 
advantages.  It  would  put  a  preniiurii,  not  upon  tlie  oppression, 
1/ut  upon  the  uplifting,  of  wage  earners,  and  would  divert  the 
ingenuity  and  eflort  of  the  directing  class  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home,  from  e.xpeilients  to  defeat  the  denuiuda  and  aspirations 
of  tlie  laboring  class  to  ex|>cdients  for  so  improving  the  arts 
of  production  as  to  accomplish  the  very  object  for  which  the 
laboring  population  an-  everywhere  striving.  While  recognizing 
the  fundamental  truth  at  the  foundation  of  the  ordinary  theory 
of  free  trade,  pantocracy  would  employ  that  recognition  to  ac- 
complish the  end  of  utility.  It  would  make  the  capture  of  our 
markets  by  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  foreign 
markets  by  our  own,  depend  upon  success  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  noit-srnlifitt  instead  of  the  itciitifiii  factor  of  production,  by 
making  tlie  (Hjualizatinn  of  the  sentient  factor  a  condition  thereof. 
It  would  freely  n'cogniKc  the  importance  of  everywhere  taking 
advantage  of  tlie  bounty  of  nature,  and  for  that  very  reason  would 
insist  that  success  in  the  capture  of  the  world's  markets,  so  far 
as  the  Ignited  States  could  alTept  the  matter,  should  really  be 
determined  by  the  bounly  of  nature,  and  not  by  the  misery  of 
man.  Tliis  is  the  true  theory  of  reciprocity,  for  the  exchange  of 
markets  under  such  conditions  would  bring  benefit  to  all  nation'^ 
without  bringing  harm  to  any,  and  moreover  it  is  but  consistently 
carrj'ing  out  the  general  policy  of  pantocracy  of  saving  the  sen- 
tient at  the  expense  of  the  non-sentient  factor  of  production ; 
for  to  so  readjust  industry  as  to  make  more  accessible  to  man- 
kind the  most  available  resources  of  nature  is  equivalent  to  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  her  resources  by  the  improvement 
of  machinery,  and  has  a  similar  efTect  upon  the  economy  of  pro- 
duction. 

Incidentally  our  exposition  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  free 
trade  shows  why.  in  the  pantocratic  scheme  expounded  in  Chap- 
ter ^'■i.  no  provision  was  made  for  exploiting  foreign  markets. 
What  is  the  use,  under  pantocracy,  of  producing  a  lot  of  articles 
we  do  not  want,  and  then  having  to  dispose  of  them  abroad,  in 
order  to  postpone  (for  it  docs  not  prevent)  a  crisis  from  otct- 
profluction?  The  T'liitcd  States  can  exercise  no  control  over  the 
tarifT  or  other  policies  of  foreign  countries  under  the  present 
system,  and  an  industry  depending  for  its  market  upon  foreign 
trade  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear  at  any  time  by  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  some  foreign  country.     A  foreign  trade   (unless 
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under  the  ccaiditions  just  expounded)  would  preclude  the  adsp- 
tation  of  the  supply  to  tlie  demand  and  would  thus  throw  the 
pantocratic  mechanism  into  disorder.  Except  ae  a  means  of 
nbtainiiit}:  articleB.  such  as  coffee  and  spices,  which  she  does  not 
iitteiiijit  to  produce  at  all,  tlie  United  States  has  no  more  need 
of  u  trade  with  foreij:^  countries  tlian  the  earth  has  need  of 
i\  trade  with  Mars.  Piwiuctfi  such  as  those  mentioned,  not  pro- 
ducible in  the  United  Statos,  should  be.  as  now,  obtaini'd  by 
L-\cliiin>{c*  for  tliost!  produced  here;  and  the  trade  in  sucli  com> 
iiioditit't^  sliould  be  the  only  trade  with  countries  too  ummlight- 
ened  to  adopt  a  pantocratic  system. 

Success  ID  imposing  upon  other  countries  the  recognition  and 
prflctii'i.'  fif  the  economy  of  happiness  would  have  remote  effecta 
even  more  vainahle  to  humanity  than  the  immediate  effect  in- 
volved in  the  muluuUy  advantageous  exchange  of  markets.  By 
raiding  ihe  standard  ol  living  and  of  education  abroad  the  aaine 
fifeet  would  be  produeod  tliern  n=  Ihtp,  vi^.,  suspi'D^^inri  of  t)ie 
Law  of  Ulaltluis.  Hy  t],<-  poiv^Tfiil  i'lV.rl  ..f  a  piiiit.n  rat  ir  ^^-U■u, 
U|Km  the  law  of  increaiiinf;  ri'turns  the  pri'ssureof  the  population 
upon  its  lucans  of  subsistence  and  of  hajipiness  would  be  relieved 
—  it  would  no  longer  be  necesjiary  for  the  inhabitants  of  for- 
I'ijrn  lands  to  seek  relief  from  misery  by  exile.  Kmigration 
would  cease  bci'niiiw  the  necessity  for  it  would  disappear.  Thus 
by  its  iniMiiirration  and  trade  policy  our  country  would  not  only 
insure  its  own  posterity  npiinst  over- population,  but  it  would 
make  relief  from  over-population  in  other  countries  the  very 
means  of  that  insurance.  The  unequal  pressure  of  population  is 
the  cause  of  uiijrnition,  and  to  permanently  dispense  with  the 
nwessity  of  migration  the  pressure  must  be  equalized.  The 
present  imniiffration  policy  of  the  United  States  proposes  to 
equalize  it  by  increasing  the  pressure  here  —  the  proposed  panto- 
cratie  policy  would  equalize  it  by  deereafing  if  nbroad.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  <;ive  a  few  immigrants  temporary  relief  from 
the  bunlrn  of  over-population  only  to  produce  finally  the  very 
conditions  here  from  whieh  tliey  songht,  and  are  seeking,  to 
escape  abroad,  'I'lieir  temporary  relief  only  insures  to  their 
posterity  and  ours  permanent  impossibility  of  relief.  If  through 
improved  facilities  of  enmuiunication  the  unoccupied  areas  of 
the  earth  are.  in  the  next  few  generations,  to  be  populated  as 
densely  as  Europ<'  or  China,  what  i.s  to  become  of  the  numberless 
generations  whieli  are  to  follow?  The  time  is  rapidly  approach- 
int;  when  relief  from  over-population  cannot  be  obtained  from 
migration  unless  we  establish  comnmnicafion  with  the  moon. 
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The  United  States  sliouid  not  permit  the  transient  effect  of 
immigration  upnn  tlie  actual  immijrrants  theinsetvt-s  to  blind 
it  to  the  permanent  olTect  thoreoi  upon  posterity.  Tlio  impulse 
to  relieve  the  mlBory  we  see  is  a  commendable  one;  but  the  mis- 
ery we  do  not  see  is  as  real  as  that  we  see.  \Vc  shall  not  live 
to  witness  the  full  measure  of  misery  which  posterity  must  pay 
for  our  present  policy,  but  our  failure  tn  witness  it  will  not 
reduce  its  poignancy  one  iota.  The  misery  we  relieve  now  by 
that  policy  is  not  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  that  which  will  be 
caused  by  it  hereafter.  It  may  gratify  our  impulses  to  relieve 
the  poor  immigrant  fleeing  from  the  over-population  of  Europe, 
but  what  right  have  wo  to  secure  such  gratification  at  the  cost 
of  the  embittered  lives  of  future  generations?  It  is  profoundly 
unjust  thus  to  allow  sentiment  to  dominate  reason.  It  is  the 
merest  pathomania  and  no  less  dangerous  than  dogma. 

Paralleling  the  argument  for  unrestricted  immigration  arising 
from  short-sighted  sentiment,  there  is  another  having  its  origin 
in  religious  dogma  which,  if  consistently  applied,  would  lead 
back  to  fatalism.  Thus,  it  is  often  remarked  that  men  should 
not  meddle  with  the  interests  of  posterity,  because  though  those 
interests  may  he  affected  by  their  acts,  the  elTects  are  not  imme- 
diately observable,  and  such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  care 
of  God,  the  assumption  being  that  God  will  attend  to  that  which 
man  neglects.  This  is  perhaps  the  last  concretely  baneful  reli- 
gious dogma  which  survives  in  the  western  world.  It  is  applied 
under  various  circumstances  where  no  other  pretest  can  he  con- 
veniently cited  as  justification  for  a  prevailing  custom.  Of 
course  it  is  never  consistently  applied,  since  if  it  is  indeed  safe 
to  leave  things  to  the  care  of  God.  one  thing  can  be  as  safely 
left  to  His  care  as  another,  and  neither  men  nor  nations  would 
need  to  take  tliought  for  the  morrow,  but  could  trust  to  Heaven 
for  food,  raiment,  and  protection  from  the  elements.  Ijabor 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  could  he  said  of  men  as  of  the 
lilies  "They  toil  not  neither  do  thev  spin,"  and  vet  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Creator.  How  fallible  man  is  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish those  things  which  it  is  safe  to  leave  (o  God  from  those 
which  it  is  not,  is  a  question  which  must  l>e  left  to  such  persons 
as  possess  supematural  means  of  communiention  with  the  Author 
of  the  Universe  But  this  much  is  certain  —  if  their  coimsel 
prevails  and  leads  to  tlie  neglect  of  the  immigration  prnhlern, 
posterity  must  pay  a  mighty  price  for  the  ignorance  of  their 
ancestry.  Experience  teaches  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
believe  in  the  intervention  of  God  to  prevent  the  misery  of  pos- 
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tcrity  than  to  prevent  the  poverty-,  and  crime,   antl   dkbomr,  I 
wlikli  wi-  obBerve  alxiul  lis.     To  attempt  to  place  the  rt--&{>riii9'iiul-  I 
ity  for  human  inflction  upon  God  is  a  ditimu]  piece  of  tiuper^titiotL 
If  the  world  is  to  be  successful  in  the  production  i)f  hiippin<-«^  ii    ' 
nnist  \)v  through  the  voluntary  acts  of  man,  and  Got)   will  not   , 
nullifv  liis  negligence  in  one  department  of  conduct  more  thin 
in  anotlier.   .The  law  of  increasing  population   and    iu  ilircd 
consefjiience,  the  law  of  increasing  migration,  cannot  be  eountpr-   ■ 
acted  by  neglect.     To  attempt  to  follow  tJie  policy  of  drift  a 
the  future,  aa  it  haa  been  followed  in  the  past;  to  attempt  to 
eijualizc  the  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistvnce  hy  iaenas- 
ing  its  /iruU  pressiire,  instead  of  decreasing  its  initial  preraure  i* 
hnpolu!^^,  because  it  leaves  the  operation  of  the  I^aw  of  Malthm' 
intact.     It  will  but  hasten  the  day  when  the  population  of  the 
eartli  attains  rmtural,  instead  of  beneficmt,  equilibrinui.     It  will 
but  reduLt;  tlie  whole  world  to  a  common  level  of  misery,  and 

"  Shut  the  gat«s  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Besides  its  effect  upon  terrestrial  ovcr-popu'.ation,  the  recip- 
rocal excliungc  of  markets  under  jiantoeracv  would  liaye  an  effect 
U|wn  international  aiiiity  nnd  union  only  loss  iK'noliccnt,  hccau«; 
as  each  great  nation  fell  into  its  natural  place  as  an  interna- 
tional prodiK-iT  of  those  coinnuidilii's  wJiich  it  was  bv  nature 
best  fitted  to  produce,  the  interdependence  of  nations  would  in- 
crease, and  the  incentive  to  international  strife  would  disappear 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  occasion  therefor.  With  tlie  es- 
tcnsion  of  the  orfriinization  of  industry  under  piintocracy  the 
deiiartnient.s  of  outjuit  reguliition.  (iistriliution,  "tc,  would  be- 
couic  international  instead  of  national,  since  not  otherwise  could 
the  su]i[)lv  he  adjusted  to  the  demand.  Instead  of  striving 
to  outdo  its  fellow  nations  in  the  world's  markets,  each  nation 
would  strive  to  outdo  its  fellows  in  raising  the  level  of  its  own 
happine.-;s,  for  this  would  he  the  conitilion  of  cai)turing  those 
markets.  That  is,  the  self-interest  of  each  luition  wonid  iiecome 
identical  with  the  self-interest  of  all  nati.ms.  This  is  obviously 
no  nmre  tliuu  the  principle  of  panlocracy  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  nations.  With  such  an  international  policy  war  would 
become  extremely  improhablc  since  no  nation  strks  to  wa<:e  war 
ujion  its  own  interests,  and  having  once  enfered  into  the  relations 
of  muhuil  inleidf)i<>udciKC  iiu])licd  in  the  utilitarian  policy  of 
free  trade,  the  intcrestt  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  would 
become  identical,  and  any  nation  entering   into  war  with  ita 
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neighbors  would,  by  that  act,  deprive  itself  of  things  eBsential 
to  its  life,  or  happiness,  or  both.  Thus  pantotracy  would  seek 
to  attain  universal  peace  by  so  adjusting  the  relations  of  nations 
as  to  make  tliein  have  everything  to  lose?  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  war,  and  an  OHsential  part  of  its  poliiry  would  consist  in  so 
directing  education  that  not  only  would  this  he  the  case,  but  that 
everyone  would  know  that  it  uas  the  case,  and  would  govern  his 
conduct  accordingly.  As  with  individualw,  so  with  nations,  it 
would  seek  to  divert  the  power  of  nelf-intcroat  from  destructive 
into  constructive  channels,  wince  to  abolish  se! f- interest  entirely 
is  out  of  the  question.  Thus  patriotism  would  become  identical 
with  humanitnrianism,  and  the  sentiment  of  Thomas  Paine 
would  become  that  of  every  patriot :  "  The  world  is  my  coun- 
try and  to  do  good  is  my  religion." 

This  is  hut  a  recognition  of  the  assertion  made  in  Chapter  3 
that  the  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  space  or  time  is  of 
no  conspqiionce.  ft  matters  not  when  or  by  whom  these  sensa- 
tions are  felt,  whether  now  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  whether 
by  white  man.  black  man,  dog,  toad,  or  wtinn ;  the  form,  size,  or 
constitution  of  tissues  of  the  sentient  being  concerned  have 
notliing  to  do  with  the  question.  Intensity  and  duration  are 
the  only  factors  wliii'li  may  justly  be  considered.  There  is  in 
the  universe  but  one  good  and  that  is  happiness,  and  there  la 
but  one  evil  and  that  is  unhappiness:  all  things  else  are  to  be 
deemed  good  or  evil  only  because  of  their  relation  to  these 
through  the  law  of  causation.  'I'o  contradict  this  assertion 
either  leaves  the  words  good  and  evil  without  any  useful  mean- 
ing, or  it  deprives  them  of  all  meaning  whatever. 

Here  ceases  our  exposition  of  the  economy  of  happiness.  As 
a  treatise  on  the  technology  of  that  subject  it  is  primitive  and 
incomplete,  but  as  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  perhaps  no  more 
can  be  expected  of  it.  When  contrasted  with  treatises  of  a 
future  generation,  I  hope  and  I  expect,  that  it  will  appear  a  poor 
and  feeble  thing.  I  believe,  however,  that,  as  a  stmcture,  it 
will  stand.  Its  details  doubtless  will  be  profoundly  modified  and 
amplified,  but  its  principles  appear  to  be  as  eternal  ns  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mind  from  which  they  are  deduced.  Thi.i  convic- 
tion may  be  a  delusion.  If  so,  the  sooner  it  is  overthrown  the 
t>etter,  and  none  will  be  readier  to  assist  in  its  overthrow  than 
he  who  now  sustains  it.  Science  cannot  live  on  delusions, 
whereas  dogmatism  cannot  live  on  anything  else,  and  if  the  prep- 
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ent  work  is  intectal  with  dngrnn,  let  no  roetLod  of  disinfection 
known  til  tJie  candid  critic  Iw  sparpd. 

But  licrore  the  H^titeni  hfiroiii  gubinitted  li*  judged,  om*  point 
Hlioiild  ]):■  lirought  to  a  distinct  focua  in  the  critic's  mind.  Any 
criterioij  of  criticism,  whctlier  applied  to  nrt  or  Agrioulturv,  to 
potiituc.s  <>r  pofiticH,  to  mud-pics  or  morals,  mutit  he  either  is- 
tuitionistit'  or  it  miift  not.  if  it  is,  then  the  ulliiiiiil«  dictnm 
of  critiiisni  can  be  no  more  than  "I  libc  it"  or  "I  don't  like 
it."  With  such  a  criterion  tbere  are  no  iaeneft  except  between 
iudividiuil  tustos,  and  to  dtspUtS  aboota  right  «r  a  wrong  —  a 
better^  11  waae — yhet^CT  in  mnwh  or  anytlilng  elae,  w  iiile, 
since/(/('  i/uiitMius  non^eat  jwpttHWrfug^  He  who  fails  to  clearly 
c-onipVbeiMl-*h»t?fiffl  \A  ljiii»ri*fil  CjfThc  A  B  C  of  critici«iii.  If, 
on  tlif  otiier  hand,  the  criterion  employed  is  not  intiiitionistic,  it 
must  bt-  utilitarian,  or  founded  on  some  ntlier  distinction  in  ex- 
perii'Qce  as  independent  of  approval  and  disapproval  as  is  the 
criterion  of  utility.  As  nln-iidy  shown.  (]).  257)  siiHi  a  distinc- 
tion no  oni>  haspviT  ih'ciin'il  il  wurlli  wliili-  tn  .-.rl^.  w.v  i-  -auw  ..di- 
likely  to.  Hence  the  criterion  of  utility  is  the  only  one  by  whicli 
any  eysteni  may  usefully  Ik'  judged,  and  dircct<;'d  by  that  (.-ritcrion 
the  controverny  of  keen  and  discriminating  criticism  becomes  the 
champagne  of  philosophy.  , 

But  of  the  many  varif'ties  of  criticism  by  intuition  there  is 
one  nKjuiring  neither  discriiuination  nor  keenness  which  nniy 
as  well  he  anticipated,  since  no  proposed  innovation  ha.s  ever 
escaped  it  and  none  ever  will.  1  refer  tn  that  form  of  censure 
which  hihi'ls  ii!l  new  pro])Op^ids  "  impnictii-al."  ('ritics  subject  to 
this  infirmity  confound  the  impractical  with  tiio  uncustomary. 
Tliey  assume  that  wliat  thcv  cannot  conceive,  tlie  nniversc  cannot 
realise.  Tliry  limit  the  capacity  of  all  human  effort  by  their 
own.  Every  age  has  had  critics  of  this  calibre  and  none  is  com- 
moner to-day  than  the  political  pessimist  who  complains  that 
there  is  ri'ally  no  use  in  trying  to  do  anything  to  the  present  situ- 
ation e\(-e]it  apply  a  fi;w  palliatives,  warranted  fo  disturb  no 
respectable  gentleiTian  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  immeitmrial  privi- 
leges. They  admit  that  the  world  progresses,  but  only  at  a  rate, 
and  in  a  dirwtion,  which  Ihey  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  prescribe. 
These  critics,  1  am  sure,  will  be  able  to  tell  "by  intuition" 
that  the  proposals  herein  put  forth  are  impractical.  They  are 
of  the  same  class  as  (hose  who,  by  the  sound  of  the  name,  can 
tell  that  socialism  is  impractical.  But  can  anv  presumption  be 
estaldished  that  the  judgment  of  these  men  is 'sueli  as  to  afford 
a  safe  guide  to  the  conduct  of  society?     Are  their  iitlaininents 
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and  training  of  the  character  required,  and  do  they  approach  the 
subject  with  an  open  mind?  Have  the  diRtinctions  ami  prin- 
ciples heroin  sot  forth  been  long  familiar  to  tlieir  meditations, 
and  arc  the  doctrim-s  founded  upon  them  rojectwl  by  critics 
whose  mature  judprncnt  bac  wciglied  them  in  the  balance  and 
found  thcni  wanting  ?  By  no  means.  The  men  who  make 
"practicnlnpiis"  the  tfst  of  every  propopcrl  syctem  arc  fitted 
neither  by  traininp  nor  jiidpnent  to  apply  that  test.  Tliey 
consist  of  pedagopiips  whose  hipliest  anibitinn  is  to  teiieh  what 
they  have  been  taujirbf,  editors  dominati'd  by  the  doj;iuas  of  a  past 
generation,  law-pivers  whose  political  philosophy  is  a  militated 
anarchy,  business  mm  wlio  mistake  a  knowledge  of  linann-  for 
omniscience.  If  their  private  cogitations  have  been  centered  long 
upon  the  teclinie,';  of  human  happiness  no  one  has  ever  suspected 
it.  They  arc  political  mystics  who  use  the  terms  liberty,  pros- 
periti/,  imtriotism .  public  icelfare.  justice,  as  their  mctapliysical 
prototyjws  use  the  terms  subatancr.  noumewm,  Iking-tn-ilself, 
ego  —  not  aw  signs  of.  but  as  substitutea  for,  ideas.  As  critics, 
they  are  of  that  common  ciasa 


It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  be  practical — since  if  the 
word  pmctii-al  is  to  be  employed  in  any  useful  meaning  tlio  prac- 
tical man  is  one  who  adapts  his  means  to  his  ends ;  hence  in  order 
that  ho  who  would  adapt  the  moans  of  society  to  its  end  may  be 
practical,  the  first  requisite  is  that  he  shall  know  irhat  that  end 
w;  and  tins  is  just  what  no  critic  of  the  prevailing  school  of  econ- 
omy doen  know.  Therefore,  he  cannot  be  practical.  It  may  be 
that  the  dogmatic  critic  can  show  common  sense  to  he  "  imprac- 
tical," but  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  first  emasculate  his  term. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  impractical  —  as  it  certainly  is  un- 
customary—  to  begin  a  work  on  political  philosophy  with  an 
analysis  of  common  sense.  Is  it  impractical  because  everyone 
understands  the  nature  of  common  sense  "by  intuition,"  or  be- 
cause political  philo.>iophy  requires  no  such  foundation?  If 
everyone  does  understand  common  sense  how  is  it  that  most  of 
ns  discover  that  other  people  have  an  aggravating  habit  of  de- 
parting from  it :  and  if  political  philosophy  is  not  to  be  founded 
on  common  sense,  on  what  is  it  to  be  founded?  Does  the  critic 
deem  that  a  shallower  foundation  would  be  a  surer  one?  Is 
Buperflciality  a  guarantee  of  eecnrity?    There  appears  to  be  a 
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popuUir  'uh-a  thut.  in  such  a  "practical"  thinR  as  politics  thu 
superfii'i:)!  man  is  the  safest,  but  thut  in  PngiiK-criiig,  or  navi- 
gation, III-  iiu'riiciuc,  hi'  is  not.  Such  a  ddusion  is  not  donvwl 
from  I'.vpi  runce,  tliougb  it  is  well  nilaptt'd  to  furnish  nations 
with  cxpci'k'ncc  eulSciont  to  correct  it.  Thoso  who  are  Riihjcct 
to  this  ih'lusion  are  usually  subject  to  another,  viz..  that  tbe 
practical  man  is  not  ti  theorist.  The  doctrines  of  tile  ecnnomy 
of  liapjiincss  therefore  heinft  thoopies,  must  hv  Impnictieal,  bat 
they  igunre  the  palpable  fact  that  a*  oppoDeote  of  those  theories 
they  arc  Ihumselves  theorists,  since  n  pnlllical  theory  can  be 
oppoaeil  iiiily  by  ailvmrnting  one  of  itfi  altemativeB,  And  advr^ 
catee  of  tiny  of  the  alternativeti  of  pantocTHey,  exwpt  Kocialism, 
arc  not  mily  thiwrisls  — not  only  advocates  of  a  theory  —  but 
of  a  tiK'iirv  iibaurd  apriori  and  aposteriori  —  not  only  wrong  in 
priiiL'i[ilc.  hut  a  failure  in  practice.  No  political  theory  thus  far 
put  in  npiTatioD  has  been  anything  but  a  failnre  —  none  has 
ever    (ivoiliicod   H    pi'rniMtn-til    -iirpln-  "f   liiippiTin'i=  —  iind    nonr' 

within  the  doiriiiin  of  ooriniKm  sense.  When  that  time  conies, 
politics  will  take  its  pliice  with  ai)plied  luoclmnios,  electricity, 
and  chemistry,  as  a  branch  of  technolofiT,',  and  will  become  aa 
tlioroiij;ldy  re vohit ionized  as  were  alehoiny.  astrolof-y.  and  the 
other  varieties  of  niystiei."!)!  from  which  the  sciences  of  to-day 
have  bct'n  evolved. 

It  is  a  view  very  eommouty  held  that,  somehow  or  other,  sci- 
ence will  better  the  existinir  order  of  things  —  and  so  it  will  — 
but  in  so  doiri?  it  will  apply  the  methods  it  has  always  applied; 
it  will  proci'cd  bv  definite  steps  in  n  definite  direction.  Science 
has  alren.ly  done  more  for  Immnnity  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
other  foii'cs  set  In  motion  bv  human  effort.  In  her  aehievc- 
meiits.  to  quote  .VrrlidciKoii   l-arriir, 

"...  (liere  is  not  duly  ix-iiiily  mid  won.ler.  but  also  k-nefi- 
cence  aud  pnwrr.  It  is  nnt  only  ibat  slio  has  rovealeil  to  us  infinite 
sface  crinvd<'d  wiili  uniiiiniberi'd  worlds;  tiifiuife  lime  iieopled  by 
unTiiiiiihercd  eNis(,.ii.vs:  iiifiiiile  ■iririir.i'.iiis  liitlierto  invisible  but 
full  ..f  delieale  iuxl  iridrscnit  loveliness  Imt  niso  that  she  has 
l«^..i.  n,s  a  (.-reat-  .\reliiU.i:el  of  ^lercv.  devotiuR  herself  to  the 
scrvl.v  ..f  i.iiui.  Shr  1i;h  bd.oivd.  hrr  votriries  have  labored,  not 
t.t  iii<-r.>a-e  the  poniT  of  despots,  or  to  a.ld  t..  the  mnKuifieeuee  of 
.-oni-N.  birt  to  .-xl.ud  lHim:m  hiippiness,  to  eennnmizc  Inimnu  effort, 
to  eNtiusriii-h  loitiiaii  piuii.  WIkto  .>r  ol<l.  men  toiled,  half  blinded 
aod  lt:ilf  mdied,  in  ilii-  iiioMil,  of  il„.  ^dovvio-  furnace  to  mi.'!  the 
whiu-liot   Iri.u.  sliH  now  suWilutcs  tbe   lueeb.mienl  action  of  tho 
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viewless  air.  She  has  enlisted  the  sunbeam  in  her  service  to  limn 
for  us,  with  absolut*.*  fidelity,  the  faces  of  the  friends  we  love. 
She  has  shown  the  poor  miner  how  he  may  work  in  safety,  even 
amid  the  explosive  fire-damp  of  the  mine.  She  has,  by  her 
anseathetics,  enabled  the  sufferer  to  be  hushed  and  unconscious 
while  the  dalicate  hand  of  some  skilled  operator  cuts  a  fragment 
from  the  nervous  circle  of  the  unquiverint;  eye.  She  points  not 
to  pyramids  built  during  weary  centuries  by  the  sweat  of  miser- 
able nations,  but  to  the  liRhthouse  and  the  Hteamship,  to  the  rail- 
road and  the  telegraph.  She  has  restored  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
hearing  to  the  deaf.  She  has  len^cthcned  life,  she  has  minimized 
danger,  she  has  controlled  madness,  she  has  trampled  on  disease." 

And  this  is  but  the  boginning  —  these  are  merely  the  incidental 
achievements  of  a  power  destined  to  convert  the  present  material 
civilization  into  a  moral  one.  If  civilization  Js  one-sided  and 
matflrialistie  it  is  only  hccaMso  iwience  has  not  yet  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  legitimate  province  —  morality.  When  she  docs,  the 
moral  civilization  of  tlie  future  will  have  dawned,  and  the  long 
nipht  of  dogma  will  be  over.  Mankind  have  always  hoped  for 
happinrss,  and  they  have  hoped  in  vain.  If  thoy  will  but  follow 
common  sense  their  hope,  by  fulfilmrnt.  will  he  converted  into 
(■x|>octation.  Science  will  solve  the  problem  which  metaphysics 
and  theology-  have  tried  hut  failed  to  solve,  and  unlike  her  prede- 
ccsflore  she  will  not  be  satisfied  to  offer  a  pain-ridden  world  those 
empty  substitutes  for  a  solution  — 

"  That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Morality  is  the  last  citadel  of  the  dynasty  of  dogma.  That 
citadel  once  capfnrcd  by  common  sense,  truth  will  replace  un- 
tmth,  and  right  will  replace  wrong  Men  will  at  last  be  free  to 
seek  the  one  eternal  aspiration  of  the  human  heart,  unappallcd 
by  the  hideous  idols  of  ignorance  and  asceticism,  and  un- 
enthralled  hy  the  stolid  custodians  of  imperial  or  sacerdotal 
authority,  whose  combined  power  has  wrought  the  tragedy  of 
historv".  Suffering  will  no  longer  he  the  portion  of  sentience, 
and  the  morality  of  happiness  will  rule  the  conscience  and  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  world  without  end. 
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